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State  Board  of  Education  Adopts  Policies 
For  "Trainable"  Mentally  Handicapped 


Policies  for  training  the  "trainable" 
mentally-handicapped  children  of  the 
State  were  adopted  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  during  the  summer,  fol- 
lowing provisions  by  the  1957  General 
Assembly  for  setting  up  and  financing 
a  program  for  such  children.  Superin- 
tendents have  been  mailed  copies  of 
the  new  law,  plus  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  by  the   State   Board. 

The  program  will  be  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  Felix  S.  Barker, 
director  of  the  division  of  special  edu- 
cation, and  Dr.  John  W.  Magill,  associ- 
ate. 

Provisions  in  the  law  and  in  adopted 
regulations  entitle  youth  between  six 
and  seventeen  who  may  be  classified  as 
"trainable  mentally  retarded"  to  re- 
ceive benefits  of  the  program  under  spe- 
cific regulations.  The  term  "training" 
as  used,  according  to  Superintendent 
Charles  F.  Carroll,  is  "that  area  of  in- 
struction beyond  the  level  of  custodial 
care  but  less  than  the  level  of  academic 
instruction  prescribed  for  educable." 

Programs  for  training  the  "trainable 
mentally  retarded,"  according  to  regu- 
lations, must  be  initiated  and  super- 
vised by  county  or  city  boards  of  edu- 
cation. One  instructor  and  one  attend- 
ant must  be  provided  for  each  ten  per- 
sons in  attendance ;  and  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  eight  pupils  will  be 
necessary  for  a  facility  to  receive 
State  support. 

It  is  anticipated  that  training  for 
this  group  will  cost  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  dollars  per  year  for  each 
student.  The  'State  is  prepared  to  allo- 
cate $300  per  pupil  for  this  program. 
The  remainder  of  the  cost  for  carrying 
on  such  a  program  will  be  the  respon- 
sibility of   each  local   community. 

Criteria  and  procedures  for  deter- 
mining eligibility  of  children  for  the 
program  have  been  established ;  and 
these  will  be  followed  with  reasonable 
flexibility,  according  to  Dr.  Carroll,  as 
the  program  gets  under  way.  Similarly, 
regulations  concerning  teachers  and  at- 
tendants, length  of  term  and  attendance 


day,  housing  facilities,  equipment  and 
supplies,  and  State  supervision  have 
been  outlined  in  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

Authorities  in  the  area  of  the  men- 
tally retarded  vary  in  their  estimates 
of  young  people  of  school  age  falling  in 
the  category  of  "trainable" ;  yet  a  con- 
servative estimate  used  by  the  State 
Department  indicates  that  between 
two-tenths  and  four-tenths  of  one  per 
cent  belong  to  this  group. 

Available  to  those  interested  is  a 
ten-page  mimeographed  bulletin  issued 
by  the  State  Department  on  "Ability 
Classification  of  Children  for  Purposes 
of  Education,  Training  and  Care."  This 
was  prepared  by  Felix  S.  Barker  and 
John  W.  Magill  and  includes  a  chart  on 
"I.Q.  Score  Distribution  for  Ability 
Classification." 

Inquiries  concerning  all  aspects  of 
the  program  for  their  "trainable" 
mentally  retarded  should  be  addressed 
to  Felix  S.  Barker,  North  Carolina  De- 
lia rtment  of  Public  Instruction. 

Pres.  Eisenhower  Promises 
New  Federal  Aid  Measure 

Following  defeat  of  H.  R.  1,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  stated  that  he  would 
have  another  bill  ready  for  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

H.  R.  1  was  the  bill  which  provided 
for  grants  to  the  states  for  school  con- 
struction. The  bill  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  208  to  205  in  the  House. 

The  President  stated  that  although 
he  would  have  signed  the  bill  had  it 
been  enacted,  he  wasn't  too  enthusias- 
tic about  it.  In  his  opinion,  H.  R.  1 
stressed  "this  theory  of  grant"  too 
much  and  "this  item  of  need"  too  little. 
"I  am  getting  to  the  point  where  I 
can't  be  too  enthusiastic  about  some- 
thing that  I  think  is  likely  to  fasten 
a  sort  of  an  albatross,  another  one. 
around  the  neck  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment." be  snid. 


Enrollments  Continue  Up 

For  the  13th  consecutive  year,  the 
Nation's  total  public  school  enrollment 
will  increase  in  the  school  year  1957-58, 
reaching  a  new  all-time  peak  of  ap- 
proximately 33,436,000,  Lawrence  G. 
Derthick,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, said  recently. 

Dr.  Derthick  said  the  shortage  of 
qualified  teachers  will  be  greater  than 
last  year. 

Public  school  enrollment,  the  Com- 
missioner said,  will  be  about  1,277,000 
higher  than  the  previous  record  enroll- 
ment of  32,159,000  last  school  year. 

Public  school  enrollment  in  kinder- 
garten through  Grade  8  is  expected  to 
total  about  26,037,000,  approximately  a 
quarter  of  a  million  over  last  year's 
public  elementary  school  enrollment  of 
25,283,000.  Public  high  school  (Grades 
9  through  12)  enrollment  for  1957-58 
is  expected  to  be  7,399,000,  a  gain  of 
523,000  over  last  year's  6,876,000. 

Because  of  increased  enrollments  in 
public  and  non-public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  about  55,000  more 
teachers  will  be  needed  in  1957-58  than 
last  year.  As  schools  open  this  fall, 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  about  135,000 
qualified  elementary  and  high  school 
teachers,  despite  the  fact  that  81,400 
men  and  women  will  enter  the  teaching 
profession  for  the  first  time.  The  short- 
age last  year  was   about  120,700. 

The  continuing  teacher  shortage,  Dr. 
Derthrick  said,  will  result  as  in  pre- 
vious years  in  larger  classes  and  the 
hiring  of  teachers  who  do  not  meet 
minimum  certification  standards.  About 
89,400  such  teachers  were  employed  in 
1956-57. 

The  cost  of  education  in  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  last 
year,  including  capital  outlay,  was 
$400  per  pupil.  The  total  for  the  coun- 
try was  about  $12  billion. 

A  study  by  the  Office  of  Education 
shows  that  5S  per  cent  of  the  income 
(excluding  receipts  from  loans  and 
bond  issues)  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education  is  obtained  from 
local  property  taxes.  State  taxes  on 
incomes,  sales,  and  other  business  ac- 
tivity provide  3S  per  cent  and  the  Fed- 
cm  1    Government.  4  per  cent. 


H 


For  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education  I  should  like  to  greet  you  at  the  beginning  of  this  new  school 
year  and  wish  for  you  the  very  best  of  everything  good  in  education.  There 
are  many  indications  that  you  shall  have  a  good  year.  Public  interest  and 
support  are  mounting;  parents  are  evidencing  greater  appreciation  for  their 
good  schools;  and  children  are  becoming  increasingly  more  responsive  to 
the  educational  opportunities  afforded  them.  With  the  public,  the  parents, 
and  the  children— all  three— blending  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  good  instruc- 
tion, the  1957-58  school  year  should  be  profitable  and  productive. 

Above  everything  else  which  a  good  school  has  to  offer,  parents  are 
desirous  that  their  children  shall  be  well-taught.  They  covet  for  their  chil- 
dren knowledge,  with  the  skills  to  apply  it;  physical  and  mental  health, 
with  the  wisdom  to  preserve  it;  and  moral  and  spiritual  character,  with  the 
will  to  live  it.  With  little  exception,  the  basic  aspirations  of  children  are  in 
harmony  with  those  of  their  parents.  The  school,  then,  is  the  instrument 
devised  by  society  to  help  parents  and  children  satisfy,  within  the  limits 
of  potentiality,  these  ever  present  urges  which  are  so  fundamental  to  person- 
al growth  and  well-being.  Certainly,  teachers  and  administrators  have  no 
greater  nor  more  rewarding  challenge  than  that  of  helping  a  child  become 
the  kind  of  child  who  merits  both  personal  and  parental  respect. 

As  you  work  with  these  parents  and  children  during  the  year,  it  is 
hoped  that  you  will  use  the  services  of  the  Department  as  often  and  as 
advantageously  as  possible.  Members  of  the  State  staff  are  experienced  in 
many  areas  of  education  and  have  had  opportunity  to  observe  many  varying 
situations  in  many  schools.  If  at  any  time  you  feel  the  need  for  any  profes- 
sional or  technical  assistance,  your  requests  for  service  would  be  appreciated. 
Together,  we  shall  continue  to  plan  and  to  provide  for  the  children  of  North 
Carolina  the  best  quality  of  education  attainable. 
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The  Nation's  strength  depends 
upon  the  minds  of  its  people  as  sure- 
ly as  it  does  upon  their  arms.  Edu- 
cation ...  is  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense, and  a  broad  highway  to  great- 
er opportunity.  Congratulations  to 
those  Avho  have  dedicated  their  lives 
and  talents  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion.—  President  Eisenhower. 
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The  comprehensive  public  high 
school — a  distinctly  American  con- 
tribution to  education — is  a  school 
which  serves  all  the  youth  of  a  com- 
munity, regardless  of  scholastic  abil- 
ity or  destination,  combining  under 
one  roof  academic,  technical,  gen- 
eral, and  vocational  training. — -Dr. 
James  Bryant  Conant. 

It  takes  18  years  for  three  per 
cent  of  the  public  schools  to  accept 
an  educational  innovation. — Stephen 
M.  Corey,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University . 

Education  is  the  responsibility  of 
all  of  us  and  we  are  being  smug  and 
shortsighted  if  we  assume  that  there 
are  yet  enough  schools  and  teachers 
to  provide  for  all  needs  and  to  make 
sure  that  our  free  way  of  life  shall 
prevail. — Franklin  P.  Hawks,  Mas- 
sachusetts Department  of  Education. 

The  most  important  single  deter- 
minant of  the  quality  of  education 
is  the  competence  of  those  who  teach 
and  administer  the  schools. — How- 
ard G.  Spaulding  in  Scholastic 
Teacher. 

The  efficiency  of  the  school  can- 
not rise  above  the  standard  of  quali- 
fications set  for  the  teaching  service. 
To  bring  this  about  the  teachers 
should  be  adequately  paid  and  fairly 
pensioned. — Alfred  E.  Smith. 

That  political  economy  which 
busies  itself  about  capital  and  labor, 
supply  and  demand,  interests  and 
rents,  favorable  and  unfavorable 
balances  of  trade,  but  leaves  out  of 
account  the  elements  of  a  widespread 
mental  development,  is  naught  but 
stupendous  folly.  The  greatest  of  all 
the.  arts  in  political  economy  is  to 
change  a  consumer  into  a  producer; 
and  the  greatest  is  to  increase  the 
producing  power, — and  this  is  to  be 
directly  obtained  by  increasing  his 
intelligence. — Horace  Mann. 
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yeGSi-flaund  ScUoaU 


Some  interest  was  expressed  in  the 
last  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
with  regard  to  a  twelve-month  school 
year.  One  idea  advanced  was  a  four- 
term  staggered  year,  with  each  child 
attending  three  terms  a  year.  Under 
this  plan  each  term  would  have  12 
weeks,  with  everybody  on  vacation 
two  weeks  and  the  other  two  weeks 
used  for  holidays.  This  plan  has  been 
tried  in  a  feAV  places  over  the  na- 
tion. 

After  ten  years,  the  principal  and 
later  superintendent  of  the  Aliquip- 
pa,  Pennsylvania,  schools,  says,  in 
a  recent  issue  of  School  Manage- 
ment, "that  it  is  more  reasonable 
to  consider  it  (the  four-quarter 
plan)  as  a  temporary  'stop-gap' 
measure  which  permits  a  full-time 
educational  program  in  a  rapidly 
growing  community  until  such  time 
as  classroom  space  can  be  provided 
for  all  pupils." 

A  committee  appointed  to  study 
the  all-year  school  plan  in  Atlanta 
and  Fulton  and  DeKalb  Counties 
reported  that  "It  is  our  judgment 
that  the  disadvantages  far  outweigh 
the  advantages."  Furthermore,  that 
committee  states  that  "Our  research 
has  shown  that  all  communities 
which  thoroughly  investigate  the 
plan  reject  it." 

Despite  these  statements,  this 
BULLETIN  wishes  to  present  "Pro 
and  Con"  arguments  as  presented 
in  the  September  number  of  School. 
Management. 

Pro:  Buildings  and  equipment  do 
not  stand  idle  part  of  the  year. 


Fewer  buildings  are  needed,  thus 
reducing  debt  service  and  insurance 
costs. 

Fewer  textbooks  are  needed  at  any 
one  time. 

A  better  chance  to  make  up  work 
lost  by  extended  absence. 

The  work  of  the  pupil  is  evaluated 
more  often  than  under  the  nine- 
month  plan. 

In  pupil  progress  in  health  and 
achievement,  the  advantage  appears 
to  be  with  the  four-quarter  plan. 

Considerable  economy  in  the 
school  budget  has  been  established. 

Con:  Difficult  to  carry  on  mainte- 
nance, repairs,  painting,  cleaning, 
etc. 

Frequent  change  of  teachers  on 
account  of  vacations,  leaves,  etc. 

Not  possible  to  keep  four  groups 
in  same  grade  intact  in  small  schools. 

Too  much  pupil  time  is  wasted  at 
the  end  of  each  quarter  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  one. 

Many  pupils  and  teachers  arc 
forced  to  take  their  vacation  at  an 
undesirable  time  of  year. 

Administrative  and  supervisory 
work  is  greatly  increased. 

Difficult  to  properly  adjust  pupil 
transfers  from  outside  the  district 
and  for  pupils  to  transfer  to  a  nine- 
month  school  in  another  district. 

The  No.  1  disadvantage,  accord- 
ing to  the  Committee  quoted,  "is  the 
inconvenience  the  plan  works  on  the 
individual  family.  Vacation  plans 
and  other  normal  routines  and 
schedules  of  the  family  are  thrown 
into  confusion  when  the  children  of 
the  family  are  scheduled  for  differ- 
ent school  terms  and  different  vaca- 
tion  periods. 


%idGau>u*<fUuf  'lletutA, 


Of  1,726  graduates  of  North  Caro- 
lina institutions  of  higher  learning 
qualifying  for  the  Class  A  certifi- 
cate in  1956,  a  recent  suiwey  shows 
that  942,  or  54.6  per  cent,  taught  in 
this  State  in  1956-57.  Five  hundred, 
29.0  per  cent,  did  not  teach ;  and 
284,  16.5  per  cent,  taught  outside 
this  State.  Considering  the  past 
three  years,  according  to  the  survey, 
it  is  learned  that  the  percentage  of 
white  graduates  that  qualify  for  the 
Class  A  teaching  certificate  who 
teach  outside  this  State  is  increasing 


—9.2  per  cent  in  1954,  14.2  in  1955, 
and  16.5  per  cent  in  1956. 

This  is  certainly  a  discouraging- 
trend.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  most 
persons  preparing  for  the  teaching 
profession  in  North  Carolina  col- 
leges would  secure  employment  in 
this  State  where  there  is  still  a  short- 
age of  well-trained  teachers.  That 
284  teachers  found  it  desirable  to 
seek  and  secure  employment  in  other 
states  must  be  exasperating  to  super- 
intendents who  must  fill  vacancies 
that  occur  in  our  own  schools. 


Bed  Way 

Through  intelligent  experimenta- 
tion, individual  teachers  as  well  as 
school  systems  have  developed  points 
of  view  and  ways  of  working  which 
later  have  been  found  useful  by 
many  other  educators  and  many 
other  school  systems.  These  same 
creative  experimenters  have  likely 
been  the  first  to  discard  their  own 
creations  for  others  more  meaning- 
ful; for,  in  reality,  progress  comes 
in  education  when  individuals  of 
vision  are  willing  to  try  the  new 
even  as  respect  is  tendered  the  old. 
Pope  in  his  couplet, 

"Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new 

is  tried 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside," 

unwittingly  created  a  slogan  which 
professionally-minded  educators 
have  long  since  adopted. 

Finding  the  best  way  frequently 
demands  change,  though  often  the 
manner  in  which  change  is  made  de- 
termines whether  progress  actually 
results.  Teachers  who  work  with 
individual  pupils  day  by  day  and 
justly  claim  that  they  are  forever 
trying  to  do  a  better  job  surely  do 
much  experimenting  as  they  try  to 
find  better  ways  of  teaching  subject 
matter,  better  ways  of  working  with 
parents,  and  better  ways  of  helping- 
each  pupil  understand  himself. 

Equally  true  is  the  fact  that  alert 
supervisors,  principals,  and  super- 
i  ntendents  are  forever  experimenting 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Mod- 
ifications are  made  in  policy  and  in 
ways  of  working  as  careful  evalua- 
tion is  made  of  the  old  and  as  posi- 
tive values  in  the  new  are  consider- 
ed. Leadership  demands  intelligent 
experimentation.  How  often  have 
we  heard  "experimental  attitude"  as 
being  synonymous  with  an  effort  to 
find  a  better  way,  a  more  satisfactory 
solution!  Such  an  attitude,  marked 
by  sincerity  and  intelligence,  is  also 
characterized  by  an  honest  effort  to 
use  all  of  the  old  that  is  fitting  and 
as  much  of  the  new  as  is  feasible. 
Such  an  attitude  is  likewise  charac- 
terized by  open-mindedness  and  a 
willingness  to  see  all  sides  of  all 
issues. 

(Continued   on    page    4) 


SEPTEMBER,  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-SEVEN 


Bomar  Attends  Meeting 
Of  ALA  In  Kansas  City 

Cora  Paul  Bomar,  school  library  ad- 
viser in  the  State  Department,  attendee! 
the  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Library  Association  in  Kansas  City, 
June  22-27.  While  in  Kansas  City  she 
participated  in  a  pre-couference  spon- 
sored by  the  Standards  Committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  School 
Librarians. 

Miss  Bomar  was  one  of  42  librarians, 
representing  all  phases  of  school  library 
work  and  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
•selected  to  work  on  the  revision  of 
School  Libraries  for  Today  and  Tomor- 
row, the  ALA  publication  on  standards. 

As  chairman  of  the  national  organi- 
zation of  State  School  Library  Super- 
visors during  the  past  year,  Miss  Bo- 
mar also  presided  over  the  luncheon 
meeting  of  this  group  in  Kansas  City. 


FINDING   THE  BEST  WAY 

(Continued   from   page    3) 

Educational  progress  in  North 
Carolina  is,  to  a  great  extent,  de- 
pendent on  this  attitude.  Under 
what  conditions  do  pupils  learn  best  ? 
What  are  the  best  ways  to  work 
effectively  with  alert  pupils?  Slow- 
learning  pupils?  What  size  class  is 
best  for  various  ages  and  for  vari- 
ous subject  areas?  To  what  extent 
can  educational  television  improve 
the  quality  of  education?  To  what 
degree  will  pupil-teacher  planning 
bring  about  improved  motivation? 
What  are  the  values  of  cooperative 
evaluation?  How  many  months 
should  school  plants  be  in  operation  ? 
Are  there  advantages  to  consolida- 
tion of  school  districts?  Wherein 
does  merit  pay  deserve  more  careful 
consideration?  Do  requirements  for 
graduation  need  modification? 

These  questions  and  many  others 
similar  in  nature  will  be  answered 
only  as  the  experimental  attitude 
prevails.  In  seeking  the  best  way, 
educators  at  all  levels  are  obligated 
constantly  to  re-examine  the  old  in 
terms  of  the  new.  Moreover,  educa- 
tors, in  cooperation  with  parents 
and  pupils,  are  responsible  for  find- 
ing the  new  way  in  case  the  old  is 
not  sufficient.  Equally  important, 
parents  and  the  public  in  general 
must  be  helped  to  realize  that  only 
in  this  way  can  education  move  for- 
ward. 


Five  Orientation  Conferences  Planned 
For  118  Beginning  Principals  in  State 


One  hundred  and  eighteen  new  prin- 
cipals are  expected  to  participate  in  five 
regional  workshops  sponsored  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
in  collaboration  with  the  Coordinated 
Statewide  Study  of  Educational  Ad- 
ministration late  in  October. 

Tentative  plans  for  these  one-da  y 
conferences  were  drawn  up  by  a  special 
committee  representing  the  Coordinated 
Study  and  the  State  Department  late 
in  August.  Co-Chairmen  of  the  plan- 
ning were  Dr.  Herbert  Wey  of  Appala- 
chian State  Teachers  College  and  J. 
Everette  Miller,  Assistant  State  Super- 
intendent. 

Current  plans  call  for  meetings  in 
Greenville,  October  21 ;  Durham,  Oc- 
tober 22;  Winston-Salem,  October  23; 
■Statesville,  October  24 ;  and  Asheville. 
October  25. 

In  addition  to  new  principals  at  each 
meeting,  there  will  be  a  host  superin- 
tendent, co-chairmen  of  the  workshop, 
and  a  number  of  consultants — including 
elementary  and  union  principals  with 
successful  experience,  college  and 
state  deartment  personnel,  and  super- 
visors. Tentatively,  it  has  been  agreed 
that  Assistant  Superintendent  Miller 
will  serve  as  co-ordinating  chairman 
throughout  the  week  and  that  some 
individual  in  each  region  will  serve 
with  him  as  co-chairman. 

'As  final  plaus  are  made  for  these 
orientation  workshops,  activities  for 
each  conference  will  remain  sufficiently 
flexible  that  each  participant  will  be 
able  to  gain  as  much  help  as  possible," 
declared  Wey  and  Miller.  It  is  possible 
that  a  pre-confereuce  survey  of  prob- 
lems encountered  by  beginning  princi- 
pals will  be  made,  according  to  the 
co-chairmen ;  but  whether  this  is  done 
or  not,  principals  will  be  encouraged, 
in  small  groups  or  otherwise,  to  identify 
those  matters  of  greatest  concern  to 
them  as  beginning  administrators.  Op- 
portunities will  be  given  during  the  day 
for  each  administrator  to  confer  priv- 
ately with  several  consultants. 

A  survey  compiled  by  Dr.  Vester  M. 
Mulholland  shows  that  for  1957-58  there 
will  be  61  new  (P-O)  white  elementary 
principals  and  18  new  Negro  principals. 
Principals  will  be  new  in  30  white  union 
schools  and  in  three  Negro  union 
schools.  Throughout  the  State  there  will 
be  two  new  white  junior  high  princi- 
pals and  four  beginning  senior  high 
principals  in  white  schools.  This  total 
of  118  beginning  principals  for  1957-5S 
is  almost  three  times  as  large  as  the 


total  number  P-0  principals  last  year, 
when  there  were  33  new  white  princi- 
pals and  10  beginning  Negro  principals. 

Superintendents  throughout  the 
State,  according  to  Mulholland,  indi- 
cated a  strong  interest  in  these  project- 
ed orientation  workshops  and  offered  to 
assist  in  every  way  possible. 

Exact  details  of  these  five  regional 
meetings — including  time,  place,  and 
consultants — will  be  announced  through 
Superintendent  Carroll's  office  within  a 
few  days. 

School  Insurance  Fund 
Continues  to  Grow 

With  95  of  the  174  school  adminis- 
trative units  participating,  the  State's 
Public  School  Insurance  Fund  shows 
continued  growth,  according  to  a  re- 
port as  of  December  31,  1956,  by  the 
Director  of  the  Fund,  Thomas  W.  Win- 
borne,  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  Fund  was  established  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1949.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year's  operation  in- 
surance in  force  amounted  to  $41,943,- 
735.26.  As  of  December  31,  1956,  Mr. 
Winborne's  report  shows  $231,460,885 
insurance  in  force.  Premiums  collected 
during  this  period  amounted  to  $2,514,- 
351.99,  whereas  fire  and  other  losses 
totaled  $1,353,346.97.  Earned  surplus, 
therefore,  amounts  to  $1,381,597.60. 

The  following  units  are  participating 
in  the  Fund:  Alamance,  Alleghany, 
Anson,  Avery,  Bertie,  Brunswick,  Bun- 
combe, Burke,  Cabarrus,  Camden. 
Cherokee,  Chowan,  Clay,  Currituck, 
Dare,  Davie,  Duplin,  Edgecombe,  For- 
syth, Franklin,  Gates,  Graham,  Gran- 
ville, Greene,  Harnett,  Haywood,  Hert- 
ford, Hoke,  Hyde,  Jackson,  Johnston, 
Jones,  Lenoir,  Lincoln,  Macon,  Madison, 
Martin,  McDowell,  Mitchell,  Montgom- 
ery, Moore,  Nash,  New  Hanover,  Ons- 
low, Orange,  Pender,  Polk,  Randolph, 
Robeson,  Rowan,  Scotland,  Stanly, 
Stokes,  Surry,  Swain,  Transylvania, 
Tyrrell,  Union,  Wake,  Washington,  Wa- 
tauga, Wayne,  Yadkin,  Yancey;  An- 
drews, Asheboro,  Asheville,  Burlington, 
Canton,  Elkin,  Franklinton,  Fremont, 
Gastonia,  Goldsboro,  Hamlet,  Laurin- 
burg,  Leaksville,  Lenoir,  Lincolnton, 
Madison,  Marion,  Monroe,  Mooresville, 
Morven,  Murphy,  Mount  Airy,  Newton, 
Pinehurst,  Roanoke  Rapids,  Saint  Pauls, 
Tarboro,  Tryon,  Wadesboro,  Whiteville, 
Kannapolis  (Included  in  Cabarrus  and 
Rowan  Counties). 
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Principals  To  Meet 
In  Asheville,  Nov.  5-6 

The  Statewide  Professional  Confer- 
ence of  Principals  will  be  held  in  Ashe- 
ville on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 5-6,  according  to  a  recent  an- 
nouncement by  Mildred  Mooneyhan, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Lewis  H.  Swindell,  Jr.,  of  Washing- 
ton, vice-president  of  the  principals' 
organization,  is  chairman  of  the  pro- 
gram committee.  Other  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  president,  E.  Faust 
Johnson  of  Ayden,  are  Ira  B.  Jones  of 
Asheville,  who  will  have  charge  of  local 
arrangements,  and  Paul  J.  Clarke  of 
Winterville  and  Joe  T.  Kornegay  of 
Washington. 

Experimentation  Urged 
By  Dr.  Jerry  Stoddard 

Dr.  Jerry  Stoddard  of  the  Fund  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education  spoke 
at  the  annual  conference  of  superin- 
tendents in  Mars  Hill,  August  15,  on 
the  topic  "Thinking  About  Tomorrow." 

In  his  enthusiasm  for  schools'  retool- 
ing themselves  for  the  task  ahead,  Dr. 
Stoddard  stressed  the  need  for  experi- 
mentation in  the  public  schools.  "As 
yet  we  do  not  know  what  size  class  is 
best  for  particular  ages  and  particular 
areas  of  subject  matter.  In  this  broad 
field  there  is  need  for  intelligent  ex- 
perimentation." 

Dr.  Stoddard  commended  the  State 
for  moving  forward  experimentally 
with  educational  television  programs ; 
and  suggested  that  superintendents 
must  approach  the  experiment  with 
open  minds,  realizing  that  good  may  or 
may  not  evolve.  "Educational  tele- 
vision," declared  Stoddard,  "will  never 
obviate  the  necessity  for  good  teachers. 
Moreover,  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
schools  will  be  able  to  use  all  the 
teachers  which  our  institutions  can 
prepare." 

In  concluding  his  remarks,  Dr.  Stod- 
dard urged  superintendents  to  alert 
themselves  and  their  constituents  to 
the  realistic  needs  which  face  the 
world,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  break 
the  log-jam  of  complacency  wherever  it 
exists,  and  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
modifying  educational  experiences  to 
the  end  that  every  pupil  has  those  op- 
portunities which  will  enable  him  to 
achieve  his  own  best  self. 

Dr.  Stoddard  was  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Denver,  Los  An- 
geles, and  Philadelphia.  For  many  years 
he  was  also  chairman  of  the  Education 
Policies  Commission. 


Annual  Mars  Hill  Conference  Featured 
By  Timely  Addresses  and  Discussions 


Variety  and  timeliness  marked  the 
annual  conference  of  State  school 
superintendents  which  was  held  at 
Mars  Hill  College,  August  13-16.  More 
than  500  superintendents,  members  of 
their  families,  and  special  guests  at- 
tended this  gathering. 

Lectures,  symposia,  discussions,  and 
recreation  were  blended  into  a  four- 
day  program  which  seemed  to  have 
significance  for  all  participants.  Lect- 
urers included  Dr.  John  Ludington  of 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
whose  address  was  entitled,  "Strength- 
ening the  Content  Value  of  the  Curric- 
ulum" ;  Dr.  Jerry  Stoddard  with  The 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion who  spoke  on  "Need  for  Re-Ap- 
praising Our  Public  Schools";  Dr. 
Kenneth  Goodson,  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  in  Charlotte,  who 
spoke  on  the  topic,  "There  Was  A  Lad"  ; 
and  Superintendent  Charles  F.  Carroll, 
who  concluded  the  conference  with  an 
address  entitled,  "Emerging  Issues  in 
Public  Education." 

Changes  in  public  school  law  were 
reviewed  by  Assistant  Superintendent 
J.  Everette  Miller,  with  the  assistance 
of  Messrs.  C.  C.  Brown,  T.  Carl  Brown, 
John  L.  Cameron,  A.  C.  Davis,  Charles 
E.  Spencer,  Thomas  B.  Winborne,  and 
the  Honorable  Claude  Love,  assistant 
attorney-general. 

Educational  programs  which  will  be 
new,  or  greatly  expanded,  in  the  public- 
schools  were  briefly  explained  and  dis- 
cussed as  follows:  "The  Scholarship 
Loan  Fund  for  Prospective  Teachers," 
Nile  F.  Hunt;  "Program  of  Training 
for  Trainable  Mentally  Retarded  Chil- 
dren," Felix  S.  Barker  and  John  W. 
Magill ;  "Driver  Training  and  Safety 
Education,"  John  C.  Noe;  and  "Fire 
Safety  Education,"  John  L.   Cameron. 

Certain  experimental  programs  in 
public  education  within  the  State  were 
likewise  discussed  during  the  confer- 
ence with  Superintendents  Craig  Phil- 
lips, Jesse  Sanderson,  and  John  Otts 
explaining  the  programs  for  gifted  chil- 
dren in  Winston-Salem,  Raleigh,  and 
Charlotte,  respectively.  "Foreign  lan- 
guages in  the  elementary  grades"  was 
discussed  by  Superintendents  McLeod 
of  Sanford  and  Jesse  Sanderson  of  Ra- 
leigh ;  and  "Television  in  the  Public- 
Schools"  was  discussed  by  Superinten- 
dent Dean  B.  Pruette  of  High  Point 
and  Dr.  Jerry  Stoddard  of  "The  Fund 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education." 

At  another  general  session  four  topics 
pertinent  to  superintendents  were  also 


discussed :  "Changes  in  Fiscal  Proced- 
ures and  Organization,"  by  C.  D.  Doug- 
las ;  "Changes  in  Trade,  Industrial,  and 
Distributive  Education,"  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Carroll  and  Messrs.  J.  Warren  Smith, 
Murray  Thornburg,  A.  Wade  Martin, 
and  T.  Carl  Brown  ;  "Changes  in  Re- 
tirement Laws  and  Benefits,"  Nathan 
H.  Yelton;  and  "North  Carolina  Citi 
zens  Committee  For  Better  Schools,' 
Dallas  Herring  and  M.  E.  Yount. 

Recreational  activities  planned  for 
adults  and  teenagers  included  a  musical 
concert  by  the  Brevard  Music  Center 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  James 
Christian  Pfohl,  a  reception,  a  special 
fellowship  dinner,  tennis,  story  hours, 
swimming,  weiner  roasts,  folk  dancing, 
and  movies. 

The  program  committee  for  the  Con- 
ference included  Miss  Flossie  Marsh- 
banks,  A.  B.  Combs,  L.  H.  Jobe,  and 
J.   E.  Miller. 

Scholarship  Qualifying  Test 
To  Be  Given  October  22 

The  Scholarship  Qualifying  Test  will 
be  given  in  the  high  schools  throughout 
the  country  on  Tuesday,  October  22, 
1957.  These  tests  are  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed by  Educational  Testing  Serv- 
ice, Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Any  secondary  school  senior  seeking 
to  qualify  for  one  or  more  scholarship 
programs  may  take  the  test.  Any  school 
may  ask  seniors  to  take  it  for  guidance 
purposes.  Or  any  senior  student  may 
take  it  for  his  own  guidance  or  simply 
for  the  record.  All  students  must  be 
registered  for  the  'SQT  by  their  sec- 
ondary school  principals. 

In  addition  to  four  national  scholar- 
slup  programs,  a  number  of  colleges, 
universities,  and  regional  scholarship 
programs  will  use  the  SQT  for  selec- 
tion of  finalists.  The  four  national  pro- 
grams are:  National  Honor  Society 
Scholarship  Program,  National  Merit 
Scholarship  Program,  National  Presby- 
terian College  Scholarship  Program. 
National  Scholarship  Service  and  Fund 
for  Negro  Students. 

School  registration  forms  were  sent 
to  all  secondary  schools  early  in  May. 
Completion  and  return  of  these  forms 
constituted  registration. 

Early  in  'September,  every  school  re- 
ceived an  appropriate  form  on  which 
to  revise,  if  necessary,  its  spring  esti- 
mate of  candidates,  or  to  rc(/istcr,  if  it 
failed  to  do  so  in  the  sprint}. 


SEPTEMBER,  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-SEVEN 


Dr.  John  Ludingfon  Suggests  Ways 
For  Strengthening  Curriculum  Content 


'Strengthening  the  Content  Value  of 
the  Curriculum"  was  the  topic  of  an 
address  given  by  Dr.  John  Ludington  of 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
at  the  annual  Mars  Hill  conference  for 
school   superintendents,   August   15. 

In  pointing  out  the  need  for  reform 
in  the  content,  method,  and  administra- 
tion of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, Dr.  Ludington  emphasized  the 
need  for  a  depth  of  understanding  as 
schools  plan  to  do  all  that  is  expected 
of  them.  "New  concepts  of  time,  space, 
and  human  relations;  our  greater  cul- 
tural heritage ;  and  our  disagreement 
as  to  values ;  more  students,  wider 
diffuseness  in  ability,  and  wider  aspira- 
tions;— these  and  other  factors  have 
complicated  the  task  of  the  administra- 
tor to  an  alarming  degree,"'  declared 
Ludington. 

"Superintendents  and  state  depart- 
ments," Ludington  stated,  "must  assume 
the  leadership  in  improving  the  curric- 
ulum. Decisions  must  be  made  and 
quality  must  be  inserted.  Strengthen- 
ing the  curriculum  should  be  the  goal 
of  every  educator,  and  all  efforts  to- 
ward improving  schools  should  ulti- 
mately aim  at  a  better  curriculum." 
Dr.  Ludington  stressed  the  interdisci- 
plinary approach  toward  strengthening 
the  curriculum. 

The  speaker  also  underscored  the  fact 
that  "the  vanishing  of  low-skill  jobs 
has  created  the  necessity  for  more  em- 
phasis on  mathematics,  science,  and  the 
arts  of  communication."  Industry  will 
need  more  than  150,000  men  well 
trained  in  electronics,  for  example,  in 
the  next  five  years.  Diplomacy  needs 
personnel  who  can  use  the  language  of 
the  country  in  which  they  work ;  and 
personal  relations  at  all  levels  demand 
greater  skill  in  the  arts  of  communi- 
cation. 

"Better  teaching."  Ludington  pointed 
out,  "widens  the  range  of  individual 
differences — making  it  imperative  that 
more  and  more  teaching  be  done  from 
this  point  of  view." 

Dr.  Ludington  stressed  the  need  for 
a  more  realistic  approach  to  the  teach- 
ing of  foreign  languages,  citing  the 
overwhelming  evidence  that  young 
pupils  learn  languages  better  than 
older  pupils,  that  the  informal  approach 
is  superior  to  the  grammar-translation, 
approach,  and  that  two  years  of  a 
foreign  language  in  high  school  is 
totally  inadequate  for  effective  prepara- 
tion in  any  language. 

In  concluding  his  address,  Dr.  Lud- 
ington emphasized  the  fact  that  pupils 


Principals  Must  Inspect 
Buildings;  Conduct  Drills 

Under  new  legislation  enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1957,  the 
duties  of  principals  with  respect  to 
inspecting  school  buildings  for  fire 
hazards  and  conducting  fire  drills  have 
been  increased. 

Under  section  115-150,  as  amended, 
it  is  "the  duty  of  the  principal  to  con- 
duct a  fire  drill  during  the  first  week 
after  the  opening  of  school  and  there- 
after at  least  one  fire  drill  each  school 
month"  . . .  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
each  principal  to  inspect  each  of  the 
buildings  in  his  charge  at  least  twice 
each  month  during  the  regular  school 
session."  And  he  shall  "file  a  written 
report  once  each  month  during  the 
regular  school  session  with  his  local 
committee,  and  two  copies  . . .  with  the 
superintendent  . . ." 

A  pamphlet,  "Fire  Safety,"  contain- 
ing the  sections  of  the  law  with  re- 
gard to  fire  drills,  fire  hazards,  and 
inspections,  together  with  suggested 
rules  for  conducting  fire  drills  and  for 
the  teaching  of  fire  safety  has  been 
prepared  jointly  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Insurance  and  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  Copies 
of  this  pamphlet  and  a  supply  of  in- 
spection forms  upon  which  the  princi- 
pal makes  his  report  have  been  sent  to 
the  superintendents.  Additional  copies 
of  the  pamphlet  are  available  from  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

Geographic  Bulletins 
Again  To  Be  Issued 

The  first  issue  of  the  GEOGRAPHIC 
SCHOOL  BULLETIN  for  the  1957-58 
school  year  will  be  in  subscribers'  hands 
on  Monday,  October  7,  and  each  Mon- 
day thereafter  for  30  weeks  with  the 
exception  of  the  Christmas  and  Easter 
holidays. 

The  BULLETINS  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  the  School  'Service  Division, 
National  Geographic  Society,  Washing- 
ton 6,  D.  C.  Domestic  subscription  rate 
is  $1.25  for  the  thirty  issues,  October 
7,  1957,  to  May  19,  1958.  United  States 
subscribers  may  now  send  $3.00  and 
receive  the  next  90  issues  (three  full 
school  years) — an  offer  that  saves  both 
money  and  the  bother  of  annual  re- 
newals. 

and  subject   matter   can   be   taught   at 
the  same  time, 


J.  Warren  Smith  Serves 
On  National  Committee 

Dr.  J.  Warren  Smith,  director  of  the 
division  of  vocational  education  in  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
represented  North  Carolina  and  the 
Southern  states.  August  21-23,  in  a 
policy  meeting  of  the  National  Voca- 
tional education  committee. 

The  committee,  appointed  by  Law- 
rence G.  Derthick,  commissioner  of 
education  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, is  composed  of  four  state  chief 
school  officers  and  four  directors  of 
vocational  education. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  this  committee 
to  complete  a  final  policy  statement  for 
vocational  education  which  will  serve 
as  a  basic  guide  in  vocational  education 
for  all  the  states  during  the  next  sev- 
eral years. 

TV  Classes  Begin  In  State 

Classes  by  television  began  in  22 
school  systems  in  North  Carolina  on 
September  9. 

This  is  a  $200,000  experimental  pro- 
gram co-sponsored  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion Fund  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education.  Charles  W.  Phillips,  former 
Woman's  College  publicity  director, 
will  direct  the  program  which  will  run 
for  30  weeks. 

Prior  to  beginning  these  classes  by 
airwaves,  50  principals  and  75  class- 
room teachers  attended  a  two-weeks 
workshop  at  Chapel  Hill  preparing  for 
the  experiment.  According  to  the  plan 
of  operation,  four  broadcasting  teach- 
ers will  lecture  from  studios  in  Chapel 
Hill  and  Greensboro.  Students  in  class- 
rooms in  participating  schools  will  be 
supervised  by  their  classroom  teachers, 
following  which  questions  and  answers, 
additional  information,  assignments 
and  home  work  will  be  directed. 

WUNC-TV,  Channel  4,  will  originate 
the  broadcasts,  and  WSJS  in  Winston- 
Salem,  Channel  12.  will  pick  up  the 
broadcast  from  Channel  4.  WSOC  in 
Charlotte  and  WLOW  in  Asheville  also 
will  pick  up  the  broadcast. 

Class  schedules  are: 
9  :00  a.m.  U.S.  History 
9 :30  a.m.  General  Science 

10 :00  a.m.  World  History 

10 :30  a.m.  Arithmetic 

School  systems  participating  in  the 
experiment  are:  Albemarle,  Charlotte, 
Winston-Salem,  Roxboro,  Greensboro, 
High  Point,  Fayetteville,  Asheville, 
Hickory,  Siler  City,  Sanford,  Lincoln- 
ton,  Cary,  Garner,  Fuquay  Springs. 
Shelby,  Salisbury,  Iredell  County, 
Cherryville,  Rocky  Mount,  Mooresville, 
and  Mecklenburg  County. 
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Freeman  Receives  ED.  D. 
From  Peabody  College 

Julius  P.  Freeman,  rating  specialist 
in  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, was  awarded  his  doctor  oi 
education  degree  by  George  Peabody 
College  at  the  summer  commencement 
program,  August  12. 

Dr.  Freeman's  dissertation  topic  was 
"Relationship  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  to  Teacher  Education." 
His  adviser  was  Dr.  W.  D.  McClurkin. 
Freeman's  dissertation  is  summarized 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Before  coming  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  1948,  Dr.  Freeman  was  teacher 
and  principal  in  Bladen  County  and 
taught  also  at  the  University  of  Chat- 
tanooga. He  is  an  A.B.  and  M.A.  grad- 
uate from  Wake  Forest  College. 

Freeman  is  active  in  school,  church, 
and  community  activities ;  and  at  pres- 
ent is  serving  as  president  of  the  'Sher- 
wood Bates  Elementary  School  PTA. 


Good  School  Features 
Named  by  Dr.  Pierce 

Characteristics  of  a  "good  school" 
were  named  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Pierce  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
to  a  Rotary  Club  audience  recently. 

Dr.  Pierce,  Consultant  in  Health  and 
Physical  Education,  gave  the  following 
as  features  of  a  good  school : 

1.  An  adequate  amount  of  money 
spent  on  each  pupil  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  school. 

2.  An  adequate  supply  of  competent 
teachers. 

3.  Maximum  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. 

4.  A  competent  administration  anil 
supervision  of  students. 

Conditions  not  conducive  to  good 
education  were  listed  by  Dr.  Pierce  as 
crowded  conditions,  poor  teachers,  in- 
adequate supervision  and  inadequate 
materials.  Most  of  these  conditions  are 
characteristic  of  small  schools,  he 
stated. 

Small  schools,  Dr.  Pierce  told  his 
audience,  have  many  disadvantages. 
Among  those  mentioned  were: 

Teachers  are  forced  to  teach  in 
areas  in  which  they  are  not  familiar 
or  interested. 

The  curriculum  offering  is  quite 
limited,  and  principals  often  have  to 
teach  classes,  thus  taking  their  time 
away  from  administrative  duties. 

Special  services,  such  as  guidance 
and  library  facilities,  cannot  be  of- 
fered ;  and  extra  curricular  activities 
are  quite  limited. 


Johnson  and  Shannon  Contribute  Article 
To  Am.  School  and  University  Yearbook 


"Science  Facilities  for  Today's 
Schools,"  is  the  title  of  a  six-page 
article  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
1957  Yearbook,  American  School  and 
University,  written  by  Marvin  R.  A. 
Johnson,  design  consultant  of  the  di- 
vision of  school  planning,  and  Henry 
A.  Shannon,  adviser  in  science  and 
mathematics,  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

The  article,  intended  to  "stimulate 
(lie  interest  and  the  imagination  of 
architects  and  school  authorities,"  deals 
with  desirable  facilities  for  classroom 
activities,  facilities  for  a  projection 
area,  a  reading  area,  a  storage  area,  as 
well  as  facilities  for  outdoor  activities. 
The  school  site,  the  authors  point  out. 
might  also  include  facilities  for  an 
arboretum,  school  forest,  tree  growth 
demonstration,  wild  flower  and  rock 
garden,  erosion  control,  fields  for  crops 
and  horticulture,  nature  trails,  and 
wild  life  sanctuary. 

Advantages  of  the  perimeter-type 
furniture  arrangement  are  discussed  in 
terms  of  flexibility,  since  science  teach- 
ers often  teach  more  than  one  science 
course    and    frequently    teach    mathe- 


matics or  some  other  subject.  Such  an 
arrangement,  the  authors  emphasize, 
permits  for  experiment  at  any  time, 
rather  than  on  set  days. 

Johnson  and  Shannon  have  illustrat- 
ed their  article  with  thirteen  pictures 
and  floor  plans.  In  concluding  the 
article,  the  authors  state: 

"To  some  people,  such  freedom  to 
change  science  facilities  in  the  future 
may  seem  unnecessary.  Yet  most  school 
buildings  which  are  built  today  will 
endure  for  many  years.  It  is  presump- 
tuous for  today's  planners  to  think  they 
can  provide  facilities  which  will  con- 
tinue satisfactory  without  change  for 
the  next  thirty  years  or  more.  There 
may  be  an  increase  in  school  population 
for  a  particular  school.  A  larger  por- 
tion of  high  school  enrollments  may 
study  science.  Adults  may  re-enter 
school  to  study  science  not  taken  dur- 
ing their  earlier  education.  Subject 
matter  in  science  courses  may  change." 

Messrs.  Johnson  and  Shannon  are 
to  be  complimented  on  their  timely, 
loell-ioritten,  and  scientifically-sound 
article.  Many  readers  will  likely  find  it 
stimulating   and   profitable. 


Taylor  Dodson  Leaves  State  Department 
For  Position  With  Wake  Forest  College 


Dr.  Taylor  Dodson,  adviser  in  physi- 
cal education  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  for  the  past 
7  years,  resigned  as  of  August  30  to 
accept  a  position  with  Wake  Forest 
College  as  associate  professor  of  physi- 
cal education  and  director  of  campus 
recreational    activities. 

Dodson,  a  native  of  Rockingham 
County,  is  a  graduate  of  Berea  College, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Indiana  University  with  A.B.,  M.A., 
and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  these  respective 
institutions.  His  doctor's  dissertation, 
part  of  a  nation-wide  study  conducted 
by  Indiana  University,  was  an  evalua- 
tion of  programs  of  health  and  physical 
education  in  North  Carolina. 

At  present  Dr.  Dodson  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  District  Associa- 
tion in  Health,  Physical  Education,  and 
Recreation ;  and  is  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  State  Association.  He  has  con- 
tributed to  popular  and  scholarly  jour- 
nals in  the  area  of  health,  physical  edu- 
cation, and  recreation, 


Dodson  is  married  to  the  former 
Evelyn  Beasley  and  is  the  father  of 
two  children. 

In  commenting  upon  Dodson's  resig- 
nation, Charlie  Spencer,  director  of  the 
division  of  school  health  and  physical 
education,  stated.  "Taylor  Dodson  has 
done  much  to  create  wholesome  con- 
cepts concerning  health,  physical  edu- 
cation, and  recreation  throughout  North 
Carolina  ;  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  reluctantly  loses  Dr.  Dod- 
son's services.  Wake  Forest  is  indeed 
fortunate  to  gain  such  a  capable  man !" 

Dodson's  successor  has  not  been 
chosen. 

Congratulation*-  to  Taylor  Dodson 
for  a  great  job  while  a  member  of  the 
State  Department!  Many  individuals 
and  many  schools  now  have  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  role  of  health, 
physical  education,  and  recreation  in 
the  total  school  program  than  ever 
before.  The  best  Irishes  of  the  State 
Department  and  Dr.  Dodson's  many 
friends  go  with  him  and  his  family  as 
he  enters  upon,  liis  new  responsibilities 
at  Wake  Forest  College. 
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American  Education  Week 

American  Education  Week  will  be  observed  this  year  November 
10-16.  Theme  for  this  year's  observance  is,  An  Educated  People  Moven 
Freedom  Forward.  Activities  of  the  week,  focused  on  that  theme,  will 
call  attention  to  the  vital  role  of  education  in  building  and  maintaining 
our  American  way  of  life. 

Topics  for  daily  emphasis  are  : 

Nov.  10 — Education  for  Moral  Values 

Nov.  11 — Education  for  Responsible  Citizenship 

Nov.  12 — What  Our  Schools  Should  Achieve 

Nov.  13— Ways  To  Provide  Better  Education 

Nov.  14 — Our  Community's  Teachers 

Nov.  15 — Our  School-Community  Relationships 

Nov.  16— Our  Own  Responsibility  for  Better  Schools 

Observance  of  American  Education  Week  is  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  the  American  Legion,  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  and  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Materials 
and  planning  suggestions  are  available  from  the  National  Education 
Association,  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  OF  NORTH   CAROLINA  TEACHERS 


Kind  and  Tear  Supply 

Elementary: 

1953-54 716 

1954-55 702 

1955-56 760 

High  School: 

1953-54 1263 

1954-55 1210 

1955-56 1237 

Total: 

1953-54 1979 

1954-55 1912 

1955-56 1997 

*  Demand  the  following  school  year. 


Shortage 


1757 
1697 
1831 

1041 
995 

1071 

550 

543 
526 

476 

455 
472 

+  74 
+  88 
+  54 

871 
905 
934 

+  392 
+  305 
+  303 

504 
573 
518 

203 
230 
242 

+301 
+343 

+276 

2628 
2602 
2765 

649 
690 
768 

1954 
1116 
1044 

679 
685 
714 

+375 
+431 
+330 

TEACHER  SUPPLY  (1956)  AND   DEMAND  (1956-57) 


Field 

Individuals 

Subjects 

Individuals 

Subjects 

Subjects 

Supply  Demand 

Supply 

Demand 

Supply  Demand  Supply 

Deniaui 

Elementary 

760 

1831 

526 

472 

Secondary : 

37 

31 

37 

31 

•'() 

4 

20 

4 

Art  

18 

5 

18 

1 

1 

Bible   

29 

6 

29 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Biology   

49 

28 

54 

29 

74 

11 

74 

11 

Chemistry  

4 

2 

7 

5 

5 

1 

9 

9 

Commerce  

189 

ISO 

190 

130 

SO 

30 

80 

30 

English    

228 

219 

246 

232 

36 

45 

40 

49 

French  

23 

12 

38 

46 

11 

3 

13 

12 

H.   Economics   

102 

77 

103 

81 

51 

IS 

51 

19 

Ind.  Arts 

28 

10 

30 

10 

29 

16 

29 

6 

Latin  

1 

3 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Library  Science 

11 

6 

23 

11 

13 

10 

23 

12 

Mathematics    

84 

104 

101 

115 

23 

24 

23 

25 

Music  

62 

24 

63 

24 

19 

15 

19 

17 

Phys.  Ed 

158 

92 

216 

117 

58 

23 

63 

31 

Physics  

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Science 

55 

90 

109 

144 

15 

20 

20 

39 

Social  Studies  

146 

67 

390 

180 

74 

21 

S4 

59 

Spanish  

8 

4 

21 

13 

1 

0 

1 

9 

Others  

5 

24 

5 

24 

0 

9 

0 

9 

Total    Secondary   

1237 

934 

1681 

1208 

518 

242 

558 

329 

Grand  Total 

1997 

2765 

1044 

714 

Board  Approves  Lease 
For  Oil  Exploration 

A  lease  "in  principle"  to  allow  a 
Texas  oil  company  to  explore  certain 
lands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
was  agreed  to  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  at  its  regular  meeting  on 
August  1. 

The  proposed  area  upon  which  drill- 
ing would  be  made  is  owned  by  the 
State  Board.  If  oil  is  found  the  State 
would  receive  royalties. 

Wells  were  drilled  upon  lands  owned 
by  the  Board  several  years  ago  without 
success.  In  the  middle  forties,  Standard 
Oil  drilled  to  10,000  feet  near  Hatteras 
on  the  outer  banks. 


Special  Events  Bulletin 
Available  to  Educators 

"Special  Events  in  the  Physical  Edu- 
cation Program,"  the  latest  mimeo- 
graphed publication  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  prepared 
largely  by  Miss  Helen  Stuart  and  Dr. 
Taylor  Dodson,  indicates  how  special 
events  can : 

1.  Offer  excellent  opportunities  to 
interpret  the  physical  education 
program  to  parents. 

2.  Serve  as  a  good  public  relations 
medium  to  bring  the  school  and 
community  closer  together. 

3.  Give  a  sense  of  achievement  to 
certain  pupils  who  seldom  gain 
this  necessary  feeling  in  other 
ways. 

4.  Point  out  to  pupils  and  parents 
the  place  of  physical  education  in 
the  total  school  program. 

Contents  of  this  32-page  bulletin  in- 
clude the  following  items :  purpose  of 
special  events,  kinds  of  special  events, 
preliminary  planning  and  organization, 
preparation  of  the  program,  prepara- 
tion of  facilities,  play  supervisors  and 
officials,  rehearsals,  entrances  and 
exits,  costuming,  scenery,  printed  pro- 
grams, themes,  evaluation,  and  refer- 
ences. 

Two-thirds  of  the  bulletin  is  devoted 
to  sample  programs  under  such  head- 
ings as  demonstrations,  May  day  pro- 
grams, festivals,  play  days,  sports  days, 
and  field  days. 

Throughout  the  bulletin  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  fact  that  all  special 
events  should  be  educational  and  co- 
operative in  nature,  and  that  purposes 
should  be  clearly  defined  as  planning 
gets  underway. 

Copies  have  been  mailed  to  super- 
visors in  the  State,  and  others  will  b€> 
available  upon  request  through  the  mail 
or  as  consultants  work  with  teachers. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


Three  City  Boards  Assign 
Negroes  to  White  Schools 

With  the  assignment  by  three  city 
hoards  of  education  for  twelve  Negro 
children  to  attend  schools  formerly  at- 
tended by  white  children  this  year,  the 
State  has  for  the  first  time  since  estab- 
lishment of  the  public  schools  provided 
non-segregated  schools. 

The  Charlotte  board  of  education  ap- 
proved the  request  of  five  Negroes  to 
attend  formerly  all-white  schools,  but 
since  this  approval  one  has  moved  to 
another  area  of  the  city  and  will  not 
he  permitted  to  attend  the  assigned 
school.  Five  Negro  children  in  Greens- 
boro and  one  in  Winston-Salem  were 
'assigned  to  formerly  all-white  schools 
in  those  respective  units.  'Subsequently. 
an  effort  by  white  parents  in  Charlotte 
and  Greensboro  to  prevent  integration 
in  these  cases  failed  when  judges  in 
two  separate  actions  threw  their  peti- 
tions out  of  court. 

Sixty-six  Negroes  in  McDowell  Coun- 
ty failed  in  their  efforts  to  get  assigned 
to  the  all-white  Old  Fort  School.  The 
County  Board  ruled  that  the  applica- 
tions were  not  made  on  proper  forms 
nor  to  the  proper  officials.  According  to 
the  Board's  ruling  applications  must 
be  on  forms  furnished  by  the  county 
and  made  to  the  principal  of  the  school 
to  which  application  is  made. 

One  application  made  by  a  Raleigh 
pupil  to  attend  a  school  for  whites  was 
turned  down  by  the  Raleigh  City  Board 
of  Education  "in  the  interest  of  public 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  boy."  An 
appeal  to  the  Federal  district  court  has 
been  made  by  the  parents  of  the  pupil. 

The  renewed  plea  for  transfer  of  one 
Negro  child  to  a  white  school  in  Chapel 
Hill  was  rejected  because  the  Board 
felt  that  the  opportunities  were  equally 
good  at  the  two  schools  concerned,  and 
that  the  best  interests  of  Chapel  Hill- 
white  and  colored  —  would  be  best 
served  by  denying  the  application. 

In  Durham  14  Negro  families  re- 
quested that  racial  considerations  be 
ruled  out  in  putting  any  child  in  any 
school  in  the  city.  This  was  done  prior 
to  the  assignment  of  all  children  by 
the  City  Board  to  schools  in  accordance 
with  last  year's  organization.  An  appeal 
of  parents  of  nine  students  for  reassign- 
ment to  white  schools  has  been  turned 
down. 

Applications  for  re-assignment  to  a 
white  school  by  six  Negroes  in  Swain 
County  were  turned  down  by  the  board 
of  education  of  that  county  "for  the 
protection  of  the  applicants."  It  was 
the  feeling  of  the  Board  chairman  that 


Calendar  of  Professional  Meetings, 
Conferences,  Workshops,  Institutes 

October  1  — District  Meeting,  N.  C.  E.  A.,  Burlington 

October  4  — District  Meeting,  N.  C.  E.  A.,  Asheville 

October  8  — District  Meeting,  N.  C.  E.  A.,  Rocky  Mount 

October  11  —District  Meeting,  N.  C.  E.  A..  Charlotte 

October  15  District  Meeting,  N.  C.  E.  A.,  Fayettevillc 

October  18  -District  Meeting,  N.  C.  E.  A„  Durham 

October  6-1:2  -Fire  Prevention  Week 

November  5-6  -Statewide   Professional    Conference    lor    Principals, 

Asheville 
November  7-8  North  Carolina  College  Conference,  Winston-Salem 

November  8-9         --North  Carolina  Kindergarten  Teachers   Association. 

Charlotte 
November  10-16       -American  Education  Week 

November  17-19     — State  Conference  of  Supervisors,  Southern  Pines 
November  11-15     — Annual  Meeting,  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, Cleveland 
November  13-15     — Adult  Education  Association  Conference.  U.  S.  Grant 

Hotel,  San  Diego,  California 
November  17-23     —National  Book  Week 
November  28  — Thanksgiving 


830  Teenagers  Win  Merit  Scholarships 


Winners  of  the  largest  scholarship 
competition  ever  conducted  in  the  U.  S. 
were  announced  last  May  as  830  bril- 
liant teenagers  were  named  the  Merit 
Scholars  of  1957. 

The  Merit  Scholars  and  the  colleges 
they  have  chosen  to  attend  will  share 
over  $4  million  in  scholarship  aid  pro- 
vided by  57  companies  and  foundations. 
The  nationwide  competition  is  conduct- 
ed by  the  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Corporation,  which  annually  searches 
the  nation  for  its  most  able  high  school 
seniors. 

Over  162,000  students — more  than 
10%  of  the  country's  entire  high  school 
senior  enrollment — entered  the  compe- 
tition as  the  nominees  of  12,500  high 
schools.  The  winners  survived  two 
rigorous  college  aptitude  tests  and  dis- 
played high  personal  achievements  in 
winning  the  most  sought-after  awards 
available  to  high   school  students. 

integration  might  cause  the  "peaceful 
Negro  community"  to  "be  all  torn  to 
pieces." 

Twenty-seven  applications  of  Negro 
students  for  re-assignmenl  to  white 
schools  in  Mecklenburg  County  were 
denied  because  of  "orderly  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  schools,  the  effect- 
ive instruction,  health,  safety  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  students," 
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Twenty-five  of  these  winners  were 
from  North  Carolina.  They  represented 
the  following  high  schools :  EdwTards 
(Asheville)  2,  Brevard  1,  St.  Cath- 
erine's (Va.)  1,  Myers  Park  (Charlotte) 
2,  W.  Mecklenburg  1,  Central  (Char- 
lotte) 2,  Elkin  1,  Fayetteville  1,  Golds- 
horo  1,  Greensboro  2.  Blue  Ridge 
(Hendersonville)  1,  Perquimans  Coun- 
ty 1.  High  Point  1,  Lenoir  1,  Moores- 
ville  1,  Mt.  Airy  1,  Hoke  County  1. 
Rutherfordton-Spindale  1.  and  New 
Hanover  2. 

Each  Merit  Scholarship  provides  its 
winner  with  the  funds  he  needs  to  at- 
tend the  college  of  his  choice  for  four 
years.  Family  resources,  summer  earn- 
ings of  the  student,  and  college  costs 
are  all  considered  in  determining  the 
amount  that  accompanies  each  award. 
The  grants  to  the  Merit  Scholars  named 
vary  from  a  minimum  honorary  award 
of  $100  a  year  for  the  four  college  years 
to  over  $2,000  a  year  in  cases  of  great 
need.  The  average  student's  stipend  is 
about  $650  a  year. 

Each  Merit  Scholar  has  selected  the 
accredited  college  he  prefers  to  attend. 
Since  tuition  seldom  covers  the  actual 
cost  of  educating  a  student,  each  Merit 
Scholarship  includes  an  educational 
supplement  for  the  college  to  help  ii 
defray  its  costs  in  educating  a  Merii 
Scholar, 


n 


Workshop  on  "Personal  and  Family  Living' 
Attracts  Leaders  From  All  Teaching  Levels 


Twenty-three  educators,  including 
teachers  from  all  levels  of  public  in- 
struction, plus  representative  princi- 
pals, supervisors,  and  State  Department 
personnel,  participated  in  a  workshop 
centered  around  "Education  for  Per- 
sonal and  Family  Living"  at  Pisgah 
View  Ranch,  Candler,  North  Carolina, 
July  28-August  3. 

The  workshop,  sponsored  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation, was  part  of  a  six-state  program 
designed  to  improve  in-service  training 
activities  for  public  school  teachers  and 
administrators.  The  North  Carolina 
committee  responsible  for  developing 
activities  emphasizing  improved  knowl- 
edge and  techniques  in  the  area  of 
personal  and  family  living  included 
Dr.  R'.  M.  Fink,  chairman;  Miss  Ella 
Stephens  Barrett;  Dr.  Catherine  Den- 
nis ;  Homer  Lassiter ;  Dr.  John  D. 
Messick;  Mrs.  Annie  Ray  Moore;  and 
Mrs.  Edna  B.  Ross. 

In  planning  for  the  workshop,  the 
committee  stressed  the  advisability  that 
education  for  personal  and  family  liv- 
ing be  interwoven  in  the  total  curricu- 
lum rather  than  set  up  as  a  separate 
course  of  instruction ;  and  during  the 
workshop  itself  this  concept  was  ac- 
cepted as  fundamental.  Areas  of  compe- 
tency which  were  studied  throughout 
the  workshop — with  suggestions  for 
implementation — were  the  following : 
accepting  oneself ;  accepting  and  giving 
status  to  others :  planning  and  sharing 
cooperatively  with  others ;  developing 
interdependence  with  other  individuals 
and  groups;  and  developing  a  guiding 
personal  philosophy. 

Throughout  the  general  and  small 
group  sessions  of  the  workshop,  efforts 
were  made  to  identify  specific  ways 
whereby  education  for  personal  and 
family  living  might  be  correlated  in  a 
practical  manner  with  other  areas  of 
instruction. 

■Supervisors  attending  the  workshop 
were  Mrs.  Edna  Earle  Baker,  Mrs. 
Eloise  Eskridge,  Mrs.  Marian  Franklin, 
and  Melvin  G.  Stahl.  Principals  in- 
cluded J.  N.  Bridgman,  Winfred  J. 
House,  Joe  T.  Johnson,  Clyde  Pressley. 
and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Sanders.  Among  the 
teachers  participating  in  the  workshop 
were  Misses  Carolyn  Brinkley,  Mary 
Ferebee  Howard,  Carrie  Lee  Lambert, 
Anne  Brooks  McGougan,  Kate  Robin- 
son, and  Mesdames  Christine  Fisher, 
Dora  Wedlock,  Rozelle  Wicks,  L.  G. 
Worthington,   and    Edna   B.    Ross. 


State  Department  personnel  assisting 
with  the  workshop  were  Patsy  Monta- 
gue, Mrs.  Annie  Ray  Moore,  Mrs. 
Wilma  B.  Knapp,  Nile  F.  Hunt,  and 
R.  M.  Fink. 

Former  Staff  Member  Dies 

John  L.  Hathcock,  Sr.,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  died  on 
May  14,  1957,  in  a  hospital  in  Clinton 
near  where  he  made  his  home  since 
his  retirement  in  1948. 

Mr.  Hathcock  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  He 
served  for  most  of  his  life  in  public- 
school  work,  as  teacher,  principal, 
superintendent.  He  became  superinten- 
dent of  Sampson  County  in  the  early 
20's  and  served  until  1932,  when  he 
came  to  the  State  Department  at  the 
request  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  T.  Allen, 
then  State  Superintendent,  as  director 
of  local  school   accounts. 


Governor  Names 
New  Board  Members 

Governor  Luther  H.  Hodges  has 
named  two  new  members  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Jordan  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity was  named  and  administered 
the  oath  of  office  on  July  5  to  complete 
the  term  of  A.  S.  Brower,  resigned, 
from  the  third  educational  district.  Dr. 
Guy  B.  Phillips  of  the  State  University, 
Chapel  Hill,  succeeded  the  late  Dr. 
B.  B.  Dougherty  on  June  27.  His  term 
expires  April  1,  1961. 

While  the  General  Assembly  of  1957 
was  in  session,  the  Governor  reap- 
pointed Charles  G.  Rose,  Jr.,  of  Fayette- 
ville ;  C.  W.  McCrary  of  Asheboro ;  and 
Dr.  H.  L.  Trigg  of  Raleigh  to  the  Board 
for  eight-year  terms  expiring  April  1, 
1965.  Also  Lt.  Governor  Luther  E. 
Barnhardt  became  an  ex  officio  member 
when  he  took  the  oath  of  office  when 
the  General  Assembly  convened  in  Feb- 
ruary. This  place  on  the  Board  had 
been  vacant  since  the  death  of  former 
Governor  William  B.  Umstead  and  Lt. 
Governor  Hodges  became  Governor. 


Fourth  Annual  School  Law  Conference 
Sponsored  by  Duke  University 


Fourth  in  a  series  of  school  law 
conferences  sponsored  by  Duke  Univer- 
sity was  held  on  the  Duke  Campus, 
June  18-19.  More  than  one  hundred  edu- 
cators attended  the  various  sessions  of 
the  conference,  whose  theme  centered 
around  "Tort  Liability  and  the 
Schools." 

Three  panels  and  two  addresses  fea- 
tured the  two-day  conference  at  which 
national  experts  in  the  area  of  school 
law  participated.  Dr.  Edward  C.  Bol- 
ineier  served  as  chairman  of  the  Duke 
University  planning  committee. 

Panels  were  arranged  on  the  follow- 
ing topics :  "Liability  of  the  School 
District  (School  Board),"  "Liability  of 
School  Personnel,"  and  "Protection 
Against  Liability."  Addresses  included 
one  by  Vernon  X.  Miller,  Dean  of  Law, 
Catholic  University  of  America,  on 
"General  Aspects  of  Tort  Liability  and 
the  Schools" ;  and  one  by  State  Super- 
intendent Charles  F.  Carroll,  who  sub- 
stituted for  Lawrence  G.  Derthick, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, who  was  unable  to  appear  at  the 
last  moment. 

Out-of-State  specialists  in  the  area 
of  school  law  who  also  participated  on 
the  program  included  E.  Edmund 
Reutter,  Jr.,  professor  of  education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University ; 
Robert   L.    Drury,    legal   council.    Ohio 


Educational  Association ;  Frederick  W. 
Kirby,  Cordele,  Georgia ;  Madaline  K. 
Remmlein,  assistant  director,  Research 
Division,  NEA ;  Floyd  F.  Jenkins,  Rich- 
mond ;  Roger  M.  'Shaw,  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity; Warren  E.  Gauerke,  Emory 
University ;  Eugene  S.  Lawler,  Florida 
State  University;  Lee  O.  Garber,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania ;  John  E.  Glenn, 
counsel,  New  York  State  Teachers' 
Association ;  and  Joseph  G.  McCracken, 
Spartanburg. 

Others  participating  in  the  program 
were  William  H.  Cartwright,  Robert 
Kramer,  Lloyd  Y.  Thayer,  Robert  S. 
Rankin,  Amos  C.  Dawson,  Roland  R. 
Morgan,  L.  Stacy  Weaver,  A.  Hollis 
Edens,  J.  Kenneth  Long,  F.  D.  Byrd, 
J.  G.  Hagaman,  John  M.  Hough,  Lester 
A.  Smith,  Winfred  J.  House,  C.  D. 
Douglas,  Claude  L.  Love,  Forest  H. 
Shuford,  II,  G.  Paul  Carr,  C.  A.  Furr, 
and  J.  H.  Knox. 

Again  Duke  University  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated, for  its  vision  in  placing 
emphasis  at  this  time  on  various  aspects 
of  school  law.  Increasingly  its  import- 
ance is  being  recognized  by  educators 
at  all  levels,  and  Duke's  contribution 
toward  an  intelligent  approach  in  be- 
coming familiar  with  school  law  is 
greatly  appreciated  by  many  school 
people  throughout  the  South. 
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Boards  of  Education  Not 
Entitled  to  Gas  Tax 

Boards  of  education  are  not  entitled 
to  the  six  cents  per  gallon  gasoline 
tax  as  levied  by  G.  S.  105-434,  according 
to  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1957  by 
Chapter  1226  provided  that  the  State 
Highway  Commission,  counties  and 
municipal  corporations  shall  be  reim- 
bursed at  the  rate  of  six  cents  a  gallon 
of  gas  purchased  upon  the  filing  of  a 
statement  with  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Revenue.  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Claude  L.  Love,  in  a  letter  to  C.  D. 
Douglas,  Controller,  for  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  has  said  that  the 
language  of  Chapter  1226  "would  not 
seem  broad  enough  to  include  a  county 
or  city  board  of  education. 

State  Superintendent 
Awards  Scholarships 

Scholarships  valued  at  $350  each 
have  been  awarded  by  State  Superin- 
tendent Charles  F.  Carroll  to  300  pros- 
pective teachers. 

Provision  for  these  scholarships  was 
made  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1957 
as  an  aid  in  recruiting  and  educating 
more  teachers  for  North  Carolina 
schools.  In  accordance  with  the  act 
establishing  the  Scholarship  Loan  Fund, 
recipients  may  cancel  each  loan  with 
interest  by  teaching  one  full  year  in 
North  Carolina  public  schools. 

Scholarship  awards  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  aptitude,  purposefulness,  schol- 
arship, character,  and  financial  need. 
These  first  300  scholarships  were  se- 
lected from  approximately  1,500  appli- 
cations. According  to  Nile  F.  Hunt, 
chairman  of  the  committee  making  the 
selections,  every  application  has  been 
reviewed  twice  and  the  applications  of 
the  winners  four  or  more  times.  "A 
vast  majority  of  the  winners,"  he 
stated,  "are  entering  Freshmen  this 
fall.  Second  largest  number  will  be 
juniors  this  year,  a  number  having 
finished  a  junior  college  last  spring". 

"Furthermore",  Mr.  Hunt  added,  "a 
vast  majority  of  the  applicants  had  ex- 
cellent scholarship  ratings,  thus  indi- 
cating that  at  least  twice  the  number 
of  awards  could  have  been  made  if 
funds  were  available." 

The  awards  were  pretty  generally 
distributed  throughout  the  State,  Hunt 
stated;  but  it  was  observed  that  in 
those  administrative  units  where  the 
principals  and  superintendents  aided  in 
selecting  applicants,  the  percentage  of 
awards  was  greater. 


Board  Adopts  Certification  and  Salary  Plan 
For  Teacher  of  T  and  I,  D.E.  and  Veterans 


Certification  requirements  and  sala- 
ry schedules  for  teachers  of  trade  and 
industrial  education,  distributive  edu- 
cation, and  veterans  were  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  at  a 
meeting  held  August  1. 

A  bulletin  including  the  require- 
ments and  schedules  has  been  prepared 
and  distributed  to  all  superintendents 
by  State  Superintendent  Chas.  F.  Car- 
roll and  Controller  C.  D.  Douglas. 

With  certain  exceptions,  salaries  of 
teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  edu- 
cation and  distributive  education  fol- 
low the  schedule  for  teachers  of  vo- 
cational agriculture  and  home  econom- 
ics. The  salaries  for  teachers  of  vet- 
erans classes  will  follow  a  new  sched- 
ule based  on  students  enrolled  and  a 
grouping  in  accordance  with  the  train- 
ing of  the  teacher.  This  latter  schedule 
ranges  from  $86  to  $336  a  month, 
whereas  the  former  teachers  will  draw 
salaries  ranging  from  $289  to  $510  per 
month. 

Local  administrative  units  partici- 
pating in  a  program  of  trade  and  in- 
dustrial education  and  distributive 
education  will  be  reimbursed  at  the 
rate  of  three-fourths  of  the  adopted 
schedule.  Local  units  may  supplement 
the  salaries  of  these  teachers  beyond 
the  one-fourth  of  the  salary  required 
from  local  funds. 


Two  Tar  Heel  Teachers 
Exchange  Year's  Work 
With  U.  K.  Teachers 

Two  North  Carolina  teachers  are  in 
the  United  Kingdom  on  an  exchange 
basis  arranged  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  as  a  part  of  the  United 
States  Intex-national  Educational  Ex- 
change Program  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

Mrs.  Berta  P.  McBane  of  the  Pitts- 
boro,  Chatham  County,  school  is  in 
Lanark,  Scotland,  with  the  Holy  Fami- 
ly School  on  an  exchange  basis  with 
Rosina  Murphy  who  is  now  teaching 
in  the  Pittsboro   school. 

Ada  R.  Sikes  of  the  Braxton  Craven 
Elementary  School.  Greensboro,  is 
teaching  in  the  Woodberry  Down  Junior 
School  in  London  while  Anne  E.  Dal- 
ton  of  that  school  is  taking  her  place 
in  Greensboro. 

The  teacher  exchange  program  is 
now  in  its  twelfth  year.  It  began  in 
1946-47  with  an  exchange  of  74  Ameri- 
can and  74  British  teachers.  With  this 
year's  exchange,  4,273  teachers  from 
the  United  States  and  57  other  coun- 
tries will  have  participated  in  the 
program. 


San  Francisco  Will  Be  Host  To  Conference 


The  United  States  National  Commis- 
sion for  UNESCO  has  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  Mayor  George  Christopher 
of  San  Francisco  to  hold  its  Sixth 
National  Conference  in  that  city  be- 
ginning November  6,  1957.  More  than 
1,000  delegates  from  48  states  and 
many  observers  from  Asia  will  assem- 
ble to  promote  in  this  country  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  cultural  achieve- 
ments of  the  Asian  countries,  a  better 
understanding  of  the  problems  present- 
ly facing  these  countries  in  their  na- 
tional development,  and  a  more  effec- 
tive interaction  and  cooperation  be- 
tween Asians  and  Americans. 

In  selecting  the  theme  for  the  Con- 
ference, the  U.  S.  National  Commission 
has  directed  America's  attention  to  an 
area  of  the  world  in  which  there  is  a 
growing  need  for  better  understanding. 
Dr.  John  R.  Richards,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Commission,  stated,  "Our  pro- 
gram will  focus  on  both  the  cultural 
heritage  of  the  Asian  nations  and  the 
present-day  problems  which  these  na- 
tions face  in  striving  to  build  a  better 


life  for  their  people.  It  will  also  seek 
to  describe  the  present  activities  under- 
way in  the  United  States  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  Asia,  and  to  explore  fur- 
ther action  that  can  be  taken  by 
Americans." 

A  number  of  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations are  planning  a  nation-wide 
observance  of  "Asian  Month"  during 
November.  These  groups  are  preparing 
local  programs  to  stimulate  greater  in- 
terest in  Asian-American  relations. 
"Asian  Month"  activity  will  be  high- 
lighted by  music,  films,  lectures,  cul- 
tural exhibits  and  displays  of  books 
featuring  Asia.  Libraries  and  museums 
are  cooperating  in  the  compilation  of  a 
bibliography. 

The  selection  of  the  birthplace  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  meeting  ground 
for  persons  interested  in  promoting  in- 
ternational understanding  is  especially 
fitting.  It  will  be  the  first  time  that  a 
U.  S.  National  Commission  Conference 
has  been  held  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
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WUNC-TV  Schedules  School  Programs  For 
Wednesday  Afternoons  September  to  May 


Television  programs  in  the  public 
school  area  have  been  scheduled  by 
WUNC-TV  for  Wednesday  afternoons 
each  week  beginning  September  25, 
1957,  and  variously  until  May  21,  1958, 
excepting  November  27,  December  18 
and  25,  and  January  1. 

Telecasts,  beginning  at  1 :00  p.m.,  and 
ending  at  5  :30  o'clock,  with  series  and 
originating  studio,  are  as  follows : 

1:00  p.m.  Today  on  the  Farm,  State 
College 

1 :30  p.m.  Music  in  the  Air,  Woman's 
College 

2:00  p.m.  Science  in  Nature,  Univer- 
sity 

2  :30  p.m.  Play  Period,  University 

.'» :00  p.m.  French  Through  Television, 
(Film)  University 

3 :30  p.m.  In-service  Training,  Uni- 
versity 

4:00  p.m.   Contemporary  Issues   and 


Problems  in  American  Education,  Uni- 
versity 

5 :00  p.m.  Careers  for  You,  University 
(Alternates  with  Engineering  Visits) 

5 :00  p.m.  Engineering  Visits,  State 
College  (Alternates  with  Careers  for 
You) 

A  Study  Guide  setting  forth  in  detail 
these  various  programs  has  been  pre- 
pared for  use  by  the  schools ;  and  in 
some  instances  specific  guides  with 
reference  to  particular  programs  are 
available.  The  3:30  and  4:00  o'clock 
programs  are  designed  for  teachers. 
Three  hours  credit  will  be  given  for 
the  successful  completion  of  the  4:00 
o'clock  program.  Other  credit  courses 
are  available  during  evening  hours  the 
year  'round.  Information  concerning 
these  courses  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Director  of  Extension  of  the  appropri- 
ate campus  of  the  Consolidated  Uni- 
versity. 


Vocational  Home  Ec  Teachers  Participate 
In  Five-Day  Workshop  in  Greensboro 


More  than  500  vocational  home  eco- 
nomic teachers  and  supervisors  par- 
ticipated in  the  annual  conference  of 
this  group,  held  in  Greensboro,  August 
5-9,  at  the  Woman's  College  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  at 
A  and  T  College.  Of  those  in  attendance, 
approximately  375  were  white  teach- 
ers and  135  Negro  teachers.  Similar 
sessions  for  white  and  Negro  teachers 
were  held  at  WCUNC  and  at  A  and  T 
College. 

Visiting  consultants  who  worked  with 
both  groups  included  Ann  Russell,  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Baking,  who 
discussed  "Newer  Trends  in  Feeding 
the  Family";  and  Else  Tyroler  of 
Else,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  who  spoke  on 
the  topic  of  "Fitting  With  Ease."  Rep- 
resenting the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
was  Mildred  Reel,  who  spoke  on  "The 
Adviser's  Role  in  a  Successful  NHA — 
FHA  Program."  Miss  Reel  is  assistant 
national  adviser  for  NHA-FHA  activi- 
ties. "Some  Research  Findings  in  Hous- 
ing" was  the  discussion  topic  led  by 
Dr.  Josephine  Kvemer  of  the  Woman's 
College. 

Dr.  Vester  M.  Mulholland,  director  of 
research  and  statistics  in  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  gave 
the  keynote  address  at  each  division  of 
the  conference.  His  topic  was  "The 
Teacher  and  Her  Community."  In 
stressing   the   necessity    for   constantly 


reappraising  educational  philosophy, 
community  resources  and  individual 
teacher  resources,  Dr.  Mulholland  sug- 
gested ways  whereby  individuals  and 
groups  learn  best,  and  emphasized  un- 
conditionally that  teachers  find  ways  of 
growing  in  seirvice  and  in  their  useful- 
ness from  year  to  year. 

Objectives  for  the  conference  were 
listed  as  the  following :  To  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  the  sharing  of  ideas  and 
new  materials;  to  further  emphasize 
the  contribution  of  the  New  Home- 
makers  of  America  Program  to  indi- 
vidual development  and  good  family 
living;  to  gain  further  insight  into  the 
areas  of  housing,  clothing  and  foods 
in  order  to  improve  instruction  in  these 
areas ;  to  gain  renewed  appreciation  of 
our  professional  opportunities  and  ob- 
ligations; to  participate  in  the  revision 
of  the  N.  C.  Course  of  Study  Guide  in 
Homemaking ;  to  gain  more  understand- 
ing of  how  to  adjust  our  teaching  in 
light  of  the  changing  economic  situa- 
tion  in    North  Carolina. 

Members  of  the  overall  planning  com- 
mittee included:  Mrs.  Juanita  A. 
Powell,  Mrs.  Isabelle  Jamieson,  Au- 
gusta White,  Mrs.  Virginia  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Smith,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Smith. 
Mrs.  Frances  Horton,  Annie  Wootten, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Hales,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Wall,  Mildred  Beamer,  Mrs.  Ola  Hen- 
dren,  Mrs.  Helen  Curry,  and  Ruth 
Wagner. 


Boards  May  Deduct 
For  Savings  Bonds 

County  and  city  boards  of  education 
may  establish  a  plan  of  voluntary  pay- 
roll deductions  for  the  purchase  of 
United  States  Savings  Bonds,  according 
to  action  taken  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  on  August  1,  1957. 

Authorization  for  this  action  was 
made  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1957 
by  Chapter  751,  "An  act  to  enable  em- 
ployees of  county  and  city  administra- 
tive school  units  to  participate  volun- 
tarily in  the  United  States  Treasury's 
payroll  savings  plan  for  the  purchase 
of  United  States  Savings  Bonds  on  a 
systematic  partial  payment  basis." 

Morehead  Planetarium 
Announces  Schedule 

A  schedule  of  programs  for  1957-58 
has  been  announced  by  The  Morehead 
Planetarium.  Chapel  Hill,  running 
from   September  through  May. 

School  programs  will  be  presented 
at  11:00  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m.  on  Wed- 
nesdays, Thursdays  and  Fridays. 
Christmas  and  Easter  programs  will 
be  presented  daily  at  the  same  hour. 
School  groups  may  visit  other  Universi- 
ty departments  upon  written  request 
for  conducted  tours.  Admissions  are : 
children  to  12  (through  grade  0)  25c ; 
students  (grade  7  and  above)  40c;  ad- 
ults 75c.  One  chaperon  with  each  ten 
children  attending  school  programs 
will  be  admitted  free. 

The   schedule  is  as  follows : 

July  2  through  September  23  —  A 
Trip  to  Venus  (Recommended  for  all 
grades. ) 

September  24  through  October  21  — 
< 'hildren  of  the  Sun  (Recommended  for 
grades  4-9) 

October  22  through  November  25  — 
Harvest  of  the  Skies  (Recommended 
for  grades  7-12) 

November  26  through  January  6  — 
Star  of  Bethlehem  (Recommended  for 
all  grades).  Closed  Dec.  24  and  25. 

January  7  through  February  3  — 
Star  Scouting  ( Recommended  for 
grades  4-12) 

February  4  through  March  10— Dev- 
ils, Demons  and  Stars  (Recommended 
for  grades  7-12).  Also  on  Monday  and 
Tuesdays,  Sun.  Moon,  Earth  for  grades 
1,  2  and  3. 

March  11  through  April  14 — Easter 
the  Awakening  (Recommended  for  all 
grades) 

April  15  through  May  12  —  Things 
That  Fall  From  the  Sky  (Recom- 
mended for  grades  4-9) 

May  13  through  June  30 — End  of  the 
World  (Recommended  for  grades  8-12) 
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Procedure  for  Consolidation 
Of  Schools  and  Districts 

In  reply  to  inqmry:  In  your  letter  of 
June  10  you  refer  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  3,  Article  8  of  the  1955  School 
Law  now  codified  as  G.  S.  115-76.  You 
state  that  several  counties  have  had 
elections  to  determine  whether  school 
building  bonds  shall  be  issued  to  build 
consolidated  high  schools  and  other 
permanent  school  improvements.  Other 
counties  are  planning  similar  elections. 
When  the  people  vote  on  the  bond  issues 
they  know  that  certain  high  schools 
having  more  than  60  pupils  will  likely 
be  consolidated  if  the  election  carries. 
You  then  seek  the  views  of  this  office 
as  to  whether  in  such  a  situation  it  is 
necessary  for  the  county  and  State 
Boards  of  Education  to  follow  the 
procedure  outlined  in  G.  S.  115-76  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  schools  and 
the  districts.  If  the  answer  to  the  fore- 
going question  is  in  the  affirmative, 
you  then  seek  our  views  as  to  whether 
the  public  hearings  should  be  held  be- 
fore or  after  the  bond  election. 

The  first  paragraph  of  G.  S.  115-76 
provides  that  county  boards  of  educa- 
tion shall  have  the  power  and  authority 
to  consolidate  schools  located  in  the 
same  district,  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  to  con- 
solidate school  districts  or  other  school 
areas  over  which  the  Board  has  full 
control,  whenever  and  wherever  in  its 
judgment  the  consolidation  will  better 
serve  the  education  interests  of  the 
county  or  any  part  of  it. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  is  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  language  as  the 
Section  formerly  codified  as  G.  S.  115- 
99  and  which  was  construed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  KREE- 
GER  v  DRUMMOND,  235  NC  8.  The 
remainder  of  the  Section  now  codified 
as  G.  -S.  115-76  was  added  by  Chapter 
1151,  Session  Laws  of  1953.  In  the 
Kreeger  case  our  Supreme  Court  held 
that  a  county  board  of  education  has 
the  discretionary  power  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  close  a  high  school  in  a  union  school 
and  transfer  the  high  school  pupils  to 
other  high  schools  in  adjoining  districts 
provided  there  is  a  consolidation  of  the 
districts  involved  and  a  finding  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  school  facilities  in 
the  consolidated  district   or  districts. 

When  the  people  vote  affirmatively 
for  bond  issues  under  the  circumstances 
outlined  in  your  letter,  they  contemplate 
the  consolidation  of  the  high  schools  of 
various  areas  of  the  county ;  still  it  is 


I  hougbt  that  the  election  does  not  auto- 
matically work  a  consolidation  of  high 
schools  or  of  districts.  It  is  the  view  of 
this  office  that  a  county  board  of  edu- 
cation has  full  authority  to  consolidate 
schools  in  the  same  district  without  the 
approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion but  that  if  two  or  more  districts 
are  to  be  consolidated,  the  action  of 
the  county  Board  of  Education  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

It  is  also  the  view  of  this  office  thai 
the  public  hearing  contemplated  by  the 
numbered  paragraphs  of  G.  S.  115-76 
must  be  conducted.  As  to  when  the 
public  hearing  should  be  held  depends 
upon  when  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion contemplates  the  order  of  consoli- 
dation. I  should  imagine  that  in  most 
instances  the  county  board  of  education 
would  not  wish  to  actually  adopt  an 
order  of  consolidation  until  the  election 
for  the  bond  issue  has  been  carried. 
Of  course  it  would  seem  wise  to  con- 
duct some  preliminary  meetings  to  test 
out  public  sentiment  upon  the  question 
of  consolidation  even  before  the  bond 
election  is  called. — Attorney  General. 
.Tune  12,  1957. 


Right  of  Children  Attending 
Catholic  Schools  to  Share  in 
School  Health  Fund  Aid 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  With  your  letter 
of  May  6  you  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter 

from  Dr ,  Director  of  Public  Health 

for  the  County  Health  Depart- 
ment, in  which  Dr states  that  he 

had  inquiry  as  to  whether  school  chil- 
dren attending  Catholic  Schools  are 
eligible  for  school  health  fund  aid. 

Section  18.2  of  Chapter  907,  Session 
Laws  of  1955,  (The  Appropriation  Act) 
provides  in  pertinent  part : 

"That  appropriations  made  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  under  Title 
IX-I  for  the  Child  Health  Program 
shall  be  expended  for  diagnosis  and 
the  correction  of  chronic  remediable 
physical  defects  of  public  school  chil- 
dren .  .  . 

"(2)  Child  Health  Program  funds, 
as  defined  in  this  Section,  shall  be  ex- 
pended in  accordance  with  a  uniform 
State-wide  schedule  of  fees  and  costs, 
and  only  to  provide  spectacles,  pros- 
theses and  other  correction  of  chronic 
remediable  defects  of  public  school 
children   .  .   ." 


Public  Contracts;  School   Building 
Not  Exempt  From  Municipal 
Building   Requirements 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  In  your  letter  of 
May  26  you  state  that  in  September. 
1956,  the  building  inspector  for  the  City 

of  issued  a  building  permit  to   a 

contractor  for  the  erection  of  a  school 

building  in   The  contractor  was 

billed  $125.00  as  the  fee  for  the  permit. 
Shortly  thereafter  and  before  the  in- 
spection fee  had  been  paid,  the  surety 
on  the  contractor's  performance  bond 
took  over  the  project  and  turned  it 
over  to  another  contractor  for  comple- 
tion. This  second  contractor  contends 
that  since  this  is  a  public  building  bo 
is  not  required  to  pay  such  a  fee.  Yon 
then  pose  the  following  questions : 

"1.  Is  it  within  the  legal  province  of 
a  municipality  or  county  to  require  a 
building  permit  for  the  construction  of 
a  public  school? 

"2.  If  the  answer  to  question  1  is 
'yes',  who  is  responsible  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fee  for  the  building  permit? 
I  raise  this  question  for  the  reason  that 
usually  there  are  as  many  as  four  con- 
tractors involved  in  the  construction  of 
a   public  school  building." 

G.  S.  143-135.1  reads  as  follows: 
"Buildings  constructed  by  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  or  any  agency  or  insti- 
tution of  the  State  under  plans  and 
specifications  approved  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  shall  not  be  subject  to  inspec- 
tion by  any  municipal  authorities  and 
to  municipal  building  codes  and  require- 
ments. Inspection  fees  fixed  by  munici- 
palities shall  not  be  applicable  to  such 
construction,  except  where  inspection 
is  requested  by  the  owning  agency. 
Municipal  authorities  may,  however,  in- 
spect any  plans  or  specifications  for 
any  such  construction  and  all  recom- 
mendations made  by  them  with  respect 
thereto  shall  be  given  careful  considera- 
tion by  the  Budget  Bureau." 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Appropri- 
ations Act  specifically  provides  that 
the  funds  in  question  shall  be  expended 
for  "public  school  children",  it  is  the 
view  of  this  office  that  children  attend- 
ing Catholic  schools  are  not  eligible 
to  participate  in  such  program  or  to 
share  in  such  funds. — Attorney  Gen- 
oral.  May  17.  1957. 
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LOOKING  BACK 


Five  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  September,  1952) 
Charles  Fisher  Carroll,  superinten- 
dent of  High  Point's  city  schools 
since  1937,  was  appointed  August  20 
by  Governor  W.  Kerr  Scott  to  fill  out 
the  unexpired  term  of  Dr.  Clyde  A. 
Erwin,  who  died  July  19. 

Charles  H.  Chewnlng,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Greer,  S.  C,  city  schools, 
was  recently  named  to  head  the  Dur- 
ham County  schools. 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Weaver,  Adviser  in 
Resource-Use  Education  for  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  has 
been  appointed  Associate  Professor 
of  Conservation  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Ten  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  September,  1947) 
Dr.  John  T.  Messick,  native  North 
Carolinian  and  Dean  of  Instruction 
and  Assistant  to  the  President  of 
State  Teachers  College,  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  was  elected  president  of  East 
Carolina  (Teachers)  College  July  1 
and  assumed  his  new  duties  on  Sep- 
tember  1. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Plemmons,  Associate 
Professor  of  Education  at  the  Uni- 
versity, Chapel  Hill,  was  recently 
elected  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
State   Education  Commission. 

The  conference  of  county  and  city 
superintendents,  called  annually  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  was  held  August  6-8  at 
Western  Carolina  (Teachers)  Col- 
lege, Cullowhee. 

Fifteen  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  September,  1942) 
W.  F.  Mitchell  was  elected  last 
spring  as  superintendent  of  Franklin 
County  schools  to  fill  out  the  unex- 
pired term  of  W.  R.  Mills,  who  died 
in  office. 

J.  O.  Sanderson,  principal  of  the 
Methodist  Orphanage  School  of  Ra- 
leigh, was  elected  last  winter  as 
superintendent  of  the  Raleigh  unit. 

Twenty  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  September,  1937) 
New  superintendents:  R.  L.  Pugh, 
Craven;  Hunter  Huss,  Gaston;  R.  N. 
Gurley,  Newton;  L.  E.  Andrews,  Lex- 
ington. 

Haywood  Arnold  Perry  became  a 
member  of  the  State  Department  as 
Associate  in  the  Division  of  Instruc- 
tional Service. 


School  Week  Activities 
Attract  Many  Participants 

"Interesting  Adventures  in  Public 
Education"  was  the  general  theme  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina's  spe- 
cial school-week  program,  June  23-26. 
Dr.  H.  I.  Willett,  'Superintendent  of 
the  Richmond  public  schools,  delivered 
the  keynote  address  in  which  he  point- 
ed out  certain  interesting  adventures 
that  are  taking  place  in  public  edu- 
cation. Dr.  Louis  E.  Armstrong,  direc- 
tor of  the  Indian  Springs  School,  gave 
the  final  address,  which  was  entitled 
"What  Causes  These  Interesting  De- 
velopments to  Take  Place." 

Dr.  Willett  emphasized  that  a  new 
partnership  is  developing  between  pa- 
rents and  the  schools  as  widespread 
efforts  are  being  made  to  re-define  the 
purposes  of  the  •schools.  "The  teach 
approach,"  stated  Dr.  Willett,  "is  neces- 
sary for  good  administration.  No  one 
person  can  administer  well  a  school 
system."  He  emphasized  "the  matching 
of  pupils  and  programs,"  the  need  for 
more  special  education,  the  need  for 
a  new  concept  in  teaching  foreign  lan- 
guages, the  need  for  honest  study  of 
merit  rating,  the  need  for  teachers  who 
can  "diagnose  and  then  prescribe,"  and 
the  need  for  more  action  research  at 
all  levels. 

Throughout  the  week  discussions  and 
clinics  were  arranged  on  topics  of  perti- 
nent interest.  Discussion  groups  were 
centered  around  the  following  topics : 

An  Apprenticeship  Training  Program 
for  Principals 

Newest  Steps  in  School  Camps  and 
Day  Camps 

New  Developments  in  Health  and 
Physical  Education  Programs  in  the 
Elementary  School 

Should  There  Be  Inter-Scholastic 
Athletic  Contests  in  Junior  High 
Schools? 

Progress  in  Elementary  School 
Mathematics 

Core  Curriculum  in  the  Junior  High 
School 

Identifying  and  Helping  Gifted  Chil- 
dren 

What  Makes  An  Outstanding  Pro- 
gram in  Primary  Education? 

Moving  Prom  An  8-4  Plan  of  Organi- 
zation to  a  6-3-3  Plan 

Clinics  were  held  on  the  topics  which 
follow :  "How  We  Planned  for  the 
Science  Fair,"  "Helping  Teachers  De- 
velop Leadership  Ability  for  Elementary 
School  Physical  Education,"  "Gathering 
and  Producing  Audio- Visual  Materials," 
"Appraising  the  Effectiveness  of  Teach- 
ing," "How  We  Studied  Our  System  of 
Marking    and    Reporting,"    "How    We 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 


Hickory.  Final  inspections  of  the 
new  additions  at  the  Ridgeview  and 
Kenworth  schools  were  made  Wednes- 
day afternoon  by  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  the  Hickory  administrative 
unit  in  company  with  Superintendent 
W.  S.  Hamilton,  and  architects  and 
contractors  on  the  projects.  Hickory 
Record,  July  25. 

Chapel  Hill.  Chapel  Hill  schools 
will  be  named  after  local  persons  who 
have  contributed  to  their  develop- 
ment, according  to  a  tentatively- 
adopted  proposal  by  the  Chapel  Hill 
School  Board.  Chapel  Hill  News 
Leader,  August  S. 

Surry.  Surry  County  education 
officials  are  grimly  determined  the 
school  system  will  not  see  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  disastrous  fires  that  so 
far  this  year  already  have  destroyed 
two  schools,  killing  one  person  and 
injuring  several  others.  Durham 
Herald,  August  15. 

Charlotte.  Twenty  Negro  pupils 
failed  in  their  second  bid  to  attend 
white  schools  Thursday  when  the 
Charlotte  School  Board  denied  their 
appeals  from  the  earlier  rejection. 
Sanford  Herald,  August  16. 

Forsyth.  A  total  of  142  school 
buses,  shinier  than  they'll  be  again 
for  a  year,  are  all  ready  to  shuttle 
Forsyth  youngsters  between  home 
and  school.  Winston-Salem  Sentinel, 
August  13. 

Washington  (City).  The  Washing- 
ton City  School  unit  will  use  a  trailer 
to  house  the  speech-hearing  class 
here  during  the  next  school  year,  the 
Teacher  Committee  last  night  told 
members  of  the  School  Board.  Wash- 
ington Daily  News,  August  14. 

Help  New  Teachers  in  Our  Schools, 
"How  We  Worked  With  Citizen 
Groups,"  "How  We  Worked  Out  Our 
Promising  Departure  in  Music  Educa- 
tion," and  "How  We  Planned  for  Our 
Double  Shifts." 

Wilmer  M.  Jenkins  and  Samuel  M. 
Holton  served  as  co-chairmen  of  the 
"School  Week"  planning  committee; 
and  were  assisted  by  Richard  L.  Beard 
John  B.  Chase,  J.  Minor  Gwynn,  and 
William  H.  Peacock. 

School  Week  serves  many  useful  pur- 
poses, one  of  which  is  the  intelligent 
sharing  of  ideas  on  topics  of  practical 
interest.  Congratulations  to  the  School 
of  Education  at  the  University  for  its 
continued  efforts  to  serve  the  people  of 
the  State. 
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North  Carolina  High  School  Students 
Show  Greater  Interest  In  Science 


North  Carolina  white  high  school 
students  are  showing  a  greater  inter- 
est in  science,  according  to  a  recent 
survey  by  Henry  Shannon  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Results  of  a  study  on  enrollments  in 
the  sciences  show  that  62.4  per  cent  of 
the  total  white  high  school  enrollment 
of  1956-57  took  a  science  course — gen- 
eral science,  biology,  chemistry,  physics 
or  some  other  science.  By  number  of 
schools  and  enrollment  for  specific- 
courses,  Shannon  found  tbe  following : 

Schools     Number 

General   science   570  38,539 

Biology    615  48,540 

Chemistry     394  12,293 

Physics    291  5,996 

Other  38  1,417 

Total    671  106,785 

Total  enrollment     171,079 

According  to  Shannon's  figures  the 
percentage  of  white  high  school  stu- 
dents taking  science  courses  has  been 
on  the  increase  since  1941-42  when  47.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  enrolled  students 
took  science.  In  1951-52,  ten  years  lat- 
er, this  percentage  had  risen  to  50.4 
and  in  1953-54  to  51.6.  In  other  words, 
nearly  15  per  cent  more  of  white  stu- 
dents take  science  now  than  15  years 
ago. 

Shannon  further  rated  the  physical 
condition  of  the  science  departments 
over  a  two-year  period — good,  fair, 
poor.  Results  were : 

With 

bottled 

Good    Fair     Poor  Total     gas 

1956-57    251     319       49     619     446 

1955-56    216     339        77      632      434 

Of  the  teaching  personnel,  he  found 
1,166  were  certified  in  science  in  1956- 
57,  1,068  in  1955-56,  and  only  839  in 
1952-53.  Stated  conversely  15.5  percent 
of  science  teachers  were  not  certified 
in  science  in  1952-53.  This  percentage 
was  reduced  to  11.2  in  1955-56  and  to 
9.8  in  1956-57. 


Ten  Administrative  Units 
Have  New  Superintendents 

Five  city  and  six  county  superinten- 
dents are  new  in  their  respective  ad- 
ministrative units  for  the  1957-1958 
term.  Four  of  these  men,  however, 
have  served  as  school  superintendents 
previously. 

New  city  superintendents  include 
Holland  McSwain,  formerly  superinten- 
dent in  Macon  County,  who  is  now  in 
Murphy ;  Charles  B.  Martin,  Tarboro ; 
B.  H.  Tharrington,  formerly  in  Surry 
County,  now  in  Mount  Airy ;  Harry  G. 
Beard,  Fremont ;  and  Lew  W.  Hannen, 
who  has  been  appointed  acting  super- 
intendent in  the  Durham  city  schools. 

County  superintendents  new  to  their 
present  positions  are  C.  C.  Linnemann, 
Alamance;  John  G.  Long,  Brunswick; 
Morris  S.  Clary,  Edgecombe;  Hierony- 
mous  Bueck,  formerly  of  Murphy,  now 
in  Macon  County ;  Charles  W.  Brad- 
burn,  Transylvania;  and  J.  R.  Peeler, 
formerly  of  Fremont,  now  in  Warren 
County. 


Navy  To  Select  2,000 
For  NROTC  Program 

Two  thousand  young  men  are  to  be 
selected  this  year  by  the  Navy  for  its 
subsidized  college  training  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  for 
the  1958  entering  class. 

These  Midshipmen  will  be  selected 
on  a  national  scale,  the  first  step  be- 
ing the  qualifying  examination  to  be 
administered  on  December  14  this  year. 
Applications  must  be  made  prior  to 
November  16,  1957. 

Features  of  the  NROTC  program 
are: 

•  Payment  of  tuition,  fees,  and  books 

for  four  years 

•  Payment  of  fifty  dollars  per  month 

for  four  years 

•  Midshipmen  uniforms 

•  Three    interesting    and    educational 

cruises 

•  Draft  deferment 

•  Commission  in  the  Navy  or  Marine 

Corps  upon  graduation 
Copy  of  the  NROTC  Bulletin  of  In- 
formation and  application  blanks  may 
be  secured  from  Navy  Recruiting  Sta- 
tions, or  direct  from  Naval  Examining 
Section,  Educational  Testing  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  709,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 


New  Driver  Training  and  Safety  Ed.  Program 
Is  Expected  To  Get  Under  Way  In  1958 


A  new  driver  training  and  safety  edu- 
cation program  in  the  public  schools  is 
expected  to  get  under  way  in  1958,  ac- 
cording to  John  C.  Noe,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  who  will 
supervise  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Funds  for  introducing  the  new  pro- 
gram will  be  derived  from  a  tax  of 
$1.00  paid  by  the  owner  of  every  motor 
vehicle  who  is  now  paying  an  annual 
$10.00  registration  tax.  Since  the  next 
registration  begins  January  1,  1958,  it 
is  hardly  feasible  to  purchase  the 
equipment  and  set  up  a  program  prior 
to  the  summer  of  1958.  By  this  time, 
it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
$1,500,000  will  be  available  to  launch 
and  begin  operating  the  program. 


As  the  program  progresses  and  as 
more  funds  become  available,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  program  will  be 
expanded  to  the  point  of  being  offered 
to  50  per  cent  of  eligible  students  dur- 
ing the  first  year,  195S-59.  During  the 
second  year,  it  is  estimated  that  funds 
will  permit  paying  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram for  75  per  cent  of  students  of 
beginning  driver's  age,  and  by  the  third 
year  it  is  hoped  that  full  operation  for 
all  eligible  students  will  be  afforded. 

Rules,  regulations  and  recommenda- 
tions for  the  operation  of  this  new 
program  are  being  prepared  for  con- 
sideration by  superintendents  and  ulti- 
mately for  adoption  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 
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When  accompanied  by  a  constructive  attitude,  an  inquisitive  mind  is  a 
valuable  resource  in  the  process  of  upgrading  both  quality  and  quantity  in 
education.  A  good  question  and  a  good  answer  are  the  usual  precedents  to 
common  understanding  and  intelligent  action. 

One  of  the  most  promising  trends  in  American  education  is  the  increas- 
ing frequency  with  which  parents  and  patrons  confront  educators  with 
sincere  and  genuine  questions.  Parents  are  visiting  schools,  talking  with 
teachers,  and  appearing  before  school  boards.  It  is  a  tribute  to  education 
that  it  has  produced  parents  who  think,  inquire,  gather  facts,  analyze,  and 
formulate  opinions.  The  process  is  evidence  of  interest  and  indicative  of  a 
better  day  for  public  education. 

And,  educators  are  appreciative  of  this  emerging  trend.  They  have 
some  answers  which  are  reassuring  to  parents;  and  too,  they  have  some 
questions  which  are  challenging  to  parents.  For  example,  principals  would 
like  to  explain  why  more  students  are  taking  more  science  than  ever  before; 
teachers  would  like  to  explain  how  phonetics  is  taught  and  why  newer 
methods  in  arithmetic  are  replacing  the  old;  and  superintendents  would 
like  to  explain  why  the  school  board  adopted  a  new  policy  governing  the 
use  of  school  buildings  by  community  organizations.  Similarly,  for  example, 
principals  would  like  to  ask  whether  plans  are  being  made  for  Johnny's 
admission  to  college;  teachers  would  like  to  ask  whether  personal  confer- 
ences or  formal  report  cards  are  more  effective;  and  superintendents  would 
like  to  ask  whether  there  is  a  more  equitable  way  of  financing  public  educa- 
tion. This  mutual  interchange  of  facts,  opinions,  and  attitudes,  when  couched 
in  an  atmosphere  of  honesty  and  integrity,  might  well  lead  to  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  the  progress  achieved  by  education  and  a  more  realistic  aware- 
ness of  the  opportunities  yet  available. 

As  we  observe  American  Education  Week,  it  is  hoped  that  thousands 
of  parents  and  patrons  will  not  only  see  their  schools  but  will  also  take  time 
to  ask  a  question  and  get  an  answer.  To  visit  schools  with  the  mind  and 
heart,  as  well  as  the  eye,  will  strengthen  understanding  and  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  education. 
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When  you  educate  a  niau  you  edu- 
cate an  individual;  when  you  edu- 
cate a  woman  you  educate  a  whole 
family. — Charles  D.  Mclver. 


Education :  that  which  discloses  to 
the  wise  and  disguises  from  the  fool- 
ish their  lack  of  understanding. — 
Ambrose  Pierce. 


What  the  teaching  profession 
needs  is  more  public  respect. — Pearl 
S.  Buck. 


Grime  and  delinquency  cost  more 
than  six  times  the  entire  expense  of 
public  education  in  the  United  States 
last  year. — Phi  Delta  Kappa. 


Schools  can't  attempt  to  offer  stu- 
dents every  useful  kind  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  world.  Instead,  schools 
must  help  each  student  to  use  what 
eATer  years  he  has  for  education  most 
advantageously. — Dr.  James  K.  Kil- 
lian,  Jr.,  president  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology-. 


A  nation  is  strong  or  weak,  it 
thrives  or  perishes  upon  what  it  be- 
lieves to  be  true.  If  our  youth  are 
rightly  instructed  in  the  faith  of  our 
fathers ;  in  the  tradition  of  our  coun- 
try ;  in  the  dignity  of  each  individual 
man ;  then  our  power  will  be  strong- 
er than  any  weapon  of  destruction 
that  man  can  devise.  —  Herbert 
Hoover. 

No  idea  can  be  more  erroneous 
than  that  children  go  to  school  to 
learn  the  rudiments  of  knowledge 
only,  and  not  to  form  character.  The 
character  of  children  is  always  form- 
ing. ~No  place,  no  companion,  is 
without  an  influence  upon  it;  and  at 
school  it  is  formed  more  rapidly 
than  anywhere  else. — Horace  Mann. 

Our  fundamental  purpose  in  edu- 
cation is  the  creation  of  rich  many- 
sided  personalities  equipped  with 
practical  knowledge  and  inspired  by 
ideas  so  that  they  can  make  their 
way  and  fulfill  their  mission  in  a 
changing  society  which  is  a  part  of 
a  world  complex. — Charles  Beard 
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A  revolutionary  shift  in  the  meth- 
od of  financing  certain  programs 
now  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by 
federal  funds  may  soon  be  recom- 
mended by  a  committee  recently  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  Two  of 
these  programs  are  vocational  edu- 
cation and  school  lunch. 

It  is  expected  that  the  committee 
will  recommend  that  these  programs 
be  designated  as  functions  which  the 
states  should  support.  With  this  shift 
in  financial  responsibility,  it  may  bo 
proposed  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment give  up  some  of  the  war-time 
taxes  it  has  been  collecting,  such  as 
federal  taxes  on  cabarets,  bowling 
alleys,  club  dues,  initiation  fees,  safe 
deposit  boxes  and  local  telephone 
calls.  It  is  intimated  that  the  states 


would  either  levy  and  collect  taxes 
relinquished  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, support  the  programs  by  some 
other  means,  or  eliminate  them  en- 
tirely. 

It  may  be  too  early  to  speak  out  on 
this  proposal,  but  it  deserves 
thoughtful  consideration.  For  ex- 
ample, what  would  North  Carolina 
realize  from  such  taxes  as  might  bo 
relinquished  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment? Would  such  funds  be  ample 
to  support  programs  now  carried  on, 
or  would  it  be  necessary  to  find  other 
sources  of  support  for  such  pro- 
grams? Would  the  programs  be  in 
jeopardy?  These  are  questions  which 
should  be  carefully  weighed  in 
terms  of  educational  adequacy  for 
children. 


look**!?  At  What  and  Jf<uu! 


Improving  the  school  curriculum 
involves  much  more  than  the  addi- 
tion or  subtraction  of  courses, 
as  every  thoughtful  administrator, 
teacher,  and  parent  knows.  What  is 
taught  in  the  various  courses  offered 
students  and  how  this  content  is 
taught  are  equally  important  aspects 
of  curriculum  improvement.  For  ex- 
ample, the  language  arts  program 
in  every  school  nowadays  empha- 
sizes the  significance  of  listening  as 
one  of  the  language  arts  skills, 
whereas  a  generation  ago  none  of 
the  State  or  city  bulletins  on  langu- 
age arts  stressed  listening  at  all. 
Similarly,  current  language  arts 
programs  invariably  give  attention 
to  the  literature  and  peoples  of  other 
countries,  Avhereas  a  few  years  ago 
this  was  not  true.  In  like  manner, 
the  content  of  courses  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  social  studies  is 
being  constantly  modified  in  up-to- 
date  schools  to  include  those  aspects 
of  these  subjects  which  are  of  value 
to  students  of  a  new  generation.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  the  dis- 
carding of  the  old,  but  it  does  siig- 
2,-est  the  necessity  for  a  re-interpre- 
tation of  the  old  in  terms  of  the  new. 

Improvement  in  curriculum  must 
also  take  cognizance  of  overall  pur- 


poses in  education  as  techniques  are 
chosen  for  subject  areas  and  grade 
levels  What  are  the  values,  for  ex- 
ample, of  pupil-teacher  planning  as 
specific  goals  are  determined,  as  in- 
dividual standards  are  agreed  upon, 
and  as  growth  and  progress  are  ob- 
served? What  are  the  values  of  the 
problem  approach  as  the  necessity 
for  thinking  and  making  right  de- 
cisions are  kept  in  mind?  What  are 
the  values  of  cooperative  endeavor 
within  the  classroom  in  view  of  the 
realistic  future  which  faces  each 
adolescent?  More  specifically,  to 
what  degree  is  the  lecture  and  class- 
work  or  homework  of  the  '"busy" 
variety  contributing  to  the  real  edu- 
cation of  boys  and  girls?  To  what 
degree  are  identical  pupil  assign- 
ments, contributing  to  the  ability  of 
youth  to  think  and  make  decisions? 
Curriculum  improvement  demands 
that  courses  offered  young  people 
be  reexamined  not  only  as  to  con- 
tent but  also  as  to  technique!?  em- 
ployed in  mastering  this  content. 
In  addition  to  this,  curriculum  im- 
provement demands  the  realistic  and 
cooperative  thinking  of  educators, 
parents,  and  pupils  themselves — if 
modifications  compatible  with  pres- 
ent and  future  needs  are  made. 


The  General  Assembly  of  1957 
changed  the  law  relating  to  fire 
drills,  enacted  a  new  law  relating  to 
school  building  inspections,  and  as- 
signed additional  duties  to  principals 
in  the  general  field  of  safety.  The 
new  legislation  also  authorized  the 
State  Insurance  Commissioner  and 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  prepare  regulations 
other  than  those  prescribed  by  law 
as  a  guide  to  principals  and  teachers 
in  protecting  life  and  property.  The 
teaching  of  fire  prevention  in  the 
public  schools  was  also  prescribed, 
as  heretofore. 

A  bulletin  has  been  prepared 
which  includes  the  law,  rules  and 
regulations  governing  fire  drills  and 
inspections,  and  a  suggested  plan 
for  teaching  fire  safety.  This  publi- 
cation has  been  sent  to  local  superin- 
tendents for  distribution  to  schools. 
Forms  for  making  inspection  reports 
have  also  been  prepared  and  sent  to 
the  local  school  units. 

All  these  things  have  been  done — 
and  yet,  unless  drills  are  conducted, 
unless  inspections  are  made,  and 
unless  continuous  vigilance  is  made 
a  part  of  the  duties  of  all  concerned 
in  the  operation  of  the  school,  they 
will  be  of  little  or  no  avail.  Fires 
don't  start  without  a  cause.  Let  us 
hope  the  new  and  revised  laws  will 
help  remove  the  causes. 

Ontebeltiti  Science 

A  recent  study  shows  that  62.4  per 
cent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  white 
high  schools  took  science  last  year. 
Five  years  preceding  this  year,  this 
percentage  was  50.4  per  cent.  In 
terms  of  boys  and  girls  these  per- 
centages mean  that  27,965  more 
took  science  last  vear  than  in  1951- 
52. 

Last  year  38,539  students  in  white 
high  schools  took  general  science; 
48,840,  biology;  12,293,  chemistry; 
5,996,  physics ;  and  1,417  other  sub- 
jects of  science — a  total  of  106,785 
boys  and  girls.  This  is,  indeed,  heart- 
ening; and  indicates  that  we  may 
expect  "a  few"  scientists  to  come  out 
of  North  Carolina  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 


OCTOBER,    NINETEEN    HUNDRED    AND    FIFTY-SEVEN 


Legislatures  In  18  States  Act  On  Education 


A  report  on  the  actions  of  legisla- 
tures on  education  in  18  states  is  pre- 
sented in  the  July  issue  of  State  Gov- 
ernment, publication  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments. 

Arizona.  School  districts  were  auth- 
orized to  establish  departments  for 
handicapped  student  programs. 

Arkansas.  The  appropriation  to  the 
public  school  fund  was  increased  from 
$29.7  million  for  the  biennium  to  $44 
million.  At  least  a  half  year  in  Ar- 
kansas history  and  in  Arkansas  state 
and  local  government  was  made  a  re- 
quirement to  be  taught  in  every  high 
school.  No  child  shall  be  required  to 
enroll  in  or  attend  any  school  in  which 
both  white  and  Negro  children  are 
enrolled. 

Colorado.  A  new  school  foundation 
formula  requiring  12-mill  county  levies 
instead  of  the  present  4.5  mills  was 
established.  State  aid  was  increased 
to  approximately  $28.8  million,  and 
state  assistance  in  developing  school 
district  consolidation  plans  was  pro- 
vided. 

Georgia.  A  four-year  freeze  on  local 
contributions  to  the  minimum  founda- 
tion program  was  repealed,  thus  rais- 
ing local  levies  sufficiently  to  permit 
a  $100  increase  in  teachers'  salaries. 
Reciprocal  transfer  of  teacher  credits 
from  other  states  was  provided.  The 
Governor  was  authorized  to  suspend 
the  compulsory  school  law  in  event  of 
an  emergency. 

Idaho.  The  biennial  appropriation 
for  school  support  was  increased  to 
$22  million.  Authority  of  local  districts 
to  bond  up  to  15  per  cent  of  assessed 
value  was  extended  for  two  years. 

Indiana.  The  legislature  appropri- 
ated $192.7  million  for  public  schools. 

Iowa.  $14.6  million  a  year  for  gen- 
eral state  aid  to  schools  and  $3  million 
to  aid  school  transportation  were  ap- 
propriated. An  act  requiring  reorgani- 
zation of  schools  into  districts  main- 
taining 12  grades  by  July  1,  1962  was 
passed. 

Kansas.  Virtually  all  school  levy 
limits  except  those  for  community  high 
schools  were  raised.  A  State  textbook 
screening  committee  with  power  to  ap- 
prove books  for  use  in  the  elementary 
grades  was  set  up ;  local  boards  would 
make  adoptions  from  these  lists. 

Montana.  An  appropriation  of  $13.5 
million  for  the  biennium  for  public 
school  support  was  made.  Local  dis- 
tricts are  permitted  to  increase  their 
budget  powers.  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment was   submitted   to  increase  local 


districts'  bonding  power  for  school 
construction. 

Nevada.  Public  school  support  for 
the  biennium  was  raised  to  $17  million 
as  the  result  of  a  new  state  aid  formu- 
la. 

New  Mexico.  A  constitutional 
amendment  was  submitted  that  would 
provide  for  an  elected  State  Board  of 
Education  with  power  to  appoint  a 
Commissioner  of  Public   Education. 

New  York.  Authorization  was  given 
to  school  districts  to  issue  temporary 
notes  up  to  five  years  in  expectation  of 
a  bond  issue.  State  aid  was  provided 
toward  hiring  phychologists  to  work 
with  handicapped  children  in  special 
classes.  Amount  which  retired  members 
of  retirement  system  may  earn  in- 
creased to  $1,800. 

Rhode  Island.  The  state's  contribu- 
tion to  local  school  expenses  was  in- 
creased from  $17  to  $37  per  pupil  a 
year.  The  education  equalization  fund 
was  raised  from  $200,000  to  $700,000. 
Congress  was  memorialized  to  provide 
aid  for  school  construction. 

Tennessee.  The  legislature  voted 
a  total  of  approximately  $229  million 
for  education  in  the  biennium,  includ- 
ing an  across-the-board  pay  increase 
for  teachers. 

Utah.  $1.5  million  were  provided  for 
local  construction  aid.  Total  operation- 
al costs  were  increased  $26.6  million 
for  the  biennium.  A  new  division  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  was  created. 

Washington.  More  than  $320  mil- 
lion was  authorized  for  the  public 
schools  in  the  biennium,  including  $52 
million  for  school  construction.  Each 
teacher  received  a  $505.50  salary  in- 
crease and  $94.50  in  federal  social  se- 
curity coverage  paid  by  the  state.  Local 
school  districts  will  match  state  school 
construction  money  through  their  share 
of  motor  vehicle  excise  and  cigarette 
tax  revenue.  State  support  for  kinder- 
gartens was  approved. 

West  Virginia.  Counties  are  per- 
mitted to  levy  a  school  tax  of  $10  on 
each  adult  resident  and  up  to  $2.20  for 
each  $500  unit  of  value  of  transfers  of 
real  and  personal  property  not  exceed- 
ing $5,000  on  any  one  transfer.  A 
teacher  training  scholarship  program 
of  100  annual  awards  worth  $500  each 
was  established.  Pensions  of  retired 
teachers  were  raised  to  an  average  of 
$100  a  month.  Approval  was  given  for 
a  referendum  on  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  make  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Free  Schools  an  ap- 
pointee of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 


Grad  Students  May  Study 
In  Australia,  N.  Zealand 

American  graduate  students  will  have 
a  chance  to  study  in  Australia  or  New 
Zealand  under  the  Pulbright  scholar- 
ship program  for  1958-59,  it  was  an- 
nounced recently.  Competition  for  these 
awards  opened  May  1  and  candidates 
may  apply  between  now  and  next  No- 
vember 1. 

In  Australia,  because  of  the  unique 
character  of  the  plant  life,  zoology, 
botany,  and  marine  biology  are  recom- 
mended. City  and  regional  planning, 
demography,  Pacific  history.  Austral- 
ian and  Anglo-Irish  literature,  various 
branches  of  chemistry,  physics  and  en- 
gineering, are  among  the  other  sub- 
jects that  may  be  profitably  studied 
in  Australia. 

In  New  Zealand,  there  are  oppor- 
tunities for  the  study  of  many  of  the 
sciences  and  technologies,  Maori  and 
Polynesian  anthropology,  Common- 
wealth history,  social  welfare  legisla- 
tion and  nursing. 

Unusual  facilities  are  available  in 
both  countries  for  the  study  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Fulbright  awards  for  pre-doctoral 
study  and  research  in  Europe,  Asia  and 
Latin  America  cover  transportation, 
tuition,  books  and  maintenance  for  one 
academic  year. 

Basic  eligibility  requirements  for 
these  foreign  study  fellowships  are 
United  States  citizenship,  a  college  de- 
gree or  its  equivalent  by  the  time  the 
award  will  be  used,  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  the  country  of  application 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  proposed 
study,  and  good  health.  Preference  is 
given  to  applicants  not  more  than  35 
years  of  age. 


Persons  interested  in  these  awards 
can  receive  further  information  by 
writing  to  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education  in  New  York  City. 


Wyoming.  The  foundation  program 
was  increased  by  one-third.  A  million 
dollar  emergency  school  building  fund 
for  a  lease-purchase  program  by  which 
local  school  districts  may  rent  property 
financed  by  the  state  was  set  up.  Con- 
gress was  notified  of  opposition  by  the 
legislature  to  any  extension  of  federal 
aid  to  schools.  A  system  of  state  loans 
of  $250  each  for  200  promising  high 
school  graduates  to  help  finance  their 
college  education  was  created. 
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Boards  Association  Selects 
New  Associate  Secretary 

William  H.  Wagoner,  native  of  Wash- 
ington, N.  G.,  has  been  selected  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  N.  C.  State 
School  Boards  Association  as  Associate 
Secretary  as  of  July  1,  1957.  Mr.  Wag- 
oner succeeds  Ben  E.  Fountain,  Jr., 
who  resigned  to  complete  his  require- 
ments for  the  Ph.D.  Degree  in  Educa- 
tion at  the  University. 

Mr.  Wagoner  holds  degrees  from 
Wake  Forest  College  and  East  Carolina 
College,  and  is  now  near  completion  of 
work  toward  the  Ph.D.  degree  at  the 
University.  He  has  had  experiences  as 
a  teacher  of  science  in  the  high  school 
and  as  principal  of  an  elementary 
school  of  the  State.  As  Associate  Sec- 
retary of  the  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion, he  will  he  responsible  for  its 
activities. 


UNC  Graduate  Gets 
Top  SREB  Post 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Anderson,  who  received 
his  Master's  degree  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  served  there  as 
research  assistant  at  the  Institute  for 
Research  in  Social  Science,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board  to  succeed 
Dr.  John  E.  Ivey,  Jr. 

Dr.  Anderson  joined  the  staff  of  the 
SREB  in  1953  as  executive  associate. 
In  1955,  he  became  associate  director 
for  administration  and  was  made  acting 
director  in  1956  while  Dr.  Ivey  was  on 
a  study  tour  abroad  under  an  Eisen- 
hower Fellowship. 

Born  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  18, 
1921,  he  received  his  undergraduate  ed- 
ucation at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute in  Auburn.  He  took  his  Master's 
degree  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  a  Ph.D.  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity where  he  served  as  assistant  to 
the  dean  of  the  School  of  Education 
from   1948  through  1950. 

In  1950,  Dr.  Anderson  became  director 
of  the  Graduate  School  at  Memphis 
State  College,  also  serving  as  professor 
there.  Most  recently,  he  served  as  the 
conference  director  for  the  'Southern 
Regional  Conference  on  Education  Be- 
yond the  High  School. 

The  Southern  Regional  Education 
Board  was  established  through  legis- 
lative action  of  the  Southern  states  in 
1949.  It  is  an  agency  which  aids  the 
states  in  pooling  their  higher  education 


Many  Capable  Students  Leave  High  School 
Before  Graduating,  Burke  Co.  Study  Shows 


Many  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
capable  students  are  quiting  school  be- 
fore graduating,  according  to  a  follow- 
up  study  of  drop-outs  and  graduates  of 
the  1950  class  of  Burke  County  stu- 
dents. 

It  was  found  that: 

•  25%  of  drop-outs  ranked  in  the 
upper  third  and  33%  in  the  middle 
third  on  mental  ability  ratings. 

•  More  than  50%  were  achieving  at 
or  above  grade  level  (based  on 
standardized  tests). 

•  About  50%  had  "A"  and  "B"  aver- 
ages when  they  quit  school. 

•  More  than  66%%  were  given  fav- 
orable or  average  on  social  traits 
by  their  teachers. 

•  Many  were  moderate  income  fami- 
lies. 

Reasons  for  quitting  school,  tested  in 
order  of  frequency,  were : 

•  To  get  married  (mostly  girls). 

•  To  go  to  work  in  order  to  earn 
money. 

•  Dissatisfied  with  school  in  various 
ways. 

•  To  join  armed  services. 

•  Broken  homes. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  these  drop-outs 
stated  that  they  would  return  to  school 
and  finish  their  high  school  education  if 
it  were  possible. 

Other  interesting  facts  learned  from 
this  Burke  County  study  were  these : 

•  Graduates  of  the  high  schools  are 
employed  in  a  greater  variety  of 
jobs  than  drop-outs. 

•  Graduates  receive  more  pay  than 
those  who  left  school  before  grad- 
uating, even  though  the  latter 
have  been  employed  longer. 

•  Drop-outs  are  much  more  limited 
in  the  amount  and  type  of  train- 
ing which  they  have. 


Wy  Nut? 


You  Inglish  teachers  kan  sit  bak  and 
relax !  Congress  is  fed  up  with  awl 
these  speling  rools  and  stuff.  Wot  this 
country  needs  is  a  Nashinal  Gramar 
Comishun  to  reform  the  speling  of  In- 
glish words,  sez  Rep.  Harlan  Hageti 
(D-Cal.).  So  the  Congresmin  has  intra- 
doosed  a  bil  (H.  R.  5541)  to  establish 
the  Comishun  wich  wood  compyle  and 
publish  an  Offishul  Dickshunary.  The 
Oomishun  cood  inclood  in  the  Dick- 
shunary eny  word  it  finds  to  be  an  im- 
proovinent  of  the  langwidge.  —  Scho- 
lastick  Teecher. 


SSWC  Issues  Publication 
On  Guidance  Services 

A  report  of  a  three-year  study  of 
guidance  services  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  South  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Southern  States  Work  Confer- 
ence. 

This  publication  presents  a  statement 
of  the  best  practices  in  guidance  as 
determined  by  research  and  experience. 
The  relationship  of  guidance  services 
to  other  pupil  personnel  services  is 
analyzed. 

Guidance  Services  in  the  Public 
Schools  will  be  useful  for  faculty,  study 
groups,  administrators,  classroom 
teachers,  guidance  workers,  and  col- 
leges. 

Order  From:  Distributor  of  Publica- 
tions for  Southern  States  Work  Con- 
ference, State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Tallahassee,  Florida.  Price:  40 
cents  per  copy,  postage  paid. 

One-Third  Nation's  Girls 
Want  College  Education 

One-third  of  the  girls  interviewed  in 
a  national  study  of  the  personal  and 
social  interests  and  aspirations  of  ado- 
lescent girls  said  they  wanted  a  college 
education. 

This  was  one  of  the  findings  of  a 
study  made  by  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan Survey  Research  Center  for  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.  S.  A.  The  study 
was  based  on  interviews  with  a  scien- 
tifically selected  sample  of  nearly  3,000 
girls  representing  all  girls  now  in 
grades  6  through  12  in  the  United 
States.  Data  were  collected  from  Feb- 
ruary through  April,  1956. 

The  figure  of  one-third  who  want  a 
college  education  is,  of  course,  much 
higher  than  the  present  proportion  of 
college  age  young  women  who  are  actu- 
ally enrolled  in  college. 

Other  findings  reveal  that  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  girls  expect  to  work 
for  a  while  before  marrying  and  that 
they  want  white  collar  jobs  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  husbands.  Only  7 
per  cent  wish  to  marry  men  who  work 
in  factories,  on  farms,  or  at  a  trade  or 
craft.  The  most  popular  occupations 
which  the  girls  listed  for  themselves 
were,  in  order,  secretary,  nurse,  teacher, 
and  social  worker. — Letter  to  Schools, 
University  of  Michigan, 
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Twenty-Six  Prospective  Administrators 
Attend  10-Week  Workshop  in  Charlotte 


A  non-credit,  ten-week  administrative 
workshop  held  in  Charlotte  during  the 
second  semester  of  the  1956-1957  school 
term  was  attended  by  twenty-six  pros- 
pective administrators  from  among  105 
Charlotte  educators  who  applied  for 
the  privilege. 

Topics  discussed  at  the  bi-weekly, 
two-hour  sessions  included  "the  nature 
of  leadership,"  "human  relations," 
"pupil  personnel,"  "recruitment  and 
selection  of  teachers,"  "conmmunica- 
tions,"  "in-service  training,"  "evalua- 
tion," as  well  as  specific  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Charlotte  city  schools, 
such  as  finance,  law.  buildings  and 
maintenance,  books,  and  requisitions. 

Sessions  were  planned  by  a  steering 
committee,  of  which  there  were  three, 
during  the  spring  semester ;  and  each 
meeting  was  usually  divided  into  two 
parts:  a  general  session  followed  by 
questions  and  several  small  discussion 
groups. 

This  orientation  project  was  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Coordinated  State- 
wide Study  of  Educational  Adminis- 
tration, a  Kellogg  project  designed  to 
improve  educational  administration 
throughout  the  State.  Members  of  the 
advisory  committee  of  this  project 
assisted  in  screening  the  applicants  for 
the  workshop  and  in  planning  the  over- 
all program ;  certain  committee  mem- 
bers likewise  attended  each  of  the  ten 
workshop  sessions. 

"Evaluation  of  the  Charlotte  project 
by  participants,"  according  to  Assistant 
Superintendent  John  Otts,  "indicated 
general  approval  and  satisfaction.  'Sev- 
eral suggestions  were  made  for  improve- 
ment: more  time  should  be  allocated 
for  covering  broad  topics;  less  loss  of 
time  in  small  groups  is  desirable  and 
might  be  achieved  by  beginning  prompt- 
ly, shortening  group  reports,  and  dis- 
couraging domination  of  discussion  by 
several  individuals ;  and  more  direct 
presentation  by  experts." 

In  addition  to  attending  the  ten-week 
workshop  session,  each  of  the  twenty- 
six  participants  was  given  opportunity 
to  experience  worthwhile  activities 
helpful  to  prospective  administrators, 
such  as  spending  a  day  with  a  princi- 
pal, attending  regular  meetings  of  prin- 
cipals, and  the  like. 

According  to  Otts  "another  workshop 
is  definitely  planned  for  1957-1958.  Par- 
ticipants will  include  some  of  the  105 
who  applied  last  year  as  well  as  others, 
perhaps.  In  addition,  it  is  likely  that 
those  who  took  part  in  last  year's  work- 


shop will  continue  in  some  manner  their 
study  of  administrative  problems." 

Last  year's  group  consisted  of  17  men 
and  nine  women — 23  white  persons  and 
three  Negroes. 

The  Charlotte  City  School  System  is 
to  be  commended  for  its  realistic  and 
practical  approach  to  the  problem  of 
adequately  trained  administrative  per- 
sonnel. Participation  in  the  workshop 
teas  voluntary,  on  a  non-credit  basis, 
and  without  any  promises  of  promotion 
in  view  of  attendance.  Consultants  in- 
cluded the  superintendent,  the  assistant 
superintendent,  the  business  manager, 
the  legal  counselor,  experienced  princi- 
pals and  supervisors,  as  ivell  as  college 
professors,  and  members  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
entire  approach  used  in  Charlotte  is 
worthy  of  careful  consideration  by 
others  of  vision  who  wish  to  improve 
the  quality  of  educational  administra- 
tion. 

Health  Coordinators — 
Who  Are  They?  What 

A  health  coordinator  is  a  teacher 
whose  responsibility  it  is  to  work  with 
the  principal  in  the  coordination  of  all 
activities  and  efforts  in  health  educa- 
tion with  all  other  phases  of  the  school 
program.  Usually  the  health  coordina- 
tor serves  as  chairman  of  a  health  com- 
mittee whose  duty  it  is  to  work  toward 
improvement  of  the  health  program. 

What  specificially  do  health  coordi- 
nators and  health  committees  do? 

Briefly,  they: 

•  Determine  the  health  needs  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  schools. 

•  Determine  what  is  already  being 
done  in  health  instruction,  health 
services,  and  health  environment. 

•  Make  a  survey  of  health  materials 
and  evaluate  their  use. 

•  Determine  changes  needed  to  im- 
prove program. 

•  Help  determine  resources  needed 
for  improvement. 

•  Guide  the  study  of  any  special 
problems :  sleep,  rest,  TV. 

•  Work  with  other  personnel  to  see 
that  children  receive  services 
needed. 

•  Take  part  in  professional  organi- 
zations and  meet  with  other  co- 
ordinators. 

•  Interpret  school  health  program 
to  community. 

•  Evaluate  health  program. 

•  Make  plans  for  future,  next  year. 
That  health   coordinators  are  doing 


Gaston  Teachers  Study 
Community  Resources 

A  general  health  curriculum  for  use 
in  the  ninth  grades  has  been  prepared 
by  a  committee  of  teachers  and  health 
coordinators  of  the  Gaston  County 
Schools. 

This  health  guide  was  produced  fol- 
lowing a  survey  by  all  teachers  of 
health,  physical  education,  science, 
home  economics,  and  civics  of  their 
ninth  grade  students  "to  find  what 
pupils  already  knew,  what  they  were 
interested  in  studying,  and  what  were 
some  needs. 

Four  health  coordinators  from  the 
Victory,  Cramerton.  Flint-Groves  and 
South  Gastonia  'Schools  composed  a 
special  committee  which  prepared  the 
curriculum  report.  Mrs.  Annie  Ray 
Moore  of  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  and  Laura  Breese  and 
Annie  Robinson  of  the  Gaston  County 
Health  Department,  served  as  consult- 
ants. 


Do  They  Do? 

something    in    some    North    Carolina 
schools  is  indicated  by  recent  program 
reports   to    the    State  Department    of 
Public  Instruction. 
In  one  school,  the  health  committee: 

•  Emphasized  importance  of  good 
lunches  and  milk. 

•  Practiced  good  health  habits  daily. 

•  Coordinated  health  and  physical 
education. 

•  Made  survey  for  polio  vaccine. 
In  another  school : 

•  All  students  were  screened. 

•  Defects  were  referred  to  county 
physician. 

•  Students  in  grades  4  and  9  given 
examination  by  doctor. 

•  High  school  students  X-rayed  for 
T.B. 

•  All  athletes  examined  by  physi- 
cian. 

Activities  to  be  carried  out  in  one 
county  unit  included : 

•  To  encourage  pupils  to  take  polio 
vaccine. 

•  To  promote  a  closer  relationship 
among  teachers  and  nurses. 

•  To  use  the  nurse  as  a  resource 
person. 

•  To  make  a  summary  of  activities 
in  order  to  evaluate  the  work 
more  effectively. 

"The  teachers,"  their  report  points 
out,  "are  definitely  more  aware  of  the 
available  health  series  on  local  and 
State  levels." 
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A.  Wade  Martin  To  Serve 
As  President  of  NCEA  Unit 

A  Wade  Martin,  assistant  supervisor 
in  trade  and  industrial  education,  was 
elected  president  of  the  NCEA  unit  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
early  in  the  summer  to  succeed  Dr. 
Vester  M.  Mulholland,  last  year's  pres- 
ident. 

George  D.  Maddrey,  associate  in  safe- 
ty education,  was  elected  vice  president ; 
and  Dr.  Taylor  Dodson,  adviser  in 
physical  education,  was  chosen  as  'sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Last  year  Miss  Ruth  Jewell  served 
as  vice  president  and  Nile  F.  Hunt  as 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mr.  Martin  represented  the  State  De- 
partment at  the  annual  NCEA  leader- 
ship conference  in  Blue  Ridge  during 
the  month  of  .Tune. 

Bomar,  Brown,  and  Dunlap 
Attend  Southern  Workshop 

Three  members  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Cora  Paul 
Bomar.  .Tames  Dunlap,  and  T.  Carl 
Brown,  participated  in  the  Southern 
States  Work  Conference  in  Daytona 
Beach,  Florida,  .Tune  2-7. 

This  year  the  Conference,  along  with 
its  other  projects,  initiated  a  study  of 
school  libraries;  and  Miss  Bomar,  who 
is  State  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
School  Libraries,  participated  in  the 
activities  of  this  work  group. 

Mr.  Dunlap,  adviser  in  testing,  work- 
ed for  the  third  summer  with  a  com- 
mittee preparing  a  handbook  on  the 
Junior  High  School  in  the  Southern 
States.  His  special  assignment  has  been 
with  a  sub-group  working  on  curricu- 
lum in  the  junior  high  school ;  this 
group  drafted  its  first  copy  of  its  con- 
tribution to  the  bulletin  during  the 
workshop.  Dunlap  has  been  chosen, 
along  with  Ted  Booker  and  John  Burks, 
to  do  the  general  editing  of  the  hand- 
book, which  is  scheduled  for  publica- 
tion in  the  fall  of  1958. 

T.  Carl  Brown  continued  to  work 
with  the  committee  whose  assignment 
was  to  revise  a  study  guide  designed 
to  be  of  assistance  in  evaluating  and 
improving  the  services  rendered  by 
personnel  in  the  several  state  depart- 
ments of  public  instruction.  A  mimeo- 
graphed form  of  the  study  guide,  used 
experimentally  during  the  past  year  by 
certain  states,  was  revised  in  light  of 
suggestions  turned  in  to  the  committee  ; 
and  will  appear  in  printed  form  early 
in  the  fall. 


State  Project  in  School  Administration 

To  Emphasize  Visual  Aids  and  Publications 


Beginning  its  third  year  as  a  Kellogg 
Foundation  Project  sponsored  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  Coordinated  Statewide  Study  of 
Educational  Administration  plans  to 
move  forward  in  the  areas  of  visual 
aids  and  publications  during  the  com- 
ing months. 

With  the  advice  of  Kenneth  Mclntyre 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  with  help  of  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, and  supervisors  throughout  the 
State,  a  committee  headed  by  Superin- 
tendent A.  D.  Kornegay  of  Statesville 
plans  to  make  a  series  of  film-strips 
indicating  certain  critical  aspects  in 
(he  area  of  school  administration. 
Through  the  use  of  such  filmstrips,  it 
is  hoped  that  prospective  administra- 
tors may  be  better  prepared  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  North  Carolina  which  offer 
graduate  work.  Other  members  of  this 
committee  include  A.  H.  Peeler,  Greens- 
boro ;  J.  C.  Finney,  Durham  ;  and  Vester 
M.   Mulholland,  Raleigh. 

Similarly,  a  bulletin  concerning  the 
advantages  of  careers  in  educational 
administration  is  being  projected  for 
the  coming  year.  The  committee  re- 
sponsible for  this  project  include  W.  H. 
Cartwright,  Duke  University ;  H.  Arn- 
old Perry,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina ;  J.  L.  Cashwell,  Principal,  Albe- 
marle High  School ;  and  Allan  S.  Hurl- 
hurt,  Duke  University,  chairman. 

Other  publications  scheduled  for  the 
immediate  future  are  summaries  of 
pertinent  research  studies  in  education- 
al administration,  which  will  be  mimeo- 
graphed and  mailed  to  administrators 
throughout  the  State.  Dr.  W.  E.  R'osen- 
stengel  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Dr.  Vester  M.  Mulholland  of 
the  State  Department  are  co-chairmen 
of  this  committee. 

During  the  year  the  CSSEA,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  will  sponsor  five  region- 
al orientation  meetings  for  more  than 
120  beginning  principals.  These  have  al- 
ready been  scheduled  for  the  week  of 
October  21-25  in  Greenville,  Durham. 
Winston-Salem,  Statesville,  and  Ashe- 
ville.  Dr.  Herbert  Wey  of  Appalachian 
State  Teachers  College  and  Lloyd 
Thayer  of  High  Point  are  co-chairmen 
of  this  committee,  whose  other  members 
are  J.  Everette  Miller  and  A.  B.  Combs 
of  the  State  Department,  W.  J.  Bullock 
of  Kannapolis,  and  M.  L.  Wilson  of 
Selma. 

In  addition,  the  CSSEA  plans  to  hold 
ils  third  annua]  Statewide  meeting  for 


the  improvement  of  preparation  for 
educational  administration.  Dr.  W.  E. 
Rosenstengel  is  in  charge  of  planning 
this  meeting,  and  will  be  assisted  by 
M.  L.  Wilson,  Lloyd  Thayer,  M.  E. 
Yount,  A.  D.  Kornegay.  James  H. 
Tucker,  and  Charles  Bracken. 

The  CSSEA  will  also  work  closely 
with  the  Charlotte  school  system  in  the 
second  year  of  their  project  for  staff 
members  interested  in  becoming  admin- 
istrators. Dr.  Allan  S.  Hurlburt,  for  the 
committee  on  certification,  is  making  a 
study  of  regulations  for  administrators' 
certificates  in  the  forty-eight  states. 
Following  his  investigation,  the  CSSEA 
will  mimeograph  the  findings  of  the 
study  and  distribute  them  to  adminis- 
trators throughout  the  State. 

In  early  December  representatives 
from  all  the  'Southeastern  states  in 
which  projects  for  improving  the  prepa- 
ration of  educational  administrators 
are  going  on  will  meet  in  Gatlinburg. 
Tennessee,  for  a  week's  workshop  and 
sharing  period. 

A  detailed  report  of  progress  in  North 
Carolina  last  year  was  recently  mailed 
to  all  superintendents.  Additional  copies 
are  available  to  interested  persons  from 
Dr.  Vester  M.  Mulholland,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction. 

VFW  Auxiliary  Announces 
1957-58  Essay  Contest 

The  National  High  School  Essay  Con- 
test, sponsored  annually  by  the  Ladies 
Auxiliary  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  will  be  conducted  again  this 
school  year,  according  to  a  recent  an- 
nouncement by  Sally  Cannon.  National 
Secretary. 

Prizes  ranging  from  .$5  to  $1,000  will 
be  awarded  for  best  essays  from  the 
nation's  high  school  students  on  the 
topic:  "America's  Future  Is  Up  To 
Youth."  Additional  prizes  to  State  win- 
ners will  he  awarded  by  State  and  local 
auxiliaries.  Essays,  containing  not  more 
than  1,000  words,  must  be  sent  to  the 
local  or  regional  contest  chairman  not 
later  than  midnight,  March  15,  1958. 

Folders  giving  the  necessary  infor- 
mation concerning  this  contest  may  he 
obtained  from  the  essay  contest  chair- 
man of  local  units  of  the  Auxiliary,  or 
by  writing  to  National  Headquarters. 
Ladies  Auxiliary  to  the  V.  F.  W.,  406 
W.  34th  St.,  Kansas  City  11.  Missouri. 
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North  Caro.ina  State  uorary 
Raleigh 
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Barrett  Finds  India  Ready  For  New  Ideas; 
Reforms  in  Teacher  Education  Needed 


"There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the 
world  today  so  rich  in  culture,  yet 
whose  masses  are  so  poor  as  is  India," 
declared  Ella  Stephens  Barrett,  super- 
visor of  guidance  services  in  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
returned  late  in  the  summer  from  a  ten- 
months  Fulbright  mission  in  India. 
"Only  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  Indian 
people  are  literate,  and  at  least  half 
of  them  exist  at  starvation  level ;  yet 
these  same  people  are  intensely  eager 
for  new  ideas." 

The  education  team  on  which  Miss 
Barrett  worked  was  composed  of  two 
Americans  and  two  Indians.  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Klix,  director  of  teacher  education 
in  Teachers  College,  New  Pauls,  New 
York,  was  Miss  Barrett's  American  co- 
worker. 

Miss  Barrett,  a  Fulbright  grantee, 
assisted  in  a  special  workshop  project 
for  Indian  teachers  and  headmasters, 
helping  them  in  certain  reorganization- 
al  aspects  of  their  secondary  education- 
al program.  A  series  of  six-weeks  work- 
shops was  arranged  in  strategic  states, 
and  each  of  these  was  attended  by  ap- 
proximately fifty  people  who  lived  and 
worked  together  during  the  workshop 
period.  Among  the  topics  emphasized 
was  guidance,  and  in  this  area  Miss 
Barrett  served  as  special  consultant. 
Other  areas  of  study  during  the  work- 
shops included  social  studies,  science, 
library  science,   and  audio-visual   aids. 

Miss  Barrett,  who  also  worked  with 
social  studies  teachers  during  the  work- 
shops, stated  that  materials  from  North 
Carolina  helped  to  give  tremendous  in- 
sight to  Indian  educators  as  to  the 
value  of  source  materials.  For  ex- 
ample, the  bulletin  on  social  studies 
prepared  by  the  State  Department  was 
in  constant  demand. 

"One  of  the  most  thrilling  experiences 
of  my  stay  in  India,"  declared  Miss 
Barrett,  "was  the  satisfaction  I  had  in 
observing  the  change  in  attitudes  among 
Indian  educators,  especially  in  regard 
to  concepts  of  guidance  and  professional 
growth  in  general." 

"I  was  equally  excited  while  working 
with  one  group  in  organizing  a  library. 
Assisting  grown  men  in  building  a 
miniature  library  with  furniture  and 
other  necessities  was  particularly  satis- 
fying in  view  of  long-range  plans  and 
expected  outcomes. 

It's  difficult  for  Americans  to  sense 
the  Indian  amazement  at  open-shelf 
library  policies,  card  catalogs,  and 
the  Dewey  decimal  system."  Though 
not  a   trained    librarian,   Miss   Barrett 
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was  able,  with  the  help  of  the  Depart- 
ment's library  handbook,  to  assist  In- 
dian teachers  a  great  deal. 

Between  the  scheduled  workshops 
Miss  Barrett  did  extension  teaching  at 
Baroda  University,  one  of  the  oldest 
educational  institutions  in  India.  In 
this  capacity,  she  was  able  to  visit  a 
number  of  schools  in  which  she  worked 
with  staff  members  trying  to  develop  a 
philosophy  of  guidance  and  guidance 
practices  which  would  be  useful  in  In- 
dian schools. 

Indians  at  the  workshops  and  in  the 
schools,  many  of  whom  had  never  ex- 
perienced group  singing  with  a  director, 
found  singing  especially  pleasant,  ac- 
cording to  Miss  Barrett.  They  liked 
best  "Row,  Row.  Row  Your  Boat," 
"When  We  All  Get  Together,"  "K-K- 
Katie."  and  "God  Bless  India,"  a 
parody  of  "God  Bless  America,"  which 
Miss  Barrett  prepared  for  their  enjoy- 
ment. 

More  than  the  average  traveller  in 
India,  Miss  Barrett  was  able  to  visit  in 
Indian  homes,  attend  weddings,  festi- 
vals, and  special  celebrations.  She  was 
entertained  by  an  outstanding  mahara- 
jah ;  visited  in  the  home  of  Tensing,  the 
man  of  Everest:  visited  the  Shalimar 
gardens  in  Kashmir,  the  Taj  Mahal, 
and  the  famous  southern  coast  of  India. 
Nothing  in  India,  according  to  Miss 
Barrett,  excels  the  personal  hospitality 
afforded  visitors. 

While  in  India  Miss  Barrett  took 
part  in  the  making  of  a  government- 
sponsored  travelogue  for  use  by  Indian 
embassies  throughout  the  world  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  tourists  to  India. 
Thus,  as  an  American  tourist  in  the 
travelogue,  Miss  Barrett  was  able  to 
visit  many  outstanding  and  interesting 
places  at  the  expense  of  the  Indian 
government. 

Miss  Barrett  also  spoke  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  All-India  Educational 
Vocational  Guidance  Association  and  to 
the  Rotary  Club  in  Mysore. 

"The  Indian  people  seem  to  have  a 
very  wholesome  respect  for  Americans, 
especially  those  who  work  with  them 
and  come  to  understand  their  problems. 
Indians  feel  that  Americans  have  few 
problems  and  that  we  are  particularly 
altruistic  in  helping  them  solve  theirs." 

Miss  Barrett  indicated  great  satisfac- 
tion in  observing  what  America  is  try- 
ing to  do  in  India  through  the  Point- 
Four  program  and  through  the  Techni- 
cal Corporation  Mission,  sponsored  by 
the  Ford  Foundation.  Efforts  in  educa- 
tion and  in  raising  the  health  standards 


Board  Authorizes 
Textbook  Adoptions 

Authorization  was  made  for  new 
basal  textbook  adoptions  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  at  its  September 
meeting. 

Subjects  for  which  textbook  adoptions 
were  authorized  are :  Reading  for 
grades  7  and  8,  World  History  for  grade 
6,  United  States  History  for  grade  7  or 
S,  and  English  Anthologies  for  grades 
9-12.  Work-type  reading  textbooks  were 
specified,  series  preferred.  In  case  of 
the  English  Anthologies  only  a  series 
for  grades  9-12  will  he  considered. 

U.  S.  Becomes  Mecca 
For  Foreign  Students 

Foreign  students  are  flocking  to  the 
United  States  for  study  in  ever-increas- 
ing numbers,  according  to  recently  pub- 
lished results  of  a  census  conducted  by 
the  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion. 

During  the  academic  year  1956-57, 
more  than  40,000  foreign  students,  rep- 
resenting 136  countries,  were  enrolled 
in  American  educational  institutions, 
the  census  reveals.  Almost  one-third  of 
the  total  40,666  students  were  from 
the  Far  East.  Over  one-fifth  was  from 
Latin  America.  In  the  breakdown  by 
countries,  Canada  led  the  list  with 
5,379,  followed  by  China  with  3,055  and 
Korea  with  2,307. 


of  the  people  are  particularly  impres- 
sive, according  to  Miss  Barrett. 

"Significant  changes  in  education  in 
India  will,  of  necessity,  come  slow," 
declared  Miss  Barrett,  "because  of  tra- 
ditions, inadequate  facilities,  and  the 
low  esteem  in  which  the  teaching  pro- 
fession is  held.  Yet,  Indians  are  ready 
for  improvements,  especially  in  the  area 
of  teacher  education.  They  are  eager 
for  new  ideas  and  welcome  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  in  their  efforts  to 
improve  their  educational  program." 

Miss  Barrett,  who  went  to  India  by- 
way of  London,  Rome,  and  Cairo,  re- 
turned the  Pacific  route  with  visits  in 
Rangoon,  Bangkok,  Hongkong,  Tokyo, 
the  Phillipines,  and  Honolulu. 

"A  trip  such  as  mine  was  intended 
primarily  to  assist  Indian  educators; 
yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  I  who  can  never 
think  or  act  the  same  again !  Working 
with  people  who  are  so  eager  to  im- 
prove has  done  something  for  me  that 
will  always  make  wanner  my  sympa- 
thies for  others  and  keener  my  insights 
into  the  thinking  and  into  the  prablems 
of  other  people." 

NORTH   CAROLINA    PUBLIC   SCHOOL    BULLETIN 


SCA  Announces  Annual 
Science  Talent  Search 

A  chance  to  win  trips  to  Washington 
and  share  in  thousands  of  dollars  and 
he  recommended  for  admission  and  sup- 
port in  college  are  the  rewards  specified 
hy  'Science  Clubs  of  America  in  its  an- 
nouncement of  the  Seventeenth  Annual 
Science  Talent  Search. 

To  participate  in  the  Search,  high 
school  seniors  must  write  a  report  of 
about  1,000  words  on  the  subject,  "My 
Scientific  Project."  For  further  infor- 
mation concerning  this  Search,  students 
should  see  their  science  teacher  or  write 
to  Science  Clubs  of  America,  1710  N. 
St.,  N.  W.  Washington  6.  D.  C. 

J.  W.  Sherman  Joins 
Staff  State  Department 

John  Warren  Sherman  joined  the 
Division  of  School  Planning  of  the 
State  Department,  of  Public  Instruction 
late  in  August,  replacing  Floyd  Barnes, 
who  resigned  to  accept  an  advertising 
and  promotional  assignment  with  the 
Portland  Cement  Company.  Mr.  Sher- 
man's duties  will  be  those  of  a  consult- 
ing engineer  as  new  schools  are  planned 
and  as  renovations  are  considered.  He 
will  also  be  the  final  inspector  of  new 
or  renovated  schools  for  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Sherman  was  graduated  from  North 
Carolina  State  College  in  1949  with  a 
P>.  S.  in  general  engineering.  Since  then 
he  has  been  associated  with  the  follow- 
ing contracting  firms  in  North  Caro- 
lina :  Muirhead,  Coble,  and  Strong  and 
Harmon.  For  four  and  a  half  years 
Sherman  was  chief  estimator  for  Peden 
Steel  Co.,  and  more  recently  was  en- 
gaged in  the  roofing  business  on  an  in- 
dependent basis. 

Sherman  is  married  to  the  former 
Helen  Jones  of  Fayetteville,  and  the 
family  now  includes  one  son,  John 
Pratt. 

In  commenting  on  Sherman's  join- 
ing the  Division  of  School  Planning. 
John  Cameron,  director,  stated,  "The 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  has 
in  Mr.  Sherman  a  man  of  wide  experi- 
ence and  practical  knowledge,  whose 
ability  should  enable  him  to  serve  as  a 
useful  consultant  and  inspector." 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  Sherman  and 
to  the  Department!  The  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  wel- 
comes Mr.  Sherman  as  do  those  through- 
out North  Carolina  who  are  interested 
in  safe,  functional,  and  attractive  school 
bmildings. 


Calendar  of  Professional  Meetings, 

Conferences,  Workshops,  Institutes 

November  5-6 

— Statewide    Professional    Conference    for    Principals, 

Asheville 

November  7-8 

— North  Carolina  College  Conference,  Winston-Salem 

November  8-9 

— North  Carolina  Kindergarten  Teachers  Association, 

Charlotte 

November  10-16 

— American  Education  Week 

November  11-15 

-Annual  Meeting,   American  Public   Health   Associa- 

tion, Cleveland 

November  13-15 

—Adult  Education  Association  Conference,  U.  S.  Granl 

Hotel,  San  Diego,  California 

November  17-19 

— State  Conference  of  Supervisors,  Southern  Pines 

November  17-23 

— National  Book  Week 

November  20 

— Annual  Meeting,  North  Carolina  Health  Council 

November  21-23 

— Biennial    Convention,    N.    C.    Library    Association, 

Raleigh 

November  22--!3 

—Ninth  Annual  Special   Education   Conference,   Win- 

ston-Salem 

November  28 

-Thanksgiving 

November  28-30 

-National   Council   for  the  Social    Studies,   Pittsburg 

December  2-5 

-  -Annual   Meeting,    Southern  Association    of    Colleges 

and  Secondary  'Schools,  Richmond,  Va. 

March  10,  22,  1958 

— National  Library  Week 

Federal  Administrative  Costs  Are  Low 
For  Programs  Of  Education,  Fuller  Says 


Federal  administrative  costs  for  ed- 
ucation programs  are  low,  according  to 
a  citation  of  the  facts  by  Dr.  Edgar 
Fuller  in  the  NEA  Journal  for  April. 

The  article  by  Dr.  Fuller  is  intended 
to  correct  a  recent  statement  by  one 
congressman  that  40c  out  of  every  fed- 
eral tax  dollar  is  wasted  on  adminis- 
trative costs  in  Washington  and  by 
another  that  such  "cost  has  been  esti- 
mated as  high  as  30  to  35%  of  total 
appropriations." 

Dr.  Fuller  quoted  facts  from  Twenty- 
five  Federal  Qrant-in-Aid  Programs,  a 
report  submitted  in  June,  1955.  This 
report,  he  pointed  out,  shows  that  for 
the  1953  fiscal  year  the  cost  of  federal 
administration  of  federal  funds  in- 
volved in  the  national  school-lunch  pro- 
gram was  1.7%  ;  in  vocational  educa- 
tion, 2.0% ;  in  resident  instruction  in 
land-grant  colleges,  1/20  of  1% ;  in  the 
federal-assistance  laws,  9/10  of  1%. 

In  the  allotment  of  funds  for  con- 
struction and  operation  of  schools  in 
defense  areas,  the  total  federal  admin- 
istrative cost  was   88/100   of    1% 

Proposed  legislation  for  aid  in  school 
construction  in  the  states  will  also  be 
low,  according  to  Dr.  Fuller.  The  Presi- 
dent's bill  calls  for  .$1  million  for  ad- 
ministration, or  22/100  of  1%  of  the 
total.  Similar  provisions  are  found  in 
the  Kelley  bill, 


Duncan  Gives  Statistics 
On  Negro  High  Schools 

Of  the  229  high  schools  for  Negroes 
in  North  Carolina,  194  were  accredited 
as  of  1956-1957,  according  to  Dr.  Sam 
Duncan,  superevisor  of  Negro  high 
schools.  Thirty-five  were  non-accredited. 
Of  the  number  accredited.  12S  were 
rural  high  schools  and  C6  city  high 
schools.  Only  three  city  high  schools 
for  Negroes  in  the  State  are  non- 
accredited. 

Duncan's  figures  show  thai  enroll- 
ment in  Negro  high  schools  last  year 
totaled  61,481  and  that  2,313  teachers 
taught  in  the  229  schools.  Women  teach- 
ers outnumbered  men  teachers  1.301  to 
1,012;  and  girls  outnumbered  boys 
33,216  to  2S.265.  Rural  enrollments 
totalled  more  than  thirty-seven  thou- 
sand, while  city  enrollments  totalled 
nearly  twenty-four  thousand.  Approxi- 
mately 1,400  teachers  taught  in  rural 
schools  and  922  in  city  schools. 

Negro  graduates  in  1957  totalled 
'.1,279,  with  5,263  girls  and  4. OK!  boys. 
Rural  graduates  were  5.718  in  number, 
and  city  graduates,  3,501. 
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Study  of  Negro  Principalships  in  N.  C. 
Reveals  Many  Areas  Needing  Improvement 


"A  Study  of  the  Principalship  in  Ne- 
gro Public  Accredited  High  Schools  in 
North  Carolina."  a  doctor's  disserta- 
tion by  S.  N.  Shannon,  emphasizes  the 
need  for  improvement  in  many  aspects 
of  the  Negro  principalship  if  its  status 
is  to  be  raised. 

Shannon,  after  studying  115  princi- 
palships in  North  Carolina,  suggests 
more  internships  in  high  school  admin- 
istration, more  types  of  in-service  train- 
ing, more  assistant  principalships,  and 
less  politics  in  the  schools. 

This  study,  similar  to  others  made  in 
the  past  thirty  years,  reveals  that  prob- 
lems of  major  concern  for  principals, 
in  the  order  listed,  are  attendance, 
raising  money,  office  help,  inadequate 
building  space,  equipment  and  supplies, 
lack  of  parent  interest,  limited  curricu- 
lum, and  lack  of  qualified  teachers. 
Extra-curricular  activities  consume 
much  time  in  the  work  of  93  per  cent 
of  the  principals :  and,  on  the  average, 
each  principal  spends  an  hour  per  day 
in  supervising  halls  and  playgrounds. 
Other  time  consuming  activities  in  the 
lives  of  72  per  cent  of  the  principals  in- 
clude clerical  and  office  work,  records 
and  reports,  bus  supervision,  handling 
funds,  outside  interruptions,  and  dis- 
ciplinary problems. 

Shannon's  study  shows  that  the  turn- 
over in  the  Negro  principalship  is  slow  ; 
that  the  median  total  experience  as 
principal  is  sixteen  years,  more  than 
eight  of  which  have  been  on  the  cur- 
rent job;  that  94  of  the  115  principals 
in  this  study  supervise  grades  one 
through  twelve;  that  74  per  cent  of 
the  principals  do  some  teaching;  that 
the  median  school  in  the  study  employs 
24  teachers,  with  703  pupils;  and  that 
the  median  salary  of  the  principal,  who 
works  more  than  45  hours  per  week,  is 
$5,374.00.  Shannon  concludes,  in  view 
of  these  findings  and  others,  that  many 
principals  should  be  relieved  of  their 
teaching  obligations,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, be  given  administrative  assist- 
ance. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  115  prin- 
cipals indicated  that  "all  important 
school  problems  should  be  approached 
cooperatively  by  the  principal  and  the 
staff."  Characteristics  of  a  successful 
teacher  were  emphasized  by  these  prin- 
cipals as  training,  scholarship,  person- 
ality, ability  to  get  along  with  others, 
and  willingness  to  cooperate. 

The  study  reveals  the  need  for  a 
more  adequate  concept  of  supervision — 
policies,  procedure,  and  technique  — 
among  principals  ;  and  suggests  that  the 


State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
along  with  all  other  interested  agencies 
and  institutions,  work  on  this  problem. 

Shannon's  study  shows  the  median 
age  of  the  115  principals,  all  of  whom 
are  men,  to  be  46 — with  95  per  cent  of 
the  number  being  married.  In  comment- 
ing on  their  most  helpful  courses  in 
college,  "Administration  and  Organiza- 
tion" ranked  first  and  "Supervision," 
second.  Least  helpful,  as  listed,  were 
"History  of  Education,"  "Statistics," 
and  "Research." 

The  study  shows  that,  though  princi- 
pals are  active  in  their  professional 
organizations,  few  of  them  have  done 
any  writing  for  publication  or  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  field  of 
education,  and  that  few  of  them  read 
regularly,  especially  educational  litera- 
ture. Shannon  feels  that  the  profes- 
sional growth  of  principals  would  be 
greatly  advanced  if  somehow  they  could 
be  motivated  to  do  more  professional 
reading  and  writing. 

Solomon  Nathanial  Shannon  received 
his  doctor's  degree  in  educational  ad- 
ministration from  North  Carolina  Col- 
lege in  Durham  in  June,  1957,  and  is 
now  professor  of  education  in  Tongaloo 
Christian  College,  Tongaloo,  Missis- 
sippi. Prior  to  coming  to  NCC  for  his 
doctor's  work  in  1954.  Shannon  was 
assistant  principal  in  Douglass  High 
School,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  He  served  as 
acting  principal  between  1950  and  1952. 
Dr.  Shannon  has  also  traveled  exten- 
sively in  Europe. 

Publication  on  Athletics 
Revised  by  Department 

AthletUcs  in  the  Public  Schools,  pub- 
lication number  301  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  has 
recently  been  revised  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  J.  L.  Pierce,  consultant  in 
health  and  physical  education,  with  the 
advice  of  Charles  E.  Spencer,  J.  Ever- 
ette  Miller,  and  Superintendent  Charles 
F.  Carroll. 

Outstanding  changes  involve  those 
pertaining  to  regulations  as  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education. 

These  revised  bulletins  were  recently 
mailed  to  superintendents,  principals, 
coaches,  and  conference  officials.  "It  is 
hoped  that  this  wide  distribution  of 
the  revised  bulletin  will  enable  all  per- 
sonnel concerned  to  be  aware  of  changes 
in  regulations  adopted  by  the  State 
Board,"  stated  Dr.  Pierce. 


USOE  Releases 

Report  on  United  Nations 

Widely  varying  methods  developed  by 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  for 
teaching  students  about  the  United  Na- 
tions organization  are  reviewed  in  a 
new  report  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  report  also  briefly  discusses  edu- 
cational programs  by  colleges  and  uni- 
versities on  the  United  Nations.  The 
publication  is  entitled,  "Teaching  about 
the  United  Nations  in  the  United 
States."  The  report  says  that  elemen- 
tary schools  often  teach  about  the  world 
organization  in  connection  with  the  ob- 
servance of  United  Nations  Day  and 
United   Nations   Week. 

Copies  of  the  40-page  report,  pre- 
pared by  Fredrika  M.  Tandler,  special- 
ist in  international  education  for  the 
Office  of  Education,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
United  States  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington  25,  D.  C,  for  25  cents 
each. 

Race  Relations  Publication 
Summarizes  Developments 

Recent  developments  among  the 
states  in  race  relations  in  the  public 
schools  are  sumarized  in  the  June  issue 
of  Race  Relations  Law  Reporter. 

In  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  the  de- 
cision of  the  federal  district  court  al- 
lowing a  period  of  approximately  six 
years  for  the  completion  of  integration 
of  the  public  schools  was  affirmed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth 
Circuit. 

In  Scott  County,  Kentucky,  a  federal 
district  court  ordered  immediate  inte- 
gration. 

In  Maryland,  the  state  Court  of  Ap- 
peals rejected  a  petition  made  by  op- 
ponents of  school  integration  that  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  was  never 
legally  adopted. 

Texas  has  adopted  a  "Pupil  Place- 
ment Act"  and  an  act  providing  for 
local  option  elections  to  determine 
whether  dual  school  systems  would  be 
operated. 

The  Georgia  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion passed  a  resolution  prohibiting 
the  participation  by  students  in  inter- 
racial activities  connected  with  schools. 

In  Delaware,  the  Attorney  General 
ruled  that  all  "taxables"  regardless  of 
race  or  color  must  be  included  in  pre- 
paring the  assessment  list,  but  the 
problems  of  redistricting,  implicit  in 
the  question  presented  because  of  prior 
separate  racial  districts  must  be  re- 
solved by  the  legislature. 
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Supervisor  Sam  E.  Duncan 
Spends  Summer  in  Europe 

Dr.  Sam  E.  Duncan,  supervisor  of 
Negro  high  schools  in  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  spent 
seven  weeks  of  the  summer  in  England, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
France  with  a  group  of  38  students  in 
a  seminar  on  "Western  Europe  Today," 
sponsored  by  New  York  University. 

The  purpose  of  the  seminar  was  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  a  select 
group  of  educators  and  social  workers 
to  study  international  relations,  largely 
at  first  hand  and  through  direct  experi- 
ences, with  major  emphasis  upon  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  countries 
involved. 

Outstanding  experiences  of  the  trip, 
according  to  Dr.  Duncan,  were  a  two- 
weeks'  course  on  "Education  in  Eng- 
land" at  the  University  of  London ; 
visits  to  schools,  universities,  and  par- 
liaments in  England  and  Germany ; 
lectures  and  intepretations  by  members 
of  the  U.  S.  Embassy  and  parliaments 
in  England,  Germany,  and  Italy  ;  and  at 
NATO  and  SHAPE  headquarters. 

New  Publication  Available 

Explorer,  a  new  Scholastic  magazine 
issued  weekly  and  designed  primarily 
for  the  fourth  grade,  made  its  official 
debut,  September  20,  with  Mary  Harb- 
age  as  editor. 

The  magazine  will  emphasize  news, 
stories,  pictures,  science,  and  things  to 
do  and  make.  In  the  first  issue,  news 
and  science  have  been  correlated.  In 
addition,  there  are  sections  on  "Vaca- 
tion Learning,"  "Just  for  Fun,"  along 
with  a  complete  animal  story. 

Supplied  three  times  per  year  to  sub- 
scribers are  diagnostic  reading  and 
study  skill  tests  which  have  been  de- 
veloped under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
J.  Wayne  Wrightstone  of  the  New  York 
City  Schools.  Teachers'  editions  with 
valuable  teaching  aids  are  also  avail- 
able, as  well  as  a  wall  map  of  the 
world  and  a  set  of  United  Nations 
flags. 

The  November  issues  will  be  center- 
ed around  the  following  themes :  "Pio- 
neer," "Your  'State,"  "Exploring 
Books,"  and  "Thanksgiving."  Each  issue 
in  December  is  being  developed  around 
the  Christmas  theme :  "Making  a 
Frieze,"  "Making  Gifts,"  "Carols  to 
Sing,"  "A  Christmas  Play,"  and  "Sto- 
ries to  Tell."  Each  issue  for  the  entire 
year  promises  to  be  exciting  and  help- 
ful for  elementary  pupils. 

Further  information  may  be  secured 
from  Explorer,  Scholastic  Magazine,  33 
West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  New 
York. 


North  Carolina  Girl 
Elected  NHA  President 

Lula  Goolsby,  State  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Association,  New 
Homemakers  of  America,  was  recently 
elected  and  installed  as  national  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Homemakers  of 
America  at  the  National  Convention 
held  at  Grambling  College,  Grambling, 
Louisiana. 

Lula,  the  oldest  of  four  brothers  and 
sisters,  comes  from  Mocksville,  North 
Carolina.  At  Davie  County  Training 
School  where  she  is  a  senior,  she  main- 
tains an  "A"  average.  Her  favorite  sub- 
ject is  Home  Economics.  She  has  been 
president  of  her  sophomore  class,  vice 
president  of  her  junior  class,  secretary 
to  the  freshman  class  and  for  two 
years  president  of  the  local  NHA  chap- 
ter. 

Lula's  responsibilities  at  the  State 
and  National  levels  are  to : 

1.  Preside  over  and  conduct  State 
and  National  Meetings. 

2.  Serve  as  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council. 

3.  Appoint  committees  and  serve  as 
ex-officio  member  of  them. 

4.  Represent  the  'State  and  National 
Organizations  and  speak  on  occasions. 

5.  Encourage  and  assist  with  the 
carrying  out  of  State  and  national 
projects. 

Lula  represented  the  National  Or- 
ganization of  New  Homemakers  of 
America  at  the  National  Citizenship 
Conference,  Washington,  D.  C,  Sep- 
tember 16,  17,  18,  1957.  She  will  pre- 
side over  the  National  Executive  Coun- 
cil, Washington,  D.  C.,  October  9-12, 
1957. 


New  Act  Changes 
Health  Fund  Expenditure 

Section  18.2  of  the  Budget  Appropri 
ation  Act  for  the  Biennium  1955-57 
provided  "That  appropriations  made  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education  under 
Title  IX-I  for  the  Child  Health  Pro- 
gram shall  be  expended  for  diagnosis 
and  the  correction  of  chronic  remedia- 
ble physical  defects  of  public  school 
children. . ." 

The  1957-59  Budget  Appropriation  Act 
changes  this  section  to  read :  "That  not 
less  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  expen- 
ditures out  of  the  appropriations  for 
each  year  made  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  under  The  Nine  Months 
School  Fund  for  Child  Health  Program 
shall  be  expended  for  diagnosis  and 
the  correction  of  chronic  remediable 
physical  defects  . . ." 

The  1955-57  Act  restricted  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  "Funds"  as  follows 
to  provide:  "that  a  reasonable  amount 
of  the  total  appropriation  may  be  ex- 
pended for  case  finding,  health  educa- 
tion, and  intensive  follow-up  services." 

The  1957-59  Act  changed  the  words 
"reasonable  amount"  to  read,  ".  .  .  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  ten  per  cent 
of  the  appropriation  for  each  year  may 
be  expended  for  case  finding,  health 
education  and  intensive  follow-up  ser- 
vices." 

The  other  provisions  of  the  1955-57 
Act,  requiring  that  the  funds  be  ex- 
pended according  to  a  State-wide  uni- 
form schedule  of  fees  and  costs  and 
that  welfare  departments  certify  as  to 
financial  needs  except  for  minor  dental 
defects,  were  unchanged  in  the  1957-59 
Budget  Appropriation  Act. 


THE  AMERICAN  PUPIL'S  CREED 

1  believe  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  in  the 
democratic  principles  for  which  they  stand;  schools  which  our  fore- 
fathers devoted  their  lives  to  establish  so  that  education  might  be  free 
for  every  boy  and  girl  in  our  land ;  schools  in  which,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  counselor  trained  to  advise  wisely,  each  pupil  may  choose  his  course 
of  study  and  prepare  for  a  vocation  of  his  preference;  schools  which 
have  grown  and  must  continue  to  grow  thru  the  years  to  meet  the  needs 
of  an  ever-changing  civilization. 

I,  therefore,  believe  it  is  my  duty  as  an  American  student  to  attend 
school  regularly  unless  I  am  ill ;  to  cooperate  with  my  teachers  and 
fellow-students ;  to  use  my  time  and  energy  wisely ;  to  participate  in 
democratic  discussions ;  to  obey  and  help  to  enforce  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  my  school ;  to  develop  my  interests,  ideals,  habits,  skills,  and 
powers  in  the  right  way  so  that  I  may  become  a  worthy  member  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  offers  me,  as  part  of  my  American 
heritage,  a  better  chance  for  an  education  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world. — 7A  Social-Studies  Class,  Hereford  High  School,  Baltimore 
County,  Maryland. 
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Recent,  Readable,  and  Reliable 


ENGLISH  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  English  Language  Arts  in  the 
Secondary  School  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  book  for  teachers  of  high- 
school  English  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  recent  years.  It  is  the  work 
of  several  years  of  curriculum  study 
by  the  National  Council  of  the  Teach- 
ers of  English;  and  embodies  within 
its  contents  the  principles  of  curri- 
culum development  established  by  re- 
search findings,  and  by  tested  ex- 
periences of  teachers  throughout  the 
country. 

Part  I  of  this  stimulating  work 
deals  with  the  adolescent  in  the 
world  today.  This  section  expresses 
the  conviction  that  any  curriculum 
in  the  Language  Arts  must  be  based 
upon  an  understanding  of  the  adoles- 
cent and  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 
Two  chapters  are  included  in  this 
part:  "The  World  the  Adolescent 
Faces"  and  "The  Adolescent  the 
Teacher  Faces."  This  section  also  in- 
cludes a  pictorial  display  of  more 
than  one  hundred  pictures  suggesting 
what  adolescents  are  like. 

Part  II  of  this  volume,  entitled 
"The  Language  Arts  Program,"  offers 
specific  guidance  in  curriculum  de- 
velopment with  profuse  illustrations 
from  individual  schools  and  class- 
rooms and  from  city  and  state  pro- 
grams now  in  operation.  Assistance 
is  given  in  designing  the  Language 
Arts  program  as  a  whole  and  in 
building  instructional  units  involving 
all  four  of  the  Language  Arts  and 
teaching  skills  in  use.  Separate  chap- 
ters present  in  detail  helps  for  meet- 
ing youth's  needs  through  literature 
and  developing  competence  in  read- 
ing, speaking,  listening,  and  writing. 
Another  chapter  on  the  teaching  of 
grammar  usages  and  spelling  at- 
tempts to  bring  order  out  of  the  many 
view-points  expressed  in  these  fields 
today  and  to  give  the  teacher  con- 
crete help  for  classroom  practice. 
One  of  the  finest  aspects  of  this  vol- 
ume is  the  treatment  of  each  of  the, 
Language  Arts  specifically  as  such, 
plus  an  effort  to  show  inter-relation- 
ships of  all  the  Language  Arts. 

Hundreds  of  high  school  and  col- 
lege teachers  throughout  the  states 
have  assisted  in  preparing  this  volume 
for  the  NCTE.  No  professional  book 
in  recent  years  has  been  more  nearly 
the  result  of  a  cooperative  endeavor 
among  teachers  at  the  grass-roots 
level. 


The  book  is  modern  in  its  concepts 
of  how  adolescents  learn;  it  is  prac- 
tical and  up-to-date  in  its  suggestions 
for  implementation  in  the  field  of 
Language  Arts;  it  is  forthright  and 
honest  in  its  approach  to  controver- 
sial topics ;  and,  above  all  this,  it  is  a 
stimulating  and  challenging  volume  to 
any  teacher  who  wishes  to  improve 
the  teaching  of  Language  Arts  on  the 
secondary  level.  .  The  Com- 
mission on  the  English  Curriculum 
of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  Appletoii-Century-Crofts, 
Inc.  New  York.   19  56. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  GOOD 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL? 
Over  10,000  persons,  lay  and  pro- 
fessional, from  all  over  California 
worked  and  studied  together  to  pro- 
duce in  this  monograph  a  series  of 
statements,  in  logical  order,  which 
are  basic  to  an  educational  program 
in  a  good  elementary  school. 

The  basic  beliefs  of  the  study  group 
are  especially  noteworthy  and  provide 
the  framework  for  the  statements  of 
characteristics  which  follow  in  later 
sections.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Public  education  must  help  in- 
dividuals prepare  for  citizenship 
in    our    democracy. 

2.  Public  education  must  help  in- 
dividuals develop  their  abilities 
in  acquiring  and  using  informa- 
tion and  skills. 

3.  Public  education  must  help  in- 
dividuals gain  an  understanding 
of  people  and  how  to  get  along 
with  them. 

4.  Public  education  must  help  in- 
dividuals build  the  foundations 
upon  which  efficiency  in  earn- 
ing a  livelihood  will  ultimately 
depend. 

Under  each  of  the  above  objectives 
at  least  six  ways  of  achieving  the  de- 
sired goal  are  listed. 

Each  chapter  takes  an  important 
phase  of  elementary  education  such 
as:  the  elementary  school  program, 
the  children,  the  instructional  staff, 
supplies  and  equipment,  the  building, 
and  the  administrator;  and  lists  the 
characteristics  a  good  elementary 
school  would  have  under  each  cate- 
gory. 

It  is  felt  by  both  lay  leaders  and 
educators  that  the  basic  procedures  of 
this  study  are  sound  and  can  be  used 
by  other  groups  for  the  study  of  their 


own  problems.  The  monograph  is  a 
starting  point  for  the  study  of  the 
elementary  school  in  any  community 
of  any  state  in  formulating  what  the 
community  agrees  upon  as  a  good  ele- 
mentary school.  This  study  can  have 
a  far-reaching  effect  in  helping  in- 
terested people  gain  a  common  under- 
standing and  work  toward  the  goal 
of  better  schools.  —  The  Characteristics 
of  the  Good  Elementary  School.  Cooper- 
ative Study  of  Elementary  Education 
in  California.  San  Francisco:  The 
California  Elementary  School  Admin- 
istrators Association,  693  Sutter 
Street.     1955.     49  pp.    $.75. 


INSTRUCTIONAL   SUPPLIES 
FOR  THE  VERY  YOUNG 

Five  years  of  hard  work  and  study 
by  a  group  of  laymen  and  educators 
from  all  over  California  has  produced 
this  monograph  on  instructional  sup- 
plies, which  can  be  of  value  to  stu- 
dents, teachers,  administrators, 
boards  of  education,  and  professors 
of  education. 

It  is  concise  in  listing  the  objec- 
tives of  education  for  four  and  five 
year  olds  in  art,  language  arts,  math- 
ematics, music,  science,  and  social 
studies  as  based  on  the  demands  of 
our  democratic  society  and  the  growth 
and  development  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren. These  goals  are  followed  by  a 
number  of  activities  and  experiences 
which  are  important  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  these  objectives.  Last  of  all, 
the  supplies  and  equipment  neces- 
sary to  the  completion  of  these  ex- 
periences are  carefully  listed  by  item, 
description,  and  the  quantity  needed 
per  room  or  child. 

The  last  section  of  this  monograph 
gives  a  brief  glimpse  into  some  kin- 
dergarten situations  which  help  to 
point  up  the  importance  of  supplies 
and  equipment  in  providing  a  rich 
environment  to  fill  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren. 

It  is  specific  in  its  help  of  what  and 
how  much  to  order.  It  is  concise  in 
telling  what  to  order  for  a  certain 
activity.  It  is  filled  with  information 
that  will  help  those  working  in  or 
with  the  schools.  It's  a  practical 
handbook  for  the  new  and  the  exper- 
ienced teacher.  —  Instructional  Sup- 
plies and  Equipment  for  the  Four  and 
Five  Year  Olds  of  the  Good  Elementary 
School.  By  the  Cooperative  Study  of 
Elementary  Education  in  California. 
San  Francisco:  The  California  Ele- 
mentary School  Administrators  Asso- 
ciation, 693  Sutter  Street.  1956.  72 
pp.     $1.50. 
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Fire  Hazard  Inspections  Required  by 
G.  S.  115-150.1,  General  Assembly 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  In  your  letter  of 
August  20  you  refer  to  the  provisions 
of  Chapter  844,  Session  Laws  of  1957, 
now  codified  as  G.  S.  115-150.1  and  seek 
the  views  of  this  office  as  to  whether, 
under  this  statute,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  city  electrical  inspector  to  make 
the  inspections  required  and  if  so 
whether  the  city  is  authorized  to  make 
a  charge  for  such  inspections.  You  ex- 
press the  view  that  the  responsibility 
is  upon  the  county  rather  than  the  city 
since  a  city  administrative  'school  unit 
is  a  separate  unit  of  government  from 
the  municipality  even  though  the  two 
may  comprise  the  identical  territory, 
and  since  the  primary  responsibility 
for  furnishing  school  buildings  is  upon 
the  county  rather  than  upon  the  munici- 
pality. 

You  state  that  in  the  City  Ad- 
ministrative Unit  there  are  49  schools 
comprising  122  buildings.  If  the  burden 
of  inspection  is  placed  upon  the  munici- 
pality, this  will  necessitate  the  employ- 
ment of  an  additional  electrical  in- 
spector at  a  cost  of  several  thousand 
dollars.  No  provision  for  such  an  addi- 
tional inspector  has  been  made  in  the 
1957-1958  budget. 

While  it  is  true  that  Section  (b)  of 
the  Act  in  question  requires  the  electric 
wiring  in  schools  to  be  "inspected  by 
the  authorized  city  or  county  electrical 
inspector",  it  is  thought  that  the  refer- 
ence to  a  city  inspector  is  to  one  em- 
ployed by  the  city  administrative  school 
unit  and  not  by  the  municipality.  Since 
the  primary  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing school  buildings  and  equipment  is 
placed  upon  the  counties  by  Article  IX, 
Section  3  of  the  State  Constitution,  and 
by  G.  S.  115-129,  it  is  thought  that  the 
responsibility  for  electrical  inspection 
of  the  buildings  in  both  county  and 
city  units  is  placed  upon  the  counties 
by  the  statute  in  question.  This  item 
should  be  placed  in  the  budgets  of  both 
the  county  and  city  administrative 
units  and  allowed  by  the  county  com- 
missioners. Of  course  during  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year,  this  expense  must  be 
met  from  surplus  funds.  In  the  future 
it  can  easily  be  taken  care  of  as  an 
item  in  the  budget. — Attorney  General, 
August  29,  1957. 


Application  of  County  Fiscal  Act  Re-employment  Rights  of  Teachers 


In  reply  to  Inquiry:  With  your  letter 
of  August  22   you   enclosed  copy   of   a 

letter  from  Mr ,  Superintendent  of 

County  Schools,  and  a  copy  of  the 

application  form  for  State  School  Plant 
Construction  Funds  under  the  1953  Act. 
Section  13  of  the  application  requires 
the  county  accountant  to  certify  that 
all  funds  for  use  in  said  project  other 
than  those  designated  in  the  application 
to  be  paid  from  in  the  State  School 
Construction  and  Improvement  Fund  of 
1953,  have  been  fully  appropriated  and 
are    available    for    said    construction. 

Mr 's   letter  states   that   a   County 

Bond  issue  has  been  approved  but  that 
the  bonds  have  not  as  yet  been  sold. 
The  question  is  whether  the  county  ac- 
countant can  conscientiously  certify 
that  such  funds  have  been  lawfully 
appropriated  and  are  available  for  said 
construction. 

It  is  a  question  of  fact  as  to  whether 
the  funds  have  been  appropriated  but 
since  the  bonds  have  been  voted,  the 
proceeds  thereof  will  be  available  as 
soon  as  the  bonds  are  sold.  Under  the 
present  condition  of  the  market,  I  can 

see  no  reason  why  County  School 

bonds  cannot  be  sold  promptly.  There- 
fore it  is  thought  that  the  County  Ac- 
countant should  have  no  real  hesitancy 
about  certifying  that  funds  are  avail- 
able. —  Attorney  General,  August  27, 
1957. 


Better  Education 

A  University  of  Chicago  survey 
shows  that  students  are  better  edu- 
cated today  than  they  were  twelve 
years  ago. 

Professor  Benjamin  Bloom  found 
that  students  tested  in  five  subject 
areas — English,  social  studies,  natural 
sciences,  interpretation  of  literary  ma- 
terials, and  mathematics — averaged  five 
per  cent  higher  scores  in  1955  than  in 
1943.  The  average  high  school  senior 
tested  today  in  mathematics  did  better 
than  53  per  cent  of  the  students  tested 
in  1943.  Today's  average  senior  in 
social  studies  was  better  than  52  per 
cent  of  the  students  twelve  years  ago. 

Professor  Bloom  also  found  a  close 
correlation  between  the  amount  of 
money  a  state  spent  per  pupil  in  their 
school  systems  and  their  ranking  in 
educational  achievement. 


In  reply  to  inquiry:  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Carroll,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  has  referred  to  this  office 
for  reply  your  letter  of  August  6.  I  also 
have  the  following  correspondence : 

1.  Your  letter  to  Mr.  J.  W.  McDevitt. 
State  Personnel  Director,  under 
date  of  July  28. 

-.  Mr.  McDevitt's  letter  to  you  under 
date  of  July  31. 

•'!.  Dr.  Carroll's  letter  to  you  dated 
August  2. 

4.  Your  letter  to  Dr.  Carroll  dated 
August  6. 

5.  Letter  to  you  from  Harvey  Dris- 
coll,  Regional  Representative,  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  under  date  of  Au- 
gust 8. 

In  his  letter  to  you  Mr.  Driscoll 
called  attention  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  4,  Chapter  28  of  the  General 
Statutes  of  North  Carolina  relating  to 
re-employment  rights  of  qualified  ex- 
service  men.  That  Article  deals  with 
leaves  of  absence  for  'State,  county  and 
municipal  officers  and  does  not  cover 
principals  or  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  The  section  of  the  Public  School 
Law  now  codified  as  G.  S.  115-151  pro- 
vides that  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, in  fixing  the  State  standard  salary 
schedule  of  teachers,  principals  and 
superintendents  who  entered  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  after  Sep- 
tember 16,  1940  and  who  left  their  posi- 
tions for  such  service  shall  be  allowed 
experience  increments  for  the  period 
of  such  service  as  though  the  same  had 
not  been  interrupted  thereby,  in  the 
event  such  persons  return  to  the  posi- 
tions as  teachers,  principals  or  super- 
intendents in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  after  having  been  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  The  foregoing  are  the 
only  statutory  provisions  I  find  on  the 
general  subject  of  your  inquiry.  I  am 
more  than  sorry  to  advise  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  statutory  provision  re- 
quiring the  local  school  authorities  of 
the  Administrative  Unit  you  served  last 
year  to  re-employ  you  even  though  you 
would  have  had  a  contract  for  the 
school  year  1957-195S  had  you  not  been 
called  into  Service. — Attorney  General. 
August  21,  1957. 
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LOOKING  BACK 


FIVE  YEARS  AGO 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  October,  1952) 
State  Superintendent  Charles  (P. 
Carroll  has  appointed  an  advisory 
committee  to  help  him  enforce  the 
high  school  athletic  code  recently 
adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Wilson  city  schools  recently  com- 
pleted a  film  depicting  a  cross-sec- 
tional view  of  their  program  in  sec- 
ondary education. 

TEN  YEARS  AGO 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  October,  1947) 
Wilmington  College,  the  first  col- 
lege in  the  State  supported  by  a  spe- 
cific tax  levy,  opened  on  September  8 
in  the  New  Hanover  High  School 
building. 

Mrs.  Annie  Ray  Moore  and  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Fink  have  been  added  to 
the  School-Health  Coordinating  Serv- 
ice Division.  John  L.  Cameron  re- 
placed Charles  E.  Spencer  as  Super- 
visor of  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion in  the  Division  of  Instructional 
Service.  Lillian  Fields  Moore  replaced 
Dorothy  Aycock  as  Assistant  Super- 
visor of  Certification  in  the  Division 
of  Professional   Service. 

FIFTEEN  YEARS  AGO 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  October,  1942) 
School  children  in  the  Hickory  dis- 
trict, four  thousand  strong,  will  be 
enrolled  in  the  salvage-for-victory 
drive,  Superintendent  R.  W.  Carver 
recently  announced. 

All  schools  of  Davidson  County's 
rural  system  will  operate  lunch  rooms 
this  year,  but  definite  arrangements 
have  not  been  made  as  to  price  of 
meals  and  the  type  lunches  to  be 
served,  announced  Superintendent 
Paul  F.  Evans. 

TWENTY  YEARS  AGO 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  October,  1937) 
Under  the  direction  of  Eunice 
Kneece,  teacher  of  history,  the  Senior 
High  School  of  Greensboro  is  putting 
on  a  weekly  radio  program  over 
WBIG,  the  local  station,  each 
Wednesday  evening  at  8:45  p.m. 

With  the  State-aid  program  of 
adult  education  now  underway  in  ten 
counties  and  cities  and  approved  for 
eleven  others,  North  Carolina  is 
changing  an  emergency  measure  to  a 
permanent  program  as  a  definite  part 
of  the  State  public  school  system. 


G.  E  Employees  Answer 
Five  Important  Questions 

Five  important  questions  concerning 
a  college  education  have  been  answered 
by  13,586  employees  of  General  Elec- 
tric. The  replies  have  been  tabulated 
by  per  cent  into  two  parts:  (1)  those 
from  engineering  graduates,  and  (2) 
those  from  non-engineering  graduates. 

An  analysis  of  these  replies  shows 
the  following: 

1.  To  the  question:  What  areas  of 
college  study  have  contributed  most  to 
your  present  position  of  responsibility 
with  General  Electric  Company? 

Engineering — 72%  mathematics  ; 
58%  English  Communication;  55% 
Physics ;  54%  Engineering. 

Non-  engineering — 74%  English  Com- 
munication ;  56%  Economics ;  53% 
Mathematics ;  54%   Engineering. 

2.  To  the  question:  What  areas  of 
college  study  have  contributed  most  to 
your  use  of  leisure  time? 

Engineering— 66%  English  Litera- 
erature;  39%  Engineering;  37% 
History;  36%  Economics. 

Non-engineering — 59%  Miscellaneous 
Business ;  49%  English  Literature ; 
39%  History;  37%  Miscellaneous 
Science. 

3.  To  the  question:  What  specific 
areas  of  study  or  courses  would  you 
recommend  to  a  high  school  graduate 
who  aspires  to  a  position  of  business 
responsibility? 

Engineering— Science  and  Technical 
areas  first  place,  with  Humanities, 
Social  Sciences,  and  Business  not 
far  behind.  Courses:  76%  English 
Communications ;  74%  Engineer- 
ing;  69%   Economics;   62%   Busi- 

Xon-engineering — Four  areas  about 
equal  value.  Courses:  63%  Eng- 
lish Communication;  55%  Econom- 
ics; 42%  Business;  36%  Mathe- 
matics. 

4.  To  the  question:  Do  college  extra- 
curricular activities  aid  an  individual 
in  developing  himself  for  a  career? 

Engineering — 93%  heavily  in  athlet- 
ics, social  groups  and  professional 
associations;  71%   career  value. 

Non-engineering — 88%  heavily,  with 
65%  career  value. 

5.  To  the  question:  What  types  of 
financial  support  are  recommended  for 
students  who  desire  college  training, 
yet  do  not  have  sufficient  funds? 

Engineering — About  1/3  suggested 
borrowing. 

Non-engineering — About  1/5  suggest- 
ed borrowing. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 

Thomasville.  The  school  board  in  a 
regular  meeting  last  night  authorized 
School  Supt.  G.  H.  Arnold  to  purchase 
two  television  sets  for  use  in  the  high 
schools  to  participate  in  the  television 
teaching  experiment  to  begin  this 
school  term  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Ford  Foundation.  High  Point  Enter- 
prise, August  20. 

Wayne.  Suggested  methods  of  good 
high  school  class  organization  were 
outlined  to  Wayne's  school  principals 
by  A.  B.  Combs,  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  of  Raleigh 
yesterday.  Goldsboro  News-Argus,  Au- 
gust 22. 

Washington.  The  Washington  High 
School  band  has  placed  an  order  for 
two  Trailway  busses,  it  was  an- 
nounced here  today  by  Jimmy  Larkin, 
bandmaster.  Washington  Daily  News, 
August  31. 

Elizabeth  City.  Children  living  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  school  they 
attend  in  the  Elizabeth  City  School 
District  will  be  provided  free  trans- 
portation this  year.  Elizabeth  City 
Advance,  August  28. 

Iredell.  School  bus  drivers  were 
given  a  goal  to  shoot  for  and  surpass 
this  year  when  it  was  revealed  at 
their  annual  school  yesterday  that 
only  one  other  county  in  North  Caro- 
lina has  a  comparable  safety  record. 
Statesville  Record,  August  24. 

Winston-Salem.  A  15-year-old  girl 
walked  quietly  into  Reynolds  High 
School  Auditorium  at  10:30  a.m.  to- 
day as  the  first  Negro  student  ever 
to  attend  a  white  public  school  here. 
Raleigh  Times,  September  5. 

Thomasville.  Dr.  Felix  Barker  of 
the  Special  School  Services  Division 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
at  Raleigh  is  to  be  in  Lexington  to- 
morrow at  1  p.m.  to  confer  with 
County  Schools  Supt.  Paul  F.  Evans 
and  others  regarding  the  Center 
School  for  the  Handicapped,  Inc. 
Greensboro  News,  August  28. 

Greensboro.  Greensboro,  site  of  the 
first  actual  racial  integration  in  pub- 
lic classrooms  in  North  Carolina,  was 
also  the  site  of  North  Carolina's  first 
grade  school.  Sanford  Herald,  Sep- 
tember 3. 
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NBC-Center  To  Continue 
Educational  TV  Project 

Continuing  the  joint  effort  started 
last  spring,  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  and  the  Educational  Tele- 
vision and  Radio  Center  will  cooperate 
again  this  fall  in  presenting  national 
live  programming  for  the  Center's  affili- 
ates. WUNC-TV  is  the  affiliate  for  this 
State. 

Five  series  will  be  produced — (1)  one 
on  government  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
one  on  the  International  Geophysical 
year,  and  three  others  on  mathematics, 
world  resources  and  Greek  Mythology 
as  related  to  the  creative  arts. 

The  live  broadcasts,  as  in  the  spring, 
will  originate  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. They  will  begin  October  28  and 
will  continue  for  ten  consecutive  weeks 
with  a  different  series  to  be  broadcast 
each  night  of  the  week  at  6:00  p.m.. 
Eastern  Standard  Time.  The  order  of 
the  series  will  be  as  follows : 

Mondays — International  Geophysical 
Year. 

Tuesdays — Mathematics. 

Wednesday — The  Arts  and  the  Gods. 

Thursdays — Survival. 

Fridays — Camera  on  Washington. 


NCEA  Leaflet  Emphasizes 
100  Years  of  Progress 

"NCEA  Flight  100— Piercing  Bar- 
riers," a  leaflet  prepared  by  the  North 
Carolina  Education  Association,  lists 
some  of  the  educational  missions  ac- 
complished during  the  past  hundred 
years;  mentions  the  missions  now  un- 
derway ;  suggests  operational  barriers 
which  must  be  pierced  and  three  ways 
of  overcoming  these  barriers. 

As  part  of  the  centennial  celebration, 
this  leaflet  is-  intended  to  dramatize 
some  of  the  highlights  of  the  past  as 
well  as  focus  attention  on  jobs  yet  to 
be  done. 

Congratulations  to  the  NCEA  staff 
for  such  an,  appealing  presentation. 
Cleverly  conceived,  orief,  attractive, 
and  informative,  this  leaflet  should  find 
many  interested  readers. 


Board  Authorizes  Study  of  Public  Schools 


The  curriculum,  financing,  and  other 
areas  of  public  school  operations  will 
be  studied  by  various  committees  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  as  initiated 
at  its  October  meeting. 

Continuous  study  of  the  curriculum 
was  authorized  upon  recommendation 
of  the  policy  committee  which  is  headed 
by  Dr.  Guy  B.  Phillips  in  order  to  ob- 
tain "a  more  comprehensive  and  effect- 
ive program  for  the  children  of  the 
State."  Other  areas  for  needed  study 
will  be  recommended  for  study  within 
the  near  future,  Dr.  Phillips  said. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1957  author- 
ized the  Governor  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  study  public  school  finance 
and  related  problems.  The  Board's  fi- 
nance committee  will  aid  the  Goveimor's 
committee,  it  was  announced,  in  making 
this  study.  According  to  Board  Chair- 
man Dallas  Herring,  major  areas  to  be 
considered  under  financing  are :  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  teachers  needed 
and  those  retiring;  to  establish  a  pro- 


gram to  meet  classroom  construction 
needs  ;  and  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  the 
new  scholarship  loan  fund  program 
initiated  this  year  to  attract  new 
teachers.  He  also  stated  that  a  "long- 
term  look  into  the  problems  of  public 
school  finance"  was  needed  because  cer- 
tain questions  concerning  expanding 
enrollments  and  increasing  needs  would 
have  to  be  answered  "without  further 
delay." 

A  committee  was  authorized  to  initi- 
ate proposals  on  the  curriculum  study 
and  report  back  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Board. 

Other  areas  suggested  by  the  policy 
committee  are :  a  policy  of  standards 
and  qualifications  for  teachers;  needs 
and  requirements  of  instructional  activ- 
ities; a  12-months  school  term;  and  a 
policy  to  govern  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. A  committee  to  examine  policies 
governing  instructional  materials  was 
also  authorized. 


High  Schools  of  State  Asked  to  Stress 
Needs  In  Mental  Health  Professions 


Recognizing  the  need  for  additional 
workers  in  the  mental  health  profes- 
sions, the  Governor's  Mental  Health 
Council  and  the  State  Board  of  Health 
are  coordinating  their  efforts  toward 
enlisting  the  interest  of  increasing  num- 
bers of  high  school  pupils  in  these  pro- 
fessions. 

Each  high  school  principal  and  coun- 
selor in  the  State,  with  the  approval  of 
State  Superintendent  Charles  F.  Car- 
roll, has  recently  been  sent  an  attrac- 
tive poster,  fourteen  by  twenty-two 
inches,  plus  specific  career  pamphlets 
in  the  following  professions :  psychi- 
atric social  worker,  clinical  psycholo- 
gist, psychiatric  nurse,  and  psychi- 
atrist. A  bulletin  of  special  interest 
throughout  the  State,  "Mental  Health 
Careers  in  North  Carolina,"  has  also 
been  sent  to  principals  and  counselors. 


Dr.  R.  M.  Fink,  consultant  in  mental 
hygiene  for  the  North  Carolina  .School 
Health  Coordinating  Service,  has  in- 
cluded in  his  letters  to  school  personnel 
specific  suggestions  on  using  the  ma- 
terials mentioned  above.  For  example. 
Dr  Fink  recommends  that  principals 
and  counselors  become  familiar  with 
the  pamphlets  and  use  them  in  counsel- 
ing students ;  that  mental  health  pro- 
fessions be  part  of  class  units  on  vo- 
cations, and  that  these  professions  be 
included  among  others  for  exploration 
and  discussion  on  career  days. 

"We  believe  that  this  broad,  under- 
standing approach  to  the  need  for  more 
personnel  in  the  mental  health  profes- 
sions will  bring  gratifying  results,"  de- 
clared Dr.  Fink.  "Many  high  school 
pupils  only  need  to  know  the  nature  of 
these  professions  to  become  vitally  in- 
terested in  them." 


Much  has  been  written,  said,  and  discussed  about  the  importance  of  a 
good  public  relations  program  at  both  the  State  and  the  local  school  levels. 
Educators  generally  agree  that  the  public  deserves  information  about  its 
schools  and  likewise  that  the  public  is  genuinely  interested  in  school  news. 
In  recent  weeks  it  has  been  encouraging  to  observe  in  local  newspapers 
across  the  State  the  many  news  articles  and  feature  stories  devoted  to  pub- 
lic education.  In  recognition  of  this  very  fine  reporting  and  for  the  guidance 
of  those  schools  which  desire  to  become  more  active  in  this  area,  the  follow- 
ing typical  topics  are  presented  as  being  meritorious  of  public  interest: 

1.  A  comparison  of  school  enrollment  this  year  with  previous  years. 

2.  A  description  of  any  new  and  strengthened  courses  offered  at  the 
school. 

3.  A  feature  article  on  new  teachers,  with  pictures,  together  with  their 
qualifications. 

4.  A  news  story  on  school  library  facilities,  additions,  and  increased 
circulation. 

5.  A  report  on  what  has  happened  to  the  seniors  graduated  last  spring. 

6.  A  story  on  some  unusually  interesting  classroom  project,  such  as  a 
study  of  local  government,  local  industries,  United  Nations  Day,  or 
Fire  Prevention  Week. 

7.  The  new  policies  of  the  school  board  with  reference  to  use  of  public 
school  facilities  by  community  agencies  and  organizations. 

8.  The  appointment  of  a  committee  to  study  the  kinds  of  education 
which  should  be  offered  during  the  summer  months. 

9.  A  feature  story  on  the  new  school  which  has  been  placed  in  opera- 
tion. 

10.  A  report  on  the  annual  audit,  showing  costs  of  operating  the 
schools  of  the  unit  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  sources  of  funds, 
and  amount  of  expenditure  per  pupil. 

Many  fine  things  are  happening  in  our  North  Carolina  schools  and  the 
public  should  be  informed  about  these  achievements.  We  give  report  cards 
to  children;  it  is  equally  appropriate  to  give  "report  cards"  to  the  public. 
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Education  makes  a  people  easy  to 
lead  but  difficult  to  drive;  easy  to 
govern  but  impossible  to  enslave.— 
Lord  Brougham. 


It  is  of  the  very  life  blood  of 
democracy  that  there  be  freedom  to 
seek  the  truth  through  knowledge. 
The  inquiring  mind,  indeed  the  bold- 
ly inquiring  mind,  persistent  intel- 
lectual curiosity,  the  testing  of  every 
thesis  and  dogma  against  fact  and 
reason  are  the  working  tools  of  free 
men  and  of  the  democratic  educa- 
tional process. — Ralph  Bunche. 


I  think  we  may  assert  that  in  a 
hundred  men  there  are  more  than 
ninety  who  are  what  they  are,  good 
or  bad,  useful  or  pernicious  to  so- 
ciety, from  the  instruction  they  have 
received.  It  is  on  education  that  de- 
pend the  great  differences  observable 
among  them.  The  least  and  most 
imperceptible  impressions  received 
in  our  infancy  have  consequences  of 
long  duration.  It  is  with  these  first 
impressions  as  with  a  river,  whose 
Avaters  Ave  can  easily  turn,  by  differ- 
ent canals,  in  opposite  courses;  so 
that  from  the  insensible  direction  the 
stream  receives  at  its  source,  it  takes 
different  directions,  and  at  last  ar- 
rives at  places  far  different  from 
each  other ;  and  with  the  same  facil- 
ity we  may,  I  think,  turn  the  minds 
of  children  to  what  direction  we 
choose. — Locke. 


One  fact  stands  out  in  bold  relief 
in  the  history  of  men's  attempts  for 
betterment.  That  is  that  when  com- 
pulsion is  used,  only  resentment  is 
aroused,  and  in  the  end  is  not  gained. 
Only  through  moral  suasion  and  ap- 
peal to  men's  reason  can  a  movement 
succeed. — Samuel  Gompers. 
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Today's  children  cannot  wait  for 
tomorrow's  progress.  For  them  it 
will  be  too  late.  So  let  us  all,  even  as 
Ave  plan  and  Avork  for  better  educa- 
tion of  the  future,  give  full  measure 
in  the  present  in  a  conscientious  and 
concentrated  effort  to  make  the  most 
of  today's  opportunities. — James  E. 
Allen,  Jr.,  New  York  Commissioner 
of  Education. 
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Bunxfeaainy  OfLposdunltif 


At  the  time  Aycock  proclaimed 
the  doctrine  of  "the  equal  right  of 
every  child  born  on  earth  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  burgeon  out  all  that 
is  within  him,"  a  limited  elementary 
education  was  generally  available 
throughout  the  State.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  a  high  school  education 
was  available  to  a  more  limited  ex- 
tent. And  education  on  the  college 
level  was  available  to  very  few. 

Opportunity  has  now  been  put 
within  the  reach  of  every  child  for 
his  "burgeoning  out"  by  the  pro- 
vision of  elementary  and  high 
schools.  Opportunity  has  also  been 
extended  to  a  greater  number  of 
youth  in  a  number  of  senior  colleges. 
Due  to  increased  birth  rates  and 
greater  numbers  who  finish  high 
schools,  however,  these  present  col- 
leges are  not  sufficient  for  all  those 
who  wish  to  "burgeon  out."  Present 
colleges,  therefore,  are  raising  their 
standards  of  admission.  In  short, 
they  are  selecting  those  high  school 
graduates  who  demonstrate  the  high- 


est ability  to  benefit  by  the  type  cf 
education  which  the  college  is  giving. 
And  so,  as  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates  increase,  the  selecting 
process  is  refined,  with  the  result 
that  many  boys  and  girls  who  might 
benefit  by  some  education  beyond 
high  school  find  themselves  with  no 
opportunity  to  continue  their  "bur- 
geoning out"  plans.  True,  such  an 
opportunity  exists  in  a  few  alert 
communities — Asheville,  Charlotte, 
Wilmington — but  such  places  arc- 
too  few.  Other  schools  and  institu- 
tions should  initiate  educational  pro- 
grams for  those  who  wish  and  can 
benefit  from  an  additional  two  or 
more  years  beyond  high  school.  Pub- 
lic high  school  facilities  in  a  number 
of  other  communities  could  be  used 
during  afternoon  and  evening  for 
the  establishment  of  community  col- 
leges. Planning  now  and  beginning- 
next  fall  would  place  such  institu- 
tions in  line  for  consideration  for 
state  aid  in  accordance  with  law  en- 
acted bv  the  General  Assembly  of 
1957. 


Cduoatton  Bedford  Jlicj,U 


Sckoal- 


Recently  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Education  Beyond  High 
School  made  its  final  report.  Because 
the  wide  experience  and  knowledege 
of  the  35  members  of  this  Committee 
should  have  broader  coverage,  we 
will  include  in  the  next  few  issues 
of  this  publication  the  recommenda- 
tions in  condensed  paraphrased  form 
as  prepared  by  Better  Schools. 

The  first  section  of  these  recom- 
mendations deals  with  teachers.  The 
problem  of  enough  good  teachers  at 
college  level,  the  committee  found, 
came  ahead  of  all  others.  And  about 
teachers  the  following  six  points 
were  made : 

1 — Adequate  provision  for  compe- 
tent faculty  must  accompany  expan- 
sion of  enrollment. 

2 — Salaries:  Reach  and  maintain 
levels  to  assure  equitable  share  of 
best  talent.  ISTo  less  than  double  pres- 
ent average  pay  on  overall  basis  in 
5  to  10  years.  Much  greater  spi-ead 
between  lowest  and  highest. 
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3 — Fringe  benefits:  Moderate-cost 
faculty  housing,  health  benefits, 
group  insurance,  retirement  pro- 
grams, educational  opportunities 
for  children  of  faculty. 

4 — Recruiting:  Join  with  na- 
tional educational  organizations  to 
recruit  high  talent  for  college  teach- 
ing. Check  into  use  of  retired  pro- 
fessors, well-qualified  women,  re- 
tired military  officers  and  profes- 
sional personnel.  Establish  clearing- 
house to  help  locate  teaching  re- 
sources. 

5 — Experiments:  Explore  meth- 
ods to  increase  teacher  effectiveness: 
educational  television,  relief  of  fac- 
ulty from  non-teaching  duties,  more 
student  responsibility  for  self -educa- 
tion, optimum  class  sizes,  teacher 
assistants.  Keep  abreast  of  such  new 
developments. 

6 — Curriculum:  Review  own  cur- 
riculum  in  light   of  student  needs, 
major    objectives,    institutional    re- 
sources. 
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JfitU  la  Student*. 

Because  of  mechanization  and 
automation,  it  is  stated,  man  must 
be  upgraded  in  his  professional 
skills.  Increasingly  more  machines 
will  run  machines — electronic  ro- 
bots will  replace  human  robots,  thus 
eliminating  many  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled jobs  and  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  demand  for  engineers 
and  production  managers.  The  fu- 
ture demand,  therefore,  will  be  for 
highly  skilled  technicians,  executives 
and  supervisors,  scientists,  engineers, 
teachers,  social  workers,  and  the  pro- 
fessions generally. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  is 
well  for  each  high  school  student  to 
consider  very  carefully  the  field  to 
which  he  will  aspire  and  to  point 
his  training  in  that  direction.  Since 
a  high  school  education  is  basic  to 
any  job  requiring  skill  and  as  the 
foundation  for  college,  all  students 
should  remain  in  high  school  until 
they  graduate ! 

Zducatianal  ^V 

Through  Channel  4,  WTJNC-TV, 
educational  television  has  come  to 
North  Carolina.  In  addition  to  the 
experimental  in-school  morning- 
class-room  programs  established  in 
cooperation  with  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion Fund  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education,  there  are  other  programs 
telecast  in  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing. These  afternoon  programs 
scheduled  on  "Wednesdays,  may  be 
made  a  part  of  classroom  instruction 
in  the  Channel  4  area,  or  in  other 
areas  where  such  programs  are  pick- 
ed-up  by  other  stations. 

A  number  of  evening  programs 
lelecast  through  Channel  4  are  suit- 
able for  viewing  at  home.  The  even- 
ing programs  consist  of  a  story  hour 
for  little  folks,  lectures  on  some 
phase  of  history  or  science,  music, 
and  a  number  of  other  interesting- 
topics. 

Throughout  the  day,  these  pro- 
grams are  proving  worthwhile  and 
should  be  viewed  by  many  people, 
especially  those  interested  in  educa- 
tion. 


Florida  Gives  Substantial  Boost  to  Education 


The  1957  Florida  Legislature  gave  a 
substantial  boost  to  public  education  in 
that  state.  This  boost  was  expressed 
by  passage  of  a  so-called  "package 
plan,"  developed  cooperatively  by  a 
committee  of  legislators  and  represent- 
atives from  the  Governor's  Office,  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and 
Hie  Florida  Education  Association. 

Tins  "package"  plan  included  four 
areas  as  follows: 

1.  Teacher  Salaries — Provided  was  a 
state  appropriation  of  $42,454,773  for 
increases  of  $300  in  the  value  of  all 
instructional  units  in  all  Ranks;  an 
additional  $300  for  each  unit  sustained 
by  a  lea cher  under  continuing  contract ; 
and  an  additional  $300  for  each  unit 
sustained  by  a  teacher  under  continuing 
contract  with  10  years  continuous  serv- 
ice in  Florida.  In  addition,  all  teachers 
under  continuing  contract  must  receive 
a  minimum  salary  of  $4,00*)  a  year  and 
teachers  under  continuing  contract  with 
10  years  continuous  service  in  Florida 
must  receive  a  minimum  salary  of 
$5,000.  Minimum  starting  salary  for  all 
teachers  with  a  graduate  certificate  was 
raised   to  $3,000. 

2.  School  Construction  Provided 
was  a  state  appropriation  of  $23,065,000 
to  be  allocated  to  counties  on  the  basis 
of  $200  per  pupil  increase  in  ADA  for 
the  last  completed  school  year  over  the 
next  previous  school  year,  these  funds 
to  he  matched  by  the  counties. 

3.  County  Revenue  —  To  meet  the 
matching  requirements  of  I  lie  school 
construction  program  and  the  mini- 
mums  of  the  teacher  raise  program,  the 
State  provided  an  appropriation  of 
*36,000,000  from  state  sales  tax  revenue, 
to  he  distributed  to  the  counties  on  a 
teacher  unit  basis  as  determined  under 
the  Minimum   Foundation  Program. 

4.  Study  of  Education- --Established 
an  interim  committee  to  study  Florida's 
educational  program  front  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  graduate  school,  the  com- 
mittee consisting  of  6  members  of  the 
Mouse  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker. 
6  members  of  the  Senate  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Senate  President,  and  7  lay- 
men to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor., 

In  addition  to  this  "package,"  the 
Legislature  provided  for  an  expansion 
of  the  junior  college  program,  establish- 
ing six  new  junior  colleges  to  provide 
now  education  opportunities  to  thou- 
sands  of  students  throughout  the  state. 

According  to  State  Superintendent 
Thomas  D.  Bailey,  these  results  "can 
he  considered  a  tribute  to  our  profes- 
sion. ...  It  is  an  indication,  too.  of  the 


ever-increasing  public  support  for  edu- 
cation in  Florida,  a  support  based  on 
understanding  of  the  reasons  for  the 
reeds  of  our  schools,  and  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  good  schools  to 
the  individual  and  to  the  community, 
state,  and  nation,  and,  again.  :;  strong 
feeling  of  confidence  in  the  profession." 
Congratulations.  Florida ! 


East  Carolina  College 
Graduates  Now  Teaching 

East  Carolina  College,  through  its 
campus  Placement  Office,  assisted  412 
of  its  graduates  to  find  employment  as 
school  administrators,  school  supervis- 
ors, or  teachers  in  public  schools  and 
colleges  during  the  period  from  Sept. 
1.  1956,  to  the  present. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Oppelt,  director  of  student 
teaching  and  placement  at  East  Caro- 
lina, has  just  issued  a  report  indicating 
employers'  requests  for  personnel  and 
positions  accepted  by  East  Carolina 
graduates. 

During  the  year  covered  by  the  re- 
port, 2,464  requests  were  received  in 
the  Placement  Office,  the  report  states. 
Of  these,  2,250  were  for  school  person- 
nel, and  214  for  those  in  other  fields. 
Around  900  of  the  calls  received  at  the 
office  were  for  teachers  trained  in  pri- 
mary and  grammar-grade  education. 
Among  the  412  who  accepted  positions 
in  the  teaching  field,  187  now  hold  po- 
sitions in  elementary  schools.  Those 
teaching  in  grades  one  through  four 
number  111 ;  and  those  in  grades  five 
through  eight,  76. 

East  Carolina  graduates  accepting 
employment  in  secondary  schools,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  number  201  men 
and  women.  Areas  of  instruction  in 
which  they  are  teaching  include  art. 
business  education,  English,  foreign 
languages,  home  economics  industrial 
arts,  mathematics,  music,  physical  edu- 
cation, science,  social  studies,  and  spe- 
cial studies,  and  special  education. 

Nine  of  those  included  in  Dr.  Oppelt's 
summary  are  now  located  in  colleges. 
They  are  teaching  in  the  fields  of  busi- 
ness education,  foreign  languages,  geog- 
raphy, health  and  physical  education, 
and  science. 

Others  reporting  employment  in  edu- 
cational work  are  two  supervisors  of 
instruction,  eleven  school  principals  or 
assistant  principals,  one  school  libra- 
rian, and  one  director  of  religious  edu- 
cation. 


Hoffmann  on  Committee 
For  Developing  Music  Test 

Arnold  E.  Hoffmann,  State  supervisor 
of  music  education,  served  on  a  national 
committee  of  five  which  recently  pre- 
pared an  examination  for  use  by  Edu- 
cational Testing  Service  in  its  teacher 
examinations  of  teachers  of  public 
school  music.  The  test  emphasizes  con- 
cepts and  knowledge  which  should  be 
possessed  by  all  music  teachers  special- 
izing in  a  particular  area  of  music 
education  and  those  with  more  general 
music  preparation. 

The  1958  National  Teacher  Examina- 
tions have  been  scheduled  for  February 
15.  For  further  information  write  to 
Educational  Testing  'Service.  20  Nassau 
St..  Princeton.  N.  J. 


Dr.  Brimley  Takes  Office 
With  East  Carolina  College 

Dr.  Ralph  F.  W.  Brimley,  former 
superintendent  of  F  o  r  s  y  t  h  County 
Schools,  will  serve  as  Director  of  Public 
Relations  and  Foundations  at  East 
Carolina  College,  President  John  D. 
Messick  of  the  college  has  announced. 

In  this  newly  created  position,  Dr. 
Brimley  will  head  the  work  of  the  col- 
lege News  Bureau  and  Alumni  Office, 
organize  and  manage  a  speakers'  bureau 
made  up  of  college  personnel,  direct 
the  extension  and  field  service  pro- 
grams of  the  college,  and  carry  out 
other  duties  in  regard  to  public  rela- 
tions both  on  and  off  the  campus. 
Through  his  office  also  a  study  of 
foundations  interested  in  the  advance: 
ment  of  education  will  be  made. 

Dr.  Brimley,  a  native  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  received  his  education  at  North 
Carolina  State  College ;  the  University 
of  North  Carolina ;  and  George  Wash- 
ington University,  from  which  he  holds 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  education. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  teacher  and 
school  administrator  in  the  Winston- 
Salem  city  schools,  with  which  he  was 
connected  from  1928  to  1940.  For  the 
next  seven  years  he  was  a  faculty  mem- 
ber of  the  department  of  education  at 
Woman's  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  Greensboro,  served 
three  years  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  and 
studied  and  taught  at  George  Washing- 
ton University. 

In  1947  he  became  superintendent  of 
Forsyth  County  schools  and  continued 
in  this  office  until  1956.  For  the  past 
year  he  has  been  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education  and  psychology  at 
Montreat  College. 
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Alamance  Records  Progress 
In  Area  of  Teacher  Growth 

Improvement  of  Instruction,  Ala- 
mance County  Schools,  1956-57,  a 
fourteen-page  mimeographed  bulletin, 
summarized  efforts  made  during  the 
past  year  to  improve  teaching  in  Ala- 
mance County.  The  bulletin  was  pre- 
pared by  the  administrative-supervis- 
ory staff. 

Areas  emphasized  in  this  publication 
include  the  in-service  education  pro- 
gram, special  supervisory  activities,  and 
special  organizations  and  committees. 
Specific  efforts  made  in  particular 
schools  to  improve  instruction  as  well 
as  county-wide  general  efforts  arc  re- 
corded in   this   booklet. 

The  bulletin  indicates  that  improve- 
ment of  instruction  in  Alamance  Coun- 
ty was  approached  through  a  county- 
wide  effort  to  use  all  local  resources 
including  personnel  as  well  as  through 
the  use  of  a  wide  variety  of  consult- 
ants from  other  school  systems,  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  and  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

Such  a  well-organized  program  is  in 
itself  quite  noteworthy.  To  record,  evi- 
dences of  cooperative  effort  throughout 
the  year  and  to  disseminate  this  infor- 
mation to  those  concerned  also  seems 
quite  worthwhile. 


Jesse  Vuncannon's  Article 
Printed  in  Florida  Journal 

"Group  Techniques  in  Action,"  by 
Jesse  M.  Vuncannon  of  Jamestown 
High  School,  which  appeared  in  the 
spring,  1957,  issue  of  the  Tarheel  So- 
cial Studies  Bulletin,  has  been  reprint- 
ed in  September,  1957,  edition  of  Trends 
in  Social  Education,  publication  of  the 
Florida  Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 

In  this  article  Vuncannon  cites  spe- 
cific ways  which  he  has  found  group 
work  to  be  successful.  One  of  the  most 
important  conclusions  reached  in  this 
article,  according  to  the  author,  is  the 
fact  that  high  school  students  learn  that 
freedom  comes  from  accepting  responsi- 
bility, and  that  evaluation  is  often  best 
when  done  by  the  group. 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  Vuncannon 
for  the  widespread)  interest  lohich  has 
been  shown  in  his  essay  on  group  tech- 
niques. Teachers  with  imagination 
everywhere  are  searching  for  better 
ways  of  working  with  pupils,  for  some 
this  may  be  a  challenging  article. 


Public  Schools  Employed  36,264  Personnel 
For  Instructional  Purposes  During  1956-57 


North  Carolina  public  schools  em- 
ployed 36,264  persons  for  instructional 
purposes  during  the  school  year  1956- 
57—34,318  teachers,  1,687  principals  and 
259  supervisors. 

This  total  was  938  greater  than  the 
number  employed  for  the  next  preced- 
ing year.  From  1952-53  to  1956-57  the 
number  of  instructional  personnel  in- 
creased by  4,413.  Enrollment  during 
this  period  increased  by  more  than 
110,000.  Of  this  total  for  1956-57,  26,404 
were  white  and  Indian  and  9,860  were 
Negroes. 

As  to  areas  of  employment  the  1956- 
57  total  was  divided  as  follows :  25,324 


elementary  teachers,  8,994  high  school 
teachers  of  all  subjects,  827  elementary 
principals,  86C  high  school  principals, 
and  259  supervisors. 

Of  the  total,  31,526  teachers.  1,687 
principals  and  225  supervisors  were 
State-allotted  and  thus  paid  largely 
from  State  funds.  The  1,360  vocational 
teachers  were  paid  from  State,  Federal 
and  local  funds ;  and  the  1,432  person- 
nel classified  as  local  were  paid  entirely 
from  local  funds. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  these 
facts  for  various  classifications  for 
years  1952-53  to  1956-57: 


INSTRUCTIONAL  PERSONNEL  EMPLOYED 


A.  State-Allotted  Personnel 

1952-53  1953-54  1954-55 

1.  Teachers— Total  27,805  28,576  29,701 

a.  Elementary  21,749  22,284  23,159 

b.  High   School  6,056  6,292  6,542 

2.  Principals— Total  1,526  1,565  1,586 

a.  Elementary  653  686  718 

b.  High  School  873  879  86S 

3.  Total   State  29,588  30,401  31,552 

a.  Elementary  22,402  22,970  23,877 

b.  High  School  6,929  7,171  7,410 

c.  Supervisors  257  260  265 

B.  Local  and  Vocational  2,303  2,502  2,668 

1.  Local  1,056  1,229  1.316 

a.  Elementary  602  729  786 

b.  High  School  430  478  497 

c.  Supervisors  24  22  33 

2.  Vocational   1,247  1,273  1,352 

C.  Total  Employed  31,891  32,903  34.220 

1.  Elementary    23,004  23,699  24.663 

2.  High    School   7,359  7,649  7,907 

3.  Supervisors 281  282  298 

4.  Vocational    1,247  1,273  1,352 


1955-56 

1956-57 

White 

Negro 

30,683 

31,526 

22,693 

8,833 

23,878 

24,444 

17,391 

7,053 

6.805 

7,082 

5,302 

1,780 

1.635 

1,687 

1,260 

427 

766 

S27 

620 

207 

869 

860 

640 

220 

32,547 

33,213 

23,953 

9,260 

24,644 

25,271 

18,011 

7,260 

7,674 

7,942 

5,942 

2,000 

229 

225 

171 

54 

2,779 

2,826 

2,280 

546 

1.437 

1,432 

1,219 

213 

88S 

880 

739 

141 

517 

552 

480 

72 

32 

34 

27 

7 

1,342 

1,360 

1,034 

326 

35,326 

36.264 

26.404 

9,860 

25,532 

26,151 

18.750 

7.401 

8.191 

8,494 

6,422 

2.072 

261 

259 

198 

61 

1,342 

1,360 

1,034 

326 

Library  Letter,  Materials 
Sent  Out  to  Supervisors 

The  North  Carolina  School  Library 
Letter  and  the  materials  included  are 
this  year  being  sent  only  to  local  library 
and  instructional  supervisors,  accord- 
ing to  an  "Important  Notice"  recently 
mailed  to  high  school  librarians  ami 
supervisors.  The  supervisor  in  turn  will 
distribute  such  materials  to  the  librar- 
ies. Additional  copies  of  mimeographed 
materials  may  be  duplicated  by  the 
supervisor,  the  "Notice"  states,  or  ob- 
tained from  the  office  of  the  State 
School  Library  Adviser. 


.  And  Kings 


I  had  one  criticism  to  make  of  my 
teachers.  I  had  heard  a  few  of  them 
say,  "Oh.  I'm  just  another  school- 
teacher !"  This  burned  me  up.  I  told  my 
teachers  never  to  say  this.  I  told  them 
to  walk  proudly,  with  their  heads  high, 
and  to  thank  God  they  had  chosen  the 
teaching  profession — the  mother  of  all 
professions;  that  they  were  members 
working  in  the  front  line  of  American 
democracy,  that  they  wen  the  ground 
roots  and  not  the  brace  roots  of  Ameri- 
can democracy.  I  believed  this  deep  in 
my  heart  and  brain.  Thai  the  teaching 
profession  was  the  greatest  profession 
of  them  all.— Jesse  Smart  in  THE 
'THREAD  THAT  RUNS  SO  TREE. 
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NCEA  To  Function  Through  Ten  Districts 
Following  March  1958  Delegate  Assembly 


Effective  immediately  after  the 
spring  195S  delegate  assembly  of  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Association. 
March  21,  the  activities  of  the  associa- 
tion will  be  carried  on  through  ten 
rather  than  six  districts.  Action  of  the 
NCEA  Board,  following  the  Blue  Ridge 
Conference,  where  this  matter  was  dis- 
cussed, made  this  official. 

For  some  time  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation have  suggested  that  the  number 
of  districts  be  increased  in  order  that 
membership  on  the  Board  might  he 
enlarged,  that  representation  on  the 
board  might  be  more  equalized,  and  that 
membership  of  each  district  might  be 
seated  at  district  conferences. 

A  special  committee  of  the  Board 
made  the  recommendation  for  ten  dis- 
tricts after  careful  study  of  the  prob- 
lem ;  and  the  Board  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation, believing  that  the  activities 
of  the  NCEA  might  be  carried  on  more 
effectively  under   the  new    set-up. 

Directors  whose  terms  have  not  been 
completed  at  the  time  the  re-district- 
ing becomes  effective  will  continue  to 
serve  for  the  term  elected,  and  each 
director  will  serve  the  geographic  area 
making  up  the  new  district  in  which 
the  local  unit  of  the  director  is  located. 
Additional  directors  will  be  elected  to 
serve  the  districts  in  which  there  will 
be  no  representation  on  the  Board  when 
the   re-districting  becomes   effective. 

The  following  districts  will  consti- 
tute the  regional  framework  through 
which  NCEA  works  beginning  March 
21,  1958:  Western,  2700  members: 
Northwestern,  2552 ;  Southwestern, 
2714;  North  Central,  2920;  Central. 
2727;  South  Central,  2803;  East  Cen- 
tral, 2969;  Southeastern,  2381;  North- 
eastern, 2021;   and   Eastern,   2082. 

Two  paragraphs  in  the  Constitution 
(if  the  NCEA  will  be  revised  to  conform 
with  the  NCEA  Board  action  establish- 
ing ten  districts. 

Soil  Conservation  Bulletin 

Attention  is  called  to  a  bulletin  pub- 
lished by  the  Vermont  Association  of 
Soil  Conservation  District  Supervisors. 
The  bulletin  entitled,  Conservation  Ad- 
ventures With  Dick  and  Debbie,  is  a 
pictorial  book  on  soil  and  water  con- 
servation. It  may  be  obtained  at  25c  per 
copy  from  Royal  Cutts,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Vermont  Association  of  Soil 
<  'nnservation  District  Supervisors, 
Townsend,  Vermont. 


Gardner-Webb  Provides 
Community  Program 

Gardner-Webb  College,  in  addition  to 
its  regular  academic  program  for  the 
more  than  500  students  enrolled,  pro- 
vides a  program  for  the  community  of 
Boiling  Springs,  in  which  town  the 
College  is  located. 

Gardner-Webb,  which  is  celebrating 
its  50th  anniversary  this  year,  launched 
its  community  program  in  1943  when 
Dr.  Phillip  L.  Elliott  became  president. 
This  three-fold  program  includes : 

1.  Church  -  community  development, 
which  consists  of  adult  education 
classes  from  some  20  counties  in  North 
and  South  Carolina.  Courses  taught  by 
members  of  the  faculty,  include  music, 
sociology,  Bible,  history,  and  church 
organization. 

2.  A  health  center  which  includes  a 
hospital  serving  both  the  college  and 
the  people  of  the  community  and  a 
program  of  recreation. 

3.  Counseling  and  guidance  services 
including  a  consulting  psychologist  for 
the  people  of  the  community  without 
charge. 


University  Will  Conduct 
Twelfth  High  School 
Speaking  Program  on  Peace 

The  Twelfth  Annual  High  School 
World  Peace  Study  and  Speaking  Pro- 
gram has  been  announced  by  the  Ex- 
tension Division  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Topic  for  this  year's  program  is : 
'•The  United  Nations  in  the  Search  for 
World  Peace."  The  program  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  Governor  Luther  H. 
Hodges  and  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  Charles  F.  Carroll. 
It  has  been  endorsed  also  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  North  Carolina  by  a 
resolution  passed  in  1947. 

Purpose  of  the  program  is  to  stimu- 
late interest  and  furnish  information 
on  the  problems  of  World  Peace.  It  is 
designed  to  be  used  as  parallel  work 
in  connection  with  regular  high  school 
courses,  such  as  English,  history,  so- 
cial studies,  public  speaking,  sociology, 
civics,  international  relations,  dramat- 
ics and  other  courses. 

For  a  copy  of  the  Peace  Handbook 
and  other  information  write  the  Exten- 
sion Division  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


District  Science  Fairs  for  Spring  1958 
Scheduled  at  Seven  Regional  Colleges 


Seven  district  science  fairs  have 
been  scheduled  for  North  Carolina  in 
March  and  April,  1958.  Dr.  H.  D.  Crock- 
ford  of  the  Institute  of  Natural  Science 
in  Chapel  Hill,  will  serve  as  State  di- 
rector for  these  fairs,  which  are  spon- 
sored by  the  North  Carolina  Academy 
of  Science,  many  of  the  State's  leading 
newspapers,  plus  a  number  of  scienti- 
fic organizations  throughout  the  'State. 
This  activity  is  also  approved  and  pro- 
moted by  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

Schools  throughout  the  State  are 
urged  to  hold  local  science  fairs  prior 
to  March  15  in  order  that  winners  may 
exhibit  their  projects  at  the  seven  dis- 
trict fairs.  Of  special  interest  to  sen- 
iors is  the  national  Westinghouse  Tal- 
ent Search,  winners  of  which  receive 
college  scholarships  which  are  renew- 
able year  by  year,  providing  satisfac- 
tory work  is  done  by  the  student.  For 
further  details  concerning  the  Talent 
Search,  write  Dr.  John  A.  Yarbrougb. 
North  Carolina  Academy  of  Science. 
Meredith   College.   Raleigh. 


District  fairs  will  be  held  at  East 
Carolina  College,  April  4;  North  Caro- 
lina State  College,  March  29 ;  Wilming- 
ton College.  March  15 ;  Wake  Forest 
College,  March  29;  Queens  College, 
March  29 ;  Appalachian  State  Teachers 
College,  March  28 ;  and  Western  Caro- 
lina College,   April  5. 

Following  the  seven  district  fairs, 
a  State  science  fair  will  be  held  at  Duke 
University  in  Durham.  April  17-19,  for 
the  senior  high  division.  The  five  best 
exhibits  in  each  of  the  two  categories, 
biological  and  physical,  from  each  dis- 
trict fair  will  be  invited  to  the  State 
fair,  where  students  and  teachers  will 
be  guests  of  Duke   University. 

The  National  Science  Fair  will  be 
held  in  Flint,  Michigan.  The  two  win- 
ners of  the  State  Science  Fair,  their 
teachers,  and  their  exhibits,  will  travel 
by  air  to  Flint,  with  expenses  paid  by 
the  North   Carolina    Science  Fairs. 

For  free  booklets  on  planning  fairs 
and  preparing  exhibits,  write  Dr.  H.  B. 
( 'rockford,  Institute  of  Natural  Science, 
Venable  Hall,   Chapel   Hill. 
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26,000  North  Carolinians 
Members  NEA,  1956-57 

More  than  26,000  North  Carolina  edu- 
cators last  year  were  members  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  accord- 
ing to  information  recently  received 
from  NEA  headquarters.  This  means 
that  73  of  each  100  teachers  in  North 
Carolina  were  NEA  members,  as  con- 
trasted with  54  in  100  in  the  nation. 
This  record  places  North  Carolina  thir- 
teenth among  the  48  states  in  percent- 
age of  teachers  enrolled  in  the  NEA. 

"Much  of  the  credit  for  this  excep- 
tional professional  record,"  according 
to  Earl  C.  Funderburk,  NEA  State  di- 
rector, "is  attributable  to  the  loyalty 
and  devotion  of  North  Carolina  teach- 
ers to  the  cause  of  education."  Mrs. 
Ethel  Perkins  Edwards,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  NCEA,  stated,  "The  high 
percentage  of  membership  of  North 
Carolina  teachers  in  the  NEA  suggest 
their  desire  to  improve  themselves  and 
their  profession.  The  entire  state  can 
be  proud  of  this  excellent   record." 


After  9  Months  In  India 

We  are  so  privileged  to  be  teachers 
in  America  where  we  have  the  freedom, 
facilities  and  the  opportunities  to  work 
with  the  individual  child  in  helping  him 
to  discover  and  to  develop  to  the  fullest 
his  interests  and  abilities.  As  I  worked 
with  teachers  who  lacked  such  freedom 
and  facilities  and  heard  them  say,  "You 
teachers  in  America  have  no  problems", 
I  was  inclined  to  agree  with  them,  par- 
ticularly as  I  recalled  the  fine  relation- 
ships which  exist  between  our  teachers 
and  administrators,  the  opportunities 
for  professional  growth,  the  abundance 
of  teaching  aids  which  are  available 
almost  for  the  asking,  and  community 
interest  in  schools,  etc.  But  I  also  re- 
called the  large  number  of  dropouts  and 
the  large  number  of  boys  and  girls 
leaving  our  schools  undiscovered  and 
without  any  purpose  or  plan.  So  I  say 
to  you,  fellow  teachers  and  guidance 
workers,  everything  is  in  our  favor  and 
the  time  has  never  been  better  for  re- 
newed efforts  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
boys  and  girls.  This  is  the  goal  of 
American  education ;  to  have  freedom 
in  working  toward  this  goal  is  the 
privilege  of  the  American  teacher.  'So. 
let  us  continue  to  work  together  for 
better  guidance  services  in  our  schools, 
which  is  the  key  to  the  right  education 
for  all- -Ella  Stephens  Barrett. 


Freeman's  Dissertation  Suggests  Criteria 
For  Improving  Services  of  State  Department 


"Relationship  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  Teacher  Educa- 
tion," a  dissertation  by  Dr.  Julius  P. 
Freeman,  rating  specialist  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, aims  at  exploring  the  currently 
accepted  functions  of  state  departments 
relative  to  their  responsibilities  for 
teacher  education  and  suggesting  what 
seems  to  be  valid  ideas  for  improving 
the  services  of  state  departments. 

Dr.  Freeman's  study  is  based  on  the 
premise  "that  the  state  department  of 
education  holds  a  unique  position  in 
planning,  appraising,  and  guiding  state 
programs  related  to  the  provision  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  competent  teachers 
for  the  public  schools." 

In  line  with  studies  being  undertaken 
by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and 
the  organization  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers,  Freeman's  dissertation  pur- 
ports to  establish  clear-cut  objectives 
as  guides  for  improving  the  effective- 
ness of  state  departments  in  their  re- 
lations to  teacher  education. 

Dr.  Freeman's  research  indicated  the 
emergence,  in  recent  years,  of  several 
common  agreements  relative  to  certain 
functions  and  services  that  state  de- 
partments should  perform  as  a  unified 
program  regarding  teacher  education. 
The  analysis  and  synthesis  of  research 
studies,  expert  opinions,  and  recom- 
mendations appearing  in  professional 
literature  resulted  in  eleven  proposed 
principles  concerning  the  responsibili- 
ties of  state  departments  for  teacher 
education. 

The  list,  of  proposed  principles  was 
submitted  for  rating  and  comment  to 
the  chief  state  school  officers  and  to 
the  deans  of  the  schools  of  education  of 
250  accredited  colleges  and  universities 
preparing  teachers.  A  majority  of  the 
respondents  indicated  that  the  princi- 
pals are  desirable  as  guides  for  im- 
proving the  effectiveness  of  state  de- 
partments in  discharging  their  respon- 
sibilities in  the  area  of  teacher  educa- 
tion. 

On  the  basis  of  the  investigation  as 
cited  above,  Dr.   Freeman   suggests  in 
his    dissertation    the  following    eleven 
criteria  for  state  departments  wishing 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their  efforts 
in  relation  to  teacher  education: 
1.    The  state  department  of  education 
should  assume  the  role  of  leader- 
ship   and    guidance    in    the    total 
program  involving  teacher  educa- 
tion. 


2.  The  state  department  of  education 
should  have  the  responsibility  for 
maintaining  a  balance  between 
teacher  supply  and  demand  for  a 
state. 

:>.  The  state  department  of  education 
should  coordinate  a  program  of 
selective  recruitment  of  teachers. 

4.  The  state  department  of  education 
should  serve  as  the  coordinating 
agency  for  colleges  and  univer- 
sities preparing  teachers  in  the 
development,  improvement,  and 
evaluation  of  their  programs  for 
teacher  education. 

.""..  The  state  department  of  education 
should  be  responsible  for  initial 
and  continuing  legal  accreditation 
of  all  institutions  and  programs 
for  teacher  education. 

G.  The  state  department  of  education 
should  work  with  teacher -prepar- 
ing institutions  in  making  avail- 
able an  adequate  program  for  off- 
campus  student   teaching. 

7.  The  state  department  of  education 
should  be  the  agency  for  issuing 
all  teachers  certificates  for  the 
state. 

8.  The  state  department  of  education 

should   make   provision    for   reci- 
procity in  teacher  certification. 

9.  The  state  department  of  education 
should  coordinate  a  program  for 
placement  of  teachers. 

10.  The  state  department  of  education 
should  coordinate  the  efforts  of 
all  groups  interested  in  teacher 
education  in  developing  or  improv- 
ing the  in-service  education  of 
teachers. 

1 1.  The  state  department  of  education 
should  provide  for  coordinating 
research  activities  relating  to 
state-wide  problems  in  teacher 
education. 

Freeman  received  his  ED.  D.  degree 
from  George  Peabody  College,  Monday. 
August  12. 

Temple  University 
Reading  Clinic 

The  next  Annual  Heading  Institute 
at  Temple  University  will  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  January  27  through  Jan- 
uary 31,  195S,  inclusive.  The  theme  will 
be  "Reading  in  the  Total  School  Pro- 
gram". 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to:  The  Reading  Clinic  De- 
partment of  Psychology,  Temple  l"ni 
versity,  Philadelphia  22.  Pennsylvania. 
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Linskey's  Study  Reveals  Widespread  Need 
For  More  Guidance  in  Elementary  Schools 


More  than  500  elementary  teachers 
in  126  of  ten  county  and  seven  city 
school  administrative  units  recently 
participated  in  a  study  designed  to  de- 
termine the  characteristics  of  guidance 
in  the  elementary  classrooms  of  North 
Carolina.  The  study  was  made  by 
Arthur  O.  Linskey,  graduate  student  in 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Outstanding  among  the  implications 
of  Linskey's  findings  is  that  "those  in- 
volved in  the  professional  task  of  train- 
ing teachers  must  present  guidance  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  teacher's  basic 
task,  and  prepare  prospective  teachers 
for  the  frustrations  which  particular 
teaching  situations  present."  Of  the 
teachers  in  this  study,  only  eight  per 
cent  indicated  that  they  experience  con- 
sistent feelings  of  success  in  counseling 
children.  Linskey  also  points  out  that 
"in-service  training  is  needed  to  demon- 
strate to  teachers  the  actual  economy 
of  guiding  as  well  as  instructing,  since 
guided  pupils  are  much  more  able  to 
manage  themselves  independently  of 
the  teacher,  and  much  less  apt  to  be- 
come behavior  problems." 

Ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
in  this  study  reported  "that  the  guid- 
ance services  of  such  specialized  per- 
sonnel as  counselors  and  special  teach- 
ers are  not  sufficiently  available." 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  elementary 
teachers  favor  a  gradual  and  workable 
introduction  of  more  guidance  into  the 
classroom ;  yet  a  number  of  teachers 
expressed  the  fear  that  stressing  the 
whole  development  of  the  child  would 
mean  neglecting  his  mental  develop- 
ment. For  most  teachers  in  the  study 
"teaching  the  whole  child"  did  not  im- 
ply efforts  at  guidance. 

Linskey  found  that  teachers  in  1!)57 
are  more  concerned  with  pupil  behavior 
problems  in  the  classroom  which  stem 
from  unhappiness,  depression,  with- 
drawing, and  the  like  than  teachers 
were  thirty  years  ago  ;  yet  he  also  found 
that  teachers  are  more  apt  to  rate 
moral  and  discipline  problems  (destroy- 
ing school  property,  impertinence,  de- 
fiance, heterosexual  activity,  and  dis- 
obedience) as  being  more  serious  than 
personality  problems  (shyness,  fearf ill- 
ness, sensitiveness,  and  suspiciousness). 

In  commenting  on  this  aspect  of  the 
study,  Linskey  stated :  "In  reacting 
more  negatively  to  troublesome,  aggres- 
sive behavior  than  to  the  troubled,  re- 
cessive child,  teachers  seem  to  be  much 
more  aware  of  behavior  which  upsets 
the  present  classroom  situation  than 
l hey  are   of   behavior   which  indicates 


the  probability  of  a  future  upset  in  the 
adjustment  and  happiness  of  the  child. 
In  talking  with  teachers  it  became  evi- 
dent that  parents  and  the  community 
expect  teachers  to  pi-omote  the  superior 
academic  achievement  of  their  children 
and  perfect  order  in  the  classroom 
rather  than  to  promote  personal  adjust- 
ment in  each  child." 

Teachers  in  this  study  indicated  that 
they  "have  little  choice  regarding  the 
standardized  tests  used  in  their  class- 
rooms and  little  opportunity  to  inte- 
grate them  into  the  instructional  pro- 
gram within  the  classroom."  >Sixty  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  in  this  study  were 
unaware  of  what  is  adequately  record- 
ed in  the  cumulative  records,  and  only 
two  per  cent  felt  they  used  cumulative 
records  to  the  fullest  extent.  "A  number 
of  teachers  indicated  by  their  comments 
that  they  prefer  not  to  use  the  cumula- 
tive records  because  such  records  often 
present  an  inaccurate  and  biased  pic- 
ture of  the  child.  Another  reason,  which 
would  probe  deeper  into  a  more  potent 
cause  of  record  disuse,  seemed  to  be  the 
reluctance  of  teachers  to  become  dis- 
turbingly aware  of  the  extent  of  indi- 
vidual differences  within  their  class- 
rooms." 

Irrespective  of  guidance  implications, 
teachers  were  sharply  divided  relative 
to  the  best  method  of  reporting  to  pa- 
rents. Teacher-parent  conferences  were 
strongly  advocated  by  some  teachers 
as  the  most  effective  means  of  ap- 
proaching individual  differences; 
whereas  other  teachers  maintained 
that  a  letter  or  number  grading  system 
was  best  since  it  made  more  sense  to 
parents. 

Teachers'  responses  and  comments  in- 
dicated that  they  play  a  minor  role  in 
designing  the  school's  curriculum,  and 
that  only  a  minority  of  teachers- — 
about  ten  per  cent — make  consistent 
allowance  for  individual  differences  in 
(heir  direction  of  classroom  experiences. 

Linskey's  study  reveals  that  many 
teachers  "are  baffled  by  the  emotional 
forces  at  work  in  children" ;  that  many 
teachers  "expect  to  help  every  child 
within  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time" ;  and  that  many  teachers  experi- 
ence "keen  feelings  of  failure  in  their 
attempts  to  direct  and  control  pupil  be- 
havior." Relative  to  this  point,  Linskey 
concludes  that  teachers,  finding  greater 
success  in  teaching  subject  matter  more 
or  less  alone,  often  give  up  in  their 
iittempts  to  teach  children  as  well — 
frequently  blaming  the  home  and  so- 
ciety for  children's  behavior  and  gen- 


State  Board  Chairman 
Announces  Committees 

A  reorganization  of  the  committees 
and  the  names  of  members  appointed 
to  the  several  committees  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  was  announced  by 
the  chariman,  W.  Dallas  Herring,  at 
the  September  meeting. 

Under  the  reorganization  the  chair- 
man and  secretary  are  ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  each  committee.  Committees  and 
their  memberships  are  the  following : 

Committee  on  Educational  Policy: 
Dr.  G.  B.  Phillips,  chairman,  Dr.  C.  E. 
Jordan,  vice  chairman,  Lt.  Gov.  Luther 
E.  Barnhardt,  State  Treas.  Edwin  Gill, 
J.  G.  Cowan,  R".  B.  Hayes,  C.  W.  Mc- 
Crary,  C.  G.  Rose,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  H.  L. 
Trigg. 

Committee  on  Terminal  Education: 
C.  W.  McCrary,  chairman,  Lt.  Gov. 
L.  E.  Barnhardt.  J.  G.  Cowan,  R.  B. 
Hayes,  Dr.  C.  E.  Jordan,  Dr.  G.  B. 
Phillips,  and  Dr.  H.  L.  Trigg. 

Committee  on  Finance:  J.  A.  Prit- 
chett,  chairman,  R.  B.  Hayes,  vice 
chairman,  Lt.  Gov.  L.  E.  Barnhardt, 
State  Treas.  Edwin  Gill,  J.  G.  Cowan, 
C.  W.  McCrary,  Dr.  G.  B.  Phillips,  O.  L. 
Richardson,  and  C.  G.  Rose,  Jr. 

Committee  on  School  Buildings:  R.  B. 
Hayes,  chairman,  C.  W.  McCrary,  J.  A. 
Pritchett,  and  Dr.  H.  L.  Trigg. 

Committee  on  Land:  C.  G.  Rose,  Jr., 
chairman,  State  Treas.  Edwin  Gill,  and 
J.  A.  Pritchett. 

Committee  on  Insurance:  J.  G. 
Cowan,  chairman,  State  Treasurer  Ed- 
win Gill,  and  J.  A.  Pritchett. 

Committee  on  Transportation:  O.  L. 
Richardson,  chairman,  J.  A.  Pritchett, 
and  C.  G.  Rose,  Jr. 

erally  avoiding  the  reality  of  vast  in- 
dividual differences  within  their  class- 
rooms. "Having  abandoned  their  guid- 
ance function  in  the  classroom,  they 
continue  to  search  for  some  ready-mix 
method  of  dealing  with  problems  as- 
sociated with  aspects  of  teaching  which 
are  not  purely  instructional." 

Each  of  the  126  schools  in  the  study 
was  visited  once  and  83  per  cent  were 
visited  at  least  twice,  thereby  permit- 
ting Linskey  to  talk  to  two-thirds  of 
the  631  teachers  in  these  schools.  The 
average  teacher  in  the  study  was  in 
her  sixteenth  year  of  teaching,  and 
averaged  seven  years  of  teaching  in 
the  school  in  which  she  was  currently 
employed.  Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  involved  were  women;  69  per 
cent  were  married;  and  approximately 
ten  per  cent  had  less  than  an  "A"  cer- 
tificate. Thirteen  per  cent  of  those  in- 
volved in  the  study  had  combination 
grades. 
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Six  New  High  Schools 
Added  to  Accredited  List 

Six  new  high  schools  for  white  stu- 
dents have  been  added  to  the  accredited 
list,  according  to  a  recent  announce- 
ment by  A.  B.  Combs,  director  of  the 
division  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

The  six  schools  are :  Havelock  in 
Craven  County,  a  new  school  whose 
pupils  formerly  attended  New  Bern 
High  School;  the  Davie  County  High 
School,  a  consolidation  of  Coolemee, 
Farmington,  Marshville  and  Shady 
Grove;  Southern  High  School  in  Dur- 
ham County,  a  consolidation  of  Hope 
Valley,  Lowe's  Grove,  Bethesda  and 
Oak  Grove ;  Southwest  High  School  in 
Forsyth  County,  a  consolidation  of 
Clemmons,  Lewisville  and  South  Fork ; 
Hobbton  in  Sampson  County,  a  consoli- 
dation of  Halls,  Newton  Grove,  Piney 
Grove  and  Westbrook ;  and  West  High 
School  in  Wilkes  County,  a  consolida- 
tion of  Millers  Creek  and  Mt.  Pleasant. 

High  Schools  Prefer 
Two-Sport  Participation 

Participation  in  two  sports  appears 
to  be  preferred  by  the  high  schools  of 
the  State  in  their  interscholastic  ath- 
letic programs. 

A  survey  of  participation  by  schools 
for  1955-56  and  1956-57  shows  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  schools  provid- 
ing one  sport — from  17.6  per  cent  to 
13.7  per  cent.  Likewise,  participation 
by  school's  in  three  sports  decreased — 
from  32.4  in  1955-56  to  30.3  per  cent  in 
1956-57.  Participation  in  two  sports, 
however,  increased  from  37.4  per  cent 
to  39.9  per  cent.  These  major  sports  are 
football,    baseball   and   basketball. 

This  survey  was  made  by  Dr.  J.  L. 
Pierce,  consultant  in  health  and  physi- 
cal education,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  A  further  fact 
found  by  Dr.  Pierce  was  that  there  is 
a  continued  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  schools  sponsoring  teams  in  individ- 
ual and  dual  sports.  Goif,  tennis,  track, 
wrestling  and  swimming,  he  found, 
show  a  small  but  steady  increase  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years. 

The  number  of  schools  reporting 
Sports  Days  or  Play  Days  increased 
from  143  in  1954-55  to  185  in  1956-57, 
a  22  per  cent  increase. 

The  trend,  Pierce  states,  is  most 
encouraging. 


New  Publication  on  Tar  Heel  Authors 
Ready  for  Use  by  Eighth  Graders 


Pwturebook  of  Tar  Heel  Authors  by 
Richard  Walser  of  the  Department  of 
English,  North  Carolina  State  College, 
has  just  come  from  the  press  and  is 
now  available  to  interested  persons 
through  the  State  Department  of  Are- 
hives  and  History  in  Raleigh  for  twen- 
ty-five cents. 

Though  this  38 -page  booklet  has 
been  prepared  especially  for  eight-grade 
students,  who  now  study  North  Caro- 
lina history  and  literature  in  this  grade, 
other  students  and  adidts  will  enjoy 
this  pamphlet.  "Except  for  the  first 
nine  authors  who  are  included  to  pro- 
vide historical  perspective,  the  names 
shown  for  this  booklet  are  those  most 
familiar  to  students,  either  by  repu- 
tation or  because  of  the  availability  of 
their  books  in  public  school  libraries," 
states  D.  L.  Corbitt  in  the  Foreword. 

The  one-page  sketches  of  each  author 
are  accompained  by  pictures,  which  are 
so  arranged  that  they  may  be  cut  out 
for  scrapbooks  and  bulletin  boards 
without  marring  any  other  picture. 

Ostensibly,  the  purpose  of  this  book- 
let is  to  introduce  North  Carolina 
authors  to  students,  not  to  supply  them 
with  detailed  information  such  as  may 
lie  desired  when  students  delve  more 
carefully  into  the  lives  and  works  of 
North  Carolina  writers. 


Not  only  will  eighth-grade  students 
and  teachers  find  this  booklet  interest- 
ing and  useful ;  but  many  other  stu- 
dents, teachers,  librarians,  and  folk  in 
general  will  welcome  this  delightful 
introduction  to  North  Carolina  writers. 

Not  only  will  eighth-grade  student* 
and  teachers  find)  this  booklet  interest- 
ing and  useful;  but  many  other  stu- 
dents, teachers,  librarians,  and  folk  iv 
general  will  welcome  this  delightful 
introduction  to  North  Carolina  Writers. 

The  State  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  has  added  another  use- 
ful publication  to  its  constantly  grow- 
ing settles.  Richard  Walser,  who  has 
taught  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  State,  possesses  a  keen  insight 
into  the  needs  and  interests  of  students 
and  teachers;  and,  more  than  thte,  he 
knows  North  Carolina  writers.  Mr.  Wal- 
ser, mi  outstanding  writer  himself,  for- 
tunately and  correctly  is  included- 
among  those  represented  in  this  handy 
volume. 

Hearty  congratulations  to  the  State 
Department  of  Archives  and  History 
for  this  excellent  bulletin  and  to  Dick 
Walser  for  his  delightful  and  authori- 
tative pen.  It  is  indeed  exciting  to  con- 
template ivhat  an  influence  this  little 
volume  may  have! 


Calendar  of  Professional  Meetings, 
Conferences,  Workshops,  Institutes 


November 
November 
November 
November 


17-19 
17-23 
20 

21-23 


November  22-23 


November 
November 
November 
November 
I  >ecember 

I  >ecember 

I  >ecember 

February 


28 

28-30 
28-30 
28-30 


March  16- 
March  29- 


27-30 
15-19 

25-28 

22 
Apr.  2 


— State  Conference  of  Supervisors,  Southern  Pines 
— National  Book  Week 

— Annual  Meeting,  North  Carolina  Health  Council 
— Biennial    Convention,    N.    C.    Library    Association, 

R'aleigh 
— Ninth   Annual   Special   Education   Conference,   Win- 
ston-Salem 
Thanksgiving 
—National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  Minneapolis 
—National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  Pittsburgh 
— National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Geography,  St.  Louis 
— Annual  Meeting,   Southern  Association   of    Colleges 
and   Secondary   Schools,  Richmond,   Va. 
NCAHPER  State  Conference,  Wake  Forest  College. 
Winston-Salem 
— National  Science  Teachers  Association.  NEA,  India- 
napolis 
— National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals. 
Indianapolis 

Southern   District   Convention,   AHPER.    Louisville, 
Kentucky 


V; 


Meefi 


AASA, 
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Asheville  Initiates  Social-Work  Program 
In  Effort  To  Prevent  Mental  Illnesses 


A  pilot  social-work  program  in  Ashe- 
ville,  developing  as  a  result  of  a  citi- 
zens' movement  to  prevent  mental  ill- 
ness, began  at  the  William  Randolph 
Elementary  School  in  September  with 
Dorothy  Brennaman  serving  as  psychi- 
atric social  worker,  it  is  learned  from 
Superintendent    Earl     C.    Funderbvurk. 

Purpose  of  the  program  "is  to  provide 
a  helping  service  within  the  school  for 
children  who  are  having  difficulty  in 
participating  constructively  in  the 
school  program."  It  is  expected  that  the 
school  social  worker  and  the  other 
school  personnel  will  work  together  in 
helping  children  achieve  maximum 
benefit  from  their  school  experiences. 

Direct  social  service  is  planned  for 
those  whose  achievement  is  below 
ability  level ;  those  with  attendance 
problems;  those  who  are  ill  without 
physical  cause;  those  witli  excessive 
fears  and  anxieties  and  who  cry  fre- 
quently;  those  who  are  quite  shy,  with- 
drawn and  over-dependent ;  those  who 
are  extremely  restless ;  those  who  are 
aggressive  and  show  signs  of  hostile 
behavior ;  those  who  resent  authority ; 
those  with  difficulty  in  peer  relation- 
ships; those  who  seem  to  be  greatly 
neglected  by  parents:  and  those  who 
show  marked  difieiences  in  mental  and 
physical  development. 

"But  the  scope  of  the  program  is  even 
broader,"  declared  Superintendent  Fun- 
derburk.  The  psychiatric  soda!  worker 
should  develop  creative,  inter-profes- 
sional relationships  with  teachers  and 
other  school  personnel ;  should  work 
with  the  PTA  of  her  particular  school : 
should  use  other  social  agencies  as  re- 
sources when  needed ;  should  serve  as 
liaison  between  school  and  community 
in  planning  mental  hygiene  and  allied 
community  programs;  and  should  par- 
ticipate in  professional  groups. 

"Every  effort  is  being  made,"  accord- 
ing to  Fnnderburk,  "to  help  teachers, 
parents,  pupils,  and  community  person- 
nel understand  the  purposes  of  this  new 
service  and  enlist  their  understanding 
and  support." 

The  Asheville  school  system  and  the 
citizens  of  Asheville  are  to  he  congrat- 
ulated on  their  earnestness  and  vision 
■in  trying  to  help  each  child  achieve  his 
greatest  potential  development.  Though 
the  current  experiment  is  restricted  to 
one  school,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  results  will  he  so  reivarding 
that  an  expansion  of  the  program  will 
he  highly  desirable. 


New  Guinea  Has  No 
Child  Delinquency 

Australian  psychiatrist  Alexander  J. 
Sinclair  said  recently  that  he  had  found 
no  juvenile  delinquency  problem  among 
the  indigenous  people  of  New  Guinea. 

Dr.  Sinclair,  who  has  just  completed 
the  first  survey  of  mental  health  under- 
taken in  the  Trust  Territory  of  Papua, 
New  Guinea,  said  he  had  spent  three 
months  on  the  survey  and  talked  with 
Ihousands  of  people  in  many  areas. 

He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  in- 
digenous child  was  brought  up  in  a  very 
standardized  social  system  in  which 
there  were  much  stronger  sanctions 
against  anti-social  behavior  than  in 
European  communities.  At  the  same 
time,  a  much  more  protective  upbring- 
ing in  the  family  and  the  village  com- 
munity reduced  tension  between  parents 
and  children. 

Dr.  Sinclair  said  his  findings 
strengthened  his  belief  that  the  basis 
of  any  child  delinquency  lay  in  up- 
bringing and  not  in  some  basic  defect 
of  character. 


UNESCO  Education  League 
Announces  Art  Exhibit 

The  UNESCO  Art  Education  League 
(UAL)  of  Japan  has  announced  plans 
for  the  4th  World  School  Children's 
Art  Exhibition  to  take  place  in  April, 
1958.  The  UAL  has  undertaken  this 
operation  in  1953,  1954,  and  1957  as  its 
contribution  to  greater  mutual  under- 
standing between  nations  through  art 
appreciation.  Any  child  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  eighteen  is  eligible 
to  submit  entries.  The  entries  may  be 
water  colors,  oils,  etchings,  wood  cuts, 
handicraft  works,  children's  composi- 
tions based  upon  their  daily  life,  or 
almost  any  other  form  of  artistic  ex- 
pression. 

The  submitted  work  should  be  ac- 
companied by  the  entrant's  name,  age, 
sex,  school  address,  and  title  of  the 
work.  Although  this  is  not  a  competition 
by  any  means,  commemoration  medals 
will  be  presented  to  those  whose  works 
are  selected  for  exhibition.  Entries  and 
communications  should  be  addressed  to 
UNESCO  Art  Education  League,  Jap- 
anese National  YMCA  Building,  Nishi- 
Kanda  1-2,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo.  Japan. 
March  1,  1958  is  the  closing  deadline 
for  entries. 


Photo  Contest  Offers  Chance  for  Recognition 


Sweeping  changes  in  the  Kodak  High 
School  Photo  Contest  which  will  pre- 
sent students  with  many  increased  op- 
portunities for  recognition  for  achieve- 
ment in  photography  at  state  and  na- 
tional levels  for  themselves  and  their 
schools  have  just  been  announced. 

Under  the  new  set  up,  contestants 
will  compete  only  against  other  stu- 
dents in  the  same  grade.  Thus,  high 
school  freshmen  will  compete  only 
against  other  freshmen,  sophomores 
only  against  sophomores,  etc.,  for  State 
Merit  Certificates  and  National  awards. 

Because  of  the  increased  opportuni- 
ties available  under  the  new  plan,  the 
contest  will  offer  $10,400  in  cash  prizes, 
double  the  amount  of  previous  years. 
As  in  previous  years,  the  competition, 
which  has  been  newly  named,  has  been 
placed  on  the  approved  list  of  national 
contests  and  activities  for  1957-58  by 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals. 

The  Kodak  High  School  Photo  Con- 
test is  open  to  students  in  daily  at- 
tendance (grades  9-12)  at  any  public, 
private,  or  parochial  high  school  in  the 
United  States  and  its  territories.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  black-and- 


white  photographs  an  entrant  may  sub- 
mit. 

In  last  year's  contest  three  North 
Carolina  students  received  honorable 
mention  :  Tom  Bolch,  Claremont  Central 
High  School,  Hickory;  Eddie  Wray, 
Gray  High  School,  Winston-Salem ;  and 
James  Trull,  Canton  High  School. 
Canton. 

Pictures  must  have  been  taken  by 
the  students  themselves,  since  April  1, 
1957,  and  cannot  have  been  entered  in 
any  other  national  contest.  Entries  can 
be  sent  in  between  January  1  and 
March  31,  1958.  Winners  will  be  an- 
nounced in  May,  1958. 

Entries  will  be  judged  in  four  classes  : 
(1)  School  Activities;  (2)  People  (no 
school  pictures);  (3)  Pictorials;  (4) 
Animals  and  Pets. 

There  will  be  12S  cash  awards  as 
follows :  $300,  $200,  and  $100  prizes  in 
each  class  for  each  of  the  four  high 
school  grades,  making  a  total  of  48 
major  wiuners,  plus  80  $10  Honorable 
Mention  Awards. 

Full  information  about  the  contest 
may  be  obtained  from  Kodak  High 
School  Photo  Contest,  343  State  Street, 
Rochester  4,  New  York. 
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Magazine  Lauds  State's  Student  Bus  Drivers 


Nationwide  favorable  publicity  lias 
been  accorded  North  Carolina  in  general 
and  Mecklenburg  County  in  particular 
regarding  the  outstanding  record  of 
safety  made  by  student  drivers. 

This  article  by  George  J.  Barmann 
was  published  in  the  October  number 
of  Popular  Science  magazine.  It  is  en- 
titled :  "Who  Says  Teen-Agers  Can't 
Drive  Safely?' 

In  summary,  the  article  says  that 
North  Carolina's  7,000  teen-age  school 
bus  drivers  are  transporting  600,000  of 
their  schoolmates  to  and  from  each 
day's  classes.  Among  these  drivers  are 
1,100  girls.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
these  buses  will  have  traveled  fifty 
million  miles,  a  mileage  equal  to  more 
than  half  the  distance  to  the  sun. 

The  article  also  says  that  South 
Carolina  and  a  score  of  other  states 
"are  following  North  Carolina's  leader- 
ship to  some  degree.  They  are  develop- 
ing common-sense  and  responsibility  in 
the  hot-rod  generation." 

The  article  further  says  :  "Perhaps  no 
one  in  North  Carolina  is  more  excited 
over  the  consistently  good  showing  of 
the  young  drivers  than  Superintendent 
J.  W.  Wilson  of  the  Mecklenburg  Coun- 
ty System  at  Charlotte.  He  bosses  the 
State's  largest  school  bus  fleet." 

These  193  Mecklenburg  County 
school  buses,  with  drivers  paid  $22  a 
month,  travel  6,855  miles  each  day 
transporting  13,000  children  back  and 
forth.  "'Superintendent  Wilson  has  had 
experience  with  nothing  but  boy  and 
girl  drivers  in  the  past  25  years."  said 
the  Popular  Science  article. 

House  Subcommittee 
Endorses  UNESCO 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  looked  at  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  and  was  impressed 
by  the  following: 

1.  Unesco's  record  in  helping  more 
than  30  nations  build  or  strengthen 
free  compulsory  school  systems. 

2.  Unesco's  record  in  stimulating  a 
free  flow  of  ideas  throughout  the  world. 

3.  Unesco's  help  in  presenting  "the 
American  story"  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  House  subcommittee  had  listened 
with  attention  to  the  charges  by  the 
American  Legion  that  Unesco  harbors 
Communists ;  promotes  one-worldism  ; 
tries  to  use  the  American  schools  for 
inculcating  world-government  notions. 


Neither  of  the  three  Legion  charges 
is  true,  the  House  subcommittee  con- 
cluded. Tbe  charge  of  interference  in 
American  schools  was  refuted  to  the 
subcommittee's  satisfaction  by  evidence 
from  Dr.  Worth  McClure.  When  he  was 
executive  secretary  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators, 
Dr.  McClure  sent  a  questionnaire  to  big- 
city  siipermteiidents  asking  them 
whether  they  had  been  subjected  "to 
attempts  by  Unesco  or  its  affiliates  to 
interfere  m.lheir  school  systems."  No, 
replied  the  superintendents  to  a  man. 

Further,  the  subcommittee  found  no 
evidence  Unesco  is  atheistic ;  nor  did  it 
find  reason  for  disbanding  the  United 
Nations  Commission  for  Unesco,  as  it 
had  been  demanded  by  the  Legion. 

One  suggestion  from  the  House  sub- 
committee: In  the  past  Unesco  has 
suffered  from  the  tendency  to  under- 
take too  many  projects.  Said  the  sub- 
committee: "We  urge  that  American 
delegations  to  Unesco  continue  to  ad- 
vocate strongly  the  idea  of  concentra- 
tion on  a  few  vital  activities." — Edpress 
Newsletter. 

What  Makes  A  Good 
Theme  of  Nationwide 

What  makes  a  good  school  adminis- 
trator? To  find  out,  Educational  Test- 
ing Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
have  undertaken  a  new  project  which 
will  study  the  job  of  the  new  principal 
from  various  points  of  view.  Out  of  the 
project  may  emerge  new  selection  pro- 
cedures which  will  remove  much  of  the 
guess  work  that  now  goes  into  deciding 
who  is  most  promising  for  leadership 
in  education 

The  three-year  study,  supported  by 
(lie  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  will  try 
to  develop  criterion  measures  of  success 
in  dealing  with  problems  of  school  ad- 
ministration. 

The  staff  of  the  project  will  identify 
typical  problems  which  elementary 
principals  encounter.  These  will  be  de- 
veloped into  a  variety  of  situational 
tests  requiring  principals  to  cope  with 
true-to-life  situations. 

The  testing  program  will  last  for  at 
least  a  week.  Fifty  elementary  school 
principals  will  first  take  a  compre- 
hensive battery  of  tests,  including  meas- 


Teacher  Growth  Urged 
In  Goldsboro  Guidebook 

Guidebook,  Grade*  1-12  of  the  Golds- 
boro Public  Schools,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, aims  at  guiding  teachers  and 
other  school  personnel  toward  a  ready 
understanding  of  current  policies  and 
practices. 

Cooperatively  prepared  by  adminis- 
trators and  teachers,  the  Guidebook 
has  sections  on  "Freedom — A  Point  of 
View,"  "Child  Interest  and  Growth." 
"Freedom  to  Experiment,"  "In-Service 
Training  Program,"  "  Community  Re- 
lations," "Reporting  to  Parents." 
"Home  Visits,"  "Discipline,"  "Home- 
work," and  many  other  topics. 

What  is  expected  of  pupils  at  various 
grade  levels  in  the  major  subject  matter- 
areas  is  also  included  in  the  Guidebook. 

Throughout  the  bulletin  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  teacher  growth  through 
improvement  in  instruction.  In  the  pref- 
ace the  authors  state :  "For  a  number 
of  years  this  process  of  improvement 
has  been  going  on  within  our  system. 
In  four  ways  we  have  attempted  to  de- 
velop schools  which  would  serve  youth 
better:  by  humanizing  the  teacher,  by 
democratizing  the  classroom,  by  vita- 
lizing the  instruction,  and  by  liberal- 
izing the  curriculum. 

School  Administrator 
Three- Year  Study 

ures  of  personality,  background  infor- 
mation, and  educational  achievement. 
For  the  next  two  days,  the  group  will 
get  an  intensive  briefing  on  the  organi- 
zation and  problems  of  a  hyjwthetical 
school  system. 

The  briefing  will  include  reference 
materials,  motion  pictures  and  sound 
recordings  about  the  school,  the  com- 
munity, the  staff  and  problems  in  the 
school  system.  Then  tbe  candidates  will 
spend  three  days  making  decisions  and 
taking  action  concerning  letters,  memo- 
randa, and  other  documents  found  in 
a  typical  principal's  "in-basket."  Prob- 
lems might  include  personnel  matters, 
complaints  from  parents,  recommended 
changes  in  the  curriculum  and  discipli- 
nary problems. 

The  project  is  under  tbe  direction  of 
Dr.  Daniel  E.  Griffiths,  Professor  of 
Education  at  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University.  John  Hemphill  of  ETS 
is  Associate  Director.  Other  ETS  staff 
members  assisting  in  the  project  include 
Norman  O.  Frederiksen  and  Glen  Stice. 
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Recent,  Readable,  and  Reliable 


SOCIAL  STUDIES  TEACHING 
AIDS  FOR  A  STRONGER  AMERI- 
CA, a  106-page  bulletin  prepared  by 
the  Illinois  Curriculum  Program,  aims 
at  giving  teachers  of  geography,  civics, 
history,  American  problems,  practical 
instructional  aids  which  they  may  use 
in  their  classrooms.  This  bulletin  is  one 
in  a  series  in  which  resource  units  for 
aviation  education  are  available  to  sec- 
ondary teachers.  Each  unit  has  been 
prepared  by  a  person  actively  engaged 
in  working  with  secondary  youth. 

The  three  major  sections  of  the  book 
are  "Civil  Aviation :  A  Major  Ameri- 
can Industry"  ;  "Airpower  for  National 
Security" ;  and  "Airways  to  World 
Understanding."  An  annotated  bibliog- 
raphy includes  books,  articles,  periodi- 
cals, pamphlets,  films,  filmstrips,  re- 
cordings, and  other  useful  aids. 

■Social  studies  teachers  who  strive  to 
keep  their  materials  of  instruction 
abreast  of  our  changing  world  and  who 
wish  to  make  their  subject  contribute 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  development 
of  youth  and  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  community  and  the  nation  should 
have  this  valuable  bulletin  at  their 
fingertips.  The  bulletin  has  more  than 
250  suggested  activities  for  teachers 
and  pupils,  as  well  as  58  pages  of  an- 
notated sources  of  information.  Proj- 
ects for  .gifted  pupils  are  emphasized. 

The  subheads  of  section  three  suggest 
the  interdisciplinary  approach  which 
has  been  followed  in  giving  this  bulletin 
vigor  and  reality  :  "Learning  the  Global 
Realities  of  Our  World  of  Plight," 
"Learning  to  Understand  Other  Cul- 
tures," "As  Others  See  Us,"  "The  Lan- 
guage Problem,"  "World  Trade,"  "Air- 
borne Diplomacy,"  "International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization."  and  "Promot- 
ing International  Understanding." 

Other  air-age  resource  units  for  sec- 
ondary schools  are  Science  Teaching 
Aids  for  a  Stronger  America,  and  Eng- 
lish Teaching  Aids  for  a  Stronger 
America.  Each  of  these  superior  bul- 
letins, approximately  one  hundred  pages 
in  length,  is  available  through  the 
National  Aviation  Education  Council, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.  C,  for  a  small  charge. 

Fewer  Births  Reported 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1957  there 
were  65,037  live  births  reported  for 
North  Carolina,  according  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  This  number  is 
1,224  fewer  than  the  first  six  months 
of  1956.  There  were,  however,  112  more 
births  reported  for  July,  1957,  than 
were  reported  for  July,  1956. 


Guidance  Services  Issues 
Occupations  Bibliography 

"A  Bibliography  of  Free  and  Inex- 
pensive Material"  of  Occupational  In- 
formation has  been  issued  by  the  Guid- 
ance Services  section  of  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

This  bibliography,  prepared  by  Ella 
Stephens  Barrett,  State  Supervisor 
Guidance  Services,  lists  materials  for 
the  following  occupations :  Accounting, 
actors  and  actresses,  advertising,  agri- 
culture, archaeology,  archival  work,  art. 
astronomy,  banking  and  finance,  build- 
ing trades  and  construction,  cartog- 
raphy, clerical  and  kindred  work,  de- 
signing, engineering,  education,  fashion 
careers,  forestry,  food  administration, 
foreign  service,  government,  health, 
home  economics,  hotel  and  restaurant, 
interior  decoration,  insurance,  journ- 
alism. 

Jewelry  and  watch  workers,  law,  li- 
brary work,  management,  mathemati- 
cians and  statisticians,  mechanics, 
meterology,  music,  newspaper  careers, 
personal  service,  personnel  work,  pho- 
tography, printing,  protective  services, 
radio  and  television,  real  estate,  recrea- 
(ion,  retail  management,  religious  work, 
science,  social  work,  technician,  trans- 
portation, veterinarian,  and  zoology. 

It  also  includes  a  list  of  general 
sources  and  various  industries — electri- 
cal, metal,  laundry,  aviation,  etc. 

The  bulletin  is  available  from  Miss 
Barrett. 

Grad  Students  and 
Teachers  May  Serve  As 
English  Assistants 

Young  American  graduate  students 
and  teachers  will  have  an  opportunity 
under  the  Fulbright  program  for  1958- 
59  to  serve  as  English  language  assist- 
ants in  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  it  was 
announced  recently  by  Kenneth  Hol- 
land, President  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education.  Competition  for 
these  awards  has  opened  and  candi- 
dates can  apply  between  now  and  next 
November  1. 

Successful  candidates  will  serve  as 
assistants  to  teachers  of  English  in 
German  high  schools.  They  will  not 
teach  regular  classes,  but  will  conduct 
conversational  exercises  and  sponsor 
English  clubs  and  woi-kshops  on  Amer- 
ican history  and  literature.  If  assigned 


to  schools  in  university  areas,  they  may 
have  the  chance  to  attend  classes  or 
carry  out  research. 

Candidates  with  some  teaching  ex- 
perience and  a  master's  degree  are  pre- 
ferred. Preparation  in  the  fields  of 
English,  History  or  American  Studies 
is  helpful.  Applicants  should  have 
broad  experience  in  extra-curricular  as 
well  as  academic  activities,  and  should 
be  well-informed  about  American  his- 
tory, institutions  and  educational  prac- 
tices. 

Fulbright  awards  cover  transporta- 
tion, tuition,  books  and  maintenance 
for  one  academic  year. 


Persons  interested  in  these 
can  receive  further  information  by 
writing  to  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  in  New  York  City  for  the 
brochure  "United  States  Government 
Grants."  The  Information  Division  of 
HE  in  New  York  City  will  also  answer 
inquiries  from  applicants  concerning 
study  facilities  abroad. 


Schools  Help  Develop 
Internal!  Understanding 

During  the  coming  school  year,  nine 
American  secondary  schools  will  take 
part  in  an  experiment  to  develop  greater 
international  understanding  through 
education.  The  experiment,  known  as 
the  Associated  Schools  Projects,  is  be- 
ing sponsored  jointly  by  the  National 
Education  Association's  Committee  on 
International  Relations  and  the  U.  S. 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO.  The 
results  of  the  projects  will  be  dissemi- 
nated by  UNESCO. 

A  total  of  one  hundred  and  four 
schools  in  thirty-two  countries  will  par- 
ticipate. To  facilitate  close  coordination 
in  this  pilot  project,  the  American 
schools  were  selected  from  a  limited 
area  ranging  from  New  York  to  Vir- 
ginia and  including  both  small  suburban 
institutions  and  large  city  schools.  The 
first  planning  meeting  of  the  teachers 
representing  these  schools  took  place  in 
Washington,  D.   C,   on   September  28. 

The  meeting  discussed  the  goals  of 
the  experiment  and  how  the  resources 
of  mathematics,  home  economics,  music, 
science,  English  and  social  studies  could 
be  applied  to  create  better  international 
understanding.  The  teachers  have  the 
freedom  to  participate  in  this  program 
with  no  outside  interference  from  the 
organizaiions  or  indivduals  who  are 
sponsoring  it.  The  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  will  provide  coordi- 
nating and  charing  house  services 
where  required. 
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Chapter     1237,     Session     Laws     of 
1957;  Liability  of  Surety 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  In  your  letter  of 
September  23  you  state  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the 
Scholarship  Loan  Fund  for  prospective 
teachers  provided  for  in  the  above  stat- 
ute, you  have  received  a  letter  which 
reads  in  part  as  follows : 

"I  was  recently  asked  by  one  of  the 
recipients  to  co-indorse  with  her 
Father,  and  did  so,  gladly. 

"There  are  three  more  years,  for  this 
person.  I  may  be  asked  to  indorse 
again.  May  I  ask  whether,  under  the 
law  setting  up  these  scholarships,  the 
endorser  is  liable  for  payment  in  case 
of  any  and  all  defaults  other  than 
death  of  the  student." 

The  form  note  executed  by  the  bor- 
rower and  the  surety  contains  the  fol- 
lowing provisions:  "The  Borrower  a- 
grees  to  begin  teaching  in  the  public 
school  system  of  North  Carolina  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  school  term 
after  qualifying  for  a  teacher's  certi- 
cate,  based  upon  the  bachelor's  degree, 
except  under  emergency  conditions  ac- 
ceptable to  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  teaching  ser- 
vice for  which  the  Borrower  is  obli- 
gated under  this  note  shall  be  rendered 
within  seven  years  after  the  school 
year  or  summer  school  for  which  this 
loan  is  made.  If  the  Borrower  fails 
to  fulfill  the  obligations  set  out  in  this 
paragraph  or  if  the  scholarship  is  ter- 
minated, the  amount  of  the  loan  and 
any  accrued  interest  shall  be  due  and 
payable  from  the  time  of  failure  to  ful- 
fill such  obligations  or  from  the  time 
of  termination  of  the  scholarship. 

"For  each  full  school  year  taught  in 
a  North  Carolina  public  school,  within 
the  time  limit  set  out  above,  the  Bor- 
rower shall  receive  credit  upon  the 
amount  due  by  reason  of  this  loan 
equal  to  all  interest  accrued  thereon, 
plus  a  credit  of  three  hundred  fifty  dol- 
lars ($350.00)  upon  the  principal 
amount  of  the  obligation  or  such  lesser 
amount  as  may  remain  due  upon  said 
principal. 

"It  is  understood  that  if  the  Borrow- 
er dies  during  the  period  of  attendance 
at  a  college  or  university  under  this 
scholarship  loan  or  while  fulfilling  his 
obligation  as  set  out  in  Paragraph  2 
of  this  note,  any  balance  that  has  not 
been  discharged  through  service  shall 
be  automatically  cancelled." 


The  foregoing  provisions  in  the  note 
are  in  conformity  with  the  require 
inents  of  the  statute.  Subsection  (f)  of 
Section  1  of  the  Act  in  question  pro- 
vides that  "if  any  recipient  of  a  schol- 
arship loan  fails  to  fulfill  his  obligation 
under  paragraph  (d)  of  this  Section, 
other  than  provided  above,  the  amount 
of  his  loan  and  accrued  interest  if  any 
shall  be  due  and  payable  from  the  time 
of  failure  to  fulfill  such  obligations". 
Paragraph  (d)  is  in  substantially  the 
language  of  the  first  quoted  paragraph 
from  the  note. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the 
surety  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  the 
balance  due  on  the  note  are  cases  in 
which  the  borrower  fails  to  enter  the 
public  school  system  of  North  Carolina 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  term 
after  qualifying  for  a  teacher's  certifi- 
cate based  upon  the  batchelor's  degree 
or  in  case  of  a  person  already  teaching 
in  the  public  schools,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  school  term  after  the  use  of 
such  loan;  and  when  he  fails  within 
seven  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
use  of  such  scholarship  loan  to  render  a 
sufficient  amount  of  teaching  service  to 
justify  the  cancellation  of  the  note.  Sub- 
section (f)  provides  that  if  a  recipient 
of  such  loan  who  is  fulfilling  his  obliga- 
tion dies  within  the  seven  year  period 
or  if  he  dies  during  the  period  of  atten- 
dance at  a  college  or  university  under 
a  scholarship  loan,  any  balance  that  has 
not  been  discharged  through  service 
shall  be  automatically  cancelled. 
— Attorney  General,  September  24,  1957. 

Right  of  Teacher  to  Resign 

In  reply  to  inquiry :  In  your  letter  of 
September  28  you  seek  the  views  of  this 
office  as  to  whether  under  the  statute 
now  codified  as  G.  S.  115-144  a  teacher 
has  the  right  to  resign  in  the  middle  of 
the  school  term  after  giving  30  days' 
notice  in  writing  or  must  she  resign  30 
days  before  school  opens.  On  the  same 
date  you  wrote  Dr.  C.  F.  Carroll,  -State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
on  the  same  subject.  Dr.  Carrol  has  for- 
warded your  letter  to  this  office  for 
reply. 

Article  16,  Section  2  of  the  1955  School 
Law,  now  codified  as  G.  S.  115-144, 
provides  that  after  entering  into  a 
written  contract  any  teacher,  princi- 
pal or  supervisor  desiring  to  resign  or 
abrogate  his  contract  must  give  not  less 


than  30  days'  notice  in  writing  to  the 
county  or  city  superintendent  by  whom 
employed.  The  second  sentence  of  that 
Section  provides  that  in  the  event  the 
resignation  is  submitted  within  less 
than  30  days  prior  to  the  opening  of 
school  or  if  there  is  evidence  that  the 
contract  has  been  wilfully  breached 
the  employing  authorities  shall  have 
authority  to  request  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  his  dis- 
cretion to  revoke  the  employee's  certi- 
cate  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

It  is  my  view  that  our  courts  would 
likely  construe  the  two  sentences  of 
the  Section  in  question  separately.  The 
first  sentence  provides  that  if  a  teacher 
wishes  to  resign  at  any  time  she  must 
give  at  least  30  days'  notice  in  writing 
to  her  superintendent. 

If  she  does  this  no  penalties  are  at- 
tached unless  there  is  evidence  that  she 
wilfully  breached  her  contract.  The 
second  sentence  provides  that  if  she 
waits  and  submits  her  resignation  with- 
in less  than  30  clays  prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  school  or  no  matter  when  the 
resignation  is  submitted  if  there  is 
evidence  that  she  wilfully  breached  her 
contract  the  county  or  city  Board  of 
Education  may  request  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  sound  discretion, 
to  revoke  the  certificate  of  the  teacher 
in  question  for  a  period  of  one  year. 
— Attorney  General,  October  1,  1957. 

Authority  to  Spend  Funds 
For  A  Principal's  Home 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  In  your  letter  of 

September  24  you  write:  "The 

County  Board  of  Education  wishes  to 
be  advised  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
legal  to  spend  county  budgeted  funds 
to  build  homes  for  principals." 

Paragraph  B,  Section  1,  Article  9  of 
the  1955  School  Law,  now  codified  as 
G.  S.  115-78 (b)  stipulates  that  the  capi- 
tal outlay  budget  shall  provide  for  the 
purchase  of  sites,  the  erection  of  school 
building  properly  belonging  to  school 
plants,  improvements  of  new  school 
grounds,  alterations  and  additions  to 
buildings,  purchase  of  furniture,  equip- 
ment, et.  cet.  The  Section  in  the  old 
School  Law,  formerly  codified  as  G.  S. 
115-84  expressly  provided  that  monies 
loaned  by  the  State  to  a  county  or  city 
Board  of  Education  might  be  used  for 
the  erection,  repair  or  equipment  of 
(Cont'd  on  page  16) 
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LOOKING  BACK 


Five  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  November,  1952) 
Some  Headlines : 

Carroll  Requests  Board   Nominees 
Governor-Elect  States  Educational 

Program 
Requests  for  Education  Total  $130 

Million 
Board    Requests    $50     Million    for 

New  School  Buildings 
Board  Requests  Funds  for  Attend- 
ance Work 
State's     School     Lunch     Program 

Makes  Progress  Since  1944 
Budget  Report  Shows  Expenditure 

of      $109,432,233      from      State 

Funds 
Public  Schools  Take  40.2  Per  Cent 

of  State  Funds  Expended  for  All 

Purposes  in  19  51-52 

Ten  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  November,  1947) 
Miss  Julia  Wetherington,  Associate 
in  the  Division  of  Instructional  Serv- 
ice, has  been  appointed  as  one  of 
three  representatives  from  North 
Carolina  on  the  Southern  Council  on 
Elementary  Education. 

Miss  Catherine  Dennis,  State  Sup- 
ervisor of  Home  Economics  Educa- 
tion, attended  a  two-weeks  workshop 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee  early 
in  the  fall. 

Fifteen   Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  November,  1942) 
Charles  H.  Warren,  State  Super- 
visor of  Rehabilitation,  now  a  Lieut. 
Colonel,  is  expected  to  be  transferred 
overseas  soon. 

J.  E.  Miller,  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Adult  Education  since  1941, 
has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
to  enter  the  navy. 

T.  Carl  Brown,  State  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education  since  August 
1939,  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
lor  the  duration  of  the  war  on  Sep- 
tember 15  in  order  to  join  the  army. 

Twenty  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  November,  1939) 
Dr.  George  Howard,  recently  with 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
formerly  a  member  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Canal  Zone  Schools, 
Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone. 

Eighteen  WPA  Nursery  Schools  are 
now  in  operation  in  North  Carolina 
in  connection  with  the  adult  and  pre- 
school education  program. 


t  Seals 


.j 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 

(Cont'd  from  page  15) 
school  buildings,  teacherages  and  dormi- 
tories. 

G.  S.  153-77(a)  provides  that  the 
proceeds  of  bond  issues  may  be  used  for 
I  he  erection  and  purchase  of  school 
houses,  school  garages,  physical  educa- 
tion and  vocation  educational  build- 
ings, teacherages,  lunch  rooms,  and 
other  similar  school  plant  facilities. 

While  it  is  possible  that  our  courts 
might  make  a  distinction  between  a 
"teacherage"  and  a  "principal's  home", 
it  is  certainly  thought  that  a  home  for 
the  principal  of  a  school  is  a  "similar 
school  plant  facility"  to  a  teacherage 
and  that  under  some  circumstances  at 
least  it  may  be  considered  a  "school 
building  properly  belonging  to  a  school 
plant",  within  contemplation  of  the 
statutes  above  referred  to. 

Attempting  to  answer  your  question 
directly,  it  would  certainly  seem  that 
the  construction  on  land  owned  by  the 
county  Board  of  Education  of  a  home 
for  the  principal  of  the  school  is  a  "pub- 
Lie  purpose"  for  which  public  funds  may 
lie  expended.  As  to  whether  a  princi- 
pal's home  is  needed  as  a  part  of  a  par- 
ticular school  plant,  that  of  course  is 
a  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  County  Commissioners 
in  their  sound  discretion. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  item  in 
question  is  in  your  capital  outlay  bud- 
get for  the  present  fiscal  year  or 
whether  you  are  considering  placing 
such  an  item  in  the  budget  for  the  next 
year.  If  no  funds  are  budgeted  for  this 
purpose,  even  though  surplus  funds  may 
be  available,   they   cannot  be  used   for 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 


Bladen.  The  Bladen  County 
Board  of  Education  is  asking  for 
construction  bids  on  two  white  pri- 
mary schools  in  the  county.  Wilming- 
ton Stat-  News,  September  22. 

Rowan.  The  Rowan  County  Board 
of  Education  today  was  offered  a  free 
site  for  the  proposed  $1,000,000  East- 
ern Rowan  High  Scho'Ol.  Salisbury 
Post,  September  2  3. 

Burlington.  Well  over  500  people 
braved  yesterday's  weather  in  order 
to  get  a  look  at  Grove  Park  Ele- 
mentary School  during  its  open  house. 
Burlington  News,  September  30. 

Buncombe.  A  proposal  that  the 
Buncombe  County  Citizens  Committee 
for  Better  Schools  be  asked  to  re- 
evaluate the  school  situation  here 
was  endorsed  today  by  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners.  Asheville 
Times,  September  30. 

Robeson.  Learning  is  a  continu- 
ing affair,  as  principals  in  the  Robe- 
son County  system  recognized  by 
holding  10  meetings  a  year,  at  which 
all  phases  of  schoo'l  work  are  con- 
sidered. The  Rolxxonian,  September 
26. 

.Johnston.  Approximately  four  ad- 
ditional acres  on  the  north  side  of 
Four  Oaks  Elementary  School  will  be 
purchased  in  preparation  for  the 
long-range  development  of  a  new 
Negro  high  school  there.  SmithfMd 
Herald,  September  27. 

Sampson.  Two  hundred  and  five 
children  at  Westbrook  School,  11 
miles  from  Dunn,  were  out  on  the 
grounds  in  one  minute  and  26  sec- 
onds today  as  fire  caused  by  defective 
wiring  struck  the  school  and  gutted 
the  building.  Raleigh  News  and  Oo- 
server,  October  2. 

McDowell.  A  handwriting  expert 
has  told  the  McDowell  County  Board 
of  Education  that  some  transfer  doc- 
uments for  Negroes  seeking  to  enter 
a  white  school  bore  false  signatures. 
Salisbury  Post,  September  26. 


such  purpose  unless  a  supplemental 
budget  is  made  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  approved  by  the  County 
Commissioners.  — Attorney  General, 
September  27,  1957. 
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Governor  Appoints  Finance  Committee 


Governor  Hodges  last  month  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  the 
North  Carolina  Committee  for  the 
Study   of   Public    School   Finance. 

This  Committee  was  authorized  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1957.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Committee  "to  study 
any  and  all  problems  involved  in  the 
financing  of  public  schools  in  this 
State,  including  vocational  education, 
and  to  study  particularly  the  meth- 
ods of  public  school  financing  to  the 
end  that  a  better  school  system  may 
be  developed  for  North  Carolina." 
The  study  is  to  be  completed  not  lat- 
er than  November  15,  1958. 

Persons  appointed  to  the  Commit- 
tee were   the   following: 

Lloyd  C.  Amos  of  Greensboro,  for- 
mer president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  County  Commission- 
ers, and  present  Chairman  of  the 
Guilford  County  Board  of  County 
Commissioners. 

H.  Clifton  Blue  of  Aberdeen,  mem- 
ber of  the  North  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives  from  Moore  Coun- 
ty. 

Cecil  W.  Gilchrist  of  Charlotte, 
businessman  active  in  educational 
and  civic  affairs. 

Mrs.  Charles  Graham  of  Linwood, 
graduate  of  the  Woman's  College  at 
Greensboro,  former  high  school 
teacher  and  present  co-chairman  of 
the  North  Carolina  Council  of  Home 
Demonstration  Clubs  of  North  Car- 
olina. 

George  Watts  Hill,  Jr.,  of  Durham, 
member  of  the  North  Carolina 
House  of  Representatives  from  Dur- 
ham County. 

0.  Arthur  Kirkman  of  High  Point, 
State  Senator  from  Guilford  County. 

H.  A.  Mattox  of  Murphy,  member 
of  the  North  Carolina  Citizens 
Committee  for*  Better  Schools,  and 
chairman  of  the  Murphy  County 
School   Board. 

Faison  W.  McGowen  of  Kenans- 
ville,  County  Auditor  and  Tax  Super- 
visor  of   Duplin   County. 


Stacy  Weaver  of  Fayetteville,  for- 
mer Superintendent  of  the  Durham 
City  Schools  and  now  President  of 
the  new  Methodist  College  at  Fay- 
etteville. 

Governor  Hodges  said,  "I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  the  services  of  these 
distinguished  citizens  on  this  Com- 
mittee. This  represents  another  im- 
portant effort  to  improve  our  public 
school  system." 

At  an  organizational  meeting  held 
November  19,  O.  A.  Kirkman  was 
named  chairman;  Stacy  Weaver, 
vice-chairman;  and  F.  W.  McGowen, 
secretary. 


Barker   Heads  Society 
for  Crippled   Children 

Felix  S.  Barker,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Special  Education,  was 
named  to  head  the  North  Carolina 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults  at  its  annual  meeting  October 
26. 

Also  elected  were  Dr.  Edgar 
Thompson  of  Durham,  vice  president; 
J.  Preston  Wrenn  of  Charlotte,  vice 
president;  Mrs.  R.  L.  Sanborn  of 
Bessemer  City,  secretary;  and  W.  E. 
Thompson   of  Chapel  Hill,  treasurer. 


Board  Receives  $50,000  for  Curriculum  Study 


A  check  for  $50,000  was  received 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
from  the  Richardson  Foundation  at 
its  November  9th  meeting.  The 
check  was  presented  to  the  Board 
by  a  member  of  the  Richardson 
family,  of  Greensboro,  to  finance  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  North 
Carolina   public   school   curriculum. 

The  proposed  study  will  undertake 
to  determine:  (1)  what  the  present 
curricula  include  as  to  course  con- 
tent, sequence  and  activities;  (2) 
what  the  various  needs  of  present 
day  students  are;  and  (3)  how  these 
needs  may  be  met  in  a  revised  pro- 
gram. "This  purpose,"  according  to 
the  Board's  tentative  proposal,  "im- 
plies an  accurate  status  study  of  the 
North  Carolina  school  pattern,  a 
thorough  examination  of  community 
characteristics  of  a  very  cosmopoli- 
tan state  in  process  of  rapid  change, 
relationship  of  personnel  to  curricu- 
lum changes,  utilization  of  various 
instruments  of  measurement,  and 
the  creation  of  a  positive  and  whole- 
some climate  of  public  and  profes- 
sional opinion  as  a  background  for 
the  work." 

Under  the  plan  proposed  the  study 
is  to  cover  the  following  areas:  Ear- 
ly childhood  education,  elementary 
education,  junior  high   school,   senior 


high  school,  vocational  education, 
special  education,  and  college  rela- 
tionships. 

In  making  the  study,  the  Board 
contemplates  the  employment  of  a 
director  who  will  be  responsible  for 
the  entire  projt.;;..  Various  profes- 
sional and  non-professional  assist- 
ants will  be  employed  to  complete  the 
staff. 

Films  Are  Being  Used 
For  Teaching  Physics 

High  schools  in  Charlotte  and 
Mecklenburg  and  Guilford  Counties 
are  this  year  using  a  series  of  films 
in  the  course  in  basic  physics. 

The  films,  162  in  all,  cost  $13,000. 
They  are  taught  by  Dr.  Howard 
White  of  the  University  of  California, 
whose  20  years  in  the  field  have  seen 
him  become  both  a  fine  teacher  and  a 
researcher.  They  make  use  of  rare 
and  expensive  demonstration  appara- 
tus which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
high    school   laboratory. 

The  schools  have  physics  teachers, 
but  not  all  of  them  have  the  informa- 
tion available  depicted  by  the  films. 
Such  films,  educators  believe,  should 
make  a  worthwhile  contribution  to 
secondary  education  because  they  are 
aimed  at  perhaps  the  weakest  point 
in  American  high   school  instruction. 


Bup,efUntendent  GgSiA&U  &G4f&. . . 


Through  the  ages  the  spirit  of  the  Christmas  Season  has  ennobled  the 
thought  of  mankind.  The  attitudes  of  reverence,  appreciation,  and  gratitude 
which  prevail  at  this  Season  generate  expressions  of  goodwill  and  generosity 
in  the  hearts  of  all.  Under  the  influence  of  such  attitudes,  man  is  true  to  him- 
self and  honest  with  his  fellowman.  Therein  lies  the  blessing  and  the  hope 
of  the  Christmas  Season. 

We  in  public  education  are  devoted  to  the  task  of  helping  children  se- 
cure for  themselves  and  their  classmates  the  attitudes  and  feelings  of  Christ- 
mas—not just  in  December— but  throughout  the  year.  It  is  believed  that 
education  has  no  finer  objective  than  to  extend  the  significance  of  Christmas 
from  September  to  June.  To  instill  within  the  minds  and  hearts  of  children 
a  continuing  respect  for  self  and  for  others  is  to  acknowledge  and  apply 
that  belief.  To  teach  children  day  by  day  in  such  ways  as  will  foster  their 
appreciation  of  character  and  integrity  is  likewise  an  expression  of  our  faith 
in  the  Christmas  experience.  Our  philosophy  of  education  is  consistent  with 
our  philosophy  of  life  and  our  philosophy  of  life  has  its  source  in  the  spirit 
of  Christmas. 

in  recognition  of  the  contribution  which  our  concept  of  education  is 
making  to  a  better  life  for  children  every  day,  it  is  appropriate  that  all  of  us 
seek  anew  the  inspiration  of  the  Christmas  Season.  By  such  observance  life 
will  be  enriched  and  happiness  will  be  more  abundant  throughout  the  year. 
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The  true  university  of  these 
days  is  a  collection  of  books. — 
Thomas  Carlyle. 


Education  has  for  its  object 
the  foundation  of  character. — 
Herbert  Spencer. 


It  was  in  making  education 
not  only  common  to  all,  but  in 
some  sense  compulsory  on  all, 
that  the  destiny  of  the  free  re- 
publics of  America  was  practi- 
cally settled. — Lowell. 


The  coming  years  will  require 
greater  public  understanding 
and  support,  a  strong  and  sus- 
tained effort  to  enlarge  and  im- 
prove higher  education,  a  burst 
of  imaginative  experimentation 
and  many  changes  in  our  con- 
ventional educational  practices 
— changes  comparable  to  the 
technological  revolutions  in  in- 
dustry and  agriculture. — Second 
Report,  President's  Committee 
on  Education  Beyond  High 
School. 


Schools  are  one  of  the  most 
direct  avenues  of  approach  to 
the  public  mind.  What  is  taught 
in  them  will  profoundly  affect 
the  thinking  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. No  one  can  be  really  intel- 
ligent of  his  own  life  unless  he 
has  thought  intently  of  his  rela- 
tions to  his  neighbors.  Schools 
cannot  do  their  full  duty  unless 
they  teach  a  great  deal  more  of 
social  institutions.  —  Charles 
Judd. 


The  average  man  on  the  street 
needs  to  know  more  science  to- 
day than  the  teachers  knew  a 
generation  ago,  just  to  be  able 
to  read  his  newspapers  and 
magazines  intelligently.  Music, 
art: — those  possessions  formerly 
of  the  fortunate  few — now  be- 
long to  the  people.  Whatever 
field  of  subject  matter  you  name 
— its  content  and  significance 
for  modern  living,  has  doubled, 
trebled  ...  in  recent  years! — 
Alexander  J.  Stoddard. 
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Ondekt&dnebl  and  PiOft&iiy 


Back  in  1928-29,  when  we 
thought  we  were  rich,  the  school 
property  of  the  State  was  valued 
at  slightly  more  than  a  $100 
million  ($107,856,892).  Two- 
thirds  of  this  value  was  repre- 
sented by  indebtedness.  This  in- 
debtedness was  only  3.6  per  cent 
of  the  taxable  property,  and  so 
no  one  had  to  worry  about  it. 

Today  (or  last  year),  the 
school  property  of  the  State  is 
estimated  at  more  than  $500 
million  ($519,606,658).  The  in- 
debtedness on  this  property  is 
approximately  $150  million,  or 
28.8  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Our 
taxable  property  valuation  has 
gone  beyond  six  billion  dollars. 
Ratio  of  indebtedness  to  value 
of  school  property  is  the  same 
as  it  was  in  1928-29 — 2.4  per 
cent;  whereas  ratio  of  school 
property  valuation  to  taxable 
property  valuation  has  more 
than  doubled — from  3.6  to  8.5 
per  cent. 


And  still  not  all  the  facility 
needs  have  been  met.  Growth 
in  enrollment  accompanied  by 
outmoded  and  worn-out  build- 
ings have  created  a  need  for 
facilities  which  will  meet  the 
needs  of  present-day  programs 
of  education.  The  relationships 
between  indebtedness,  school 
property  valuations,  and  tax- 
able property  valuations  do  not 
appear  to  be  out  of  line,  and  as 
long  as  they  represent  the 
wishes  of  the  patrons  of  the 
schools  and  the  owners  of  tax- 
able property,  better  buildings 
to  supplant  those  unsuitale  for 
school  use  and  for  increased  en- 
rollment should  be  provided. 

And,  of  course,  all  of  this 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
better  buildings  mean  better 
schools.  After  all  has  been  pro- 
vided externally,  good  teachers 
and  administrators  are  first 
requisites. 


Student  A&Ultance 


Another  area  of  recommenda- 
tions by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Education  Beyond 
High  School  was  concerned  with 
Student  Assistance.  As  para- 
phrased by  Better  Schools,  these 
recommendations  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

1  —  Discrimination:  Remove 
barriers  against  pursuit  of  edu- 
cation by  all  talented  youth  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  sex,  or 
national  origin. 

2  —  Guidance,  counseling: 
Greatly  increase  guidance,  coun- 
seling, including  counseling  of 
parents.  Step  up  program  to 
recruit  and  train  counselors. 

3  —  Information:  Have  a 
single  federal  agency  coordinate 
information  on  vocational  and 
educational  opportunities,  em- 
ployment outlooks,  military 
service,  student  financial  aid. 
School  systems  see  that  such 
data  get  in  hands  of  students. 

4  —  Student  loans:  More 
money,   broader  basis,   low  in- 


terest, flexible  terms  on  state 
and  local  basis  for  financing 
further  education  of  competent 
high  school  graduates.  Perhaps 
regional  or  national  credit 
plans. 

5  —  Student  work  program: 
Federally-sponsored  experi- 
mental program  to  give  25,000 
to  50,000  able  and  needy  stu- 
dents employment  at  fair  wages 
in  service  of  institution  at- 
tended. 

6  —  Tax  benefits:  Income  tax 
benefits  on  expenditures  for 
formal  education  beyond  high 
school.  Apply  to  students,  par- 
ents, others  who  contribute. 
Greatest  tax  benefits  for  least 
financially  able. 

7  —  Scholarships :  Increase  by 
several  times  private,  local  and 
state  funds.  No  federal  scholar- 
ships now  beyond  those  already 
set  up,  but  later  if  other  sources 
are  inadequate. 

8  —  Meeting  costs:  Scholar- 
ship policy  should  include  pro- 


vision to  pay  institution  for  its 
cost  above  student  fees  and  tui- 
tion. 

9  —  Stronger  institutions: 
Don't  divert  resources  to  un- 
economic new  programs,  but  do 
make  educational  opportunities 
more  accessible  and  do  increase 
use  of  interstate  multilateral 
compacts  for  education. 

10  —  Dropouts,  stayers:  In- 
crease research  preferably  by 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  joint- 
ly with  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions, on  reasons  able  stu- 
dents continue,  drop  out,  or 
return  after  interruption  to 
school. 


imentatio+t 


Refi 


In  Russia  the  Government 
allocates  educational  facilities, 
controls  the  teaching  staff,  de- 
termines methods  of  instruc- 
tion, and  selects  textbooks. 
Above  the  secondary  level,  the 
Government  fixes  quotas  for  en- 
rollments in  various  fields  and 
assigns  graduates  to  jobs  in  in- 
dustry. A  continuous  surveil- 
lance is  maintained  on  the  po- 
litical reliability  of  administra- 
tive personnel,  teachers,  and 
students.  More  than  half  of  the 
elementary  -  secondary  curricu- 
lum is  made  up  of  courses  in 
the  physical  and  natural  sci- 
ences, mathematics  through 
trigonometry,  and  mechanical 
drawing.  All  students  are  re- 
quired to  take  nationally-con- 
trolled examinations  and  to 
meet  certain  national  standards 
to  pass  the  4th,  7th,  and  10th 
grades. 

Pupils  attend  school  six  days 
a  week  for  ten  months  of  the 
year.  They  spend  the  summer 
either  in  pioneer  camps  or 
camps  for  young  Communists. 
The  curriculum  includes  ten 
years  of  Russian  language  and 
literature,  ten  years  of  arithme- 
tic and  mathematics  through 
algebra,  geometry  and  trigonom- 
etry, five  years  of  physics,  four 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


DECEMBER,    NINETEEN    HUNDRED   AND   FIFTY-SEVEN 


85c  of  Each  State  Dollar  Goes  for  Instruction     Citizenship  Bulletin 


Of  each  dollar  expended  from  the 
State  appropriation  for  operating  the 
public  schools,  85  cents  were  used  for 
paying  the  salaries  of  teachers,  prin- 
cipals and  supervisors. 

A  total  of  $127,197,923,92  was  ex- 
pended during  1956-57  from  the  State 
Nine  Months  School  Fund,  according 
to  the  audit  report  on  this  Fund. 
Teachers,  principals  and  supervisors 
received  $108,229,874.44,  or  85.1  per 
cent  of  this   amount  in  the  form  of 

LIBERTY  vs.  REGIMENTATION 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

years  of  chemistry,  six  years 
of  biology  and  botany,  six  years 
of  geography,  six  years  of  a 
foreign  language  (French, 
English  or  German),  one  year 
of  astronomy,  and  a  variety  of 
subjects  including  drawing, 
painting,  sports,  wood-working, 
metal-working,  and  other  prac- 
tical types  of  training. 

Those  incapable  of  complet- 
ing the  secondary  school  go  to 
one  of  the  1,100  technical  insti- 
tutes available  through  the 
country.  Many  pupils  transfer 
to  these  schools  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh  grade. 

Inspectors  visit  schools  and 
sit  in  on  lessons  and  examina- 
tions, survey  Communist  Party 
youth  organizational  work, 
check  on  local  school  discipline, 
and  review  teaching  problems 
with  the  staff. 

These  are  a  few  aspects  of 
the  highly  regimented  system 
of  education  in  the  USSR.  Of 
course,  we  believe  that  the 
American  concept  of  freedom 
is  better  than  the  Russian  regi- 
mented system.  However,  we 
wonder  if  our  content  offerings 
might  not  be  intensified  to  in- 
clude more  of  the  basic  funda- 
mentals. The  proposed  survey 
of  the  curriculum  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  should  help 
to  determine  wherein  our  pres- 
ent curriculum  needs  revision 
or  strengthening  and  at  what 
points.  We  look  forward  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the 
results  of  such  a  study. 


Number 

Salary 

-white 

17,391 

$3,108.35 

Negro 

7,053 

3,225.96 

-white 

5,303 

3,092.78 

Negro 

1,780 

3,103.00 

-white 

620 

4,749.02 

Negro 

207 

4,841.29 

-white 

639 

5,348.75 

Negro 

220 

5,502.96 

-white 

171 

4,065.11 

Negro 

54 

4,171.46 

salaries.  The  remaining  14.9  per  cent 
totaling  $18,968,049.48  was  expended 
for  the  following  purposes: 
Local 

admin.     ...$2,192,419.74       1.72% 
Instructional 

supplies     ..       745,623.15         .58% 
Operation 

of    plant     .    6,970,128.98       5.48% 
Fixed 

charges     ..       114,350.01         .09% 
Auxiliary 

agencies    ..   8,945,527.60       7.03% 

The  33,438  instructional  personnel 
who  received  the  85.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  expended  were  paid  an 
average  salary  of  $3,236.73.  A  break- 
down on  this  amount  shows  the  fol- 
lowing: 


Elementary- 
Teachers 

High  School- 
Teachers 

Elementary- 
Principals 

High  School- 
Principals 

Supervisors- 


Funds  for   Instructional 
Supplies   Increased 

State  funds  for  instructional  sup- 
plies were  increased  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1957.  Instead  of  75c  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  membership, 
the  appropriation  for  this  item  of  the 
State's  budget  was  increased  to  $1.12 
per  pupil  in  ADM. 

As  authorized  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  this  increased  State  aid 
is  to  be  used  by  local  units  "to  ex- 
pand and  effect  a  balance  in  instruc- 
tional materials  for  better  instruc- 
tion". A  letter  setting  forth  the 
policy  in  this  regard  was  sent  to 
county  and  city  superintendents  early 
in  October  by  State  Superintendent 
Charles  F.  Carroll.  In  this  letter,  Dr. 
Carroll  also  stated  that  authority  had 
been  given  the  State  Superintendent 
"to  set  up  a  committee  of  eleven  to 
fifteen  members  representing  all 
phases  of  the  instructional  staff  to 
study  'Instructional  Supplies'  for  the 
schools  of  North  Carolina  ...  to  re- 
port to  the  Board  not  later  than 
June  1,  1958,  with  suggestions  for 
adequate  utilization  of  the  variety 
of  modern  tools   of  instruction." 


A  publication  of  the  American  Her- 
itage Foundation,  11  West  42nd  St., 
New  York  36,  N.  Y.,  entitled  Good 
Citizen,  is  now  available  to  schools. 
The  price  is  50c  for  a  single  copy. 

Two  Principals  Die 
Also  Ex-Principal 
and  College  Educator 

E.  N.  Howell,  principal  of  the 
Swannanoa  School  for  32  years,  died 
on  October  16  of  a  heart  attack.  On 
November  4  J.  S.  Fleming,  principal 
of  Plymouth  High  School  died  in  a 
veterans  hospital  in  Durham.  B.  J. 
Cromartie,  retired,  former  principal 
of  a  number  of  schools  and  one-time 
superintendent  of  Bladen  County 
schools  also  died  on  November  4  in 
Memorial  Hospital,  Chapel  Hill.  And 
on  October  10  Chappel  Wilson,  direc- 
tor of  the  Appalachian  State  Teach- 
ers College  Demonstration  Schools, 
died  of  a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Howell,  a  native  of  Missouri, 
came  to  Asheville  in  1921  as  super- 
visor of  industrial  arts.  In  1923  he 
served  as  principal  of  the  Newton 
Elementary  School  (Asheville)  and 
in  1925  he  became  principal  of  the 
Swannanoa  schools.  He  was  a  past 
president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Educational  Association  and  had 
served  in  this  and  other  professional 
organizations  in  a  number  of  capaci- 
ties. 

Mr.  Fleming,  born  in  Alamance 
County,  had  held  a  number  of  posi- 
tions among  the  schools  of  the  State. 
At  one  time  he  was  principal  of  the 
Roxboro  High  School,  and  he  held 
teaching  or  principal's  positions  in 
Lexington,  Duplin  and  Pender  Coun- 
ties. 

Mr.  Cromartie,  a  former  principal 
in  Anson  and  Alexander  Counties, 
was  superintendent  of  Bladen  County 
schools  from  1911  to  1923.  He  was 
principal  of  Hickory  Grove  School 
until  his  retirement  in   1949. 

Mr.  Wilson,  native  of  Robeson 
County,  became  director  of  Appala- 
chian State  Teachers  College  sum- 
mer session  in  1924.  He  helped  de- 
velop the  demonstration  schools  and 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
graduate  school.  He  was  its  first 
dean  and  had  resigned  from  this  post 
only  a  few  months  ago.  He  served 
two  terms  as  a  member  of  the 
Watauga  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 
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Summer  Milk  Program 
Provided  to  37  Units 

Milk  was  provided  to  5,134  chil- 
dren in  37  summer  camps  in  this 
State,  according  to  a  recent  release 
from  Russell  H.  James,  Area  Field 
Supervisor,  Food  Distribution  Divi- 
sion of  the  Agricultural  Marketing- 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  James  showed  that  among 
the  nine  states  of  his  area,  North 
Carolina  led  by  having  the  largest 
number  of  participants  in  this  Spe- 
cial Milk  Program  which  provided 
milk  to  a  total  of  30,951  children  in 
the   area. 

Department  Sponsors 
Nursing  Schools 

Thirteen  practical  nursing  schools 
are  being  operated  throughout  the 
State  under  joint  sponsorship  of  lo- 
cal schools,  local  hospitals  and  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

These  13  schools  are  as  follows: 
Banner  Elk  Practical  Nursing 
School,  Grace  Hospital,  Banner  Elk; 
Wadesboro  Practical  Nursing  School, 
(Anson  County  Hospital),  Wades- 
boro; Asheville  Practical  Nursing 
School,  (St.  Joseph's  Hospital), 
Asheville;  Shelby  Practical  Nursing 
School,  (Cleveland  Hospital),  Shel- 
by; Durham  Practical  Nursing 
School  for  Negroes,  Hillside  High 
School  (Duke  Hospital),  Durham; 
Watts  Hospital  Course  in  Practical 
Nursing,  Durham;  Winston-Salem 
Practical  Nursing  School,  Hanes 
High  School  (N.  C.  Baptist  Hospi- 
tal), Winston-Salem;  Greensboro 
Practical  Nursing  School,  Central 
High  School  (Moses  H.  Cone  Hospi- 
tal), Greensboro;  Charlotte  Practical 
Nursing  School  (Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital), Charlotte;  Elizabeth  City 
Practical  Nursing  School,  Elizabeth 
City  High  School,  (Albemarle  Hos- 
pital), Elizabeth  City;  Laurinburg 
Practical  Nursing  School,  (Scotland 
County  Hospital),  Laurinburg;  Ra- 
leigh Practical  Nursing  School, 
(Mary  Elizabeth  Hospital),  Raleigh; 
and  Goldsboro  Practical  Nursing 
School,  (Wayne  County  Memorial 
Hospital),    Goldsboro. 

The  supervision  of  these  13  practi- 
cal nursing  schools  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  department  of  trade 
and  industrial  education  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational  Education.  Miriam 
Daughtry  is  State  Supervisor  of 
Practical    Nursing    Education. 


More  High  School  Students  Take  Math 

More  than  30,000  white  high  school  The  greatest  number  of  students 
students  took  mathematics  in  1956-57  take  general  mathematics  and  algebra 
than  took  such  courses  in  1951-52,  i  because  these  are  required  subjects, 
according  to  statistics  recently  com-  A  great  many  more  students  are  in- 
piled   by   Henry   Shannon,   adviser  in  creasmgly   taking    second;   third    and 

science    and   mathematics,    State    De-         -       .,  _   ..  ,. 

,  ,   _  ,,.     T     .  '     ,.  .  fourth-year   courses    in    mathematics, 

partment   of   Public    Instruction.    Ap-         ..       ,    '   „  nnn    ,     , 

proximately  114,000  were  enrolled  in  Nearly   20>000   took   a    second   course 

math  courses  last  year,  it  is  learned.  in  Algebra  in  1956-57,  and  more  than 

Total    high    school    enrollment    of  13,000  took  plane  geometry.   Smaller 

white   students   during  this   five-year  but  increasingly  larger  numbers  took 

period  increased  26,675 — from  144,404  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  ad- 

to    171,079.   In   other  words,   the   per  vanced    algebra.    The    accompanying 

cent   of   these    students   taking   math  table     shows     these     various     enroll- 

increased  from  57.9  to  66.6.  ments. 

Number  White  Students  Taking  Math  Courses 

1951-52        1955-56        1956-57 

General    Mathematics     26,097  31,688  34,606 

Algebra   I    30,559  39,517  40,529 

Algebra   II    14,291  17,771  19,754 

Plane    Geometry    10,563  13,498  13,672 

Solid  Geometry    848  1,583  1,750 

Trigonometry    767  1,638  2,462 

Advanced    Algebra     442  1,051  1,224 

Total     83,567  106,806  113,997 

Total  White  H.S.  Enrollment    144,404  164,074  171,079 

Per    Cent    57.9  65.1  66.6 

Some  of  Shannon's  observations  Be  able  to  handle  addition,  multi- 
based  on  the  statistical  data  are:  plication,     subtraction     and     di- 

•  Less  than  1%  of  the  students  in  vision  of  whole  numbers,  frac- 
1956-57  attended  schools  in  which  tions  and  decimals. 

only  2  units  of  mathematics  were  Be  able  to  solve  simple  percentage 

offered   during   a   two-year  period.  problems. 

•  Slightly  over  1%  of  the  students  Be  able  to  handle  the  common  sys- 
attended   schools   where   plane   ge-  terns  of  measurement. 

ometry  was   not   offered   during  a 
two-year  period. 

•  About    3.5%    of   the    students    at-         PamlicO    School    Head 
tended    schools    where    algebra    II  -^.  c     II         *  \A/ 

was  not  offered  during  a  two-year         Pi6S    TOllOWing     WreCK 

•  iTa  Student  is  in  a  school  with  less  „  AV  H"  Hateell,  superintendent  of 
than  300  in  enrollment,  his  oppor-  Pamhco  Co™^  ^choolf  forc  the  Past 
tunity  to  take  advanced  mathe-  I1  yearus>  dl!d  November  5  in  New 
matics  is  small  Bern  where  he  was  taken  to  a  local 

•  If  capable  students  do  not  take  at  ^sPital  following  an  auto  wreck  at 
least  two  or  three  units  in  mathe-  Stonewall. 

matics,    the    trouble    probably    lies  Prior    to    becoming    superintendent 

jn:  of    Pamlico    County    schools,    Hatsell 

Poor  guidance  on  the  part  of  the  was  superintendent  of  Onslow  Coun- 

schools  ty  from  1933  to  1947.  He  had  served 

Poor  guidance  on  the  part  of  the  as   elementary  and  high  school  prin- 

parents  cipal    before    assuming    the    Onslow 

Instruction  that  is  not  adequate  superintendency.  He  was  a  graduate 

•  More  of  the  capable  students  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
should  be  encouraged  to  complete  Under  Hatsell's  administration, 
4  units  of  mathematics  during  Pamlico  County  in  1955  completed 
their  high  school  careers.  a    $700,000    building    program    which 

•  A  special  effort  should  be  made  to  included  the  consolidation  of  five 
insure  that  all  students  who  expect  white  high  schools  into  one  central 
to  receive  a  high  school  diploma  "plant.  A  bond  issue  of  $100,000  was 
have  the  following  minimum  skills  voted  to  construct  a  central  Negro 
in   mathematics:  high   school  also. 
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Lack  of  Liberal  Arts  Training  Seen 
Handicap  for  Engineering  Graduates 


The  lack  of  liberal  arts  courses  in 
the  curricula  of  engineering  schools 
is  handicapping  the  advancement  of 
graduate  engineers  in  industry.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  four  executives  of 
engineering  companies  questioned  by 
Product  Engineering,  McGraw-Hill 
publication. 

Oscar  G.  Burch,  vice-president  of 
research  engineering,  Owens-Illinois 
Glass  Co.,  had  this  to  say: 

"In  basic  sciences  and  various  en- 
gineering studies,  recent  graduates 
are  as  proficient,  if  not  more  profi- 
cient, than  those  of  past  years.  In 
general,  however,  we  find  that  engi- 
neering graduates  are  deficient  in  at 
least  three  aspects:  They  are  unable 
to  get  their  ideas  across  to  manage- 
ment in  a  concise,  understandable 
manner  either  orally  or  in  the  form 
of  written  reports.  This  indicates  a 
lack  of  training  in  English.  Their 
ideas  of  economics  and  general  busi- 
ness are  most  inadequate  and,  they 
have  a  very  limited  background  in 
the  arts.  This  results  in  their  having 
difficulties  in  industry  in  the  general 
field  of  human  relations,  particularly 
with  other  departments  of  their  own 
companies." 

John  H.  Grenning,  chief  engineer, 
Micromatic    Home    Corp.,    said: 

"The  man  graduating  from  engi- 
neering school  today  is  better  trained 
in  the  sciences  and  humanities  than 
his  predecessors.  However,  because 
of  the  intensity  of  the  recruiting  ef- 
fort by  certain  organizations,  his  ad- 
justment to  the  realities  of  industrial 
life  is  made  more  difficult. 

From  William  A.  Ray,  president 
and  chief  engineer,  General  Controls 
Co.,  came  the  following: 

"Automatic  control  companies  and 
others  manufacturing  highly-engi- 
neered products  will  be  more  success- 
ful if  their  top  management  is  cul- 
tivated from  broadly  experienced 
men  with  a  strong  engineering  back- 
ground. Granting  this,  we  feel  recent 
engineering  graduates,  as  a  whole, 
have  not  received  sufficient  academic 
training  in  such  management  re- 
quirements as  finance,  law,  market- 
ing and  sales,  in  conjunction  with 
their   engineering  training." 

Dr.  Lester  C.  Van  Atta,  technical 
information  and  education,  Hughes 
Aircraft  Co.,  said: 

"College  graduates,  generally,  and 
particularly    graduates    of    engineer- 


ing curricula,  too  often  are  weak  in 
the  fundamental  concepts  of  science 
and  mathematics,  and  lack  facility 
in  advanced  mathematics  techniques. 
They  often  are  unable  to  write  or 
speak  clear,  concise  English,  or  even 
to  read  with  precise  understanding, 
and  are  not  well  versed  in  economics, 
politics,  history  and  other  liberal 
arts    subjects." 

A  suggestion,  made  by  two  of  the 
executives,  referred  to  the  trend  to- 
wards extension  of  the  four-year  un- 
dergraduate course  in  engineering  to 
five  years.  Examination  of  this  prac- 
tice indicates  that  in  most  cases,  the 
additional  year  is  devoted  to  further 
training  in  technical  subjects.  It 
would  be  much  more  profitable,  they 
felt,  to  use  the  equivalent  of  this 
year,  for  introducing  more  liberal 
arts  subjects  into  the  five-year  en- 
gineering   curriculum. 


Board  Authorizes  Adop- 
tion Supplementary 
Textbooks 

There  will  be  an  adoption  of  text- 
books for  supplementary  use  in  the 
public  schools  this  month  or  next, 
following  action  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  at  its  October  meet- 
ing. 

At  this  meeting  State  Superin- 
tendent Carroll  was  authorized  to 
submit  a  list  of  such  books  for  use 
in  both  elementary  and  high  schools. 
In  a  letter  to  textbook  publishers,  Dr. 
Carroll  has  requested  the  publishers 
to  submit  to  the  examining  commit- 
tee books  having  recent  copyright 
dates,  or  books  which  complete  any 
series  now  on  the  adopted  list.  The 
committee,  with  A.  B.  Combs,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Schools  as  chairman, 
will  examine  the  books  and  submit  a 
report    to    Dr.    Carroll. 


Cooperative  Study  Groups  In  Rowan 
Prepare  For  Opening  of  New  School 


Rowan  county  schools,  under  the 
supervision  of  Superintendent  Charles 
C.  Erwin,  is  undertaking  during  the 
current  year  a  curriculum  study  in 
preparation  for  opening  of  the  North 
Bowan  High  School  in  the  fall  of  1958. 

Dr.  Herbert  W.  Wey,  dean  of  gradu- 
ate education  at  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College,  is  directing  the  study : 
he  is  being  assisted  by  experienced 
college  consultant's,  supervisors,  princi- 
pals, and  State  Department  personnel. 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Amendola  and  Mrs. 
Ganelda  Sowers  are  serving  as  coordi- 
nators. 

Study  groups,  consisting  of  teachers, 
parents,  pupils,  supervisors,  and  con- 
sultants will  be  exploring  the  following 
areas  throughout  the  year:  language 
arts,  social  studies,  mathematics  and 
science,  vocational  education,  library, 
guidance  activities,  fine  arts,  physical 
education  and  health,  and  research 
data. 

The  planning  session  for  the  year 
was  held  September  9  but  semi-monthly 
meetings  are  being  held  for  various 
committees  throughout  the  first  semes- 
ter. 

"By  planning  cooperatively  for  a  cur- 
riculum based  on  the  actual  needs  of 
youth  in  Bowan  County,  it  is  hoped," 
declared  Superintendent  Erwin,  "that 
the  525  pupils  who  enter  North  Bowan 
High  School  next  fall  may  have  su- 
perior educational  advantages." 


Hats  off  to  all  those  connected  with 
this  vital  project!  Theorists  have  long 
emphasized  the  values  in  community- 
wide  planning  for  improved  curricula. 
Here  in  R.owan  County  one  of  the  most 
exciting  ideas  of  modern  times  is  being 
tried  out  at  the  grass-roots  level.  Sure- 
ly something  good  trill  come  from  this! 

Department   Reports  on 
Triangle  Area  Schools 

A  report  on  Senior  High  Schools 
of  Raleigh,  Durham  and  Chapel  Hill 
has  been  prepared  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  for 
the  Research  Triangle  Committee  of 
Conservation  and  Development. 

The  report,  made  by  James  M. 
Dunlap  of  the  Division  of  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education,  is 
based  on  information  taken  from 
Principals'  Pinal  Reports  and  secured 
from  superintendents,  principals  and 
other  sources.  Data  are  presented  for 
each  high  school,  white  and  Negro, 
in  the  Triangle  Area. 

The  following  data  concerning  each 
school  are  presented:  Staff  qualifica- 
tions, size  of  student  body,  courses 
taught,  test  results  (where  available), 
colleges  selected  by  graduates,  college 
grades    and   scholarship   and   awards. 
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Health  Films 

Schools  interested  in  films  con- 
cerned with  health  may  request  the 
films  from  the  Film  Clerk,  State 
Board  of  Health,  Raleigh.  A  catalog 
of  these  films  may  be  obtained  from 
the  same  source.  There  is  no  charge 
for   these   films. 

Schools  Cite  Their 
Guidance  Activities 

Guidance  activities  in  a  number  of 
local  school  systems  were  cited  in  the 
November  issue  of  Guidance  Briefs, 
mimeographed  publication  issued  by 
Guidance  Services  of  the  State  De- 
partment  of   Public    Instruction. 

Under  "Notes  from  the  Field,"  the 
following  are  taken: 

Catawba  County  Schools  now  have 
a  full-time  director  of  guidance. 
Duplin  County  Schools  are  moving 
forward  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Dixon  Brown,  guidance 
director  for  the  county.  Those  plan- 
ning new  buildings  or  contemplating 
renovating  old  buildings  to  include 
guidance  quarters  would  find  it  help- 
ful to  see  the  new  facilities  in  Greens- 
boro. Guidance  quarters  are  not  being 
overlooked  in  the  new  schoolhouse 
plans — The  new  school  at  Sylva  is  a 
good  example.  Junior  and  senior  high 
schools  in  Asheville  are  expanding 
their  guidance  services.  Schools  in 
Caswell  County  have  chosen  group 
guidance  as  a  subject  for  study  at 
professional    meetings    this    year. 

The  faculty  of  East  Mecklenburg 
High  School  is  having  an  in-service 
training  program  in  group  guidance 
conducted  by  Dr.  Henry  Weitz  of 
Duke  University.  The  Franklin  High 
School  will  soon  be  able  to  boast  of 
an  attractive  counselor's  office.  The 
guidance  committee  of  the  Rowan 
County  Curriculum  Study  will  have 
some  practical  suggestions  for  estab- 
lishing a  guidance  program  in  the 
new  North  Rowan  High  School. 
Whiteville  High  School's  Social 
Standards  and  Career  Day,  as  usual, 
rate  special  mention.  The  program 
this  year  seems  bigger  and  better 
than  ever.  The  theme  was  "Building- 
Firm  Foundations  in  Careers,  Col- 
lege and  Marriage."  Sixty  consult- 
ants visited  the  school  during  the 
day  and  conducted  discussions  on  26 
fields  of  work,  and  representatives 
from  10  nursing  schools,  with  eight 
representatives  from  business  col- 
leges and  18  representatives  from 
junior  and  senior  colleges  were  on 
the   program. 


500  Educators  Participate  in  Conference 
On  Special  Education  in  Winston-Salem 


More  than  500  participants  took 
part  in  the  Ninth  Annual  Special 
Education  Conference  held  in  Win- 
ston-Salem, November  21  and  22. 
The  theme  of  this  meeting  was  "Ex- 
ploring the  Educational  Needs  of 
Exceptional   Children." 

Sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  Winston-Salem  city  schools, 
the  two-day  conference  included  sev- 
en addresses  by  eminent  leaders  in 
the  field  of  special  education;  three 
panels  on  pertinent  topics  in  the  area 
of  special  education;  and  five  sec- 
tional meetings  on  topics  of  special 
interest.  The  program  committee  was 
composed  of  Felix  S.  Barker,  chair- 
man; Ned  R.  Smith,  C.  Douglas  Car- 
ter, and  Joseph  Grassi. 

Dr.  Thelma  Thurston,  Director  of 
the  Psychometric  Laboratory,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill,  addressed  the  group  on  "Differ- 
ential Rates  of  Mental  Growth";  and 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Carroll,  Superintend- 
ent, State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, spoke  on  "Expanding  Re- 
sponsibilities in  Public  Education." 
Other  addresses  were  given  by  Dr. 
Lloyd  M.  Dunn,  Coordinator  of  Edu- 
cation of  Exceptional  Children, 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers, "Notable  Advances  in  Educat- 
ing Retarded  Children";  Dr.  Frances 
Henry,  Professor  of  Education,  East 
Carolina  College,  "Eclectic  Approach 
to  Speech  Diagnostics  and  Therapy"; 
Godfrey  D.  Stevens,  Educational  Di- 
rector, United  Cerebral  Palsy  Foun- 
dation, "What  is  Special  Education?" 

There  was  also  an  address  by  Dr. 
James  E.  Hillman,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Professional  Services, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, on  "Certification  of  Special 
Education";  and  the  Honorable  Clif- 
ton Beckwith,  Executive  Secretary, 
North  Carolina  State  Employees  As- 
sociation, addressed  the  group  on 
"Uninhibited  Drivers  and  Handi- 
capped Pedestrians." 

Three  panels  were  arranged  on  the 
following  topics:  "Contributions  of 
Medicine,  Psychology,  Social  Work 
and  Allied  Discipline  Toward 
Achieving  the  Aims  of  Education"; 
"Coordinating  Special  Education 
Services  with  the  Total  Program  of 
the  Public  Schools";  and  "Advances 
in   Speech  Therapy." 


Sectional  meetings  dealt  with  the 
five  following  topics:  "Resources  for 
Exceptional  Children";  "Curriculum 
and  Instruction  for  Trainable  Men- 
tally Handicapped  Children";  "Edu- 
cational Needs  of  Children  with  So- 
cial and  Emotional  Problems";  "Cur- 
riculum and  Instruction  for  Chil- 
dren with  Superior  Mental  Ability"; 
and  "Curriculum  and  Instruction  for 
Educable  Mentally  Retarded  Chil- 
dren." 

Dr.  Vester  M.  Mulholland,  Direc- 
tor of  Research  and  Statistics,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
summarized  the  conference  at  its 
last  session. 

During  this  conference  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Fed- 
eration of  the  International  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children  was  held, 
with  H.  Jay  Hickes,  Director  of  Spe- 
cial Education,  Charlotte  City 
Schools,  presiding.  Exhibits  were  ar- 
ranged by  Glenn  Ward  and  Ruth 
Laney;  registration  was  in  charge  of 
Julia  Greene  and  Elna  Rose;  and 
visitation  was  arranged  by  George 
Milton.  The  Wake  Forest  Glee 
Club,  the  Reynolds  High  School  Or- 
chestra and  Chorus,  the  Atkins  High 
School  Chorus,  and  Miss  Suzanne  De- 
lay, Harpist,  Winston-Salem  City 
Schools,  furnished  the  music. 


Mrs.  Ma  ley  To 
Head  ASFSA 

Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley,  North  Caro- 
lina's State  Supervisor  of  School 
Lunch,  was  named  President-Elect  of 
the  American  School  Food  Service 
Association  at  its  annual  convention 
in  St.  Louis  on  November  11-14.  She 
will  take  office  as  National  President 
at  convention  time  in  1958. 

Mrs.  Maley  came  to  North  Caro- 
lina from  Texas  in  April  1944  as 
Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  School 
Lunch.  She  became  State  Supervisor 
in  January,  1946.  She  has  just  com- 
pleted a  two-year  term  as  treasurer 
of  ASFSA. 

Mrs.  Maley  received  her  B.S.  de- 
gree in  Vocational  Home  Economics 
at  Texas  State  College  for  Women 
and  the  M.S.  degree  in  Homemaking 
Education  at  Colorado  State  College. 
She  has  had  considerable  experience 
as   a   teacher  and  principal. 
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North  Carolina  Stale  Library 
Raleigh 
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Carroll  Writes  About  Procedures  and 
Practices  Re:  Instruction  in  Schools 
Contrary  to  Religious  Beliefs 


In  a  recent  letter  to  county  and 
city  superintendents  State  Superin- 
tendent Charles  F.  Carroll  gave 
procedures  and  practices  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  this  State  in  relation 
to    religious    liberty    and    beliefs. 

"From  time  to  time,"  Dr.  Carroll 
stated,  "the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  receives  inquiries  relat- 
ing to  school  policies  and  practices 
claimed  to  be  at  variance  with  funda- 
mental religious  beliefs.  The  in- 
quiries are  usually  along  these 
lines:  What  relief  is  there  for  a  par- 
ent who  for  religious  reasons  objects 
to  immunization  of  his  child;  to  in- 
struction in  diseases;  to  medical  or 
physical  examinations;  or  to  partic- 
ipation in  health  and  physical  edu- 
cation   classes? 

"Article  I,  Section  26,  of  our 
State  Constitution  covering  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  liberty,  reads  as 
follows : 

'All  persons  have  a  natural  and 
inalienable  right  to  worship  Al- 
mighty God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences  and  no  hu- 
man authority  should,  in  any  case 
whatever,  control  or  interfere  with 
the  rights   of  conscience.' 

In  a  public  school,  enrolling  chil- 
dren of  many  religious  faiths,  convic- 
tions, and  beliefs,  it  is  essential  that 
teachers  and  administrators  recog- 
nize and  respect  this  Constitutional 
right  of  children  and  their  parents. 
"Our  North  Carolina  Public 
Health  Laws  are  very  specific  in  rec- 
ognizing the  elements  of  worship 
and  conscience  as  they  relate  to 
medical  practices.  Article  IX  of 
Chapter  130,  General  Statutes  of 
North    Carolina,   savs    in    part: 

"130-87.  Immunization  Required. 
All  children  in  North  Carolina  are 
required  to  be  immunized  against  dip- 
theria,  tetanus,  and  whooping  cough 
before  reaching  the  age  of  one  year, 
and  are  required  to  be  immunized 
against  smallpox  before  attending  any 
public,  private,  or  parochial  school." 
"130-90.  Certificate  of  Immuniza- 
tion. The  physician  administering  the 
preparation  shall  submit  a  certificate 
of  immunization,  on  forms  furnished 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  to  the 
health  director  and  give  a  copy  to  the 
guardian,  or  person  in  loco  parentis, 
of  the  child." 

"130-91.  School  Admittance.  No 
principal  shall  permit  any  child  to 
enter  a  public,  private,  or  parochial 
school  without  the  certificate  provided 
for   in   G.    S.   130-90,   or   some   other 


acceptable  evidence  of  immunization 
against  smallpox,  diptheria,  tetnaus 
and  whooping  cough." 

"130-92.  Exemptions  from  Immuni- 
zation. (1)  If  any  physician  certifies 
that  a  preparation  required  to  be  ad- 
ministered under  the  provisions  of 
this  Article  is  detrimental  to  the 
child's  health,  the  requirements  of 
this  Article  with  respect  to  such  prep- 
aration shall  be  inapplicable  until 
such  preparation  is  found  no  longer 
to  be  detrimental.  (2)  The  provisions 
of  this  Article  shall  not  apply  to 
children  whose  parent  or  parents  or 
guardian  are  bona  fide  members  _  of 
a  recognized  religious  organization 
whose  teachings  are  contrary  to  the 
practices  herein  required,  and  no  cer- 
tificate for  admission  to  any  public, 
private,  or  parochial  school  shall  be 
required  as  to  them." 

"The  aforementioned  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  implica- 
tions of  the  Health  Laws  are  indic- 
ative of  the  religious  liberty  which 
might  be  afforded  children  and  their 
parents  in  matters  of  school  admin- 
istration and  instruction.  In  plan- 
ning the  school  calendar  and  curri- 
culum and  particularly  in  instruct- 
ing children,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
teachers  and  administrators  to  rec- 
ognize and  respect  the  varying  atti- 
tudes of  faith  and  conscience  to  be 
found  in  the  classroom  and  school 
community.  There  are,  for  example, 
children  whose  parents  object  for  re- 
ligious reasons  to  instruction  in  dis- 
eases, their  symptoms,  development, 
and  treatment;  to  the  showing  of 
films  related  to  diseases  and  their 
prevention;  and  to  the  collection  of 
funds  to  combat  diseases  and  physi- 
cal disabilities.  Likewise,  there  are 
those  who  on  religious  grounds  ob- 
ject to  medical  or  physical  examina- 
tions, medical  or  physical  treatment, 
or  instruction  in  health  and  physical 
education  and  related  recreational 
activities.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
variance  in  the  observation  of  reli- 
gious holidays  and  seasons.  These 
and  similar  differences,  which  are 
characteristic  of  a  democratic  so- 
ciety, impose  upon  public  school  per- 
sonnel the  responsibility  for  exercis- 
ing unusual  discretion  in  administer- 
ing schools  and  instructing  children. 
It  would  seem  advisable,  therefore, 
to  give  careful  consideration  to 
valid  requests  from  parents  that 
their  children  be  excused  from  cer- 
tain types  of  instruction  contrary  to 
the  accepted  teachings  and  practices 


S.  C.  School  Official 
Gives  Results  of 
Repealed  Compulsory 
Attendance  Law 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  Compulsory 
School  Attendance  Law,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  noticeable  changes 
in  school  attendance  in  Spartanburg 
County,  the  chief  visiting  teacher  of 
that  county   states. 

Lee  O.  Gaskins,  in  an  article  re- 
cently published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
International  Association  of  Pupil 
Personnel  Workers,  points  out  that 
following  the  second  year  after  re- 
peal of  the  law  in  1955  "some  rather 
clear  patterns  are  showing  up.  These 
patterns,  he  says,  are: 

"1.  There  are  a  number  of  6-year 
olds  who  have  not  been  enrolled  by 
parents. 

"2.  There  are  many  children  13, 
14  and  15  years  of  age  who  are  not 
attending  school  regularly.  Some  have 
enrolled  this  year,  some  of  them  have 
dropped  out  of  school. 

"3.  There  are  a  few  10,  11  and  12- 
year  olds  who  are  becoming  chronic 
truants. 

"4.  Most  of  these  children  are  out 
of  control  by  parents.  In  some  cases 
where  the  parents  want  them  to  go 
to  school,  but  have  lost  disciplinary 
control,  the  child  is  losing  out  on  the 
opportunity  to  get  an  education.  In 
some  cases  the  parents  don't  care  for 
the  children,  nor  are  they  concerned 
about  the  loss  the  child  suffers  with- 
out an  adequate  education.  In  other 
cases  the  parents  are  openly  hostile 
to  efforts  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
getting  the  child  to  attend  school 
regularly.   .   .   . 

"Our  observations  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  compulsory  school 
attendance  law  should  be  re-enacted 
in  South  Carolina  to  protect  the  edu- 
cational rights  of  children." 


of  their  faith.  Similarly,  it  would 
seem  advisable  to  record  but  excuse 
those  absences  incurred  by  children 
while  observing  religious  holidays 
customarily  kept  by  people  of  that 
particular  faith  or  creed. 

"Recent  inquiries  of  our  office 
seem  to  indicate  the  advisability  of 
reviewing  these  matters  with  our  in- 
structional personnel.  It  is  believed 
that  our  teachers  have  been  very 
generous  in  their  respect  for  all  chil- 
dren of  all  faiths;  this  memorandum, 
therefore,  is  intended  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  this  admirable  quality 
in  our  procedures  and  practices." 
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T  and  I  Directory 

A  Directory  of  Teachers  of  Trade 
and  Industrial  Classes  for  1957-58 
has  been  prepared  by  the  department 
of  trade  and  industrial  education  of 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  11-page  mimeo- 
graphed bulletin  includes  both  State 
and  local  personnel  engaged  in  the 
field  of  trade  and  industrial  educa- 
tion— State  office,  day  trade  instruc- 
tors for  students,  day  trade  instruc- 
tors for  adult  classes,  coordinators 
of  diversified  occupations,  practical 
nursing  instructors,  part-time  trade 
extension,  local  supervisors  of  trade 
and  industrial  education,  local  trade 
and  industrial  education  personnel 
with  part-time  supervisory  duties, 
and  the  personnel  of  the  North  Car- 
olina Vocational  Textile  School  at 
Belmont. 

Teaching  Program  at  ECC 
Includes  155  Seniors 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five  seniors  at 
East  Carolina  College  are  gaining  ex- 
perience this  fall  as  classroom  instruc- 
tors in  the  student  teaching  program. 
Of  these,  46  are  working  in  the  primary 
and  the  grammar  grades  and  109  in 
secondary  schools. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Oppelt,  director  of  student 
teaching  and  placement  at  the  college 
recently  announced  that  92  women  and 
63  men  are  teaching  in  the  Wahl-Coates 
Laboratory  School  on  the  campus,  the 
Greenville  High  School  and  city  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  in  high  schools  in 
twenty  other  towns  in  Eastern  North 
Carolina. 

Those  teaching  in  the  elementary 
grades  include  32  assigned  to  the  pri- 
mary grades  and  14  to  the  grammar 
grades.  The  109  who  are  in  secondary- 
school  classrooms  are  teaching  in  the 
fields  of  art,  business,  English,  foreign 
languages,  industrial  arts,  mathematics, 
music,  home  economics,  physical  educa- 
tion, science,  and  the  social  studies. 

The  campus  Laboratory  School,  where 
38  seniors  have  teaching  assignments, 
has  the  largest  number  of  student 
teachers.  Greenville  High  School,  with 
19  East  Carolina  student  teachers, 
comes  next  in  numbers.  Other  centers 
in  which  East  Carolina  students  are 
now  teaching  are  Ayden,  Belvoir, 
Bethel,  Farmville,  Grifton,  Chicod, 
Stokes,  Grimesland,  Winterville,  Lu- 
cama,  Rock  Ridge,  Plymouth,  Maury, 
Kinston,  Contentnea,  New  Bern,  Rober- 
sonville,  Washington,  Tarboro,  and 
Rocky  Mount. 


Calendar  of  Professional  Meetings 
Conferences,  Workshops,  Institutes 

December  27-30       — National  Science  Teachers  Association,  NEA, 

Indianapolis 
February  15-19        — National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Princi- 
pals, Indianapolis 
February  20-22        — American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 

Education,  Chicago 
February  22-25        —Regional  Meeting  of  AASA,  St.  Louis 
February  25-28        — Southern  District  Convention,  AHPER,  Louisville, 
Kentucky 
— Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 

Development,  Seattle 
— National  Library  Week 

— North  Carolina  Association  of  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America,  Raleigh 
— Regional  Meeting  of  AASA,  Cleveland 
— American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association, 

St.  Louis 
— International  Council  for  Exceptional  Children, 

Kansas  City 
— Easter 

—Association  of  Childhood  Education,  International, 
Atlantic  City 

April  17-19  — National  School  Boards  Association  Annual  Con- 

vention, Miami  Beach 
April  29-May  2        — Annual  Convention  American  Industrial  Arts 

Association,  Boston 
June  9-13  — Southern  States  Work  Conference,  Daytona  Beach 


March  2-6 

March  16-22 
March  19 

March  29-April  2 
March  30-April  3 

April  1-5 

April  6 
April  6-11 


Fink  Requested  To  Serve  on  Commission 
To  Plan  Training  of  School  Psychologists 


Dr.  Robert  M.  Fink,  consultant  in 
mental  hygiene  for  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Health, 
has  been  requested  by  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Anderson,  director  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board,  to  serve 
on  a  Commission  to  plan  a  regional 
program  of  training  and  utilization 
of  psychologists  in  the  schools  of  the 
South. 

According  to  Dr.  Anderson,  the 
two  major  purposes  of  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  (1)  to  advise  the  staff 
on  the  scope  of  the  project  and  steps 
to  be  followed  in  carrying  out  the 
project  and  (2)  to  define  in  broad 
outline  the  scope  and  contest  of 
training  needed  by  school  psychol- 
ogists. The  Commission  will  include 
psychologists  and  representatives  of 
colleges  of  education  and  of  State 
and  local  school  systems.  The  proj- 
ect will  cover  a  two-year   period. 

Dr.  Fink,  who  has  accepted  his 
appointment  on  this  Commission,  in- 
dicates that  this  opportunity  will  en- 
able him  to  serve  the  Southern  re- 
gion and  at  the  same  time  provide 
him  with  much  useful  information 
and    experience     for    working    with 


teachers     and     other    individuals     in 
North   Carolina. 

The  two-year  project  of  the  South- 
ern Regional  Education  Board  was 
made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
The  objectives  of  this  regional  plan- 
ning effort  are: 

1.  To  secure  sufficient  understand- 
ing among  and  between  school 
leaders  and  psychologists  about 
the  services  psychologists  can 
and  should  render  in  schools  to 
allow  for  joint  participation  in 
development  of  plans  to  train  and 
employ   school   psychologists. 

2.  To  develop  a  doctoral  level  curri- 
culum suitable  to  give  the  psy- 
chologists the  understandings, 
skills,  and  attitudes  necessary  to 
render  needed  psychological  serv- 
ices in  schools. 

3.  To  set  up  practicum  facilities 
sufficiently  varied  in  nature  to 
provide  different  types  of  experi- 
ence in  school  operation  and  set- 
ting. 

4.  To  assist  universities  to  develop 
their  resources  to  be  able  to  offer 
doctoral  training  programs  on  a 
permanent  basis. 


DECEMBER,    NINETEEN    HUNDRED   AND    FIFTY-SEVEN 


II 


State  Supervisors  Meet  in  Southern  Pines 
To  Consider  Cooperative  Leadership 


More  than  200  supervisors  and 
other  educators  met  in  Southern 
Pines,  November  17-19,  for  the  Eighth 
Annual  Supervisors  Conference.  The 
general  meetings  were  presided  over 
by  Alma  Browning,  president  of  the 
Division  of  Supervisors  and  Direc- 
tors of  Instruction  of  the  NCEA,  and 
elementary  supervisor  in  the  Canton 
City  School  System.  Guest  speakers 
included  Superintendent  Ray  Arm- 
strong of  the  Goldsboro  City  Schools, 
who  addressed  the  group  on  "Mak- 
ing the  Best  of  What  you  Have"; 
Dr.  Gertrude  Lewis,  "Leadership  in 
Education,  1958  Style";  D.  Hiden 
Ramsey,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education,  "The  Future  of 
Education  in  North  Carolina";  and 
Felix  S.  Barker,  director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Special  Education,  "Pro- 
gram for  Trainable  Mentally  Handi- 
capped Children  in  North  Carolina." 

Study  groups  were  held  during  the 
conference  on  the  following  topics: 
"Language- Arts  Program";  "Social 
Studies,  Using  Fused  Textbooks"; 
"Science  Program";  "Challenging 
the  More  Able  Pupil";  and  "Prob- 
lems of  the  Junior  High  Schools." 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  pro- 
gram was  a  panel:  "The  Role  of  the 
Special  Supervisor  in  the  Total  School 
Program"  in  which  the  following 
people  participated:  Ella  Stephens 
Barrett,  Supervisor,  Guidance  Serv- 
ices, State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction; Annie  Gray  Burroughs, 
Supervisor,  Oxford  City  Schools; 
Mrs.  Mary  P.  Douglas,  Supervisor  of 
Libraries,  Raleigh  City  Schools; 
S.  A.  Festa,  Supervisor,  Audio-Vis- 
ual Aids  and  Science,  Burlington 
City  Schools;  A.  E.  Hoffman,  Advisor 
in  Music  Education,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction ;  and 
Doris  Hutchinson,  Supervisor  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education, 
Greensboro  City  Schools. 

Music  was  furnished  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Mr.  Hoffman,  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  group  singing;  Doris 
Kimel,  soloist;  and  Sam  P.  Dur- 
rance,  soloist.  Recreation,  which  in- 
cluded folk-dancing  and  games,  was 
in  charge  of  Helen  Stuart,  Ruth 
Jewel,  and  George  Maddrey  of  the 
State  Department  of  PudHc  Instruc- 
tion. Mrs.  Annie  Ray  Moore  of  the 
State  Department  showed  pictures 
of  Burma  as  part  of  the  recreational 


Perquimans  County  Boy 
Wins  Motional  Honor 

Clarence  C.  Chappell,  Jr.,  Perqui- 
mans County  farm  boy,  who  grad- 
uated from  the  Perquimans  County 
High  School  in  1954,  became  the  na- 
tion's National  Star  Farmer  at  the 
30th  annual  National  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America  convention  held  Octo- 
ber 15  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Under  the  by-laws  of  the  FFA  or- 
ganization a  member  may  continue 
as  a  member  for  three  years  follow- 
ing his  graduation  from  high  school. 
Young  Chappell,  according  to  R.  J. 
Peeler,  executive  secretary  of  the 
North  Carolina  Association  of  the 
FFA,  is  the  first  North  Carolinian 
to  win  this  honor.  "He  is  the  most 
outstanding  farm  boy  that  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
during  my  30  years  in  vocational 
agriculture  and  FFA  work,"  Peeler 
said.  "His  program  is  top  quality  all 
the  way.  His  accomplishments  in 
dairying,  swine,  beef,  and  crops 
have  been  excellent  in  both  quality 
and   profits." 

With  the  honor,  Chappell  was 
awarded  $1,000  in  cash.  He  also  re- 
ceived a  $125  award  as  recipient  of 
the  coveted  American  Farmer  De- 
gree, top  designation  among  indi- 
vidual honors  in  the  FFA  organiza- 
tion. He  will  also  make  several  net- 
work television  and  radio  appear- 
ances in  recognition  of  this  national 
achievement,  one  of  which  will  be  on 
the  popular  "National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour,"  conducted  by  the  vet- 
eran Everett  Mitchell. 

ChappelPs  selection  as  the  Nation- 
al Star  Farmer  was  based  on  his  ex- 
tensive farming  program  and  his 
community  and  home  improvement 
projects  for  the  past  seven  years. 
His  farming  record,  summarized  in 
a  16-page  report,  reflects  a  keen 
sense  of  resourcefulness,  diversifica- 
tion of  his  crop  and  livestock  enter- 
prises, adoption  of  modern  agricul- 
tural methods,  broadening  market- 
ing procedures,  and  initiative  in  ex- 
ploring and  developing  new  sources 
of  income  from  his  farm  and  farm 
products. 


Governor  Hodges 
Appoints  State 
Textbook  Commission 

Governor  Luther  H.  Hodges  on 
October  31  appointed  seven  new 
members  and  reappointed  five  mem- 
bers to  the  State  Textbook  Commis- 
sion. 

Appointed  to  the  Commission  were 
Margaret  E.  McGimsey,  Morgan- 
ton;  Lloyd  Thayer,  High  Point; 
Sarah  Hamilton,  Lumberton;  Cath- 
erine Whitener,  Salisbury;  Helen 
D.  Wilkin,  Henderson;  Claire  Free- 
man, Raleigh;  and  Jack  Horner, 
Charlotte.  Reappointed  were:  I.  E. 
Ready,  Roanoke  Rapids;  Mrs.  Carrie 
P.  Abbott,  Bryson  City;  Marie  Haig- 
wood,  Yadkinville;  Cornelia  Mc- 
Lauchlin,  Lillington;  and  Mrs.  Helen 
D.   Wolff,   Greenville. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  this 
Commission  in  accordance  with  law 
to  evaluate  all  textbooks  offered  for 
adoption  for  use  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  Its  first  duty 
will  be  to  examine  and  report  on 
books  recently  authorized  for  new 
adoption  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  the  following  subjects: 
Reading  for  grades  7  and  8,  World 
History  for  grade  8,  United  States 
History  for  grade  7  or  8,  and  Eng- 
lish  Anthologies   for   grades   9-12. 

OE  Develops 
Suggestions  for 
School  Buildings 

With  the  unprecedented  school  con- 
struction program  expected  to  con- 
tinue at  least  ten  years,  the  Office 
of  Education  has  developed  a  series 
of  suggestions  designed  to  assist  com- 
munities in  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  school  buildings. 

The  suggestions  are  contained  in 
a  new  manual,  "Local  School  Con- 
struction Programs,"  covering  proce- 
dures at  every  stage  of  a  building 
program.  Thirty-one  steps  in  the 
planning  and  construction  of  a  school 
are  discussed  in  the  manual. 

An  important  feature  of  the  book- 
let is  a  bond  amortizing  schedule 
which  includes  more  than  25  tables. 
Amortization  of  bonds  for  different 
terms  and  at  different  interest  rates 
is  shown. 

Copies  of  the  publication  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  25,  D.  C,  at 
55  cents  a  copy. 
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Conferences  For  Begi 
Enlist  Cooperation  of 

Five  one-day  orientation  confer- 
ences for  beginning  principals  were 
held  October  21-25  in  Greenville, 
Durham,  Asheville,  Statesville,  and 
Winston-Salem.  A  total  of  74  begin- 
ning principals  attended  these  five 
meetings  which  had  a  grand  total  of 
more  than  180  participants.  These 
participants  included  more  than  40 
consultants  consisting  of  experi- 
enced principals,  supervisors,  college 
staff  members,  and  personnel  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. A  number  of  host  principals 
and  superintendents  were  in  attend- 
ance as  were  some  assistant  princi- 
pals and  librarians. 

Sponsored  by  the  Coordinated 
Statewide  Study  of  Educational  Ad- 
ministration, the  Divisions  of  Prin- 
cipals, and  the  North  Carolina 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, these  conferences  were  planned 
for  the  purposes  of  discussing  prob- 
lems which  beginning  principals  wish 
to  discuss  at  this  early  stage  of  their 
administrative  careers;  and  at  each 
conference  opportunity  was  given 
for  structuring  the  conference  ac- 
cording to  the  wishes  of  the  partici- 
pants. 

Topics  most  frequently  discussed 
during  these  conferences  were  those 
pertaining  to  administration,  super- 
vision, in-service  growth,  improved 
instruction,  public  relations,  inter- 
personnel  relations,  supplies  and 
equipment,  promotion  policies,  group- 
ing, marking  systems,  and  testing. 

Dr.  Vester  M.  Mulholland  of  the 
State  Department  served  as  contin- 
uing co-chairman  at  each  of  the  re- 
gional conferences;  and  following  the 
conclusion  of  all  conferences,  distrib- 
uted a  mimeographed  summary  of  the 
discussions  to  all  participants.  Those 
who  served  as  co-chairmen  with  Dr. 
Mulholland  were  Principal  E.  Faust 
Johnson,  Dr.  James  Finney,  Dr. 
Frank  Proffitt,  Dr.  Carl  Brown,  and 
Dr.  Lloyd  Thayer. 

Those  participating  in  the  five 
orientation  conferences  indicated  in 
their  evaluations  that  the  confer- 
ences were  well-organized,  flexible, 
and  informal,  and  that  similar  con- 
ferences should  be  planned  yearly  for 
beginning  principals.  A  number  of 
suggestions  were  also  made  by  par- 
ticipants for  improving  any  similar 
future    conferences. 


niiing  Principals 
Many  Groups 

Charlotte  Serves  As 
Host  To  National 
School  Group 

Superintendents  of  schools  in  cities 
with  populations  between  100,000 
and  200,000  met  in  Charlotte  for  their 
annual  conference,  October  24-26. 
Superintendent  Elmer  H.  Garinger 
served  as  host  for  the  more  than  40 
superintendents  who  were  in  attend- 
ance. A  limited  number  of  guests  in 
addition  to  these  superintendents 
were  invited  to  this  conference. 

Topics  discussed  during  the  three- 
day  conference  included  "The  School 
Budget,"  "Maximum  Use  of  the 
School  Plant,"  "Maximum  Utiliza- 
tion of  the  Teaching  Staff,"  "Teen- 
Age  Behavior,"  "The  Community  and 
the  School,"  "Teacher-Principal  Re- 
cruitment," "The  Curriculum  and 
Our  Heterogeneous  Population,"  "Or- 
ganization of  Staff,"  "The  Board  of 
Education,"  and  "Pupil  Personnel 
Policies." 

All  meetings  were  held  in  the 
Mayo  Room  of  the  Public  Library. 


Duke  to  Hold 
Conference  On 
Teaching  of  History 

Elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  of  social  studies,  interested 
school  supervisors  and  administra- 
tors, and  historians  are  invited  to  the 
Fifth  Annual  Duke  University  Con- 
ference on  Teaching  the  Social  Stu- 
dies, January  24-25.  The  theme  of 
the  Conference  this  year  is  "Teach- 
ing of  History."  The  American  His- 
torical Association's  Service  Center 
for  Teachers  of  History  is  cooper- 
ating with  the  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation and  History  at  Duke  in  spon- 
soring the   Conference. 

The  program  will  include  well- 
known  speakers,  historians  and  edu- 
cators, and  discussion-type  sessions 
as  well  as  a  display  of  printed  and 
audio-visual  materials  for  teaching  of 
history.  The  sessions  will  deal  with 
both  contents  and  methods  for  teach- 
ing United  States  and  world  history 
at  various  grade  levels.  Copies  of  the 
printed  program  will  be  mailed  about 
January  1.  Further  information  may 
be  obtained  from  Jonathon  C.  Mc- 
Lendon,  Department  of  Education, 
Duke   University,   Durham. 


Personnel  of  State  Department  and  NCEA 
Celebrate  Jointly  American  Education  Week 


More  than  50  educators  represent- 
ing the  headquarters  staff  of  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Associa- 
tion and  the  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  joined  in  a  cel- 
ebration of  American  Education 
Week,  November  13,  in  the  library 
of  the  Education  Building.  A  Wade 
Martin,  president  of  the  NCEA  unit 
of  the  State  Department,  presided 
over  a  brief  program  which  had 
been  planned  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Pierce,  J. 
Everette  Miller,  and  Dr.  Vester  M. 
Mulholland  in  cooperation  with  the 
president. 

Following  a  social  hour  at  which 
coffee  and  doughnuts  were  served, 
Assistant  Superintendent  Miller  dis- 
cussed briefly  the  unique  characteris- 
tics of  the  Department's  NCEA  unit. 
In  his  remarks  Mr.  Miller  empha- 
sized the  policies  which  for  some 
time  have  been  in  effect  relative  to 
the  cooperative  working  arrange- 
ments between  the  NCEA  and  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. From  the  policies  bulletin,  he 
quoted  "The  Department  of  Public 
Instruction     recognizes     that     many 


>encies  and  organizations  are  inter- 
ested both  in  promoting  and  partic- 
ipating in  the  various  areas  com- 
prising public  education.  This  'com- 
radeship' in  achieving  objectives 
creates  a  'kinship'  in  rendering  serv- 
ices, and  thereby  necessitates  some 
common  understanding  with  refer- 
ence  to   relationships." 

Mrs.  Ethel  Perkins  Edwards,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  NCEA, 
spoke  briefly  concerning  the  over-all 
purposes  of  the  NCEA  and  how 
this  organization  attempts,  through 
proper  channeling  of  its  services,  to 
help  improve  local  units. 

Immediately  following  these  re- 
marks, an  informal  discussion  was 
held  in  which  participants  from  the 
NCEA  headquarters  staff  and  the 
staff  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  exchanged  infor- 
mation on  projects  under  way  or 
now  being  planned.  Director  of  Pub- 
lications L.  H.  Jobe  diseased  De- 
partment publications;  and  Dr.  J.  L. 
Pierce,  consultant  in  health  and  phy- 
sical education,  summarized  the 
morning  program. 
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400  Educators  Discuss  Pertinent  Topics 
At  Statewide  Principals  Meet  in  Asheville 


More  than  400  principals  met  in 
Asheville  November  5-6  for  the  an- 
nual Statewide  principals'  conference 
which  was  featured  by  two  general 
sessions,  two  addresses,  and  six  pan- 
els. School  tours,  visits  to  indus- 
tries, and  visits  to  nearby  points  of 
interest  were  also  arranged  by  the 
hospitality   committee. 

The  first  general  session  was  a 
panel  at  the  Lee  Edwards  High 
School,  at  which  E.  Faust  Johnson, 
president  of  the  Division  of  Princi- 
pals of  the  NCEA,  presided.  At  this 
meeting,  Edmund  H.  Harding,  hu- 
morist from  Washington,  N.  C,  was 
the  chief  speaker.  Immediately  after 
his  address  and  the  distribution  of 
many  door  prizes,  elementary  princi- 
pals heard  an  address  by  Dr.  Mary 
Lois  Staton,  professor  of  education, 
East  Carolina  College;  and  the  Sec- 
ondary Principals  heard  an  address 
by  Dr.  E.  C.  Bolmeier,  professor  of 
education  at  Duke  University.  Dr. 
Staton  discussed  "Modern  Trends  in 
Elementary  Teacher  Training"  and 
Dr.  Bolmeier  spoke  on  the  topic, 
"Legal  Aspects  of  the  Principal- 
ship." 

Elementary  principals  held  a  spe- 
cial breakfast  meeting  Wednesday, 
November  6,  at  which  specific  plans 
for  a  program  of  inter-school  visita- 
tion in  the  spring  was  agreed  upon. 
Details  of  this  program  appear 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulle- 
tin. Mrs.  Pauline  H.  Beane,  State 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Elementary  School  Prin- 
cipals, NEA,  presided  over  this 
meeting,  at  which  Dr.  Guy  Phillips 
of  the  UNC  presented  the  over-all 
plan  for  the  visitation.  At  the  same 
time  Secondary  Principals  held  an 
informal  breakfast  at  the  S  &  W 
Cafeteria. 

Six  panels  were  arranged  as  a 
feature  of  the  Wednesday  morning- 
program,  each  of  which  was  re- 
peated in  the  afternoon,  thereby  en- 
abling every  principal  to  attend  at 
least  two  panel  discussions  during 
the  day.  Topics  for  these  panels 
were:  "What  Can  the  School  Do  for 
the  Gifted  and  Talented  Children?," 
"The  Principalship :  Preparation, 
Certification,  In-Service  Training," 
"Promotion  of  Professional  Growth 
in  the  Faculty,"  "Planning  an  Ef- 
fective Science  Program  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School,"  "Extended  Term  of 
Principals  and  Teachers,"  and  "Mer- 
it Rating." 


A  leadership  luncheon  for  all  pan- 
el members,  chairmen,  and  record- 
ers was  held  at  the  George  Vander- 
bilt  Hotel,  after  which  the  panels  of 
the  morning  were  repeated. 

The  second  general  session  of  the 
conference  was  held  at  the  Owen 
High  School  in  Black  Mountain. 
L.  H.  Swindell,  Jr.,  vice  president  of 
the  Division  of  Principals  of  the 
NCEA,  presided  over  this  meeting. 
Following  dinner  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  numerous  door  prizes  contrib- 
uted by  business  firms  and  industry 
in  the  neighborhood,  Dr.  Guy  B. 
Phillips  spoke  on  the  topic,  "The 
Principal  as  Stage  Director."  In 
this  address  Dr.  Phillips  challenged 
those  present  to  accept  their  respon- 
sibility for  meeting  the  demands  of 
a  new  age  with  the  type  of  educa- 
tional programs  which  are  compatible 
with  these  needs.  He  pointed  out  that 
courage,  determination,  and  cooper- 
ation were  essential  as  wide-awake 
administrators  dare  to  catch  the 
vision  of  current  needs  and  dare  to 
experiment    in    meeting    these    needs. 

State  Department  members  who 
participated  in  this  conference  in- 
cluded Miss  Julia  Wetherington,  who 
served  as  chairman  of  the  panel  on 
"Planning  Effective  Science  Pro- 
grams in  the  Elementary  School"; 
and  Dr.  Vester  M.  Mulholland,  who 
participated  in  the  panel  on  "The 
Principalship:  Preparation,  Certifi- 
cation,  In-Service   Training." 


National  Teacher 
Exams  To  Be  Held 
Feb.  15,  1958 

The  National  Teacher  Examinations, 
prepared  and  administered  annually 
by  Educational  Testing  Service,  will 
be  given  at  250  testing  centers 
throughout  the  United  States  on  Sat- 
urday, February  15,  1958. 

At  the  one-day  testing  session  a 
candidate  may  take  the  Common  Ex- 
aminations, which  include  tests  in 
Professional  Information,  General 
Culture,  English  Expression,  and 
Non-verbal  Reasoning;  and  one  or 
two  of  eleven  Optional  Examinations 
designed  to  demonstrate  mastery  of 
subject  matter  to  be  taught.  The  col- 
lege which  a  candidate  is  attending, 
or  the  school  system  in  which  he  is 
seeking  employment, 'will  advise  him 
whether  he  should  take  the  National 
Teacher  Examinations  and  which  of 
the   Optional  Examinations  to  select. 

A  Bulletin  of  Information  (in  which 
an  application  is  inserted)  describing 
registration  procedure  and  contain- 
ing sample  test  questions  may  be  ob- 
tained from  college  officials,  school 
superintendents,  or  directly  from  the 
National  Teacher  Examinations,  Edu- 
cational Testing  Service,  20  Nassau 
Street,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Com- 
pleted applications,  accompanied  by 
proper  examination  fees,  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  ETS  office  during  De- 
cember, and  in  January  so  long  as 
they  are  received  before  January  17, 
1958. 


Administrators-Teachers  Urged  To  Study 
New  Bulletin,  ''School  Visits  To  Raleigh" 


School  Visits  to  Raleigh,  publication 
313  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  was  mailed  to  supervisors 
early  last  spring  for  use  by  teachers 
who  were  planning  school  trips  to  Ra- 
leigh. 

According  to  personnel  in  Raleigh 
who  are  in  charge  of  buildings  which 
pupils  visit,  many  teachers  apparently 
have  received  and  studied  the  suggest- 
ive bulletin;  on  the  other  hand,  reports 
indicate  that  apparently  many  teachers 
do  not  know  about  this  relatively  new 
publication. 

State  Superintendent  Charles  F. 
Carroll  has  urged  that  superintendents, 
principals,  and  supervisors  introduce 
this  thirty-two  page  bulletin  to  all 
teachers  who  may  accompany  school 
groups  to  Raleigh.  The  pamphlet  is  full 
of  practical  and  necessary  suggestions 


for  visiting  the  State  Capitol,  the  Gov- 
ernor's Mansion,  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art,  The  Hall  of  History, 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  as  well  as  other  points  of 
interest. 

School  Visits  to  Raleigh  gives  sug- 
gestions on  planning  the  visit  to  the 
capitol  city;  what  to  do  while  in  Ra- 
leigh— including  regulations  and  be- 
havior standards  which  pupils  are  ex- 
pected to  follow;  and  suggestions  for 
follow-up  activities  after  returning 
home. 

Copies  of  the  bulletin  are  available 
free  upon  request  through  the  Division 
of   Publications,    L.    H.   Jobe,  director. 

This  practical,  helpful  bulletin 
should  be  studied  carefully  by  pupils 
and  teachers  before  school  trips  to  Ra- 
leigh are  taken. 

NORTH   CAROLINA   PUBLIC   SCHOOL    BULLETIN 


^ke  Att&ui&if  QeweA&L  (luUl .  .  . 


Duty  of  Board  of  Education 
to  Provide  Adequate  Water 
Supply 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  With  your  let- 
ter of  October  22  you  enclose  a 
statement  of  a  problem  confronting 
the  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  supplying  water  to  a  new 
school  building  constructed  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  Town  of 

,  which  is  a  part  of  the  

City  Administrative  School  Unit. 
You  pose  the  following  questions: 

"Does  a  school  administrative  unit 
have  the  authority  to  expend  its 
funds  in  the  construction  of  a  water 
line  from  the  existing  water  line  of 
a  town  to  the  school  site  when  both 
the  school  site  and  all  of  the  water 
lines  are  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  town  but  none  of  the  water 
line  so  constructed  is  on  school  prop- 
erty?" 

G.  S.  115-132  provides  that  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  county  and  city  boards 
of  education  and  boards  of  county 
commissioners  to  provide  every 
school  with  a  good  supply  of  water, 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  where  any  school  can- 
not be  connected  to  water-carried 
sewerage  facilities,  there  shall  be 
provided  sanitary  privies  for  the 
boys  and  girls  according  to  specifi- 
cations according  to  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  Such  water  supply  and 
sanitary  privies  shall  be  considered 
an  essential  and  necessary  part  of 
the  equipment  of  each  public  school 
and  may  be  paid  for  in  the  same 
manner  as  desks  and  other  essential 
equipment  of  the  school  are  paid  for. 

In  the  case  of  Lamb  v.  Randolph 
County  Board  of  Education,  235  N.C. 
377,  our  Supreme  Court  held  that  a 
county  board  of  education  will  not  be 
enjoined  from  constructing  a  new 
school  building  on  the  grounds  that 
it  has  failed  to  make  plans  for  wa- 
ter and  sewer  service  for  the  school, 
where  it  appears  from  the  complaint 
that  at  the  time  the  suit  was  insti- 
tuted the  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed building  had  progressed  only 
to  the  stage  where  bids  had  been  ac- 
cepted, since  presumably  the  board 
of  education  at  the  proper  time  will 
comply  with  the  statutory  law  and 
make  provisions  for  a  proper  supply 
of  water. 


G.  S.  40-2(5)  expressly  authorizes 
county  and  city  boards  of  education 
to  condemn  rights-of-way  in  order  to 
obtain  a  pure  and  adequate  water 
supply  for  schools. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  the  view 

of  this  office  that  the  City 

Board  of  Education  has  full  author- 
ity to  expend  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  water  line  and  for  the 
necessary  easements  over  the  lands  of 
property  owners  between  the  town's 
water  main  and  the  school  property, 
since  the  town  does  not  seem  to  be 
in  position  to  extend  its  own  line  to 
the  school  property. — Attorney  Gen- 
eral, October  23,  1957. 

License  Taxes;  Drink  Dispenser; 
Operation  by  School;  Sections 
130V2  and  144  of  the  Revenue 
Act 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  Assistant  At- 
torney General  has  requested 

me  to  reply  to  your  letter  to  him  of 
April   9,   1957.   You   enclose   a   letter 

from  Superintendent  of  the 

City  Schools. 

From  the  facts  presented,  it  ap- 
pears that  for  some  years  the  

High  School  has  operated  a  coca- 
cola  bottle  type  dispensing  machine 
in  the  teachers'  lounge  for  the  sole 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  teachers. 
The  profit  from  this  operation  is 
used  to  provide  free  coca-colas  at 
teachers'  meetings  and  workshops. 
Agents  of  the  Department  of  Reve- 
nue have  assessed  the  drink  dispen- 
ser tax  of  $15.00  levied  under  Section 
130%  of  the  Revenue  Act  and  the 
location  tax  of  $5.00  levied  under 
Section  144  of  the  Revenue  Act,  to- 
gether with  certain  penalties.  Mr. 
inquires  as  to  the  correct- 
ness  of  this  tax  assessment. 

The  tax  seems  to  be  clearly  im- 
posed by  the  two  sections  of  the 
Revenue  Act  which  are  cited  above. 
The  penalty  appears  to  have  been 
correctly  computed.  I  know  of  no 
provision  of  law  which  exempts  the 
maintenance  of  this  dispenser  from 
the  two  taxes. — Attorney  General, 
May  1,  1957. 


State  Gets  $1,250,990 
In  Federal  Funds 

Allocation  of  $31,792,980  in  Fed- 
eral funds  to  help  provide  class- 
room facilities  in  communities  where 
Federal  activities  have  caused  school 
overcrowding  was  announced  re- 
cently by  Lawrence  G.  Derthick, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  situation  in  153  school  dis- 
tricts in  36  States  and  two  terri- 
tories will  be  relieved  through  the 
construction  of  these  new  or  addi- 
tional facilities.  The  classrooms  are 
needed  mainly  to  take  care  of  chil- 
dren of  families  attached  to  military 
installations. 

Allocations  to  North  Carolina 
were  made  to  the  following  units: 

Craven  County    $    149,960 

Cumberland  County    .  310,040 

Fayetteville     291,180 

Onslow     292,560 

Goldsboro 207,250 

Total     $1,250,990 

James  M.  Dunlap  Edits 
Social  Studies  Quarterly 

James  M.  Dunlap,  a  consultant  in 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, is  serving  as  chief  editor 
for  the  current  year  of  the  Tarheel 
Social  Studies  Bulletin,  official  quar- 
terly publication  of  the  North  Car- 
olina Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 
Mr.  Dunlap  succeeds  an  editorial 
board  of  which  Dr.  Vester  M.  Mul- 
holland  served  as  chairman  for  the 
past  two  years. 

The  first  issue  of  Volume  Five  ap- 
peared early  in  November  and  fea- 
tures, for  the  most  part,  useful  ma- 
terials for  the  social  studies  teacher. 
One  article  by  Jonathon  C.  McLen- 
don  of  Duke  University  deals  speci- 
fically with  "Recently  Published  Ma- 
terial Concerning  North  Carolina 
Government." 

Officers  for  the  North  Carolina 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies  are 
Lynn  Kerbaugh,  Raleigh,  president; 
Saxon  Bray,  Winston-Salem,  vice 
president;  and  Jonathon  C.  McLen- 
don,  Duke  University,  executive  sec- 
retary. 
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LOOKING  BACK 

FIVE  YEARS  AGO 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin, 
December,  1952) 

Taylor  Dodson,  adviser  in  physi- 
cal education,  was  hurt  very  badly 
in  an  automobile  accident  near  Shel- 
by on  October  23. 

Charles  F.  Carroll,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  will 
make  his  first  major  address  since 
assuming  office  at  the  third  annual 
Industry-Education  dinner  here 
(Greensboro)    November    12. 

TEN   YEARS  AGO 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin, 
December,  1947) 

R.  B.  House,  Chancellor  and  Vice- 
president  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  was  elevated  from  the  vice- 
presidency  to  the  presidency  of  the 
North  Carolina  College  Conference 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence, which  met  in  Greensboro,  No- 
vember  19-20. 

Senator  William  B.  Umstead  fa- 
vors Federal  aid  for  the  public 
schools    of    North    Carolina. 

Governors  of  13  Southern  states 
meeting  in  Asheville  on  October  20 
proposed  regional  specialized  schools 
for  both  white  and  Negro  students 
throughout    the    South. 

FIFTEEN  YEARS  AGO 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin, 
December,  1942) 

The  proposal  voted  upon  on  No- 
vember 3  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  in  order  to  provide  for 
an  appointed  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion plus  three  ex  officio  members 
passed  by  a  vote  of  148,517  for  to 
109,789   against. 

Conference  with  educators  and 
classroom  teachers  on  the  Victory 
Corps  Program  are  now  being  held 
throughout  the   State. 

TWENTY  YEARS  AGO 

(N.C.  Public  School  Bulletin, 
December  1937) 

Copies  of  the  radio  broadcasts  giv- 
en last  spring  in  connection  with  the 
"Day  by  Day  With  Your  Govern- 
ment" series  of  programs  sponsored 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  are  available  for  distri- 
bution   as   long   as    the   supply   lasts. 

The  WPA  adult  education  classes 
had  an  increased  enrollment  of  more 
than  4,000  men  and  women  during 
November. 


Facilities  and  Personnel 
Survey  Being  Made 

What  facilities  are  available  right 
now?  How  many  instruction  rooms? 
How  many  students  are  being  taught 
in  temporary  quarters?  How  many 
children  are  enrolled?  How  many 
professional  personnel  are  em- 
ployed? Are  these  vacancies  due  to 
teacher  shortage? 

To  answer  these  and  other  related 
questions,  a  survey  is  being  made  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. A  2-page  questionnaire 
was  recently  sent  to  all  superintend- 
ents for  answers  as  of  the  first 
month  of  school.  These  data  are  now 
being  tabulated  in  order  to  get  a 
current  State  picture  of  the  various 
items  indicated.  Results  will  be  re- 
leased to  the  public  when  the  sur- 
vey is  completed. 

This  is  the  second  year  that  such 
a  survey  has  been  made,  the  first  be- 
ing last  fall  when  a  similar  survey 
proved  very  useful  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  school  budgets  and  programs 
of  instruction  and  in  providing  cur- 
rent information  to  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  the  National  Educa- 
tional Education  Association  and  to 
the    1957    General    Assembly. 

Superintendents  Retire 

There  are  24  persons  now  living, 
according  to  records  in  the  Retire- 
ment System,  who  once  served  as 
county  or  city  superintendent  of 
schools  in  this  State  and  who  now 
draw  some  retirement.  Amount  of 
retirement  paid  to  each  individual 
varies  widely,  depending  upon  expe- 
rience, and  salary,  while  a  member 
of  the  Retirement  System,  and  the 
option  selected  at  time  of  retire- 
ment. Average  for  those  listed  be- 
low is  $2,496  annually,  and  range 
from  a  minimum  of  $720  to  $5,500. 
In  addition,  those  already  65  are  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits  at  the 
rate   of   $108.50    per   month. 

The  following  ex-superintendents 
are  receiving  retirement  payments: 

J.  Edward  Allen,  Warren  County; 
George  M.  Bowman,  Avery  County; 
Robert  G.  Anders,  Henderson  Coun- 
ty; Ernest  Henry  Broome,  Union 
County;  C.  G.  Credle,  Oxford;  S.  G. 
Hawfield,  Cabarrus  County;  A.  J. 
Hutchins,  Canton;  Harry  P.  Hard- 
ing, Charlotte;  Guy  L.  Houck,  Ma- 
con County;  Elias  D.  Johnson,  Edge- 
combe County;  J.  B.  Jones,  Transyl- 
vania    County;     Jesse     C.     Lassiter, 


MAKING  TODAY'S 
NEWS 

Cumberland.  Fire  of  undetermined 
origin  last  night  destroyed  the  main 
building  of  Gray's  Creek  Consoli- 
dated School  12  miles  south  of  here 
(Fayetteville).  Burlington  News, 
October   9. 

Davidson.  Plans  for  the  new  West 
Davidson  Consolidated  high  school 
were  studied  and  approved  by  the 
County  Board  of  Education,  in  ses- 
sion here  today.  Lexington  Dispatch, 
October   7. 

Wilson.  A  special  designed  school 
bus  stop  signal  for  Wilson  County 
has  been  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  who  also  ap- 
proved funds  for  the  purchase  of 
similar  signals  for  the  17  buses  op- 
erating in  this  county  on  US  301. 
Rocky  Mount  Telegram,  October  9. 

Robeson.  The  Smiling  Indians,  one 
of  four  segregated  groups  in  Robe- 
son County,  will  soon  have  a  new 
school  to  provide  them  the  first  high 
school  education  they  have  received 
in  the  county. 

Dare.  Bids  will  be  opened  Novem- 
ber 16  by  the  Dare  County  Board  of 
Education  for  construction  of  an  ele- 
mentary school  for  Kitty  Hawk  dis- 
trict.— Raleigh  News  and  Observer, 
October  22.— Salisbury  Post,  Octo- 
ber 18. 

Beaufort.  C.  C.  Brown,  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Transportation  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  is 
conducting  a  transportation  meeting 
at  the  Beaufort  County  school  bus 
garage  here  today  for  several  coun- 
ties in  Eastern  North  Carolina. — 
Washington  Daily  News,  October  31. 

Edgecombe.  A  possible  test  of  the 
assignment  of  pupils  by  local  school 
authorities  under  the  State's  pupil 
assignment  law  was  postponed  today 
in  Edgecombe  Superior  Court. — Win- 
ston-Salem Journal,   November   11. 


Madison;  John  C.  Lockhart,  Meck- 
lenburg County;  H.  B.  Harrow, 
Johnston  County;  William  A.  Mahl- 
er, Fremont;  J.  H.  Mclver,  Bladen; 
J.  W.  Moore,  Winston-Salem;  Joe  R. 
Nixon,  Lincoln  County;  J.  T.  Reece, 
Yadkin  County;  E.  E.  Sams,  Lenoir 
County;  H.  B.  Smith,  New  Bern;  J. 
Loy  Sox,  Hickory;  W.  B.  Terrell, 
Warren  County;  and  M.  E.  Yount, 
Alamance    County. 
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Ideas  Alone  Are 
Nor  Enough 


The  person  who  contributes  "mere- 
ly" an  idea  to  an  enterprise  is  given 
short  shrift  in  court.  A  suit  was 
brought  by  a  man  who  had  made  a 
valuable  suggestion  to  a  group  of  en- 
trepeneurs.  The  man  wanted  a  share 
of  the  profits.  The  court  rejected  the 
claim,  and  said:  "The  most  that  can 
be  said  for  the  plaintiff's  case  is  that 
he  furnished  an  idea.  He  furnished  no 
capital  and  performed  no  services.  His 
claim  to  being  a  participant  is  not  es- 
tablished as  a  matter  of  fact  or  of 
law." — American  School  Neivs. 


Films  on  Atomic  Energy 
Available  From  AEC 

Many  unclassified  films  on  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy  are  available 
from  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, R.  C.  Blair,  Manager,  advises 
State  Superintendent  Charles  F.  Car- 
roll in  a  recent  letter. 

High  school  principals  or  science 
teachers  may  obtain  these  films.  Mr. 
Blair  stated,  on  a  loan  basis  upon  re- 
quest to  Public  Information  Officer, 
U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Oak  Ridge  Operations  Office,  Box  E, 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  Films  desired  for 
a  particular  date  should  be  requested 
well  in  advance,  listing  three  films  in 
sequence  of  their  desirability.  Films 
are  normally  loaned  for  a  period  of 
ten  days.  Requests  for  use  over  a 
longer  period  will  be  considered,  how- 
ever. The  Commission  pays  costs  of 
mailing  to  schools,  whereas  the  schools 
pay  the  cost  of  returning  the  film  to 
Oak  Ridge.  A  list  of  available  films 
may  be  obtained  from  the  above  ad- 
dress. 

Information  kits  of  published  mate- 
rials for  elementary  and  high  school 
teachers  and  to  a  limited  extent  for 
students  are  also  available,  and  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Savannah  River 
Operations  Office,  Office  of  Public 
Education,  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, Box  A,  Aiken,  S.  C. 


State  Board  Adopts  Plan  for  Establishment 
of  System  of  Industrial  Education  Centers 


Tentative  plans  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  Industrial  Edu- 
cation Centers  throughout  the  State 
were  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  on  December  5. 

In  accordance  with  a  proposal  sub- 
mitted by  the  Board's  committee  on 
Terminal  Education  which  is  headed 
by  Charles  W.  McCrary,  the  proposed 
Centers  will  be  established  with  the 
aid  of  a  $500,000  appropriation  made 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1957. 
Allotment  of  funds  will  be  made  to 
school  administrative  units  "present- 
ing clear  proof  of  need  for  this  type 
of  instruction"  and  having  the  "ability 
and  willingness  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards" required.  These  allotments  will 
be  based  upon  the  following  factors: 
rate  of  industrial  growth  in  the  com- 
munity, industrial  employment,  train- 
able labor  supply,  job  opportunities, 
community  and  local  industrial  inter- 
est, type  of  courses  needed  in  the  area, 
interest  of  local  school  officials,  and 
evidence  of  financial  support. 

"An  Industrial  Education  Center", 
according  to  the  definition  in  the  pro- 
posal adopted,  "shall  be  a  school  pro- 
viding an  advanced  curriculum  in 
trade  and  industrial  subjects  supple- 
mentary to  the  curriculum  in  the  high 
school  but  below  college  level."  In- 
struction shall  be  available  to  both 
adults  and  selected  high  schools  who 
have  completed  certain  required 
courses  and  who  desire  further  in- 
struction for  a  specific  job. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  continuous  record  of  job 
opportunities  in  the  area  served  by 
the  school  in  order  to  fit  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  school  to  the  specific  needs 
of  students.  The  program  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered through  the  same  channels 
as  other  public  education,  with  a  State 
Director  of  Industrial  Education. 

The  State  will  provide  funds  for  the 
purchase,  installation  and  mainte- 
nance of  equipment.  In  some  courses 
prospective     employers     will     supply 


equipment  on   a  loan  basis  until  job 
opportunities  are  filled  by  graduates. 

Policy  Statement- 
Adopted  By  Board 
at  December  Meet 

A  Policy  Statement  as  proposed  by 
its  Committee  on  Policy  was  adopted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  at 
its  December  5  meeting.  This  Com- 
mittee also  presented  a  progress  re- 
port on  the  State-wide  public  school 
curriculum  study  authorized  at  the 
November  8  Board  meeting. 

In  the  Policy  Statement,  the  Board 
assumes  "some  responsibility  for  stat- 
ing policy  and  charting  courses  of 
action  in  promoting  the  cause  of  pub- 
lic education  in  the  State.  The  state- 
ment calls  attention  to  the  "need  for 
careful  thinking  and  planning  for 
public  education  during  a  period  of 
confusion,  uncertainty,  and  frantic 
search  for  the  causes  of  actual  and 
reported  weakness  and  ineffectiveness 
in  the  quality  of  the  schools." 

"American  education,"  it  says,  "has 
made  possible  the  greatest  technologi- 
cal and  scientific  advance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  The  fact  that  this 
'know  how'  has  been  applied  to  activi- 
ties other  than  the  launching  of  the 
first  satellite  cannot  be  blamed  on  the 
schools.  The  failure  of  trained  sci- 
entists and  mathematicians  to  become 
teachers  in  the  schools  and  colleges 
cannot  be  the  fault  of  education." 

As  to  the  proposed  curriculum 
study,  the  statement  sets  forth  that 
this  study  "will  be  focused  upon  all 
phases  of  the  school  program  to  the 
end  that  the  range  of  opportunities 
and  the  levels  of  achievement  may  be 
significantly  expanded.  .  .  .  School 
personnel  and  school  officials  are 
urged  to  begin  at  once  to  examine 
what  they  are  doing  and  to  experi- 
ment with  new  programs  and  tech- 
niques to  cope  with  new  tasks." 


(Excerpts  from  address  to  Superintendents  Conference,  Durham,  December 
12,  1957) 

"As  we  give  consideration  to  improved  ways  and  means  of  promoting 
instruction,  we  are  doing  nothing  more  or  less  than  is  being  done  throughout 
the  entire  country.  Recent  developments  at  home  and  abroad  in  scientific 
and  technical  fields  have  caused  additional  numbers  of  people  to  focus  at- 
tention upon  the  educational  program  of  our  Nation  at  all  levels  of  instruc- 
tion. In  the  ensuing  months  and  years  we  shall  see  and  hear  more  along  this 
front  .... 

"It  is  very  significant  that  at  the  same  time  the  school  curriculum 
throughout  America  is  being  scrutinized,  North  Carolina  wouid  be  moving 
into  a  study  of  its  curriculum  with  the  assistance  of  a  grant  of  $50,000  by 
the  Richardson  Foundation  .... 

"In  recent  weeks  we  have  had  opportunity  to  gain  glimpses  of  what 
is  contemplated  in  the  way  of  educational  programs  designed  to  strengthen 
us  as  a  Nation  in  mathematics  and  science.  It  is  incumbent  upon  you  and  me 
and  every  other  educator  and  citizen  to  do  all  within  our  power  to  guide 
improvement  efforts  in  such  manner  as  will  prove  beneficial  for  education 
and  not  detrimental  to  education  .... 

"A  comprehensive  study  of  our  curriculum  does  not  mean  complete 
abandonment  of  what  we  have,  nor  the  substitution  of  one  philosophy  for 
another,  nor  abrupt  change  in  methods  to  be  pursued.  It  simply  means  that 
we  shall  look  at  what  we  have,  cling  to  that  which  is  good,  and  modify  or 
delete  that  which  is  not  good  .... 

"At  the  same  time  we  give  consideration  to  curriculum,  I  think  that  we 
in  North  Carolina  should  consider  also  such  items  as  motivation  and  guid- 
ance of  students,  and  our  requirements,  both  qualitative  and  quantitative. 
In  all  probability  the  best  way  to  step  up  instruction  in  our  schools  is  through 
proper  motivation  and  counseling  .... 

"I  trust  that  none  of  us  will  permit  any  of  these  operations  to  cause  us 
to  take  our  eye  off  the  importance  of  competent  personnel.  A  curriculum  is 
superior  only  if  it  is  used  by  a  superior  teacher,  because  curriculum  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  teaching  process  itself.  Simultaneously,  instruction 
will  not  prove  maximally  good  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  proper  attention 
to  all  of  the  other  functions  and  services  inherent  in  the  work  of  the  educator 
and  his  staff,  including  planning  and  evaluating." 
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The  foundation  of  every  state 
is  the  education  of  its  youth. 
— Diogenes. 


Public  instruction  should  be 
the  first  object  of  every  govern- 
ment.— Napoleon  Bonaparte. 


The  secret  of  education  lies  in 
respecting  the  pupil. — Emerson. 


There  is  nothing  more  fright- 
ful than  ignorance  in  action. — 
Goethe. 


It  was  in  making  education 
not  only  common  to  all,  but  in 
some  sense  compulsory  on  all, 
that  the  destiny  of  the  free  re- 
public of  America  was  practic- 
ally settled. — Lowell. 


The  responsibility  of  education 
to  society  is  that  of  preserving 
and  extending  democracy,  pre- 
serving and  rebuilding  human 
and  natural  resources,  and  devel- 
oping world  relationships  and 
understanding  ....  The  respon- 
sibility of  education  to  the  indi- 
vidual must  take  into  considera- 
tion his  physical  welfare,  his 
emotional  stability,  the  informa- 
tion and  skills  he  needs',  his 
economic  competence,  and  his 
attitudes  and  beliefs. — Minnea- 
polis Public  Schools. 


America  has  inherited  an  un- 
sought role  in  the  leadership  of 
the  free  world  in  dynamic  days. 
We  are  on  the  edge  of  a  stupend- 
ous new  frontier  in  the  human 
story,  with  unprecedented  op- 
portunities for  progress  beckon- 
ing us  to  fulfillment  of  man's 
brightest  dreams.  With  courage, 
understanding,  and  high  re- 
solve, we  can  use  education  to 
make  progress.  We  can  temper 
this  master  weapon  and  arm 
ourselves  to  march  on  to  settle 
this  new  frontier — to  build  the 
better  world  for  which  man  has 
hoped  and  most  of  the  time 
throughout  the  centuries  only 
dimly  seen. — L.  G.  Derthick, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 
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In  a  very  real  sense  the  teach- 
er is  the  curriculum.  As  im- 
provements take  place  in  teach- 
ers, positive  changes  take  place 
in  the  curriculum.  For  this  rea- 
son, teacher-education  programs, 
in-service  programs  for  personal 
and  professional  growth,  and 
climates  of  opinion  within  com- 
munities must — in  each  instance 
— be  conducive  to  continuing 
growth  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

Factors  and  forces  beyond  the 
teacher  are  obviously  important 
in  curriculum  improvement. 
Studies  and  surveys,  such  as  the 
one  now  being  planned  for  North 
Carolina,  may  reveal  many  facts 
which  will  be  useful  as  a  basis 
for  curriculum  improvement. 
Cooperation  between  school  and 
community  agencies  has  possi- 
bility of  bringing  about  desired 
changes  in  the  curriculum.  Im- 
proved techniques  of  organiza- 
tion and  administration  within 
a  school  may  likewise  promote 
excellent  curriculum  changes. 
There  are  other  ways  also 
whereby  curriculum  improve 
ment  takes  place;  and  all  of 
these  —  in  some  combination  — 
are  important  as  individual  com- 
munities and  as  states  strive  to 
bring  additional  quality  to  edu- 
cation. 

Changes  in  teachers  which 
bring  about  improved  changes 
in  the  curriculum  come  about 
when  teachers  are  encouraged  to 
improve,  when  they  themselves 
desire  to  improve,  and  when  op- 
portunities are  afforded  for  im- 
provement. Teachers  must  con- 
tinue to  grow  throughout  their 
professional  careers  if  the  cur- 
riculum maintains  vitality  for 
pupils.  Gradually  this  truism  is 
taking  on  a  new  meaning  as  self- 
evaluations  and  community  pres- 
sures suggest  the  urgency  of 
this  need. 

JANUARY,   NINETEEN    HUNDRED   FIFTY-EIGHT 


Subject-matter  content  is  for- 
ever being  mastered  by  effective 
teachers;  better  techniques  for 
presenting  ideas  and  facts  are 
forever  being  sought  by  alert 
teachers;  and  ways  of  under- 
standing the  learning  process  as 
it  takes  place  in  the  varying  lives 
of  pupils  are  forever  being  ex- 
plored by  teachers  who  would  be 
competent.  The  significance  of 
forever  becoming  a  better  teach- 
er is  fundamental  to  curriculum 
improvement;  for  as  the  teacher 
grows,  the  ideas  take  precedence 
over  isolated  facts ;  the  power  to 
think  takes  priority  over  the  re- 
gurgitation of  memorized  de- 
tails; motivation  for  maximum 
individual  pupil-development 
becomes  more  important  than 
minimum  standards;  and  em- 
phasis on  a  continuing  intellec- 
tual curiosity  and  the  scientific 
method  supplant  idle  learning 
for  satisfactory  marks  and  par- 
ent-teacher approval. 

The  growing  teacher  forever 
tries  to  improve  the  curriculum 
—as  it  applies  to  the  group  at 
any  given  time  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, as  it  applies  to  each 
individual.  As  the  teacher  grows, 
subject-matter  at  all  times  has 
real  meaning  for  pupils;  guid- 
ance becomes  highly  person- 
alized and  functional;  values  be- 
come more  important  than  un- 
related details;  and  evaluation 
by  pupils  and  teachers  has  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  an  in- 
dispensable step  for  further 
progress. 

No  matter  what  requirements 
or  suggestions  are  made  relative 
to  the  curriculum,  it  is  never  bet- 
ter than  the  teachers  who  ad- 
minister it.  In  many  ways,  the 
teacher  is  the  curriculum. 


Modern  AUfoe 

fan,  Matlt 

Is  our  present  mathematics  at- 
tired in  ragged  clothes?  Dr. 
Howard  F.  Fehr,  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  Teach- 
ers of  Mathematics,  and  a  pro- 
fessor at  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University  says  so.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Fehr,  math  ten 
years  from  now  will  have  the 
following  attire : 

1.  The  artificial  separation  of 
algebra,  geometry  and  analysis 
will  be  eliminated. 

2.  Solid  geometry  as  a  sepa- 
rate course  will  disappear  from 
the  curriculum. 

3.  The  logarithmic  solution  of 
triangles  will  be  dispensed  with. 

4.  Trigonometry  will  become 
an  integral  part  of  analysis  and 
will  no  longer  be  a  separate  sub- 
ject. 

5.  A  fundamental  concept — 
that  of  sets  —  will  dominate 
mathematics  in  the  years  ahead. 

6.  Probability  and  statistical 
inference,  a  science  that  grew 
out  of  a  gambler's  interest  in  his 
chances  to  win  (de  Mere,  17th 
century),  will  be  introduced  in 
the  12th  year  of  math. 

7.  Algebra  of  the  near  future 
will  deal  with  such  topics  as 
groups,  rings,  fields. 

8.  Euclidian  geometry  will 
take  a  back  seat.  There  will  be 
geometry  of  three  dimensions. 

9.  Statistical  reasoning  will 
become  a  part  of  many  phases 
of  mathematical  instruction. 

10.  The  historical  development 
of  mathematics  will  be  given 
greater  attention  in  all  class- 
rooms. 

Well!  These  are  quite  new 
clothes.  It  appears  that  a  lot  of 
new  cloth  and  maybe  some 
change  in  the  seamstress  will 
have  to  be  made  before  or  if  the 
complete  outfit  is  worn. 


State's  Insurance  Fund  Continues  to  Grow       Brotherhood  Week 


With  assets  totaling  more  than 
$3%  billion  the  Public  School  Insur- 
ance Fund  on  June  30,  1957,  reached 
its  highest  peak  since  its  establish- 
ment in  1949.  The  Fund  now  has  an 
earned  surplus  of  $1,397,591.43.  Two 
million  dollars  of  the  Fund's  liabili- 
ties is  with  the  State  Literary  Fund 
and  $6,192.90  represents  claims  in 
process   of  adjustment. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1957  the  Fund  had  a  net  profit  of 


$201,262.53.  Due  to  increased  fire 
losses  during  the  year,  $355,515.93, 
this  net  profit  was  more  than  $135 
thousand  less  than  the  year  before. 
Insurance  in  force  as  of  June  30, 
1957,  totaled  $238,253,104.65.  This  in- 
surance covered  all  or  a  part  of  the 
public  school  property  in  96  of  the 
174  administrative  units. 

A  summary  showing  the  record  of 
the  Fund  since  its  inception  follows: 


Public  School  Insurance  Fund 


Insurance  In 

Loss  Ratio 

Fiscal  Year  Ended 

Force  at 

Earned 

Fire  and 

To  Earned 

Net 

June  30th 

Premiums 

Other  Losses 

Premiums 

Profit 

June  30, 1950 

$  41,943,735.26 

$    78,862.14  $ 

16,078.98 

20.39% 

$      85,479.21 

June  30, 1951 

76,353,188.70 

189,614.76 

91,296.73 

48.15 

117,773.38 

June  30, 1952 

115,490,287.74 

274,365.96 

40,666.81 

14.82 

249,050.10 

June  30, 1953 

147,318,075.04 

352,237.68 

356,610.50 

101.24 

29,336.26 

June  30, 1954 

171,254,967.17 

414,163.73 

238,082.00 

57.48 

222,236.16 

June  30, 1955 

196,247,820.51 

457,520.85 

332,108.17 

72.59 

152,556.43 

June  30, 1956 

221,509,929.32 

490,636.88 

186,289.62 

37.97 

339,897.36 

June  30, 1957 

238,253,104.65 

516,474.49 

355,515.93 

68.84 

58.28% 

201,262.53 

Total     ... 

$2,773,876.49  $1,616,648.74 

$1,397,591.43 

Note:  The  above  f 

gures   include  adjus 

tments  made  to  surplus   each   year  for  actu 

al   settlement  of 

PARENTS  CREED 

I  believe  that  a  good  education  is  the  best  thing  I  can  give  my  children. 
It  is  the  best  because  if  it  is  a  good  education  it  gives  them  character  and 
honesty  and  tolerance,  and  it  best  prepares  them  for  a  livelihood  and 
for  living. 

I  believe  that  I  have  a  sacred  duty  to  work  with  the  teacher  and  the 
school.  Only  as  I  do  this  can  I  be  sure  that  my  child  will  get  the  best 
education. 

I  believe  that  I  should  require  that  my  child  shall  enroll  in  school 
when  he  comes  to  the  age  of  six  and  that  he  should  attend  punctually  and 
regularly  until  he  has  finished  the  high  school.  I  believe  that  I  should 
join  other  parents  in  creating  a  friendly  and  cooperative  spirit  between 
the  teacher  and  the  children,  the  school,  its  work  and  the  home. 

I  believe  that  I  have  a  sacred  duty  to  use  my  best  influence  to  teach 
my  child  that  he  must  learn  the  discipline  of  study.  I  believe  that  he 
will,  if  so  inspired  in  his  early  years,  gain  a  liking  for  good  books  that 
will  enrich  his  life  and  strengthen  his  spirit  the  rest  of  his  days. 

I  believe  that  North  Carolina  has  no  better  way  to  increase  its  per 
capita  income  than  by  raising  the  average  level  of  educational  attain- 
ment of  its  citizens. 

I  believe  that  splendid  schools  and  fine  facilities  and  good  teachers 
are  not  enough.  I  believe  that  I  as  a  parent  must  from  the  very  earliest 
direct  my  child  in  the  way  of  light  and  learning  and  that  when  he 
wavers  and  grows  disinterested  that  I  should  patiently  reason  with  him 
and  if  at  all  possible  turn  his  steps  back  to  the  school. 

I  believe  that  I  should  under  no  circumstance  allow  my  child  to  be 
absent  from  one  day  of  school  unless  there  is  an  emergency.  Only  in 
such  a  routine  can  the  great  waste  from  "drop-outs"  before  high  school 
graduation  be  prevented. 

I  pledge  my  continued  support  to  this  creed ;  I  will  upon  all  occasions 
speak  of  my  creed  to  my  neighbors  and  friends  that  they  too  may  adopt 
such  a  creed  as  their  own. 


The  annual  observance  of  Brother- 
hood Week  occurs  February  16-23. 
This  Week  is  sponsored  annually  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews. 

To  help  schools  and  other  groups 
develop  a  program  of  human  relations, 
the  Conference  will  provide  printed 
materials.  These  may  be  obtained 
from  the  State  offices,  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  121 
East  3rd  St.,  Charlotte  2,  or  906 
Southeastern  Bldg.,  Greensboro. 

Mulholland  Participates 
In   Natl   English  Meet 

Dr.  Vester  M.  Mulholland  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  chairman  of  the  State  com- 
mittee delegated  to  revise  the  lan- 
guage arts  bulletin,  grades  9-12,  par- 
ticipated in  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Teachers  of 
English,  which  was  held  in  Minneap- 
olis during  the  Thanksgiving  holidays. 
Dr.  Mulholland  appeared  on  a  panel, 
"Supervising  the  Novice  Teacher." 

Others  appearing  on  the  same  panel 
were  Dr.  F.  James  Rybak,  University 
of  Illinois;  Allan  Hurlburt,  Duke  Uni- 
versity; Peter  Donchian,  St.  John's 
College;  and  Miriam  B.  Booth,  Erie 
Public  Schools. 

During  the  three-day  convention 
Dr.  Mulholland  conferred  with  person- 
nel from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
and  with  other  language  arts  special- 
ists familiar  with  the  writing  of  bul- 
letins designed  for  statewide  use. 

Carl  T.  Rowan,  prominent  lecturer 
and  author,  of  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une, was  one  of  the  chief  speakers  at 
the  annual  banquet.  His  address  was 
entitled  "Asian-African  Crisis  and  the 
American  Dilemma."  Mrs.  Gwen  Ter- 
asaki,  author  of  "Bridge  to  the  Sun," 
also  spoke  at  the  annual  banquet  on 
"One  Family — Two  Worlds."  Each 
speaker  stressed  the  necessity  for  un- 
derstanding and  trust  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  and  the  role  of  lan- 
guage arts  in  achieving  this  goal. 

Dr.  Helen  Mackintosh  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  president  of  the 
National  Council,  presided  at  its  gen- 
eral sessions  and  addressed  the  dele- 
gates on  "The  1957  World  of  the  Eng- 
lish Teacher." 

Throughout  the  conference  empha- 
sis was  placed  on  the  fact  that  skills 
in  communication  are  basic  to  world 
understanding— no  less  so  than  skills 
in  other  areas  of  human  knowledge. 
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Brief  History  Issued 
on  Public  Education 

A  6-page  mimeographed  brief  his- 
tory of  public  education  in  North  Car- 
olina has  been  issued  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction. 

This  history  is  divided  into  three 
parts:  Part  I,  from  1839  when  the 
first  common  school  law  was  enacted 
to  1900;  Part  II,  from  1900  to  1920; 
and  Part  III,  from  1920  through  1956. 
The  sixth  page  is  devoted  to  a  table 
of  public  school  statistics  for  the 
years  1939-40,  1949-50  and  1955-56. 

Copies  of  this  history  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Division  of  Publica- 
tions, State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Employee  65  Years  Old 
May  Select  Option 
for  Retirement  Benefits 

A  member  of  the  State's  Retirement 
System  who  is  65  years  of  age  or  over 
and  who  has  not  retired  may  now 
select  an  option  to  divide  his  retire- 
ment benefits  with  his  beneficiary 
without  retiring,  according  to  an 
amendment  to  the  Retirement  Act  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1957. 

Once  the  employee  has  elected  to 
receive  his  retirement  benefits  under 
a  particular  option,  however,  the  law 
specifies  that  he  cannot  change  it. 

The  Retirement  Act  provides  for 
retirement  benefits  payable  through- 
out life  when  the  member  retires,  or 
he  may  elect  one  of  three  options  as 
follows : 

Option  1 — To  receive  annuity  pay- 
ments but  in  case  of  death  any  bal- 
ance be  paid  to  his  beneficiary. 

Option  2 — To  receive  a  reduced  re- 
tirement allowance  which  upon  his 
death  shall  be  continued  to  his  bene- 
ficiary throughout  life. 

Option  3 — To  receive  a  reduced  re- 
tirement allowance  and  upon  his  death 
one-half  of  which  shall  be  paid  to  his 
beneficiary. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  1957 
amendment,  a  member  of  the  retire- 
ment System  could  not  select  an  op- 
tion to  divide  his  benefits  in  case  of 
death  while  still  in  service,  and  in 
such  cases  his  heirs  would  receive 
from  the  Retirement  System  only  the 
total  sum  that  the  member  had  paid 
to  the  system.  The  new  legislation 
makes  possible  for  any  person  at  age 
65  to  select  an  option  thus  guarantee- 
ing payments  to  his  beneficiary  if  he 
should  die  while  still  employed. 


33,438  Teachers,  Principals  and  Supervisors 
Paid  From  State  Nine  Months  School  Fund 


Funds  totaling  $108,229,874.44  from 
the  appropriation  to  the  State  Nine 
Months  School  Fund  were  used  dur- 
ing 1956-57  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
33,438  teachers,  principals  and  super- 
visors. 

These  funds  were  used  to  pay: 

•  24,444  elementary  teachers  an  aver- 
age annual  salary  of  $3,142.29, 

•  7,083  high  school  teachers  an  aver- 
age annual  salary  of  $3,095.35, 

•  827  elementary  principals  an  aver- 
age annual  salary  of  $4,772.11, 

•  859  high  school  principals  an  aver- 
age annual  salary  of  $5,388.25,  and 

•  225    supervisors    of   instruction   an 
average  annual  salary  of  $4,090.63. 

Teachers  were  paid  for  a  nine 
months  term,  whereas  principals  and 
supervisors  were  paid  for  ten  months' 
service.  In  addition  to  the  salaries 
paid  from  State  funds,  some  of  these 
instructional  personnel  received  a 
part  of  their  salaries  from  local 
funds.  The  personnel  counted  here  do 
not  include  1,432  teachers  and  34 
supervisors  paid  entirely  from  local 
funds,  and  1,360  vocational  teachers 
paid  from  State,  Federal  and  local 
funds. 

There  were  892  more  instructional 
personnel  paid  from  State  funds  in 
1956-57  than  the  year  before.  There 
were  1,886  more  in  1956-57  than  in 
1954-55.  These  increases  were  due  to 
an  increased  enrollment  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  average  classroom  teacher  re- 
ceived from  State  funds  an  average 
salary  of  $3,131.74.  The  average  prin- 
cipal received  for  ten  months  service 
an  average  of  $5,086.03  from  State 
funds.  Negro  teachers  received  slight- 
ly more  on  an  average  than  white 
teachers:  white,  $3,104.71;  Negro,  $3,- 
201.18.  Negro  principals  also  received 
a  slightly  higher  salary  than  white 
principals:  white,  $5,053.41;  Negro, 
$5,182.20. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1957  in- 
creased the  salaries  of  personnel  paid 
from  State  funds,  so  teachers  em- 
ployed currently  are  receiving  an 
average  of  approximately  $3,600  an- 
nually, whereas  the  average  prin- 
cipal's salary  is  approximately  $5,- 
700.00   annually. 


Mooresville  Issues 
Report 

"Our  Business  Is  Education"  is  the 
title  of  a  report  recently  issued  by 
the  board  of  education  of  the  Moores- 
ville City  Schools. 

With  a  subtitle  "A  Report  to  Our 
Investors",  this  leaflet  is  patterned 
after  the  report  of  a  business  concern 
to  its  stockholders.  It  was  issued  for 
"Business  -  Industry  -  Education  Day" 
which  was  celebrated  on  November  13, 
1957.  It  concerns  the  following  items: 
the  purpose  of  education,  our  prod- 
ucts, economic  value  of  our  products, 
merchandising  -  instruction,  competi- 
tion, special  services,  our  school  en- 
rollment, employment  and  pay  rolls, 
physical  plant,  school  needs,  and  finan- 
cial report. 

Guatemalan  Educators 
Visit  State  Department 

Nine  educators  from  Guatemala 
spent  the  day  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  on  Mon- 
day, November  25.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  two  interpreters,  since  they 
did  not  speak  English,  and  one  person 
from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
Following  their  visit  with  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Department,  they  spent 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  with  the  Ra- 
leigh City  Schools. 

The  nine  Guatemala  educators  were 
as  follows:  Adolf o  Amezauita  Vaidas, 
Asst.  Director,  Normal  School  "Ra- 
fael Aqueche";  Jose  David  Arroyo 
Santizo,  Director  of  Normal  and  Sec- 
ondary Education,  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion; Marta  Consuela  ARANGO  Fer- 
nandez, Elementary  Teacher,  Labora- 
tory School  No.  1;  Anita  CASTILLA 
Escobar,  First  Grade  Teacher,  Labo- 
ratory School  No.  1;  Alicia  ECHE- 
VERRIA  Magarino,  Director  Central 
Girls  Normal  School;  Esperanza 
GONZALES  Duarte,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor, Marte  Federation  School;  Juan 
Jose  MENDEZ  Garcia,  Director,  Boys 
Normal  School,  Quezoltenango;  Car- 
los Enrique  MORALES  Santos,  Tech- 
nical Supervisor  for  Education  in  Es- 
crintla;  and  Juan  Francisco  Quintana 
de  Leon,  Director,  Co-educational 
Normal  School,  Coban,  Alta  Verapaz. 
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Leaders  Study  Ways  of  Self-Improvement 
In  Superintendents'  Winter  Conference 


"How  the  Superintendent  Can  Im- 
prove the  Superintendency"  was  the 
theme  of  the  winter  meeting  of  the 
Division  of  Superintendents  of  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Associa- 
tion, which  was  held  in  Durham,  De- 
cember 10-12.  Superintendent  W.  J. 
Bullock  of  Kannapolis  presided  over 
the  general  session. 

Highlights  of  the  three-day  pro- 
gram were  addresses  by  Dr.  Hollis 
Moore,  Jr.,  Executive  Secretary,  Com- 
mittee for  the  Advancement  of  School 
Administration,  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators;  by  Dr.  Gor- 
don W.  Blackwell,  Chancellor,  the 
Woman's  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina;  and  by  Dr.  Charles 
F.  Carroll,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Another  feature  of  this  conference 
was  a  panel  centered  around  "The 
Contribution  of  Athletics  to  Youth 
Fitness,"  in  which  the  following  lead- 
ers participated:  James  H.  Weaver, 
Commissioner,  Atlantic  Coast  Confer- 
ence; Coach  Paul  J.  Amen,  Wake  For- 
est College;  Coach  Earle  L.  Edwards, 
North  Carolina  State  College;  Coach 
W.  D.  Murray,  Duke  University;  and 
Coach  James  M.  Tatum,  University 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  John  Noe,  ad- 
visor in  driver  training  and  safety 
education,  spoke  at  the  annual  ban- 
quet on  the  expanding  driver  educa- 
tion program  which  will  come  about 
as  a  result  of  recent  legislation  in  this 
area. 

Dr.  Allan  S.  Hurlburt  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity, and  representative  of  the  Co- 
ordinated Statewide  Study  of  Educa- 
tional Administration,  presented  a 
recommendation  for  a  single  certifi- 
cate for  principals  and  superintend- 
ents. After  discussion  of  this  report, 
the  superintendents  voted  unanimous- 
ly that  such  a  certificate  be  recom- 
mended to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Dr.  Vester  M.  Mulholland  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion presented  a  summary  report  of 
the  five  orientation  conferences  held 
throughout  the  State  last  fall  for  be- 
ginning principals. 

Other  reports  were  made  by  Super- 
intendent G.  P.  Can-  on  the  "Child 
Feeding  Program";  by  John  L.  Cam- 
eron on  "Architects  in  North  Caro- 
lina"; by  Charles  E.  Spencer  on 
"Child  Health  Program";  and  by  Dr. 
M.    E.    Yount    on    "Purposes    of    the 


North  Carolina  Citizens  Committee 
for  Better  Schools." 

A  special  feature  of  the  program 
was  centered  around  "Public  School 
Operations  in  North  Carolina  As  I 
See  Them  Now."  Superintendents  Joe 
R.  Nixon,  E.  D.  Johnson,  and  C.  G. 
Credle  participated  in  this  discussion. 

Emphasis  throughout  the  confer- 
ence was  on  quality  in  education.  Dr. 
Hollis  Moore,  Jr.,  and  Superintendent 
Charles  F.  Carroll  stressed  this  point 
in  their  feature  addresses;  and  in 
some  way  all  participants  emphasized 
the  necessity  for  an  increased  interest 
in  this  aspect  of  the  school  program. 
Throughout  the  conference  similar 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  adminis- 
trator's responsibility  for  improve- 
ment in  instruction,  either  through  his 
direct  responsibilities  with  principals 
and  teachers  or  through  those  dele- 
gated to  handle  this  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

During  the  conference  Superintend- 
ent Ben  Smith  of  Greensboro  paid 
tribute  to  ex-superintendent  of  the 
Durham  City  Schools,  Stacy  Weaver, 
for  his  outstanding  leadership  as  a 
school  administrator  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 


Shannon  To  Studv  At 
Ohio  State   University 

Henry  Shannon,  adviser  in  science 
and  math  for  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  left  December 
24  for  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  will 
enter  The  Ohio  State  University  for 
continued  work  on  his  doctor's  degree. 
Mr.  Shannon  will  resume  his  duties 
with  the  State  Department  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1958. 

During  the  winter  quarter,  Mr. 
Shannon,  who  holds  a  teaching  fellow- 
ship in  science  education,  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  all  student  teachers  in 
the  University  who  are  majoring  in 
high  school  science.  He  will  also  as- 
sist the  chairman  of  the  education  de- 
partment in  teaching  one  graduate 
course  in  science  education.  Next 
summer  Shannon  will  teach  one  class 
in  elementary  school  science. 

While  on  his  nine-months'  leave 
Shannon  will  also  pursue  a  number 
of  graduate  courses  as  he  fulfills  the 
rest  of  the  requirements  for  his  doc- 
tor's degree. 

Mr.  Shannon's  wife  and  two  daugh- 
ters will  accompany  him  and  live  in 
Columbus  during  his  residence  there. 

It  is  expected  that  Shannon's  suc- 
cessor will  be  named  sometime  this 
month. 


Lee  Edwards  High  School  Receives  Honor; 
Four  Students  Given  Merit  Scholarships 


Lee  Edwards  High  School  in  Ashe- 
ville  has  recently  been  announced  as 
one  of  the  thirty  high  schools  ranking 
in  the  upper  ten  per  cent  of  national 
merit  scholarship  winners.  In  North 
Carolina  this  honor  came  only  to  Lee 
Edwards  School. 

National  merit  scholarships  for 
1956-1957  were  awarded  to  1392  pu- 
pils in  twenty-three  states.  Lee  Ed- 
wards had  twenty  finalists  in  the  com- 
petition, four  of  whom  won  merit 
scholarships  and  sixteen  of  whom 
earned  merit  certificates. 

Conclusions  of  the  survey  of  merit 
scholarship  winners  suggest  that  "a 
school  having  one  merit  certificate,  an 
honorary  award,  can  be  proud.  This 
student  is  believed  to  rank  in  the  top 
one  per  cent  of  the  high  school  seniors 
of  his  State  in  aptitude  for  college 
work." 

The  report  continues,  "A  school 
having  one  merit  scholarship  winner 
is    a    school    of    marked    distinction. 


Merit  scholarship  winners  are  select- 
ed on  basis  of  aptitude  test  scores, 
personal  estimates,  school  records,  and 
school  evaluations.  One  winner  per 
school  for  the  two-year  period  is  the 
median  for  the  nation  ..." 

Congratulations  to  Lee  Edwards 
School,  its  award  winners,  its  staff,  its 
administrators,  its  school  board,  and 
its  patrons.  Quality  in  education  is 
never  an  accident;  rather,  it  is  the 
result  of  long-range  planning  and  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  many  people. 
It  is  the  result  of  determination  and 
application  on  the  part  of  students; 
it  is  the  result  of  understanding  and 
encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity. An  atmosphere  conducive  to 
effective  learning  seems  to  permeate 
Lee  Edwards  High  School,  a  fact 
which  means  that  many  other  stu- 
dents,  in  addition    to    those  receiving 

scholarships,   are   also   winners! 
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Finney's  Investigation  of  PTA  Groups 
Reveals  Bases  for  Creative  Activities 


In  an  effort  to  determine  the  degree 
to  which  parent-teacher  associations 
are  vital  forces  in  the  improvement  of 
American  education,  Dr.  James  C.  Fin- 
ney, professor  of  education  at  North 
Carolina  College  in  Durham,  undertook 
a  detailed  investigation  of  two  parent- 
teacher  groups  in  the  northeastern  sec- 
tion of  North  Carolina.  His  findings 
may  be  of  interest  to  school  and  lay 
personnel  in  the  State. 

One  PTA  group  of  about  75  active 
members  was  connected  with  a  compre- 
hensive high  school;  the  other  with 
100  active  members,  with  an  elementary 
school.  Information  was  secured 
through  questionnaires  administered  at 
regular  meetings  of  the  two  groups. 

Sources  from  which  PTA  members 
obtain  information  about  the  school,  in 
order  of  frequency,  were  PTA  meetings, 
children  in  school,  and  newspapers. 
Since  more  than  85  per  cent  of  those 
participating  in  the  study  had  finished 
the  eighth  grade  or  less — 27  per  cent 
less  than  the  sixth  grade — it  was  con- 
cluded that  teachers  and  administrators 
seeking  to  help  such  persons  increase 
their  understanding  and  support  of  the 
schools  must  communicate  complex 
ideas  associated  with  the  field  of  edu- 
cation in  terms  dictated  by  the  grade 
level  of  achievement  attained  by  the 
school's  constituency.  Technical  termi- 
nologies such  as  "course  of  study." 
"core  curriculum,"  "student  self-direc- 
tion," "curriculum  reorganization"  and 
"curriculum  evaluation"  will  have  little 
meaning  to  these  persons  until  trans- 
lated into  terms  understandable  by 
them.  Dr.  Finney  makes  suggestions 
for  this  in  his  study. 

How  to  help  the  school  do  its  job 
was  listed  as  the  foremost  problem 
about  which  PTA  members  wished 
more  information.  How  children  were 
getting  along  in  school  was  indicated 
as  problem  number  two.  Third  place 
responses  showed  that  parents  wanted 
to  know  how  the  school  goes  about 
finding  jobs  for  those  who  have  been 
graduated.  Items  pertaining  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  child  were  of  greater  con- 
cern than  those  pertaining  to  either 
the  principal,  the  teacher,  or  how 
school  money  is  spent. 

Finney  discovered  that  leadership 
opportunities  in  the  PTA  had  come  to 
approximately  one-third  of  its  active 
members ;  and  that  G4  per  cent  of  this 
leadership  had  finished  the  sixth  or 
the  eighth  grades.  Twenty-four  per 
cent  of  those  who  had  enjoyed  leader- 
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ship  opportunities  had  completed  less 
than  the  sixth  grade. 

Social  participation  of  PTA  members 
indicated  that  a  larger  number  sang  in 
church  choirs  than  took  pari  in  other 
community  activities.  Activities  of  labor 
unions,  political  clubs,  and  the  like 
ranked  second;  whereas,  "other  church 
groups,"  and  Masonic  Lodge  ranked 
third  and  fourth  respectively.  "An  in- 
vestigation into  the  way  in  which  their 
work  is  coordinated  or  can  be  coordi- 
nated with  that  of  the  PTA  will  pro- 
vide new  avenues  through  which  the 
services  of  the  school  may  be  enriched 
and  improved,"  declared  Finney  in  his 
conclusions. 

The  method  of  helping  the  schools 
most  frequently  mentioned  by  respond- 
ents was  that  of  fund  raising  through 
special  programs.  Collecting  funds  for 
community  drives  was  second  in  this 
area ;  and  serving  food  in  the  school 
lunchroom  was  third.  Apprising  the 
principal  of  •school  needs  was  mentioned 
fourth. 

Dr.  Finney's  study  also  revealed  that 
nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  adults  re- 
ported being  members  of  families  earn- 
ing annually  $2,500  or  less.  Forty  per 
cent  indicated  that  they  earned  $1,000 
or  less  per  year.  Finney  concluded. 
"Incomes  of  this  level  militate  against 
excessive  fund  raising  activities.  Con- 
sideration to  ways  of  de-emphasizing 
the  fund  raising  function  of  this  group 
is  likely  to  be  met  with  approval,  espe- 
cially if  other  more  meaningful  and  sig- 
nificant projects  can  be  substituted  for 
it".  Several  areas  for  such  projects,  as 
suggested  by  this  study,  are  listed  by 
Dr.  Finney — areas  which  might  engage 
the  interest  of  any  wide-awake,  creative 
PTA  group. 

Outstanding  among  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Dr.  Finney  is  the  following : 
"A  setting  conducive  to  the  inception 
of  creative  projects  can  do  much  to 
give  life  and  direction  to  the  school 
program  by  suggesting  projects  other 
than  those  of  a  financial  nature  in 
which  people  may  participate.  In  a  large 
degree  the  quality  of  the  setting  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  human  re- 
lationships which  obtain.  When  per- 
sons working  for  the  improvement  of 
education  are  provided  latitude  to  think 
through  problems  confronting  them, 
when  they  are  made  to  feel  thai  no 
drastic  penalties  obtain  in  making  oc- 
casional mistakes,  when  they  find  that 
their  decisions  do  count — that  is  when 
the  projects  initiated  by  them  are  like- 
ly to  become  interwoven  in  the   warp 


Dr.  Carroll  Re-elected 
to  Council  Board 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Carroll,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  was 
re-elected  for  a  new  two-year  term  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers  at  the 
Council's  annual  meeting. 

Dr.  Carroll,  who  had  already  served 
one  year  on  the  nine-member  board, 
was  unanimously  re-elected  at  the 
Council's  meeting  at  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  on  November  11-15.  Other 
members  of  the  Council  are:  Commis- 
sioner A.  John  Holden,  Vermont, 
President;  Commissioner  Dean  M. 
Schweickard,  Minnesota,  First  Vice 
President;  Superintendent  George  E. 
Watson,  Wisconsin,  Second  Vice  Pres- 
ident; Commissioner  Michael  F. 
Walsh,  Rhode  Island;  Superintendent 
Jesse  T.  Anderson,  South  Carolina; 
Superintendent  Alton  B.  Jones,  Idaho; 
Superintendent  M.  F.  Peterson,  North 
Dakota;  and  Superintendent  Oliver 
Hodge,  Oklahoma. 


New   Educational 
Directory  Has 
Changed  Format 

The  1957-58  Educational  Directory 
has  been  changed  from  the  format 
which  has  been  used  for  a  long  time. 

Instead  of  separate  lists  of  super- 
intendents, supervisors,  attendance 
workers,  and  chief  bus  mechanics,  the 
new  Directory  includes  all  profession- 
al school  people  and  complete  boards 
of  education  with  the  names  of  schools 
and  principals  at  a  single  place  with 
the  administrative  unit. 

The  phone  number  of  the  superin- 
tendent is  also  included  this  year  for 
the  first  time.  Other  features  are  the 
same  as  they  have  been  for  preceding 
years. 

The  Directory  is  issued  annually  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. It  is  furnished  free  to  those 
engaged  in  school  work.  To  others 
there  is  a  charge  of  $1.00  per  copy. 
Requests  should  be  made  to  L.  H. 
Jobe,  Director  Division  of  Publica- 
tions, State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, Raleigh,  N.  C. 

and  woof  of  the  school  and  by  that 
token  catalyze  it  to  greater  achieve- 
ment and  service." 

Copies  of  this  study  may  be  secured 
through  Dr.  James  C.  Finney,  North 
Carolina  College,  Durham. 


iNonn  ^areata  aiate  Library 
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Evaluation  Report  Shows 
Made  During  Year  In  An 

Many  elementary  schools  show  evi- 
dence of  improvement,  according-  to 
evaluation  reports  made  by  school 
boards,  superintendents,  principals, 
teachers,  pupils  and  parents.  The  fol- 
lowing is  one  such  report  from  an  ele- 
mentary principal : 

1.    Improvement  in  curriculum  activ- 
ities   designed    to    promote   child 

growth  and  development: 

Formation  of  combination  grades 
where  necessary  to  equalize 
teaching  load.  Prognostic  stand- 
ardized test  in  mathematics 
given  to  8th  graders. 

Community  co-operation   (Grange.  2. 

P.T.A.,  Home  Demonstration 
Club,  Men's  Club)  to  support 
school's  efforts  to  meet  accredi- 
tation requirements  over  a  two- 
year  period. 

Teacher  supervision  on  play- 
grounds and  teaching  physical 
education  30  minutes  per  day. 

Teaching  art  prints,  basal  music- 
texts  and  records,  and  orches- 
tral instruments. 

Creator  participation  of  pupils  in 
planning  their  work, and  assum- 
ing responsibility  for  themselves 
and  their  school. 

Application  of  in-service  study  in 
arithmetic,  reading,  art.  use  of 
dictionary  and  other  reference 
tools,  and  maps  and  globes. 

Cafeteria  used  to  teach  good 
health  and  eating  practices  and 
good  manners.  Set  up  in  aban- 
doned high  school  building  work- 
room for  construction  work, 
sewing  and  cooking  room,  and 
playroom  for  inclement  weather. 

Improved  use  of  supplementary 
readers  and  acquisition  of 
teacher's  manuals  for  them. 

Greater  effort  to  take  care  of  in- 
dividual differences  in  children 
through  group  work. 

Experimentation  with  informal 
arrangement  of  classroom  furni- 
ture in  group  work.  Developed 
many  centers  of  interest. 

Assembly  and  P.T.A.  programs 
outgrowth  of  classroom  work. 
Pupils  taken  on  field  trips  in 
connection  with  science  and  so- 
cial studies  units   of  work. 

All  maps  and  globes  placed  on 
adjustable  rails  at  suggested 
grade  levels.  Greater  use  of  sets 
of  tools  by  pupils,  especially 
coping  saws. 

Bought  attractive  new  assembly 
song  books.  Put  up  alphabet  per- 


Improvements 
Elementary  School 

ception  cards  in  all  rooms  and 
gave  greater  emphasis  to  the 
teaching  of  handwriting  at  all 
grade  levels. 

Piano  teacher  secured  for  school. 
Emphasis  on  nutrition  and 
packed  lunches.  Added  rhythm 
bund  instruments. 

Fuller  use  of  instructional  sup- 
plies and  increased  amount  of 
creative  work  on  the  part  of 
pupils. 

Large  units  of  work  with  corre- 
lation of  art.  music,  language 
arts,  etc. 

Improvements    to     buildings    anil 

grounds: 

Home  Demonstration  Club  planted 
shrubbery  on  grounds. 

Bought  additional  trash  cans  for 

grounds. 
Typewriter    added    in    principal's 
office. 

Built  storage  cabinets  in  each 
classroom  for  storing  large 
charts,  etc. 

Lunchroom  tables  cut  down  to  tit 
smaller  children. 

Built  shelves  in  storeroom  to  pro- 
vide for  storage  of  large-sized 
paper  supplies. 

Furniture,  rugs,  lamps,  cot.  etc. 
for  teachers'  lounge. 

Added  reading  circle  chairs  and 
new  furniture  in  first  grade 
room. 

Set  up  equipment  in  audio-visual 
room  and  scheduled  its  use. 

Provided  ventilated,  screened 
boxes  for  box  lunches. 


Science  Teachers  May 
Provide  Their  Students 
With  Oak  Ridge  Tours 

High  school  and  university  science 
teachers  are  invited  to  provide  their 
students  with  an  opportunity  to  make 
textbook  descriptions  of  nuclear 
equipment  and  processes  come  to  life 
by  visiting  world-famous  atomic- 
energy  installations  at  Oak  Ridge. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  and 
the  Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear 
Studies  are  cooperating  in  a  unique 
program,  through  which  as  many  as 
200  students,  accompanied  by  teach- 
ers and  adult  sponsors,  may  take 
Saturday  Oak  Ridge  tours  by  pre- 
arrangement.  There  is  no  fee  of  any 
kind  connected  with  this  service; 
school  groups  are,  however,  expected 
to  furnish  their  own  transportation 
and  pay  for  their  own  meals. 

Included  on  the  student  Oak  Ridge 
tour  are  the  American  Museum  of 
Atomic  Energy  and  four  unclassified 
areas  of  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory, including  the  uranium-graphite 
reactor,  the  swimming-pool  reactor, 
the  high-voltage  laboratory,  and  the 
radioisotope-packaging  area.  An  Oak 
Ridge  scientist  acts  as  luncheon 
speaker  for  the  tour  group. 

Teachers  and  educators  interested 
in  arranging  such  tours  for  their  stu- 
dents should  write  for  further  infor- 
mation to  Student  Educational  Tours, 
Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Stu- 
dies, P.  0.  Box  117,  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee. 


STATEMENT  OF   PRINCIPLES 

NORTH   CAROLINA  CITIZENS  COMMITTEE   FOR 

BETTER   SCHOOLS 

The  destinies  of  our  public  schools  and  our  free  society  are  insep- 
arably linked.  Without  the  one,  the  other  cannot  survive. 

In  an  age  of  great  and  complex  change,  it  is  imperative  that  our 
schools  offer  our  children  the  best  of  education,  so  that  every  child 
will  have  an  equal  opportunity  "to  burgeon  out  all  that  there  is 
within  him." 

To  that  end  public  school  education  should  be  constantly  reap- 
praised and  kept  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  changing  times  within 
the  framework  of  our  educational  traditions. 

Accordingly,  the  North  Carolina  Citizens  Committee  for  Better 
Schools  has  set  for  itself  three  immediate  goals: 

1.  To  keep  North  Carolinians  alert  to  the  importance  of  our 
public  schools; 

2.  To  give  thoughtful  study  to  the  nature  and  the  proper  func- 
tion of  the  public  schools  for  our  time; 

3.  To  stimulate  in  each  community,  in  cooperation  with  existing 
school  agencies,  the  collective  intelligence  and  the  will  to  improve 
our  public  schools. 


NORTH  CAROLINA   PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


Seven  Area  Conferences 
Held  by  Negro  Leaders 

Seven  conferences  for  Negro  super- 
visors and  principals  of  schools  with 
five  teachers  or  more  were  held  prior 
to  Christmas  by  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  in  Asheville, 
Concord,  Greensboro,  Raleigh,  Fay- 
etteville,  Greenville,  and  Scotland 
Neck. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  confer- 
ence was  "Cooperative  Planning  for 
Curriculum  Improvement."  At  each 
meeting  a  symposium  on  this  topic 
was  held,  as  well  as  discussions  on 
the  school  lunch  program  and  the 
school  health  services.  State  Depart- 
ment personnel  discussed  certain  De- 
partmental policies  along  with  specific 
approaches  toward  improving  the 
quality  of  the  curriculum. 

The  conferences  were  planned  by 
G.  H.  Ferguson  and  Dr.  S.  E.  Dun- 
can in  collaboration  with  Mrs.  Ruth 
Lawrence  Woodson,  Mrs.  Daisy  M. 
Robson,  and  Miss  Anna  M.  Cooke, 
State  supervisor  in  Negro  education. 

More  than  five  hundred  educators 
— including  principals,  supervisors, 
college,  and  State  Department  per- 
sonnel —  participated  in  these  seven 
area  conferences. 

People  and  How  They 
Think  Have  Changed 
in  Ten  Years 

The  pattern  of  our  population 
changes.  Different  thoughts  and  expe- 
riences result  from  the  shift  of  popu- 
lation. Consider  what  has  happened 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
10  years: 

Some  16  million  people  have  died. 

Some  18%  million  marriages  have 
taken  place. 

Some  41  million  babies  have  been 
born. 

Over  one-fifth  of  all  present  U.  S. 
families  have  been  formed. 

Out  of  the  170-odd  million  people  in 
the  U.  S.  today,  71%  do  not  re- 
member World  War  I. 

Some  49%  do  not  remember  what 
conditions  were  like  before  World 
War  II. 

Some  57%  have  no  personal  recol- 
lection of  what  a  major  depres- 
sion is  like. 

Some  42%  cannot  remember  Russia 
as  an  active  ally  of  the  United 
States. 

— American  School  News. 


New  High  School  Building  in  Greenville 
Named  in  Honor  of  Supt.  Junius  H.  Rose 


Dedicatory  exercises  were  held  in 
the  new  Junius  H.  Rose  High  School 
in  Greenville,  Thursday,  November 
14,  with  outstanding  guests  present 
from  all  parts  of  the  State.  By  reso- 
lution of  the  Greenville  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  school  in  which  the 
program  was  held  was  officially 
named  in  honor  of  Junius  H.  Rose, 
who  for  thirty-five  years  has  worked 
with  the  Greenville  school  system. 

J.  B.  James,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Greenville 
City  Schools,  presided  over  the 
ceremonies  at  which  greetings  were 
extended  by  Alton  Gardner,  chair- 
man of  the  Pitt  County  Board  of 
Commissioners;  by  Joseph  S.  Moye, 
chairman  of  the  Pitt  County  Board  of 
Education;  and  by  C.  D.  Douglas, 
Controller,  State  Board  of  Education. 
Chairman  James  also  presided  over 
that  part  of  the  program  in  which 
the  building  was  officially  named  and 
dedicated. 

In  response  to  the  presentation  of 
the  building  to  the  high  school  facul- 
ty   and     students,     Principal     0.     E. 


Dowd  made  brief  remarks;  and  R.  H. 
Bilbro,  president  of  the  Student 
Council  and  E.  H.  Buchanan,  presi- 
dent of  the  senior  class,  also  made 
responses.  Music  for  this  program 
was  furnished  by  the  Greenville 
High  School  band  and  by  the  high 
school  glee  club.  Special  guests  for 
the  occasion  included  school  board 
members  and  former  members;  the 
high  school  staff  and  former  staff 
members;  early  graduates  of  the 
school;  former  principals  of  the 
school;  members  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction ;  rep- 
resentative superintendents  from 
city  and  county  administrative  units; 
and    others. 

Representing  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  were  C.  D. 
Douglas,  John  L.  Cameron,  A.  C. 
Davis,  J.  E.  Hunter,  and  V.  M.  Mul- 
holland,  who  is  also  a  former  prin- 
cipal of  the  school. 

Following  the  dedicatory  exer- 
cises open  house  and  a  reception  was 
held  at  which  more  than  500  people 
attended. 


Calend 

or  of   Professional   Meetings 

Conferences,  Workshops,   Institutes 

February  15-19 

— National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Prin- 

cipals, Indianapolis 

February  16-23 

— Brotherhood  Week 

February  20-22 

— American    Association    of    Colleges   for    Teacher 

Education,  Chicago 

February  22-25 

— Regional  Meeting  of  AASA,  St.  Louis 

February  25-28 

— Southern    District    Convention,    AHPER,    Louis- 

ville, Kentucky 

March  2-6 

— Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  De- 

velopment, Seattle 

March  4 

— President's  Day 

March  16-22 

— National  Library  Week 

March  19 

— North    Carolina    Association    of    Future    Home- 

makers  of  America,  Raleigh 

March  19-20 

— Music  Educators  National  Convention, 

Los  Angeles 

March  20-22 

NCEA  State  Meeting,  Asheville 

March  29-April  2 

— Regional  Meeting  of  AASA,  Cleveland 

March  31-April  3 

— American    Personnel   and   Guidance   Association. 

St.  Louis 

April  6 

— Easter 

April  6-11 

— Association    of    Childhood    Education,    Interna- 

tional, Atlantic  City 

April  8-12 

-  -International  Council  for  Exceptional  Children. 

Kansas  City 

April  17-19 

— National  School  Boards  Association  Annual  Con- 

vention, Miami  Beach 

April  29-May  2 

— Annual    Convention    American     Industrial    Arts 

Association,  Boston 

June  9-13 

— Southern  States  Work  Conference,  Daytona 

Beach 
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Special  Education  Program  Expands 
New  Trainable  Program  Gets  Started 


North  Carolina's  program  of  spe- 
cial education  is  gradually  expand- 
ing since  its  beginning  in   1949. 

Figures  compiled  by  Felix  S. 
Barker,  State  Director  of  the  Pro- 
gram, show  pupils  enrolled  in  some 
phase  of  the  program  are  more  than 
12,000  this  year.  The  program 
started  off  in  1949-50  with  54  teach- 
ers and  2,161  pupils.  Now,  there  are 
233  teachers  employed  in  this  work. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Barker  reports 
that  there  are  24  teachers  who  are 
in  charge  of  schools  for  the  train- 
able mentally  handicapped,  the  new 
program  established  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1957.  Special  centers 
for  this  purpose  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Burlington,  Wadesboro, 
B  i  1 1  m  o  r  e  ,  Hickory,  Fayetteville, 
Hanes,  Gastonia,  Greensboro,  High 
Point,  Charlotte,  Wilmington,  Green- 
ville, Salisbury,  Laurinburg,  and 
Raleigh. 

Special  education  is  a  program  for 
those  children  who  need  special  in- 
structional services  different  from  or 
in  addition  to  those  provided  for  nor- 
mal children,  both  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped.  For  conven- 
ience these  children  are  grouped  into 
five  classes:  speech  defective,  men- 
tally retarded,  crippled,  visually 
handicapped,  and  hard-of-hearing.  A 
new  classification  was  established 
last  year  with  the  provision  of  one 
teacher  for  superior  students.  There 
are  five  teachers  in  this  area  this 
year. 

Under  this  program  the  State  al- 
lots teachers,  but  the  local  units 
may  employ  and  pay  the  salaries  of 
additional  teachers.  The  State 
started  off  with  an  allotment  of  25 
teachers  in  1949.  This  number  has 
increased  year  by  year  until  this 
year  the  State-allotted  teachers  num- 
bers 184.  Local  units  furnish  49  to 
make  a  total  of  233  teachers  em- 
ployed. 

The  new  program  for  trainable 
handicapped  children,  which  is  un- 
der the  same  State  supervision,  is 
being  set  up  in  special  schools  or 
centers  throughout  the  State  where 
needed.  The  law  provides  for  the  al- 
lotment to  the  local  boards  for  con- 
ducting such  centers  an  amount  not 
in  excess  of  $300  per  eligible  child 
per  year.  A  total  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $165,000  was  made  for  this 
purpose. 
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The  largest  part  of  the  special 
education  program  is  devoted  to 
speech  defective  and  mentally  re- 
tarded children.  Of  the  total  11,785 
enrolled  in  the  program  last  year 
97.1  per  cent  were  either  speech  de- 
fective (7,745)  or  mentally  re- 
tarded (3,699).  The  remaining  2.9 
were  crippled  (202),  visually  handi- 
capped (75),  hard-of-hearing  (50), 
and  superior  or  gifted   (14). 

OE  Study  Shows  Half 
Stop  After  Five  Years 

Half  of  the  young  men  and  women 
who  began  teaching  in  the  United 
States  last  year  expect  to  stop 
teaching  within  five  years,  a  nation- 
wide sampling  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education    has    revealed. 

"In  view  of  the  serious  teacher 
shortage,  such  a  high  rate  of  loss 
among  younger  teachers  poses  a  se- 
rious problem,"  Commissioner  of 
Education  Lawrence  G.  Derthick 
said    in    commenting   on    the    survey. 

"Not  only  is  the  country  losing  a 
large  number  of  qualified  teachers 
after  just  a  few  years  of  teaching, 
but  many  young  men  and  women 
who  are  trained  to  teach  fail  to  take 
teaching  positions,"  Commissioner 
Derthick    added. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  those  who 
were  graduated  in  1956  with  quali- 
fications to  teach  did  not  enter  the 
teaching   profession. 

"Some  of  the  teachers  who  leave 
the  profession  will  return  to  teach- 
ing," the  Commissioner  said,  "but 
that  is  only  a  partial  solution.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  school  year, 
there  was  a  shortage  of  approximate- 
ly 135,000  qualified  teachers,  a  fact 
that  has  serious  implications  for 
education  of  America's  boys  and 
girls." 

Only  28  per  cent  of  the  men  teach- 
ers and  14  per  cent  of  the  women 
teachers  involved  in  the  survey  said 
they  planned  to  make  a  life  work  of 
classroom  teaching.  A  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  men — 49  per  cent 
— said  they  planned  to  remain  in  the 
teaching  profession  but  hoped  to 
move  on  from  classroom  teaching  to 
other  positions,  such  as  administra- 
tion and  supervision.  Only  8  per  cent 
of  the  women  indicated  such  plans. 

Marriage  was  teaching's  strongest 


NSTA  Announces 
Television  Series 

A  new  television  series  has  been 
announced  by  the  National  Science 
Teachers  Association. 

Called  CONQUEST,  the  series  is 
designed  to  present  to  the  public  the 
vital  story  of  today's  scientific  ad- 
vances. The  series  began  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  with  a  full-hour  presentation 
on  the  CBS  Television  network  at 
5:00  p.m.  EST.  Other  programs  are 
scheduled  for  January  19,  March  9, 
and  April  13  at  the  same  hour  and 
over  the  same  network. 

Beginning  Teachers 
Experience 

competitor  among  the  women  ques- 
tioned, 55  per  cent  saying  they  ex- 
pected to  leave  teaching  in  order  to 
devote  their  time  to  homemaking  but 
that  they  would  want  to  return  to 
teaching   eventually. 

The  survey  shows  that  of  the 
teachers  who  began  their  careers 
during  the  1956-57  school  year,  38 
per  cent  were  men  and  62  per  cent 
women.  Of  the  men,  65  per  cent  were 
married,  as  compared  with  44  per 
cent  of  the  women.  The  median  age 
of  the  men  was  25.5  years  and  of 
the  women  22.8  years.  The  survey 
showed  a  marked  preference  among 
the  men — 68  per  cent — for  teaching 
in  secondary  schools,  and  an  even 
stronger  preference  among  the  wom- 
en— 71  per  cent — for  teaching  at  the 
elementary  level. 

Dr.  Derthick  said  that  while  a 
bachelor's  degree  is  usually  consid- 
ered a  minimum  requirement  for  the 
teaching  profession,  14  per  cent  of 
last  year's  new  teachers  began  work 
without  that  degree.  In  secondary 
schools,  4  per  cent  of  the  new  teach- 
ers lacked  the  bachelor's  degree.  At 
the  elementary  level,  where  the 
teacher  shortage  is  most  acute,  22 
per  cent  of  the  new  teachers  began 
without  a  bachelor's  degree. 

In  the  smaller  school  districts, 
those  with  enrollment  under  300,  71 
per  cent  of  the  beginning  elementary 
teachers  did  not  have  a  bachelor's 
degree. 

The  survey  shows  that  the  median 
salary  of  beginning  teachers  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  was  $3,600.  The 
lowest  median  salary  ($2,475)  was 
found  in  school  districts  having  less 
than  50  pupils.  Regionally,  median 
salaries  ranged  from  $2,750  to 
$4,000. 
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Dr.  Fink  Addresses 
Virginia  Teachers 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Fink,  consultant  in 
mental  health  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Health,  addressed  the  Albemarle 
County  teachers  at  their  in-training 
program,  November  4,  in  Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia.  Dr.  Fink  spoke  on 
the  topic,  "Self  Understanding  for 
Teachers." 

Other  participants  in  this  annual 
program  included  Dr.  Mae  Kelly, 
who  discussed  "The  Teacher's  Role 
in  Fostering  Mental  Health  in  the 
Classrooms,"  and  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Banghart,  Jr.,  who  led  a  panel  on 
"Local  Facilities  and  Agencies  near 
Charlottesville  for  Aid  to  Emotion- 
ally Disturbed  Children  and  Par- 
ents." One  session  of  the  program 
was  devoted  to  "The  Teacher  and  the 
Difficult  Child." 

The  program  provided  for  ten  dis- 
cussion groups  of  teachers  by  grade 
level,  each  of  which  was  led  by  a  pro- 
fessionally trained  and  experienced 
j!  person.  Each  address  was  considered 
in  the  light  of  realistic  problems  con- 
fronted by  teachers. 

Some  Social  Science 

Examination 

"Blossoms" 

The  doldrums  are  a  belt  of  clams 
around   the   equator. 

Every  time  Lincoln  gazed  at  Old 
Glory  and  the  onion  jacket,  his 
chest  smelled  with  pride. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  once  said,  "Speak 
softly,  but  carry  a  big  Pole  with 
you." 

To  be  a  good  citizen,  you  must 
know  your  Czecks  and  balances,  aft- 
er which  you  can  go  into  the  bank- 
ing bizness. 

The  North  and  South  fought  each 
other  (in  the  Civil  War)  with  the 
Slavs  in  between. 

Robert  Vogeler  broke  through  the 
Iron  Curtain  with  his  own  steam. 

King  Farouk  had  to  flee  his  native 
land  leaving  his  museum  and  Egyp- 
tian mannies  behind. 

King  George  the  sicks  sat  on  a 
thorn  for  fifteen  years  and  then  died 
of  canker  of  the  bust. 

—Reported  by  Cyril  C.  O'Brien 
in  "The   Clearing  House." 


Elementary  Principals  of  North  Carolina 
Plan  Statewide  Intervisitation  Program 


Elementary  principals  of  the  State 
agreed  at  the  annual  Statewide  prin- 
cipals' meeting  in  Asheville  early  in 
November  to  carry  out  in  the  spring 
a  Statewide  inter-school  visitation 
program.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram, as  planned  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Elementary  Divi- 
sion of  School  Principals,  is  to  afford 
further  opportunities  for  in-service 
training  for  elementary  principals. 

Dr.  Guy  B.  Phillips,  professor  of 
education  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  served  as  consultant  for 
this  group  and  at  a  breakfast  meet- 
ing in  Asheville  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 6,  outlined  specific  plans  for  the 
program  of  inter-school  visitation.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  visitation  pro- 
gram itself  would  take  place  from 
March  1  through  April  15,  and  that 
visiting  principals  would  spend  the 
entire  day  in  the  school  visited.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  each  educational 
district  in  the  State  would  make  its 
own  specific  plans  for  visitation,  in- 
cluding places  to  be  visited,  types  of 
schools  to  be  visited,  how  many 
should  visit  a  school,  and  specific 
plans  for  the  day.  It  was  suggested 
that  plans  for  the  day  should  always 
include  orientation,  the  visit  itself, 
and  plans  for  follow-up  activities.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  schools  visited, 
by  and  large,  should  be  those  in 
which  principals  and  teachers  are 
fairly  secure  in  order  that  the  pres- 
ence of  visitors  will  cause  as  little 
disturbance    as    possible. 


In  presenting  the  plan  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  Dr.  Phillips  sug- 
gested the  following  guide  lines: 
each  host  principal  should  prepare  a 
chart  of  the  school  and  should  spend 
a  few  minutes  presenting  some  of 
the  highlights  of  the  school  to  the 
visitors.  It  was  suggested  that 
teachers  might  also  be  present  at 
the  orientation  session  and  that 
guides  for  the  day  might  be  useful. 
The  suggestion  was  also  made  that 
a  follow-up  critique  should  be  held 
at  the  end  of  the  day  at  which  time 
the  principal  and  teachers  of  the 
host  school,  along  with  the  visiting 
principals,  might  exchange  ideas. 

The  over-all  planning  committee 
recommended  that  the  host  principal 
prepare  teachers  for  the  visitors 
and  that  everyone  try  to  realize  that 
there    are    always    some    variations 


from  normalcy  when  visitors  are  in  a 
building. 

Dr.  Phillips  emphasized  the  fol- 
lowing points  as  he  stressed  what  to 
look  for  during  a  visitation:  exam- 
ples of  good  teaching;  ways  in  which 
a  principal  helps  his  teachers;  evi- 
dences of  school-community  relation- 
ships; personal  relationships  between 
teachers  and  principal  and  between 
teachers  and  pupils;  the  general  at- 
mosphere of  the  school;  management 
plans;  to  what  degree  the  non-in- 
structional personnel  are  part  of  the 
school;  the  way  in  which  the  library 
is  used;  the  place  of  special  services 
in  the  school;  the  school  schedule; 
and  continuity  of  growth  among  pu- 
pils and  staff  members. 

"It  is  hoped,"  stated  Dr.  Phillips 
for  the  committee,  "that  this  visita- 
tion program,  planned  in  detail  by 
local  leaders  in  the  several  educa- 
tional districts,  will  result  in  im- 
proved practices  among  all  those 
participating  —  visitors,  as  well  as 
those  visited;  and  that  a  uniflying 
effect  with  emphasis  on  strong  in- 
service  training  programs  will  follow." 

It  was  recommended  that  the  visi- 
tation program  be  informal  in  na- 
ture, that  formalized  reports  be  omit- 
ted, that  weak  points  observed  in  any 
school  never  be  discussed  following 
the  afternoon  critique,  and  that  col- 
lege and  State  Department  person- 
nel be  called  on  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
gram whenever  desirable. 

District  chairmen  responsible  for 
planning  the  inter-visitation  program 
include  Ruth  Greenlee,  R.  M.  Abbott, 
Rosina  Pittman,  Fodie  H.  Hodges, 
D.  W.  Huggins,  Jr.,  and  Dale  C. 
Norris. 

Mars  Hill  Dean 
Becomes  New 
President  of  NCCC 

Dean  R.  M.  Lee  of  Mars  Hill  Col- 
lege was  elected  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  College  Conference  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference 
held  November  7-8  in  Winston-Salem. 

Dr.  Gordon  W.  Blackwell,  Chancel- 
lor of  Woman's  College  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  was  made  vice 
president.  Dr.  James  E.  Hillman  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction was  reelected  as  secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Thirty  Superintendents  Offer  Suggestions 
For  Operating  Driver  Education  Program 


Thirty  county  and  city  public  school 
superintendents  met  in  Raleigh,  De- 
cember 17,  to  confer  with  officials  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction in  the  development  of  plans 
for  expanding  driver  training  and 
safety  education  in  North  Carolina's 
high  school.  The  expanded  program 
was  made  possible  by  1957  legislation 
providing  for  an  additional  dollar  tax 
on  every  motor  vehicle  for  which  the 
annual  registration  tax  is  $10.00  or 
more.  Representatives  Thomas  L. 
White  of  Lenoir  County  and  Sam 
Whitehurst  of  Craven  County,  co- 
sponsors  of  the  driver  training  and 
safety  education  bill,  were  also  in  at- 
tendance at  these  discussions,  as  was 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Claude  L. 
Love. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Superin- 
tendent Charles  F.  Carroll,  who  called 
the  meeting,  and  Controller  C.  D. 
Douglas  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  superintendents  considered 
tentative  rules  and  regulations  to  gov- 
ern the  administration  and  operation 
of  the  program.  Among  topics  dis- 
cussed at  the  meeting  were  the  place 
of  driver  training  and  safety  educa- 
tion in  the  total  curriculum,  eligibility 
of  students,  certification  of  driver 
training  teachers,  operational  sugges- 
tions for  the  program,  and  plans  for 
using  the  State  funds  allocated  for 
this  program. 

Superintendents  and  others  in  at- 
tendance gave  suggestions  based  on 
their  practical  experiences  with  driver 
training  programs. 

A  handbook  to  accompany  rules  and 
regulations  is  being  prepared  by  the 
Department's  safety  education  staff, 
under  the  supervision  of  John  C.  Noe, 
and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  to 
school  officials  when  the  expanded  pro- 
gram goes  into  operation.  This  hand- 
book will  include  interpretations  of 
the  law  and  specific  suggestions  for 
handling  all  aspects  of  the  driver 
training  and  safety  education  pro- 
gram. 

More  than  200  North  Carolina 
schools  now  offer  classroom  and  be- 
hind-the-wheel  instruction  in  driver 
training  and  safety  education  to  ap- 
proximately 10,000  high  school  stu- 
dents. The  1957  legislation  will  ulti- 
mately provide  adequate  instruction 
in  this  area  for  every  eligible  high 
school  pupil  in  the  State. 


Not  True  Says 
Duplin  Superintendent 

An  editorial  appearing  last  Novem- 
ber in  one  of  the  State's  leading  daily 
newspapers  to  the  effect  that  "the 
pedagogues  .  .  .  have  required  teach- 
ers to  learn  so  much  about  how  to 
teach  that  they  have  little  time  in 
which  to  acquire  knowledge  to  teach" 
was  declared  untrue  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  which  was  printed  in  that  news- 
paper's "Public  Pulse"  feature. 

Superintendent  O.  P.  Johnson  of 
Duplin  County  wrote  the  editor,  who 
also  stated  such  requirements  for 
teaching  "may  threaten  the  American 
hope  for  adequately  trained  scientists 
to  keep  America  ahead  in  the  scien- 
tific development  of  our  times",  that 
"if  the  premise  were  true,  perhaps  it 
would  be  possible  to  agree  with  the 
conclusion". 

Superintendent  Johnson  then  states 
that  "of  the  120  to  125  semester  hours 
required  for  the  baccalaureate  degree 
in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  requires 
that  only  eighteen  be  devoted  to  what 
may  be  called  specific  preparation  for 
public  school  teaching.  Of  these  eight- 
een semester  hours,"  he  states,  "twelve 
are  actually  in  the  field  of  general 
education  and  only  six  are  devoted  to 
education  in  what  our  critics  refer  to 
as  techniques  of  teaching. 

The  Duplin  Superintendent  then 
states  that  "It  is  not  enough  to  know 
or  even  to  master  the  subject-matter 
in  one's  special  field.  After  all,"  he 
states,  "there  is  such  a  thing  as  skill 
in  imparting  this  knowledge  to  others 
— especially  those  whose  minds  are 
immature.  A  minimum  of  college 
training  for  teachers  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  skill  does  not  seem  un- 
reasonable. Certainly,  it  does  not 
threaten  our  scientific  future." 

And  to  clinch  the  matter,  Superin- 
tendent Johnson  says:  (This  part  not 
printed  by  the  newspaper)  "Newspa- 
per writers  must  not  only  know  what 
the  news  is — they  must  also  know  how 
to  report  it.  .  .  .  Football  coaches  must 
not  only  know  the  rules  of  the  game — 
they  must  know  how  to  develop  good 
football  teams.  If  this  same  type  of 
skill  is  not  needed  in  public  school 
teachers,  perhaps  all  we  need  is  good 
reference  libraries  and  a  few  strict 
disciplinarians." 


Agriculture  Teachers 
Asked  To  Cooperate 
in  Taking  Annual 
Farm  Census 

Teachers  of  vocational  agriculture 
have  been  requested  to  cooperate  in 
taking  the  1958  Farm  Census. 

In  a  letter  mailed  November  25, 
1957,  A.  G.  Bullard,  State  Supervisor 
of  Vocational  Agriculture,  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, requested  these  teachers  to  coop- 
erate with  census  "enumerators  in  any 
educational  program  they  might  wish 
to  promote  at  the  community  or  coun- 
ty level."  "A  complete  and  accurate 
census  is  essential  to  effective  plan- 
ning at  the  local,  State  and  National 
levels,"  Bullard  said. 

Tenn.   Supervisor  Lists 
5   Essentials  "Plus"  for 
Effective  Maintenance 

For  effective  school  maintenance,  a 
Tennessee  supervisor  has  listed  five 
essentials  and  a  "plus". 

In  a  recent  statement  Kit  Parker, 
state  supervisor  of  school  plant  main- 
tenance, gave  the  following  as  ingre- 
dients of  an  effective  maintenance 
setup : 

"1.  A  supervisor  with  initiative  and 
ability  who  will  accept  responsibility 
and  who  has  been  delegated  the  au- 
thority for  the  overall  program. 

"2.  Workmen  who  are  general,  all- 
round  repairmen  rather  than  special- 
ists in  some  specific  job. 

"3.  Adequate  transportation  facili- 
ties for  the  maintenance  crew. 

"4.  Ample  storage  space  which  is 
centrally  and  conveniently  located  in 
the  system. 

"5.  A  workshop  with  at  least  the 
basic  repair  and  maintenance  equip- 
ment. 

"The  'plus',"  according  to  the  Ten- 
nessee supervisor,  "is  a  superinten- 
dent who  will  take  the  lead  in  work- 
ing out  the  overall  system-wide  plan 
and  then  see  that  he  has  a  supervisor 
who  can  and  will  carry  it  out  without 
step-by-step  checking  by  the  central 
office." 

"No  one  person  in  the  school  sys- 
tem," he  said,  "unless  it  is  the  office 
secretary  or  transportation  super- 
visor, can  relieve  the  superintendent 
of  more  times  consuming  detail  or 
stretch  the  dollar  farther  than  can  a 
good  plant  supervisor." 
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Authority  of  City  Boord  of 
Education  to  Charge  Tuition 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  Your  letter  of 
November  27  follows  up  our  conversa- 
tion in  this  office  on  the  preceding 
day.  You  pose  the  following  questions : 

"1.  We  have  a  child  residing  with- 
in  the   school    district   whose 

father  is  dead  and  whose  mother  has 
remarried  and  lives  in  Florida.  The 
child  is  living  with  his  grandparents 

who  reside  within  the school 

district.  I  understand  that  the  family 
plans  to  keep  this  child  as  a  member 
of  the  family,  providing  for  all  of  his 
needs,  and  that  the  mother  will  not 
contribute  to  his  support.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  this  boy  would  be  expected 
to  pay  tuition  to  attend  school  in  the 
City  Administrative  Unit. 

"2.  A  family  who  was  residing  in 
the  school  district  in  September  has 
recently  moved  outside  the  district. 
This  family  has  paid  school  taxes  for 
the  year  1957.  A  child  in  this  family 
was  attending  one  of  our  schools  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  and 
has  remained  enrolled  since  the  family 
moved  outside  the  school  district. 
Please  let  me  know  if  the  student  in- 
volved should  pay  the  tuition  fee  re- 
quired of  residents  living  outside  the 
school  district  and  if  so  when  the  fee 
should  take  effect." 

Article  19,  Section  3  of  the  1955 
School  Law,  now  codified  as  G.  S.  115- 
163,  provides  that  the  following  pupils 
are  entitled  to  attend  the  schools  in 
the  district  or  attendance  area  in 
which  they  reside: 

"1.  All  pupils  of  the  district  or  at- 
tendance area  who  have  not  completed 
the  prescribed  course  for  graduation 
in  the  high  school. 

"2.  All  pupils  whose  parents  have 
recently  moved  into  the  unit,  district, 
or  attendance  area  for  the  purpose  of 
making  their  legal  residence  in  the 
same. 

"3.  Any  pupil  or  pupils  living  with 
either  father,  mother  or  guardian, 
who  has  made  his  or  her  permanent 
home  within  the  district." 

The  foregoing  provision  was  for- 
merly contained  in  G.  S.  115-213. 
Prior  to  the  1955  General  Assembly 
that  Section  also  provided  that  any 
child  received  into  the  home  of  any 
person  residing  in  the  district  as  a 
member  of  the  family  and  who  re- 
ceived board  and  other  support  free 
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of  cost  was  entitled  to  attend  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  district  in  which  he 
resides.  The  1955  General  Assembly 
struck  out  that  portion. 

In  the  first  situation  described  by 
you,  the  legal  question  presented 
would  seem  to  be  whether  the  grand- 
parents are  guardians  of  the  child 
within  contemplation  of  the  statute 
now  codified  as  G.  S.  115-163.  In  the 
case  In  Re  Hall,  235  NC  697,  our  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  a  legitimate 
child  at  birth  takes  the  domicile  of  its 
father  and  its  domicile  so  continues 
after  the  death  of  its  father  until  its 
domicile  is  legally  changed.  The  Court 
did  not  decide  the  question  whether 
the  surviving  mother  of  the  child, 
upon  her  remarriage,  may  change  the 
domicile  of  the  child  by  changing  her 
own  domicile.  On  this  point  the  au- 
thorities throughout  the  country  are 
in  sharp  conflict. 

In  the  case  of  HUSSEY  v.  ROUND- 
TREE,  44  NC  110,  our  Supreme  Court 
held  that  a  stepfather  is  not  bound  to 
support  his  step-children;  yet  if  he 
does  support  them,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  be  reimbursed  from  their  own  fath- 
er's estate.  In  the  case  of  JAMES  v. 
PRETLOW,  242  NC  102,  our  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  where  one  par- 
ent is  dead,  the  surviving  parent  has 
a  natural  and  legal  right  to  the  cus- 
today  and  control  of  their  minor  chil- 
dren, and  while  this  right  is  not  abso- 
lute, it  will  be  interferred  with  or  de- 
nied only  when  the  welfare  of  the 
child  clearly  requires  it  for  the  most 
substantial  and  compelling  reasons; 
and  is  subject  to  judicial  control  only 
when  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
children  clearly  require  it.  In  the 
Hall  case,  supra,  it  was  held  that 
where  the  father  and  the  mother  of 
an  infant  both  die  and  a  grandfather 
takes  the  child  to  his  home  and  ac- 
tually stands  in  loco  parentis  such 
grandfather  is  the  natural  guardian 
and  his  domicile  determines  that  of 
the  child. 

In  the  question  posed  by  you  the 
mother  of  the  child  is  still  living  but 
it  is  doubtful  that  she  had  the  au- 
thority to  change  the  domicile  of  the 
child  from  North  Carolina  to  Florida 
upon  her  remarriage.  For  that  rea- 
son, it  seems  very  doubtful  that  the 

Board    of    Education    has    the 

authority  to  charge  the  grandparents 
of  the  child  tuition  for  the  right  to 
attend  the City  Schools. 


As  to  your  second  question,  it  would 
seem  clearly  that  this  child  no  longer 
resides  within  the City  Admin- 
istrative Unit  within  contemplation 
of  G.  S.  115-163.  You  will  recall  that 
this  Section  provides  that  pupils  re- 
siding in  one  Administrative  Unit 
may  be  assigned  either  with  or  with- 
out the  payment  of  tuition  to  a  school 
located  in  another  Administrative 
Unit  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  agreed  in  writing  between 
the  Boards  of  Education  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Units  involved  and  en- 
tered upon  the  official  record  of  such 
Boards.  G.  S.  115-176,  as  rewritten 
by  Chapter  7,  Extra  Session  Laws  of 

1956,  contains  substantially  the  same 
provision.  Although  the  child  may  not 
be  legally  entitled  to  continue  attend- 
ing the City  Schools,  there  are 

equities  on  his  side.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  school  term,  he  resided 
within  the  Administrative  Unit.  His 
parents  own  property  in  the  Adminis- 
trative Unit  and  you  state  that  they 
have   paid   the   supplemental   tax   for 

1957.  Taxes  are  levied  on  a  fiscal  year 
basis.  The  1957  tax  is  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1957  and  end- 
ing June  30,  1958.  Therefore  it  would 
seem  that  the  parents  of  the  child  in 
question  have  paid  their  supplemental 
tax  for  the  present  school  year;  still, 
as  stated,  it  is  my  view  that  the  child 
no  longer  resides  within  the  Adminis- 
trative Unit  and  may  be  legally  ex- 
cluded or  he  may  be  required  to  pay 
tuition.  However,  because  of  the  fact 
that  his  parents  have  paid  the  supple- 
mental tax  for  this  school  year  to 
either  exclude  or  to  require  his  par- 
ents to  pay  tuition  might  create  bad 
public  relations  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, November  29,  1957. 

Delaware  Enacts  Law 
"Right  to  Education" 

A  new  Delaware  law  appropriated 
funds  for  providing  financial  assist- 
ance to  any  student  who  is  eligible  to 
attend  the  State  University  but  who 
lacks  sufficient  money. 

The  grants  provided  for  are  not  for 
any  fixed  amount  per  student,  but  will 
be  made  available  to  qualified  students 
on  the  basis  of  economic  need.  Once 
accepted,  students  must  maintain  at 
least  a  C-  average  to  retain  their 
scholarship. 
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LOOKING  BACK 


Five  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  January,  1953) 

Before  his  retirement  as  Governor, 
W.  Kerr  Scott  named  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Luther  H.  Hodges  and  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Charles  F.  Carroll  to  the  Board  of 
Control  for  Southern  Regional  Edu- 
cation. 

Reidsville  High  School's  new  $130,- 
000  gymnasium  building,  completed 
last  summer,  will  be  formally  opened 
and  dedicated  Friday  night,  C.  C. 
Lipscomb,  superintendent  of  Reidsville 
city  schools,  said  today.  (December  10, 
1952). 

Ten  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  January,  1948) 

Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  was 
named  vice  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers, 
which  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Los 
Angeles  during  the  week  of  Decem- 
ber 15-20. 

Supt.  T.  T.  Murphy  of  Pender  Coun- 
ty recently  presented  a  certificate  of 
Life  Membership  in  the  North  Car- 
olina Education  Association  by  the 
superintendents  of  the  Southeastern 
District  of  the  N.C.E.A. 

Fifteen  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  January,  1943) 

T.  E.  Browne,  Director  of  Voca- 
tional Education  for  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1917,  was  honored  by  the  Pro- 
gressive Farmer  in  its  December  num- 
ber by  being  named  the  "Man  of  the 
Year." 

Miss  Ethel  Perkins,  of  the  Lexing- 
ton city  schools,  has  been  nominated 
for  the  office  of  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  for  a 
three-year  term. 

Twenty  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  January,  19381 

"As  we  enter  the  new  year,  my 
thoughts  are  on  the  thousands  of  chil- 
dren who  attend  the  public  schools.  I 
am  thinking  of  their  lives,  their  pres- 
ervation and  their  SAFETY,  as  they 
go  to  and  from  school,  as  they  sit  in 
the  classrooms,  and  as  they  play  on 
the  school  grounds.  I  believe  we  as 
superintendents,  principals  and  teach- 
ers have  an  obligation  to  perform  in 
regard  to  the  safety  of  these  little 
'twigs  of  society'  as  they  come  into 
our  care  or  under  our  responsibility." 
— Clyde  A.  Erwin  in  the  monthly 
letter. 


Jouc  MARCH W DIMES 

^•^     They  need 

Wj      YOU! 

PPiJIiMiM 

NASSP  Issues  Bulletin 
On  Staff  Utilization 

What  types  of  experimental  studies 
are  needed  to  determine  possible  bet- 
ter ways  of  utilizing  the  staffs  in  jun- 
ior and  senior  high  schools?  What  are 
some  studies  now  under  way?  What 
might  the  secondary  school  of  the  fu- 
ture be  like  insofar  as  staff  utilization 
is  concerned? 

Answers  to  these  and  other  similar 
questions  are  provided  in  the  January 
1958  issue  of  THE  BULLETIN  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary- 
School  Principals,  entitled  "New  Hori- 
zons in  Staff  Utilization."  This  issue 
is  devoted  entirely  to  the  program  of 
the  Association's  Commission  on  the 
Experimental  Study  of  the  Utilization 
of  the  Staff  in  the  Secondary  School 
appointed  in  May  of  1956. 

Readers  will  find  many  stimulating 
ideas  for  improved  staff  utilization  in 
the  proposals  and  projects  described. 
Final  reports  are  included  on  a  tele- 
vision study  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  and 
a  driver  education  assistant  project 
in  Richwood,  West  Virginia,  as  well 
as  a  variety  of  other  approaches  in 
Utah,  Jefferson  County,  Colorado;  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota;  Snyder,  Texas; 
Beecher,  Illinois;  Newtonville,  Massa- 
chusetts; and  others.  Appraisals  are 
presented  by  a  number  of  authorities 
in  secondary  education. 

Copies  of  this  issue  of  THE  BUL- 
LETIN may  be  secured  from  the 
NASSP,  1201— 16th  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C,  at  $1.50  each, 
with  the  regular  NEA  discount  for 
orders  of  two  or  more  copies. 
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MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 

Winston-Salem.  School  officials  are 
hopeful  that  Winston-Salem  will  be 
the  site  of  one  of  the  State's  first  area 
technical  training  centers. — Winston- 
Salem  Journal-Sentinel,  November  10, 
1957. 

Sampson.  Hobbton  high  school, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $600,- 
000,  was  dedicated  at  ceremonies  Tues- 
day night.  The  Sampsonian,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1957. 

Montgomery.  Montgomery  County 
citizens  have  voted  down  a  proposal 
to  merge  the  county's  five  high  schools 
into  one  consolidated  school.  Hickory 
Record,  December  4,  1957. 

Randolph.  The  Liberty  High  School 
driver  education  class,  the  only  such 
class  in  Randolph  County,  has  re- 
ceived a  new  automobile  for  use  in 
driver  training.  Greensboro  News, 
December  6,  1957. 

Forsyth.  The  Forsyth  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  about  $660,000  worth  of 
school  construction  in  progress  or  con- 
tracted for,  William  C.  Garvey,  busi- 
ness manager,  said  yesterday.  Win- 
ston-Salem Journal,  December  10, 
1957. 

Guilford.  Ten  "priority"  school  con- 
struction projects  yesterday  were  set 
up  by  the  Guilford  County  Board  of 
Education — provided  the  county's  vot- 
ers pass  a  $7,000,000  school  bond  is- 
sue Tuesday.  High  Point  Enterprise, 
December  8,  1957. 

Henderson.  Miss  Helen  Stuart,  ad- 
viser in  physical  education,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  worked 
with  teachers  and  principals  of  the 
Henderson  city  schools  Wednesday 
and  Thursday.  Henderson  Dispatch, 
December  7,  1957. 

Durham.  Five  old  school  buses  and 
a  maintenance  truck  have  been  de- 
clared surplus  and  placed  on  sale,  Les- 
ter A.  Smith,  business  manager  of  the 
County  Schools,  said  today.  Durham 
Sun,  December  4,  1957. 

Thomasville.  City  Schools  Superin- 
tendent George  H.  Arnold  today  said 
that  the  City  Board  of  Education  yes- 
terday passed  a  resolution  requesting 
Davidson  County  Board  of  Education 
and  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
enlarge  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
Thomasville  City  Schools  adminis- 
trative unit  so  that  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  schools  unit  will  be  co- 
terminous with  the  new  boundary 
lines  of  the  City  of  Thomasville. 
Thomasville  Tribune.  December  17, 
1957. 
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National  Education  Association  Urges 
Long  Range  Federal  Support  to  Schools 


A  broad,  long  range  four  and  a 
half  billion  dollar  program  of  fed- 
eral support  for  public  schools  is 
urged  by  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation as  the  main  plank  in  its 
1958  legislative  proposals  for  con- 
sideration by  Congress. 

"Schools  have  been  starved  too 
long,"  NEA  Executive  Secretary  Wil- 
liam G.  Carr  said,  speaking  for  the 
703,000  -  member  association.  "The 
public  schools  are  trying  to  defend 
our  way  of  government  and  advance 
the  well-being  of  the  nation,  yet 
many  people  don't  want  to  give  edu- 
cation the  necessary  financial  help." 

Carr  spoke  at  a  press  conference 
at  which  the  NEA's  Legislative  Com- 
mission presented  the  professional 
organization's  legislative  program  for 
the  second  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress. The  Commission's  report,  which 
translates  NEA  policy  into  an  action 
program,  urged  "an  infusion  of  fed- 
eral funds  for  basic  support  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education," 
and  said  that  federal  funds  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  states  for  dis- 
tribution locally  either  for  school  con- 
struction or  for  supplementing  teach- 
er salaries  without  regard  for  subject 
matter  taught. 

Beginning  federal  contributions  of 
not  less  than  $25  per  school  age  child 
were  urged  with  a  steady  increase  to 
at  least  $100  a  child  in  five  years.  The 
current  average  overall  expenditure 
per  school  age  child  in  the  nation  is 
$332.  It  was  pointed  out  that  districts 
which  have  expended  strong  local  ef- 
forts in  construction  in  recent  years 
could  probably  use  larger  proportions 
of  these  funds  to  raise  salaries. 

The  new  program  also  urged  20,- 
000  undergraduate  scholarships  the 
first  year,  growing  to  80,000  in  four 
years,  and  5,000  graduate  fellowships 
which  would  be  increased  to  15,000 
after  three  years.  This  broad  plan 
which  could  begin  quickly  at  all 
levels,  would  cost  about  40  million 
dollars,  rising  to  160  million  annual- 
ly. 


The  Commission  also  urged 
strengthening  all  aspects  of  the  var- 
ious state  departments  of  education. 
Continued  support  of  the  King- 
Jenkins  Bill  to  provide  tax  equity  for 
teachers  was  also  urged. 

The  report  also  requested  continua- 
tion of  federal  assistance  "for  such 
well-established  and  clearly  useful 
programs  as  vocational  education, 
library  services,  school  lunches,  and 
aid  to  federally-affected  areas.  No 
consideration  should  be  given  to  re- 
duction or  termination  of  these  pro- 
grams until  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  need  can  be  met  from  other 
resources." 

The  new  proposals  urge  "matching 
requirements  and  other  measures  to 
stimulate  state  and  local  effort" 
which  would  allow  states  sufficient 
time  to  increase  their  own  spending 
for  education. 

On  this  point  Carr  emphasized, 
"The  best  evidence  that  local  com- 
munities cannot  handle  the  complete 
job  of  educational  finance  in  the  fu- 
ture is  that  despite  valiant  efforts 
they  haven't  done  so  over  the  years. 
The  American  economy  is  a  rich  and 
powerful  instrument  which  operates 
at  a  higher  level  each  year  with  evi- 
dence that  it  will  continue  to  grow 
steadily.  But  changes  in  the  economy 
have  left  schools  dependent  upon  an 
outmoded  tax  structure." 

The  report  said,  "With  one  half  of 
our  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  revenue  tied  to  local  property 
taxes,  there  is  little  hope  that  local 
governments  can  double  their  con- 
tributions to  education." 

Dr.  Carr  said,  "In  one  phase  of 
government  after  another  we  have 
recognized  that  federal  funds  are 
needed.  Better  schools  are  necessary 
for  survival.  The  American  people 
own  the  schools,  and  they  must  tell 
their  representatives  whether  they 
wish  to  deal  firmly  with  the  accumu- 
lated educational  crises  now  or 
whether  they  wish  to  allow  the  level 


Wilson  Doctor  Becomes 
School  Boards  President 

Dr.  Ralph  L.  Fike  of  Wilson  was 
elected  president  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  School  Boards  Association 
at  its  Delegate  Assembly  on  October 
23. 

Dr.  Fike  is  now  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  Wilson  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. At  one  time,  1926-28,  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Charles  L.  Coon  High  School.  After 
receiving  his  M.D.  degree  in  1932  from 
the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina, 
he  returned  to  Wilson,  where  he  is  at 
present  practicing  medicine  and  sen- 
ior partner  of  the  Woodard-Herring 
Hospital  and  the  Wilson  Clinic.  He 
received  the  "Layman  of  the  Year  in 
Education"  Award  in  1956. 

Other  officers  elected  to  the  Associ- 
ation were:  W.  W.  Sutton,  Goldsboro, 
vice  president;  and  the  following  di- 
rectors: Dr.  D.  J.  Whitener,  Boone; 
John  Entwistle,  Rockingham;  J.  R. 
Battett,  Jr.,  Lillington;  and  J.  C.  Ab- 
bott, Elizabeth  City. 


of    American    education    to    continue 
to  deteriorate." 

The  new  legislative  program  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  increased  scientific 
training  but  insists  that  scholarships 
be  awarded  for  students  to  attend 
institutions  of  their  own  choice  and 
to  pursue  courses  of  study  that  meet 
their  career  goals. 

When  asked  what  would  happen  if 
substantial  support  for  education  is 
not  given  by  Congress,  Carr  said, 
"More  of  our  schools  will  continue  to 
have  many  half-day  sessions,  many 
of  our  best  brains  will  never  attend 
college,  crowded  classrooms  will 
handicap  the  work  of  even  our  best 
teachers,  and  we  will  have  a  nation- 
wide school  system  not  good  enough 
for  the  United  States  in  1958.  From 
here  on,  it's  up  to  the  American 
people." 


SuprZiintendUnt  GoWudL  £>ay<i 


Interest  in  education  is  at  its  greatest  peak  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
This  interest  did  not  come  about  overnight  with  the  realization  that  Russia 
was  able  to  surpass  us  in  certain  technological  advances.  For  a  generation 
or  more,  many  conscious  efforts  by  organizations  and  individuals  on  the 
local  and  national  levels  have  been  exerted  to  the  end  that  a  deep-seated 
interest  in  education  became  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  national  thinking. 

In  recent  years,  and  particularly  in  recent  weeks,  this  interest  has  been 
more  pronounced  than  ever.  Through  radio,  television,  newspapers,  and 
magazines;  through  addresses,  sermons,  panels,  and  forums;  in  formal  and 
informal  situations,  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  citizens  are  interested 
in  their  schools  and  in  their  programs  of  education.  The  arrival  of  the  space 
age  has  accentuated  this  interest,  which  now  is  partially  characterized  by 
a  desire  for  survival. 

Much  that  is  being  printed,  spoken,  or  portrayed  concerning  education 
is  sound  and  unmistakenly  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  On  the  other 
hand,  much  information  which  is  being  disseminated  about  education  is  bi- 
ased, unfounded,  or  only  partially  correct.  And  herein  lies  a  problem  for 
the  citizen  who  earnestly  wants  the  most  authentic  information  available 
concerning  his  schools. 

In  North  Carolina,  accurate  and  up-to-date  information  concerning  ed- 
ucation is  available  through  teachers,  administrators,  school  boards,  and 
certain  professional  organizations.  The  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  usually  have  the  latest  and  most  authentic 
information  concerning  schools  within  the  State.  Not  only  are  the  facts 
available  through  these  sources,  but  interpretations  of  these  facts  are  also 
available.  And,  if  all  the  information  desired  is  not  available  through  one 
source,  other  sources  may  be  utilized. 

Citizens  of  the  State  desire  to  know  the  facts  about  their  schools  and, 
in  large  measure,  are  eager  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  in  the 
schools.  This  will  be  possible  only  when  reliable  information  is  readily  a- 
vailable  to  citizens  and  when  citizens  themselves  are  willing  to  rely  only  on 
that  which  is  authentic. 

The  responsibility  for  better  schools  -  -  at  the  local,  State,  and  national 
levels  -  -  must  be  shared  by  everyone:  those  who  collect  information,  those 
who  interpret  it,  and  those  who  use  it.  Only  when  the  public  is  adequately 
informed  about  its  schools  can  intelligent  planning  for  improvement  take 
place. 
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Human  beings  are  born  un- 
equal and  .  .  .  equal  opportunity 
consists  of  varied  rather  than 
identical  treatment. — Gifford  G, 
Hale. 


Educational  relations  make  the 
strongest  ties — Cecil  Rhodes. 


To  be  conscious  that  you  are 
ignorant  is  a  great  step  toward 
knowledge. — Benjamin   Disralli. 


An  educated  man  is  one  who 
has  finally  discovered  that  there 
are  some  questions  to  which  no- 
body has  the  answers. — Texas 
Outlook. 


Next  to  teachers  and  school 
administrators  themselves  per- 
haps no  other  group  carries  a 
greater  responsibility  than  rep- 
resentatives of  the  press  for  pro- 
moting better  public  understand- 
ing of  educational  problems  and 
progress.  —  Dr.  Lawrence  G. 
Derthick,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education. 


If  we  are  to  achieve  the  quali- 
tative goal  of  universal  educa- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
invest  not  only  upon  a  curricu- 
lum of  high  quality,  but  also 
upon  a  curriculum  with  sufficient 
diversity  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  and  the  diverse  capacities 
of  the  students  whom  we  would 
reach. — Dallas  Herring,  Chair-  j 
man,  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Edu 
cation. 


I  have  long  been  convinced 
that  while  "literature"  is  a  pro- 
per field  of  separate  study, 
"English"  is  not.  "English" 
should  not  be  taught  as  a  sub- 
ject. Rather  it  should  be  taught 
continuously  all  day  long  in  ev- 
ery classroom.  English  is  not  a 
separate  discipline.  It  is  the  me- 
dium the  child  has  to  use  wheth- 
er he  is  writing  a  formal  compo- 
sition or  solving  an  equation. 
Hence,  from  kindergarten  to  col- 
lege, all  teachers  should  be  teach- 
ers of  English. — Clifton  Fadi- 
man. 
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Man- Made  Satellited  and   Cducation,         Galleae   Qiawtk 


Insistent  demands  for  drastic- 
ally revamping  American  edu- 
cation to  throw  vastly  increased 
weight  upon  science  and  tech- 
nology have  re-echoed  through- 
out the  nation  in  the  wake  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  spectacular  suc- 
cess in  launching  its  man-made 
satellites. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  stress 
placed  upon  the  new  urgency  for 
an  expanded  scientific  training 
system,  it  was  James  R.  Killian, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and 
new  Presidential  assistant  for 
science  and  technology,  who 
came  forward  with  a  sober  re- 
minder of  the  unity  of  all  knowl- 
edge. There  is  a  need,  he  said, 
"to  develop  more  sensitive  coup- 
lings, interconnecting  the  scienc- 
es, the  social  sciences,  and  the 
humanities."  H  e  continued : 
"The  liberal  arts  of  our  time 
cannot  be  liberal  if  they  reject 
or  disdain  science  or  technology 
.  .  .  (nor  can)  science  and  tech- 
nology .  .  .  fulfill  their  responsi- 
bilities if  our  scientists  and  en- 
gineers lack  the  humanistic 
quality. .  . ." 

Balanced  approach  to  new  im- 
pacts on  education  was  similar- 
ly advocated  by  the  New  York 
Times  in  its  leading  editorial  on 
November  12.  Says  the  editorial 
in  part : 

"Because  of  that  peculiar  vol- 
atility of  temperament  that 
characterizes  us  as  much  as  any 
people  on  earth,  we  will  now  un- 
doubtedly go  all  out  for  bigger 
and  better  scientific  training, 
scientific  courses,  scientific 
schools,  scientific  scholarships. 
This  is  all  to  the  good,  and  if 
Sputniks  I  and  II  did  nothing 
else  than  awaken  our  country- 
men and  their  political  leaders 
to  a  crying  need,  we  should  be 
grateful  for  that  alone.  But  what 
will  it  require  to  bring  about  the 
realization  in  the  United  States 
that  it  is  not  merely  more  scien- 
tific education  that  we  require, 
but  more  education?  This  is  the 
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real  crux  of  the  question  that  has 
been  facing  the  American  peo- 
ple for  years,  before  Sputnik 
was  ever  heard  of." 

Underlining  its  warning 
against  a  one-sided  educational 
pattern  for  the  nation,  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  continues: 

"Scientists  and  technicians, 
yes,  and  the  more  the  better.  But 
the  essential  base,  before  becom- 
ing scientists  or  technicians  or 
anything  else,  is  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  broader  horizons 
of  life,  the  literature,  the  arts, 
the  history,  the  philosophy,  the 
language,  the  humanistic  studies 
that  constitute  the  foundation 
for  our  culture,  and  place  it  in 
relation  with  the  ages  and  the 
experiences  of  mankind  that 
have  gone  before.  This  is  what 
we  really  need,  what  we  have 
always  needed,  and  what  we 
should  make  sure  does  not  get 
lost  in  the  sudden  rally  to  the 
standard  of  science.  Nor  is  there 
anything  contradictory  between 
stressing  humanistic  as  well  as 
scientific  education.  The  two  are 
not  opposites,  but  rather  correl- 
atives."— NEA  Journal  for  De- 
cember, 1957. 


Enrollment  in  both  public  and 
non-public  institutions  of  higher 
learning  has  increased  from  40,- 
739  to  55,005  since  1951-52.  This 
is  an  increase  of  more  than  14,- 
000  students  within  a  six-year 
period. 

As  the  facts  presented  else- 
where in  this  BULLETIN  show, 
nearly  all  this  increase  is  due  to 
the  larger  number  of  boys  and 
girls  who  have  enrolled  in  insti- 
tutions for  white  students.  Of 
this  increase,  approximately 
6,500  students  enrolled  in  public 
institutions,  whereas  7,800  en- 
rolled in  non-public  institutions. 

Nearly  11,000  of  the  total  in- 
crease during  the  period  enrolled 
in  senior  colleges  and  approxi- 
mately 3,300  enrolled  in  junior 
colleges.  During  this  six-year 
period  the  increase  in  junior  col- 
lege enrollment  was  approxi- 
mately 46  per  cent,  whereas  the 
increase  in  senior  grade  institu- 
tions was  just  half  as  much,  23 
per  cent.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  as  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions increase  at  senior  colleges, 
the  junior  college  has  risen  in 
esteem  and  desirability  for  more 
boys  and  girls. 


Ctcpaniian,,    ^we'Uifceatiai't 


A  third  section  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Education 
Beyond  High  School  dealt  with 
Expansion  and  Diversification. 
The  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions in  this  area  have  been  par- 
aphrased by  Better  Schools  in 
the  following  words : 

1. — Expansion  priority:  "Ex- 
pansion by  addition"  to  existing 
institutions  should  take  priority 
over  establishment  of  new  ones 
to  care  for  larger  numbers  and 
larger  needs  more  immediately 
and  more  economically. 

2 — Community  colleges:  Es- 
tablishment of  these  two-year 
colleges  should  be  considered  by 
communities  anticipating  sub- 
s  t  a  n  t  i  a  1  student-population 
growth,  but  with  caution.  Errors 


made  in  developing  too  many 
small  high  schools  should  not  be 
repeated.  Finance  community 
colleges  so  as  not  to  weaken  fi- 
nancial support  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

3 — Adult  education:  In  view 
of  the  great  need  for  more  in- 
formation in  this  broad  field, 
recommendation  is  for  confer- 
ence or  conferences  of  all  inter- 
ests, not  only  among  education 
groups,  but  also  business,  indus- 
try, labor,  agriculture  and  con- 
sumer groups. 

4 — Education  in  industry:  Get 
one  of  the  large  foundations  to 
make  a  national  study  of  educa- 
tion and  training  programs  in 
business  and  industry,  including 
interrelationships  with  formal 
educational  systems. 


Board  Adopts  Rules  for  Driver  Training 


Rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  operation  of  courses  in  driver 
training  and  safety  education  in  the 
public  high  schools  of  the  State  were 
adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation at  its  first  meeting  of  the  year 
on  January  2. 

The  Rules  and  Regulations  cover 
the  following  aspects  of  the  program: 
(1)  eligibility  of  students,  (2)  pro- 
gram of  instruction,  (3)  instructional 
personnel,  (4)  plan  of  operation  and 
(5)   plan  of  finance. 

According  to  regulations  adopted, 
driver  training  and  safety  education 
courses  shall  consist  of  a  minimum  of 
thirty  clock  hours  for  classroom  in- 
struction and  a  minimum  of  six  clock 
hours  per  student  for  practice  driving. 
The  classroom  phase  of  driver  train- 
ing includes  a  study  of  the  causes  and 
effects  of  traffic  accidents;  mental  and 
physical  characteristics  of  the  driver; 
capacities  and  limitations  of  the  auto- 
mobile; natural  and  man-made  laws 
which  affect  the  driver;  and  coopera- 
tive use  of  facilities  by  pedestrians, 
bicyclists,  and  motorists.  In  the  prac- 
tice-driving phase  of  driver  training, 
the  student  practices  the  procedures 
learned  in  the  classroom  and  develops 
the  fundamental  skills  of  driving. 

Regulations  provide  that  driver 
training  and  safety  education  courses 
may  be  offered  as  a  part  of  the  total 
school  curriculum  during  the  regular 
school  day,  or  at  any  other  time  dur- 
ing the  day  or  the  year  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  county  or  city  board  of 
education. 

Rules  adopted  stipulate  that  any 
regularly  enrolled  student  in  a  public 
high  school  who  has  attained  the 
minimum  age  of  fourteen  years  and 
six  months  shall  be  eligible  to  enroll 
in  the  classroom  phase  of  a  driver 
training  and  safety  education  course. 
A  student  who  has  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted the  classroom  phase  of  the 
course  or  who  is  currently  enrolled 
in  such  a  course  shall  be  eligible  for 
the  practice-driving  phase,  provided 
he  has  in  his  possession  a  restricted 
instruction  permit,  a  learner's  permit, 
or  an  operator's  license,  as  required 
by  motor  vehicle  laws. 

The  rules  also  provide  that  any 
person  meeting  the  qualifications  for 
teaching  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  of  North  Carolina  and 
having  completed  a  minimum  of  two 


semester  hours  of  college  credit  in 
preparation  for  teaching  driver  train- 
ing and  safety  education  shall  be 
eligible  for  certification  as  an  in- 
structor in  this  program.  Persons  se- 
lected as  driver-training  instructors 
must  have  valid  driver  licenses  and 
acceptable   driving  records. 

The  regulations  likewise  provide 
that  those  who  have  been  trained  and 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  and  any  others  who 
have  completed  a  minimum  of  forty 
clock  hours  in  preparation  for  teach- 
ing driver  training  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 1959  may  substitute  such  train- 
ing for  the  required  two  semester 
hours  of  college  training.  Persons  em- 
ployed to  teach  driver  training  and 
safety  education  may  be  paid  from 
the  State  funds  on  the  basis  of  the 
local  salary  schedule  for  academic 
teachers. 

Before  courses  of  driver  training 
and  safety  education  supported  by 
State  funds  may  be  incorporated  in 
the  curriculum  of  any  school,  the 
superintendent  involved  must  submit 
to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  a  proposed  plan  of  opera- 
tion and  a  proposed  budget  for  such 
courses.  The  rules  provide  that  these 
items  must  have  been  approved  and 
certified  by  the  city  or  county  board 
of  education  prior  to  their  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

The  law  provides  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  shall  allot  an- 
nually for  the  use  of  each  school  ad- 
ministrative unit  in  the  State  for 
driver  training  and  safety  education 
courses  its  proportionate  share  of  col- 
lected funds  based  upon  the  current 
annual  enrollment  of  eligible  pupils 
in  each  administrative  unit.  Funds 
not  used  during  a  given  year  shall  be 
cumulative  and  shall  be  used  only  for 
driver  training  and  safety  education. 

The  expanded  driver  training  and 
safety  education  program,  which  will 
soon  go  into  effect  in  North  Carolina 
as  a  result  of  recent  legislation  pro- 
viding for  an  additional  dollar  tax  on 
every  motor  vehicle  for  which  the 
registration  tax  is  paid  at  the  annual 
rate  of  $10.00  or  more,  will  provide 
opportunities  for  the  youth  of  North 
Carolina  to  be  more  efficient  users 
of  existing  traffic  facilities. 


Supervisors  of  Voc.  Ag. 
Added  to  State  Staff 

Two  new  District  Supervisors  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  have  been  ad- 
ded to  the  State  supervisory  staff,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  announcement  by 
A.  G.  Bullard,  State  Supervisor  Voca- 
tional Agriculture,  and  J.  Warren 
Smith,  State  Director  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. 

W.  T.  Johnson  and  J.  W.  Warren, 
Jr.,  were  appointed  to  work  with  Ne- 
gro schools  in  the  improvement  of  vo- 
cational agriculture  programs  in  their 
assigned  areas.  Mr.  Johnson,  who  is 
Executive  Secretary  of  State  Chapter 
of  the  Negro  Farmers  of  America  or- 
ganization, will  continue  such  work 
and  in  addition  supervise  vocational 
agriculture  programs  in  Negro  schools 
west  of  and  including  Caswell,  Ala- 
mance, Chatham,  Lee,  Cumberland, 
and  Robeson  Counties. 

Mr.  Warren,  who  has  for  several 
years  supervised  the  institutional  on- 
farm  training  program,  will  in  addi- 
tion supervise  the  vocational  educa- 
tion departments  in  Negro  schools 
east  of  and  including  the  following- 
counties:  Person,  Orange,  Wake,  Har- 
nett, Sampson,  Bladen,  and  Columbus. 

Both  of  these  persons  will  have  of- 
fices at  the  Agricultural  and  Tech- 
nical College,  Greensboro. 

L.  V.  Ginger  Cites 
Reasons  For 
Soviet  Successes 

President  Lyman  V.  Ginger  of  the 
National  Education  Association  has 
announced  that  the  organization's 
theme  for  1958  is  "Our  Future  Goes 
to  School  Today."  In  making  his  an- 
nouncement, Dr.  Ginger  stated  that 
Soviet  scientific  and  educational  re- 
sults had  been  achieved  "through  a 
well-planned  program"  based  upon 
"philosophies  put  to  work  fifteen  or 
more   years   ago." 

While  warning  that  Soviet  succes- 
ses have  come  about  through  totali- 
tarian methods  inimical  to  our  demo- 
cratic system,  Dr.  Ginger  cited  three 
factors  in  Russia's  education  system 
which  have  contributed  to  Soviet  suc- 
cesses: (1)  class  size  is  kept  small, 
with  about  17  pupils  per  class;  (2) 
teachers  are  well-prepared  in  both 
methods  and  subject  matter;  (3) 
teachers  command  prestige  and  ade- 
quate salaries. 
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Dr.  Cocking  Speaks 
To  School   Designers 

Dr.  Walter  D.  Cocking,  Editor  of 
School  Executive,  was  the  featured 
speaker  at  three  conferences  held  last 
month  for  superintendents,  school 
architects,  and  members  of  the  Di- 
vision of  School  Planning  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dr.  Cocking  spoke  at  a  dinner  meet- 
ing at  each  of  the  conferences  held 
at  High  Point,  Asheville  and  Golds- 
boro.  His  subject  was  the  "Secondary 
School  of  the  Future." 

The  second  day's  program  at  each 
conference  included  discussions  by 
local  talent  covering  the  following 
topics:  educational  planning,  school 
construction  laws,  special  facilities, 
architect-owner  responsibilities,  the 
school  site,  prospective  needs,  and  an 
audience  participation  analysis  of  ma- 
terials, costs,  areas,  and  standards  in 
the  schools  of  the  past. 

These  meetings  were  sponsored  by 
the  Division  of  Superintendents  of 
the  North  Carolina  Education  Asso- 
ciation, the  North  Carolina  Chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects and  the  Division  of  School  Plan- 
ning of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

SREB  Will  Award 
Four  Fellowships 

Four  fellowships  for  research  on 
problems  in  higher  education  are 
available  from  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board,  it  was  announced 
recently. 

The  fellowships  are  for  the  year 
beginning  Sept.  1,  1958,  and  carry 
stipends  of  $5,000  to  $7,000.  They  are 
designed  to  provide  research  experi- 
ence on  general  problems  of  higher 
education  such  as  the  recruitment  of 
college  teachers,  the  recruitment  and 
selection  of  graduate  students,  or  the 
economics  of  higher  education.  The 
fellowships  are  available  both  for 
post  doctoral  and  advanced  pre- 
doctoral  applicants. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained 
directly  from  SREB  (881  Peachtree 
St.,  N.E.,  Atlanta  9,  Ga.)  or  from  the 
chief  administrative  officer  of  the  ap- 
plicant's college  or  university.  The 
fellowships  are  provided  from  funds 
made  available  to  SREB  by  a  grant 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York. 


Professional  Activities  of  Negro  Schools 
Emphasized  in  Current  Publication 


"From  Here  and  There,"  annual 
publication  of  the  Division  of  Negro 
Education,  emphasizes  in  its  current 
issue  research  and  other  activities  of 
importance  which  are  now  taking 
place  among  the  Negro  high  schools 
of  the  State.  Edited  by  Dr.  S.  E. 
Duncan,  State  Supervisor  of  Negro 
Education,  the  19-page  bulletin  pro- 
poses, according  to  its  cover  letter, 
"to  provide  principals  with  informa- 
tion concerning  practices  and  projects 
carried  on  in  various  schools  which 
may  prove  to  be  of  benefit  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  educational  pro- 
grams under  their  supervision." 

Twelve  research  projects  now  go- 
ing on  in  Negro  high  schools  are 
briefly  related  in  the  first  article  of 
the  bulletin;  and  in  a  later  section, 
thirty-four  various  projects  are  brief- 
ly described. 

In  addition  to  emphasis  in  these 
areas,  the  bulletin  cites  important 
news  events  pertaining  to  Negro  high 
schools  throughout  the  State.  For  ex- 
ample, one  article  indicates  that  five 
high  schools  were  added  to  the  ac- 
credited list  for  the  school  term,  1957- 
58.  Another  article  indicates  that  ap- 
proximately seventy  Negro  high 
schools  occupied  new  additions  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  or  had  them  under 
construction.  Twelve  schools  reported 
that  land  had  been  added  to  their 
sites. 

A  statistical  table  indicates  prog- 
ress in  retention  of  Negro  pupils  in 
the  schools,  as  well  as  progress  in 
the  percentage  of  those  who  are 
graduated. 

In  a  special  section  entitled,  "Econ- 
omy of  Time,"  a  number  of  pene- 
trating questions  are  asked  for  the 
reader's  consideration.  For  example, 
"Is  an  assembly  program  justified 
when  pupils  are  taken  from  classes 
or  study?,"  "Should  May  Day  be  the 
culmination  of  activities,  rather  than 
a  separate  program?,"  Should  seniors 
be  permitted  to  spend  five  or  six 
periods  learning  to  march  into  the 
auditorium  for  commencement  exer- 
cises?," "Might  bulletins  and  com- 
mittee meetings  be  substituted  for 
some  faculty  meetings  with  some 
profit?" 

Dr.  Duncan  and  his  staff  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  timely  and  prac- 
tical nature  of  the  articles  included 
in  this  publication.  Sharing  what 
other  schools  are  doing  by  way  of  re- 
search and  other  ivorthwhile  projects 


is  in  itself  commendable.  Factual 
stories  and  special  features  intended 
to  stimulate  teachers  to  improve  in- 
struction are  likewise  worthwhile. 
Here  is  an  excellent  publication  which 
is  doubtless  raising  the  level  of  ad- 
ministration and  instruction  amonp 
many  Negro  schools. 

NCC  To  Sponsor 
Workshop   In 
Family   Relations 

The  Trustees  of  the  Grant  Founda- 
tion have  approved  a  gift  of  $6,00P 
to  North  Carolina  College  for  the 
financing  of  a  Workshop  in  Family 
Relations  during  the  1958  Summer 
School.  The  gift  will  make  possible 
the  granting  of  20  scholarships  to 
North  Carolina  residents  and  15  tc 
residents  of  other  states.  Each  North 
Carolina  scholarship  recipient  will  re- 
ceive $75,  while  $100  scholarships  will 
be  available  to  non-residents. 

The  idea  back  of  the  Family  Rela- 
tions Workshop,  according  to  Dr. 
Joseph  H.  Taylor,  director  of  the 
Workshop,  is  that  family  experiences 
and  community  life  are  part  of  the 
whole  experience  of  the  total  person 
and  affect  his  success  as  a  worker. 
Dr.  Taylor  states,  "In  recent  years 
many  organizations  and  leaders  have 
been  stressing  the  importance  of  de- 
velopment in  personal  and  family 
living.  The  1958  workshop  will  focus 
on  personal  and  family  relations  as 
essential  phases  of  the  development 
of  the  whole  person." 

The  workshop  is  planned  for  all 
persons  who,  either  full-time  or  part- 
time,  directly  or  indirectly,  carry  on 
personal  and  family  life  teaching — 
especially  those  within  the  classrooms 
of  our  public  schools,  and  those  who 
teach  in  voluntary  adult-group  situa- 
tions. Persons  who  teach  personal  and 
family  living  and  also  engage  in  the 
practice  of  related  professions,  such 
as  nursing,  social  work,  medicine, 
health  education,  and  the  ministry, 
are  also  invited  to  participate  in  the 
workshop. 

This  will  be  the  second  summer 
that  a  Workshop  in  Family  Relations 
has  been  conducted  at  North  Caro- 
lina College.  In  1956  a  workshop  was 
sponsored  by  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association. 

Details  for  applying  for  a  scholar- 
ship will  be  announced  later. 


FEBRUARY,   NINETEEN   HUNDRED  AND   FIFTY-EIGHT 


High  School  Students  To  Consider 
Eight  Most  Critical  "Great  Decisions' 


Thousands  of  high  school  students 
across  the  nation  will  devote  from  one 
to  five  periods  a  week,  for  eight  weeks 
beginning  February  2,  1958,  to  "Great 
Decisions  .  .  .  1958" — the  eight  most 
critical  international  relations  ques- 
tions facing  the  American  government 
and  people. 

This  activity  is  the  result  of  experi- 
ments by  social  studies  teachers  in 
twelve  states  this  past  year  with  the 
"Great  Decisions"  program  offered  by 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  a  pri- 
vate, nonpartisan,  educational  organi- 
zation now  in  its  fortieth  year.  Stu- 
dents of  high  school  age,  they  discov- 
ered, can  think  their  way  through  ma- 
jor issues  of  U.  S.  foreign  policy  with 
the  help  of  problem-solving  classroom 
materials. 

Last  spring  "Great  Decisions"  tech- 
niques were  used  in  a  variety  of  teach- 
ing situations,  ranging  from  ninth 
grade  "Problems  of  Democracy"  class- 
es in  Fresno,  California,  to  a  gradu- 
ate refresher  seminar  for  junior  exec- 
utives at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Students'  learning  situations  were 
multiplied  in  scores  of  cities  and 
towns  where  "Great  Decisions"  was  a 
community-wide  effort,  involving  civic, 
church,  farm  and  labor  groups,  with 
the  support  of  local  newspapers  and 
broadcasting  media.  Here,  parents 
and  children  shared  materials,  heard 
the  same  broadcasts,  discussed  the  is- 
sues at  the  dinner  table,  compared 
opinion  ballots,  and  both  gained  from 
the  shared  experience. 

The  program  this  year  will  be  avail- 
able on  a  nation-wide  basis.  New  1958 
materials — available  beginning  in  De- 
cember to  curriculum  supervisors  and 
teachers  will  include  eight  "Great  De- 
cisions .  .  .  1958"  fact  sheets  and  opin- 
ion ballots,  book,  periodical  and 
pamphlet  bibliographies,  a  supple- 
mentary teaching  aid  and  supplemen- 
tary reading  materials. 

The  FPA,  leading  organization  in 
the  field  of  world  affairs  education, 
has  been  praised  for  its  "Great  De- 
cisions" idea  by  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles,  Adlai  Stevenson,  Ches- 
ter Bowles  and  numerous  other  public 
figures.  The  materials  and  program 
are  in  wide  use  through  such  organi- 
zations as  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  the  U.  S.  Jun- 
ior   Chamber   of   Commerce    and   the 


League  of  Women  Voters.  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  last  year  de- 
scribed "Great  Decisions"  as  "well  on 
its  way  to  becoming  a  national  phe- 
nomenon," as  community-wide  pro- 
grams took  place  in  33  states. 

The  eight  topics  to  be  considered 
during  February-March,  1958  will 
deal  with  Russia,  rocket  age  security, 
united  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Af- 
rica, U.  S.  foreign  economic  policy, 
Red  China,  and  the  United  Nations. 
Precise  definition  of  the  topics  is 
changing  under  the  pressure  of  daily 
headlines,  and  will  not  be  released  un- 
til early  January. 

Further  information  about  the 
"Great  Decisions"  program  or  mate- 
rials is  available  from  the  FPA  office 
at  345  East  46th  Street,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.,  or  614  Candler  Building,  At- 
lanta 3,  Georgia. 


Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Terrell 
Marries  Cuyler  Poor 

Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Terrell,  Super- 
visor of  Certification  in  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
was  married  January  1,  1958,  to  Cuy- 
ler Poor  in  the  Canterbury  Episcopal 
Chapel  on  the  campus  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mrs.  Terrell 
has  served  as  supervisor  of  certifica- 
tion in  the  State  Department  and  will 
continue  to  work  in  this  capacity. 

Mr.  Poor  is  an  independent  con- 
sultant engineer,  whose  home  was 
originally  in  Sebego,  Maine.  He  at- 
tended the  University  of  Maine,  after 
which  he  did  graduate  work  at  Rut- 
gers University,  where  he  was  also 
professor  of  engineering  at  a  later 
date. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poor  have  recently 
purchased  a  home  in  Coley  Forest  in 
Raleigh,  where  they  are  now  residing. 


Ohio  College  Dean  Projects  Enrollments 


College  enrollments  in  the  various 
states  have  been  projected  to  1973  by 
Dr.  Ronald  B.  Thompson,  Dean  of 
Special  Services,  Ohio  State  Univers- 
ity. 

Dr.  Thompson  has  projected  these 
enrollments  on  two  bases:   (1)  a  con- 


stant percentage  increase  using  per 
cent  enrolled  for  the  known  year;  (2) 
a  uniformly  increasing  percentage 
based  on  trends  in  each  state. 

For  North  Carolina  Dr.  Thompson's 
projections  are  as  follows: 


Year 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 


College-Age 
Population 

291,910* 

290,208 

293,166 

296,798 

295,183 

298,680 
298,885 
299,295 
303,358 
308,662 

318,191 
332,916 
342,431 
345,022 
355,544 

373,127 
390,949 
410,401 
416,092 
417,555 


College  % 

Enrollment         Enrolled 


43,998* 
40,482* 
41,765* 
42,840* 
46,870* 

50,652* 

50,810 

50,880 

51,571 

52,473 

54,092 
56,596 
58,213 
58,654 
60,442 

63,432 
66,461 
69,768 
70,736 
70,984 


1970  418,987  71,228 

1971  425,593  72,351 

1972  432,718  73,562 

1973  434,704  73,900 

*  1950  Census  and  Office  of  Education. 


15.1 
13.9 
14.2 
14.4 
15.9 

17.0 
17.0 
17.0 
17.0 

17.0 

17.0 
17.0 
17.0 
17.0 
17.0 

17.0 
17.0 
17.0 
17.0 
17.0 

17.0 
17.0 
17.0 
17.0 


Assuming  a 
uniformly  (0.4%) 

increasing 
percentage  of 
attendance  of 
the  college-age 
population. 

College 
Enrollment 


% 
17.4 
17.8 
18.2 
18.6 


19.0 
19.4 
19.8 
20.2 
20.6 

21.0 
21.4 
21.8 
22.2 
22.6 

23.0 

23.4 
23.8 
24.2 


52,006 
53,275 
55,211 
57,411 

60,456 
64,586 
67,801 
69,692 
73,242 

78,357 
83,663 
89,467 
92,372 
94,367 

96,367 

99,589 

102,977 

105,198 
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National   Library  Week 
March   16-22,  1958 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  cele- 
bration of  National  Library  Week, 
March  16-22,  in  the  schools  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mrs.  Grace  Rodenbough,  Supervisor 
of  Stokes  County  schools,  is  chairman 
of  the  North  Carolina  Committee. 
For  suggestions  for  planning  for  this 
celebration  write:  National  Library 
Week  Committee,  Box  2889,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Scholastic  Magazines 
Announce  Awards 

A  literary  competition  for  high 
school  students  will  be  conducted  for 
the  thirty-third  consecutive  time  this 
year  by  Scholastic  Magazines,  it  was 
announced  recently. 

More  than  150,000  teenage  writers 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  expected  to  enter  the  1958-59 
Scholastic  Writing  Awards.  About 
100,000  entered  last  year's  competi- 
tion. 

The  Scholastic  Writing  Awards, 
conducted  by  Scholastic  Magazines 
and  sponsored  this  year  for  the  fourth 
time  by  the  W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Com- 
pany, were  established  in  1924  to  rec- 
ognize and  encourage  talented  high 
school  writers  and  to  provide  an  in- 
centive for  creative  achievement  in 
the  classroom. 

The  contest  is  divided  into  senior 
and  junior  high  school  divisions.  Cash 
prizes  totaling  $3,300  and  Sheaffer 
fountain  pens  are  awarded  for  top  en- 
tries in  short  story,  short-short  story, 
poetry,  essay,  article  and  drama  cate- 
gories. In  addition,  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Knox  College  (Gales- 
burg,  111.)  offer  four-year  tuition 
scholarships  for  qualified  high  school 
seniors  interested  in  creative  writing 
whose  work  shows  special  promise  in 
the  Scholastic  Magazines  Writing 
Awards. 

All  students  in  grades  6  through  12 
enrolled  in  any  public,  private  or  par- 
ochial school  in  the  United  States,  its 
possessions  or  Canada  are  eligible  to 
enter  Scholastic  Magazines  Writing 
Awards.  Students  in  Grades  10,  11 
or  12  are  eligible  for  the  Senior  Di- 
vision; students  in  Grades  6,  7,  8,  or 
9  are  eligible  for  the  Junior  Divisions. 
Entry  Blanks  and  full  information 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Scho- 
lastic Magazines  Writing  Awards,  33 
W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

FEBRUARY,  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-EIGHT 


National  Corporation  Announces 
Semifinalists  in  Scholarship  Program 

82  Tar  Heel  Schools  Place  227  Contestants 


Scholarships  worth  $4  million  and 
the  highest  academic  honors  were  one 
step  closer  for  7,500  of  America's 
high  school  seniors  following  release 
of  the  names  of  semi-finalists  recent- 
ly by  the  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Corporation. 

Eighty-two  high  schools  of  North 
Carolina  furnished  227  of  these  semi- 
finalists. 

The  honored  students  outscored 
some  300,000  fellow  seniors  on  the 
Scholarship  Qualifying  Test  given  on 
October  22.  These  semifinalists  took 
a  three-hour  College  Board  Examina- 
tion on  January  11  to  decide  the  final- 
ists in  the  competition  for  800  merit 
scholarships.  These  will  be  announced 
about  May  1.  Last  year  15  seniors 
from  North  Carolina  received  schol- 
arships. Those  not  winning  scholar- 
ships will  be  given  Certificates  of 
Merit,  attesting  to  their  ability  and 
thus  enabling  these  students  to  be  con- 
sidered for  other  awards  and  prizes. 

The  Test,  administered  on  October 
22,  was  a  college  aptitude-type  test 
designed  to  differentiate  among  stu- 
dents of  high  verbal  and  qualitative 
abilities.  Students  with  outstanding 
abilities  in  these  areas  are  considered 
most  likely  to  benefit  from  a  college 
education  and  hence  are  suitable  risks 
for  the  investment  of  scholarship 
funds.  The  NMSC  competition  meas- 
ures a  student  against  fellow  resi- 
dents of  his  state,  and  picks  the  best 
in  each  state. 

North  Carolina  seniors  qualifying 
in  the  semi-finalist  group  came  from 
78  public  schools  and  four  non-public 
schools.  Two  hundred  and  seventeen 
are  attending  public  schools,  54  in  30 
schools  located  in  county  units  and 
163  in  43  city  units.  Ten  seniors  are 
attending  the  four  non-public  schools. 

Charlotte  placed  the  largest  number 
of  seniors  in  the  semifinalist  group — 
24  from  the  Myers  Park  High  School, 
seven  from  the  Central  High  School, 
and  one  from  the  Harding  High 
School.  Next  largest  numbers  placed 
by  Tar  Heel  schools  were:  Raleigh, 
12;  Durham,  10;  Asheville,  9;  High 
Point,  9;  Winston-Salem,  9  (Hanes  1 
and  Reynolds  8);  Greensboro,  7;  and 
New  Hanover   (Wilmington)   7. 

North  Mecklenburg  placed  six  sen- 
iors in  the  semifinalist  group,  where- 
as Chapel  Hill  and  Washington  have 


five  each.  Four  each  are  enrolled  at 
Swannanoa  (Chas.  D.  Owen),  Waynes- 
ville  and  Salem  Academy  (non-pub- 
lic). 

Schools  placing  three  seniors  on  the 
list  are:  Canton,  Gastonia,  Greenville, 
Hickory,  Lenoir,  E.  Mecklenburg 
(Matthews),  Morganton,  Leaksville 
(Spray),  and  Statesville.  Two  seniors 
were  successful  from  the  following 
schools:  Asheville  School  (non-pub- 
lic), St.  Genevieve  (non-public),  Swain 
County  (Bryson  City),  Burlington, 
Cary,  West  Mecklenburg,  Concord, 
Fayetteville,  Cool  Springs  (Forest 
City),  Goldsboro,  Hamlet,  Henderson- 
ville,  Jamestown,  Kannapolis,  Kings 
Mountain,  Marion,  New  Bern,  Cathe- 
dral Latin  (Raleigh,  non-public) , 
Reidsville,  Southern  Pines,  and  Thom- 
asville. 

One  student  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing schools  was  named  as  a  semi- 
finalist: Albemarle,  Beaufort,  Bre- 
vard, China  Grove,  Clinton,  Northern 
(Durham),  East  Bend,  Elizabeth  City, 
Enka,  Farmville,  Garner,  Graham, 
Curry  (Greensboro),  Jackson,  Jones- 
ville,  Kinston,  Landis,  Lumberton, 
Monroe,  Mooresville,  Murphy,  New- 
ton, North  Wilkesboro,  Rocky  Mount, 
Roxboro,  St.  Pauls,  Salisbury,  Shelby, 
Smithfield,  Snow  Camp,  Teacheys 
(Wallace-Rose  Hill),  Walkertown,  and 
Warrenton. 

Dr.   Fuller  To  Speak 
To  Supts.,   Principals 

Dr.  Edgar  Fuller,  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers,  will  speak  to  super- 
intendents and  principals  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Education  Association  which  meets  in 
Asheville  March  21-22.  Dr.  Fuller's 
talk  will  be  at  a  joint  luncheon  of 
these  two  groups  on  March  14  at  1:00 
o'clock.  Tickets  for  the  luncheon  are 
$1.50  each  and,  according  to  Mildred 
Mooneyhan,  Chapel  Hill,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Division  of  Princi- 
pals, must  be  ordered  in  advance 
prior  to  March  14.  No  tickets  will  be 
sold  in  Asheville,  she  states, 

North  Carolina  Sto.  Lmrary     ? 
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Publication  Summarizes  Integration 
Developments  in  Public  Schools 


Recent  developments  concerning  inte- 
gration in  the  public  schools  are  sum- 
marized in  the  August  number  of  R,ace 
Relations  Law  Reporter,  published  by 
Vanderbilt  University  School  of  Law. 
This  summary  is  as  follows  : 

■Statewide  integration  of  schools  in 
Delaware  has  been  ordered  by  the 
federal  district  court  in  that  state. 
This  order  emerged  from  the  consolida- 
tion of  seven  e:ises  filed  in  that  state 
by  Negro  school  children  against  vari- 
ous local  school  officials  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  court  not  only 
ordered  admission  to  the  specific  schools 
named  in  the  suit,  but  also  directed  the 
State  Board  to  present  a  plan  accom- 
plishing desegregation  of  all  schools  in 
the  state  by  the  fall,  1957,  term. 

Two  Florida  cases  involved  the 
"Pupil  Assignment  Law"  in  that  state. 
In  one  case  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  reversed 
and  remanded  a  district  court  decision 
which  had  denied  relief  to  Negro  plain- 
tiffs. The  denial  of  relief  had  been  on 
the  ground  that  application  to  a  par- 
ticular school  had  not  been  denied.  The 
Court  of  Appeals,  however,  stated  that 
such  an  application  was  not  required 
nor  was  it  requisite  that  procedures 
under  the  Florida  act  be  exhausted 
where  a  policy  of  non-integration  had 
been  adopted  by  local  officials.  In  the 
other  Florida  case  the  denial  by  a  local 
board  of  a  transfer  of  a  Negro  pupil 
to  a  "white"  school  was  upheld  by  the 
federal  district  court  as  not  based  on 
racial  grounds. 

In  Maryland  a  plan  by  one  county  for 
gradual  integration  based  on  classroom 
availability  and  other  factors  was  ap- 
proved by  the  federal  district  court. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit,  acting  for  the  second  time  on 
the  Dallas,  Texas,  case,  declared  that 
"faith  .  .  .  without  works,  is  not 
enough,"  and  directed  that  desegrega- 
tion be  undertaken  "with  all  deliberate 
speed".  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit  affirmed  a  decision  of 
a  federal  district  court  which  had  held 
the  Virginia  Pupil  Placement  Act  to  be 
unconstitutional  and  directed  the  ad- 
mission of  Negro  children  to  schools  in 
Newport  News  and  Norfolk.  The  decree 
of  a  federal  district  court  requiring  the 
integration  of  schools  in  Arlington 
County,  Virginia,  was  revised  to  require 
immediate  integration. 

The  conviction  of  John  Kasper  for 
violation  of  a  restraining  order  against 
interfering  with  the  integration  of  a 
high  school  in  Clinton,  Tennessee,  was 


upheld  on  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Sixth  Circuit.  In  another 
case  arising  out  of  the  same  situation, 
Kasper  and  six  other  defendants  were 
convicted  in  a  federal  district  court. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
dismissed  as  moot  an  appeal  by  Negro 
school  teachers  in  South  Carolina  from 
a  decision  of  a  three-judge  federal  dis- 
trict court  involving  the  unconstitution- 
ality of  a  South  Carolina  act  prohibit- 
ing the  employment  of  members  of  the 
NAACP  as  teachers,  following  the  re- 
peal of  the  act  in  question. 


Mary  F.   Kennon 
Elected  Treasurer 
ALA  Committee 


Mary  Frances  Kennon,  Assistant 
State  School  Library  Adviser,  was 
recently  elected  treasurer  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  "Librarianship  as  a 
Career"  of  the  American  Library 
Association. 

Miss  Kennon,  formerly  of  the 
Baltimore  City  Schools,  is  now  serv- 
ing librarians  in  North  Carolina  for 
the  second  year. 


Prospective  Teachers  Study 
in  Various  Major  Fields 


The  students  who  were  awarded  the 
first  300  regular  scholarships  last  fall 
from  the  "Scholarship  Loan  Fund  for 
Prospective  Teachers"  provided  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1957  are  study- 
ing in  a  variety  of  major  fields  in 
36  institutions  of  higher  learning,  ac- 
cording to  Nile  F.  Hunt,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  making 
the  awards. 

A  tabulation  of  the  major  fields  of 
study  of  these  300  students  shows  the 
following: 

131  in  elementary  education 
33  in  mathematics 
31  in  English 
25  in  home  economics 
22  in  commercial  education 
20  in  science 
11  in  music 
9  in  social  studies 
7  in  foreign  languages 
6  in  physical  education 
5  in  other  subject  areas,  including 
special  education,  library  science, 
and  industrial  arts. 
By   institutions   these   students   are 
now  enrolled  in  11  public  and  15  non- 
public   institutions — 29    senior   and    7 
junior — as  follows:  East  Carolina  Col- 
lege 93,  Appalachian   State  Teachers 
College  47,  Woman's   College  U.N.C. 
25,  Western  Carolina  College  16,  At- 
lantic Christian  College   10,  Univers- 
ity of  North  Carolina  8,  High  Point 
College    8,    Lenoir   Rhyne    College    8, 
Wingate  Junior  College  7,  Flora  Mac- 
donald   College   6,   N.   C.    College   at 
Durham  5,  Catawba  College  5,  Shaw 
University    5,    A.    and    T.    College    4, 
Greensboro   College   4,   Guilford   Col- 
lege   4,    Pfeiffer    College    4,    Wake 
Forest     College     4,     Elizabeth     City 
Teachers  College  3,  Meredith  College 


3,  Montreat  College  3,  Louisburg  Col- 
lege 3,  Mars  Hill  College  3,  St.  Au- 
gustine's College  3,  Pembroke  State 
College  2,  Fayetteville  Teachers  Col- 
lege 2,  Duke  University  2,  Elon  Col- 
lege 2,  Brevard  College  2,  Campbell 
College  2,  Livingstone  College  2, 
Winston- Salem  Teachers  College  1, 
Chowan  College  1,  Gardner- Webb 
College  1,  Bennett  College  1,  and 
Johnson  C.    Smith  University  1. 

Each  of  these  300  students  will  re- 
ceive $350  this  year  as  aid  in  pre- 
paration as  a  public  school  teacher. 
The  loans  bear  interest  at  4  per  cent 
beginning  with  the  year  following  ful- 
fillment of  the  requirements  for  a 
teacher's  certificate  based  upon  the 
bachelor's  degree.  However,  each  loan 
of  $350  plus  interest  accrued  may  be 
discharged  with  each  full  year  taught 
by  the  recipient  in  a  public  school  in 
North   Carolina. 

Cora   Paul   Bomar 
To  Serve  On 
National  Committee 

Cora  Paul  Bomar,  School  Library 
Adviser,  was  recently  selected  by  the 
National  Council  for  Teachers  of 
English  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Junior  High  School 
Book  List.  In  this  capacity  she  will 
assist  in  editing  the  new  edition  of 
Your  Reading,  publication  of  the 
Council  for  junior  high  grades. 

Miss  Bomar  will  be  responsible  for 
selecting  books  in  the  category,  "Ad- 
venture, Real  and  Fictional." 

Congratulations  to  Miss  Bomar, 
whose  helpful  assistance  throughout 
North  Carolina  will  once  again  be 
extended  to  the  national  level. 

NORTH  CAROLINA   PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


What  Causes  School 
Fires?  Where  Do 
They  Originate? 

School  fires  originate  from  numer- 
ous causes,  according  to  a  study  of 
300  fires  by  the  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association. 

Electrical  causes  accounted  for  34.5 
per  cent  of  these  300  fires  which  oc- 
curred throughout  the  nation  during 
the  past  50  years.  A  majority  of  these, 
29.1  per  cent,  were  due  to  overloaded 
or  short  circuit  wiring. 

Defective  or  poor  installation  of 
heating  and  cooking  equipment  ac- 
counted for  18.4  per  cent  of  these 
fires.  Other  causes  were  the  following: 

Incendiary     12.6% 

Smoking  and  matches....   11.6% 

Lighting    5.8% 

Rags  and  mops   4.9% 

Gas  explosives  2.9% 

Outside  causes  1.9% 

Children  and  matches....     1.0% 
Light  bulbs  and  curtains.      1.0% 

Sparks  on  roof 1.0% 

Miscellaneous   4.4% 

Fires,  it  appears  from  this  report, 
may  originate  in  most  any  place. 
Highest  number,  48,  of  the  300  fires 
reported  by  NFPA  originated  in  class- 
rooms. Unused  areas  were  the  place 
of  origin  in  the  case  of  41  of  these 
fires.  Other  places  of  origin  were  the 
following:  furnace  room  30,  storage 
room  28,  auditorium  20,  stage  18,  un- 
known usage  17,  janitor's  room  11, 
floor  or  ceiling  10,  gymnasium  10, 
manual  training  room  9,  hallway  8, 
kitchen  7,  wall  7,  laboratory  7,  under 
building  or  in  yard  6,  office  6,  cafe- 
teria 4,  teachers'  room  3,  library  3, 
student  locker  room  3,  utility  room  2, 
and  lavatory  2. 

The  NFPA  report  also  lists  the  fa- 
tal school  fires  which  have  occurred 
throughout  the  country.  Among  these 
were  the  following  which  happened  in 
North  Carolina: 

Nov.  16,  1917,  Asheville,  Elementa- 
ry School,  seven  children  who  reen- 
tered building  to  save  clothing  burned 
to  death.  Cause:  unknown. 

Apr.  20,  1949,  Landis  Public  School, 
boiler  explosion  killed  two  workmen. 
Cause:  unknown. 

Feb.  22,  1957,  Flat  Rock  Elementa- 
ry School,  nine-year  old  crippled  boy 
unable  to  escape;  teacher  fatally 
burned.   Cause:  unknown. 

Other  recent  typical  fires  causing 
loss  of  property  included  the  following 
in  North  Carolina: 

Feb.  6,  1957,  near  Mt.  Airv,  $135,- 
000. 


Calendar  of  Professional   Meetings 
Conferences,  Workshops,   Institutes 

March  2-5  — Association  for  Higher  Education,   Chicago 

March  2-6  —Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  De- 

velopment, Seattle 

March  7-8  — Fifth   Annual    North    Carolina   Adult   Education 

Conference,   Woman's    College   Library,    Greens- 
boro 

March  16-22  — National  Library  Week 

March  19  — North    Carolina    Association    of    Future    Home- 

makers   of  America,   Raleigh 

March  19-20  — Music   Educators   National  Convention,   Los 

Angeles 

March  20-22  — NCEA  State  Meeting,  Asheville 

March  22-26  —Department    of    Elementary    School    Principals, 

Philadelphia 

March  27-29  — -North  Carolina  Teachers  Association,  Raleigh 

March  29-April  2     — Regional  Meeting  of  AASA,  Cleveland 

March  31-April  3     — American   Personnel   and   Guidance   Association, 
St.  Louis 

April  6  —Easter 

April  6-11  — Association  of  Childhood  Education,  Internation- 

al, Atlantic  City 

April  8-12  — International   Council  for  Exceptional   Children, 

Kansas  City 

April  11-12  — North    Carolina   High    School   Library   Associa- 

tion, Raleigh 

April  17-19  — National  School  Boards  Association  Annual  Con- 

vention, Miami  Beach 

April  29-May  2        — Annual    Convention    American    Industrial    Arts 
Association,   Boston 

May  18-21  — National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 

Omaha 

June  9-13  — Southern    States    Work    Conference,    Daytona 

Beach 

June  29-July  4         — National    Education   Association,   Cleveland 


July  9,  1954,  Denton,  $125,000. 

The  complete  report  entitled  Occu- 
pancy Fire  Record  No.  FR  57-1  is 
available  from  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association  at  fifty  cents  per 
copy. 


Free  Symphony 
Concerts 

High  school  students  and  their 
chaperones  may  attend  free  one-hour 
symphony  concerts  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  from  April  22  through  Sunday, 
May   25,   1958. 

The  concerts,  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Merriweather  Post,  will  be  given  each 
evening  at  7:45  for  five  weeks  by  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Howard  Mitchell. 
Reservations  should  be  sent  to  Ralph 
Black,  manager,  Hotel  Roosevelt,  lfith 
and  V  Sts.,  Washington  !),  D.  C. 


FEBRUARY,   NINETEEN   HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-EIGHT 


Legion   Reverses 
Policy  on  Teaching 
Communism 

The  American  Legion  recently  re- 
versed its  long-standing  policy  against 
teaching  anything  about  communism 
in  the  public  schools. 

At  a  meeting  held  last  November 
in  Indianapolis,  a  resolution  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee 
which  calls  for  legionaires  to  work 
with  local  and  state  school  officials  to 
provide  "suitable  courses  designed  to 
deepen  the  understanding  of  and  loy- 
alty to  American  democratic  ideals 
and  institutions  and  to  expose  the  fal- 
lacies of  communism." 

James  F.  Davis,  Jr..  of  Greenville. 
N.  C,  Americanism  chairman,  said 
that  his  commission  will  work  toward 
developing  a  model  textbook  for  such 
courses.  The  project  will  be  financed 
by  a  $20,000  gift  from  the  women's 
auxiliary. 
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Woodring  Recommends  Reorganization 


BONERS... 


"The  present  organization  of  our 
school  system,  with  its  eight-year  ele- 
mentary school,  four-year  high  school, 
and  four-year  college,  is  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  American  philosophy 
of  education  as  well  as  with  the  facts 
of  child  growth  and  the  rates  of  in- 
tellectual maturing,"  writes  educator 
Paul  Woodring  in  his  new  hook  "A 
Fourth  of  a  Nation",  recently  pub- 
lished by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 

"Elementary  education",  Dr.  Wood- 
ring  says,  "does  not  require  eight 
years;  secondary  education  can  start 
at  twelve  as  logically  as  at  fourteen. 
At  sixteen  the  adolescent  has  a  mental 
age  about  as  high  as  it  will  ever  be, 
and  if  he  is  ever  to  be  able  to  begin 
higher  education  he  may  as  well  start 
it  then.  The  postponement  of  higher 
education  until  the  student  is  eight- 
een is  a  wasteful  and  unnecessary  de- 
lay. It  has  caused  our  liberal  educa- 
tion to  be  compressed  into  two  years. 
The  upper  two  years  of  college  are 
now  made  up  largely  of  professional 
or  specialized  preprofessional  work, 
which  logically  does  not  belong  in  the 
liberal  arts  college  at  all." 

Dr.  Woodring  proposes  a  new  sys- 
tem of  education  which  begins  with 
the  ungraded  primary  school,  which 
a  child  would  enter  between  the  ages 
of  five  to  seven.  "The  primary  school 
would  combine  the  work  of  a  good 
kindergarten  with  that  of  the  present 
first  and  second  grades.  The  child 
would  remain  in  the  primary  room  for 
an  indefinite  period,  although  normal- 
ly for  two  or  three  years  rather  than 
one.  The  decision  as  to  when  he  would 
be  moved  on  into  the  elementary 
school  would  be  made  by  the  teacher 
after  conferences  with  the  parents 
and  the  school  psychologist,  but  the 
decision  would  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  readiness  for  the  third  grade  rather 
than  cr.  either  age  or  length  of  time 
in  the  primary  room.  Readiness  would 
be  judged  in  terms  of  physical,  emo- 
tional, and  social  maturity  as  well  as 
capacity  for  learning.  One  evidence 
of  this  maturity  and  capacity  for 
learning  would  be  the  child's  ability 
to  read  at  some  predetermined  level. 

"Some  few  children  who  are  ma- 
ture in  all  respects  and  have  learned 
to  read  easily  would  move  into  the 
elementary  school  at  the  age  of  seven 
or  seven  and  one  half;  probably  the 
majority  would  be  ready  when  they 
are  eight  or  eight  and  a  half,  but 
some  would  not  be  ready  until  they 


are  nine.  An  effort  should  be  made 
to  keep  either  children  or  parents 
from  assuming  that  any  given  age  is 
the  'normal'  or  expected  age  for  be- 
ginning elementary  school.  Children 
would  be  moving  into  and  out  of  the 
primary  school  at  frequent  intervals, 
and  little  attention  would  be  given  to 
chronological  age.  At  this  age  the 
concept  of  'failure'  should  be  avoided, 
and  because  the  primary  room  is  un- 
graded, it  could  be  avoided  more  easi- 
ly than  under  the  present  system. 

"In  the  graded  elementary  school 
major  stress  would  be  placed  upon 
learning  the  skills  of  writing,  spelling, 
and  arithmetic,  and  there  should  be  a 
continued  effort  to  improve  skill  in 
reading.  Regular  reports  would  be 
made  to  parents  of  the  child's  success 
in  learning  these  skills,  and  this  suc- 
cess would  be  reported  as  distinct 
from  the  reports  which  would  also  be 
made  of  his  social  adjustment.  If  a 
child  is  slow  in  arithmetic  or  reading, 
his  parents  would  be  informed  of  the 
fact  so  that  they  might  make  their 
plans  for  him  accordingly.  They 
would  not  be  told  merely  that  his  work 
is  'satisfactory'  in  terms  of  his  ability. 

"The  average  child  would  enter 
high  school  at  about  the  time  he  now 
enters  the  junior  high  school,  roughly 
when  he  is  twelve  or  thirteen.  Because 
of  the  adjustments  already  made  in 
terms  of  total  maturation,  a  few  will 
be  younger  and  some  older;  but  the 
group  would  be  more  homogeneous  in 
terms  of  readiness  for  high  school 
than  is  the  case  in  present-day  schools, 
which  promote  on  the  basis  of  age 
alone. 

"Despite  this  relative  homogeneity, 
distinct  differences  in  learning  capaci- 
ty would  be  apparent  by  the  time  the 
child  is  in  high  school,  and  the  high 
school  would  be  prepared  to  meet  these 
differences.  All  children  in  the  high 
school  grades — 7,  8,  9,  and  10 — would 
have  some  experiences  in  common, 
each  grade  would  be  grouped  together 
in  a  home  room  for  social  purposes 
and  for  those  academic  activities 
which  do  not  make  rigorous  demands 
on  intellectual  capacity.  But  when 
they  studied  mathematics,  science,  his- 
tory, or  literature,  they  would  be  re- 
grouped for  each  activity  on  the  basis 
of  demonstrated  ability  in  that  par- 
ticular subject. 

"Graduation  from  high  school  would 
occur  at  the  age  of  about  sixteen  for 


Shakespeare  was  born  in  the  year 
1564,   supposedly  on   his  birthday. 

Q. — Tell  all  you  know  about  Keats. 

A. — I  don't  know  anything,  I  don't 
even  know  what  they  are. 

An  interval  in  music  is  the  distance 
from  one  piano  to  the  next. 

Q. — In  what  circumstances  does  the 
4th  act  of  Hamlet  begin? 

A. — It  commences  immediately  aft- 
er the  3rd  act. 

Q. — What  did  Paul  Revere  say  at 
the  end  of  his  famous  ride? 

A.— Whoa! 

Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  the  Gettys- 
burg Address  while  traveling  from 
Washington  to  Gettysburg  on  the  back 
of  an  envelope. 

Many  of  the  Indian  heroes  were 
killed,  which  proved  very  fatal  to 
them. 

The  conquest  of  Ireland  began  in 
1170  and  is  still  going  on. 

Q. — Where  was  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  signed? 

A. — At  the  bottom. 

the  average  student,  although  some 
would  be  a  little  younger  and  some, 
who  have  matured  slowly  or  who  learn 
with  difficulty,  would  be  seventeen. 
After  high  school  graduation,  three 
courses  are  open  to  the  student.  He 
may  go  to  work  immediately;  he  may 
enroll  in  a  trade  school  or  junior  col- 
lege, which  would  be  open  to  all  high 
school  graduates;  or,  if  he  passes  the 
entrance  examinations,  he  could  enroll 
in  the  liberal  arts  college. 

"Those  who  chose  to  attend  a  trade 
school  or  junior  college  for  a  year  or 
two  before  going  to  college  would  find 
additional  education  profitable.  The 
junior  college  would  be  an  all-purpose 
institution,  and  would  include  trade 
and  commercial  courses  in  great  va- 
riety as  well  as  some  general  educa- 
tion, including  English,  mathematics, 
history,  and  the  sciences.  But  the  em- 
phasis would  be  on  terminal  courses 
of  a  practical  value;  the  junior  college 
would  not  be  intended  as  preparation 
for  professional  courses  or  for  gradu- 
ate work  in  the  universities. 

"Teachers  for  the  primary,  elemen- 
tary, and  high  schools  would  take  the 
degree  Master  of  Arts  in  teaching. 
This  degree  would  require  two  years 
of  professional  work  following  the  lib- 
eral arts  degree.  With  the  liberal  arts 
college  moved  down  two  years,  the 
teacher  would  begin  his  career  at 
about  the  same  age  he  now  does,  but 
every  teacher  would  be  both  liberally 
and  professionally  educated." 

NORTH  CAROLINA   PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


SSWC  Issues  Progress  Report  On  Education 


A  Report  of  Educational  Progress 
in  the  Southern  States  during  the 
Year  1956-57,  issued  recently  by  the 
Southern  States  Work  Conference 
on  Educational  Problems,  include 
a  statement  concerning  North  Caro- 
lina's public  education.  Excerpts 
from  this  statement  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  continued  to  make 
steady  progress  in  public  education 
during  the  school  year  1956-57. 

As  the  building  program  under 
the  stimulation  of  state  aid  goes  for- 
ward, there  has  been  consolidation  of 
both  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  More  than  $40  million  of  the 
$50  million  provided  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1953  has  been  allotted 
to  the  local  units,  and  bond  issues 
and  moneys  from  other  local  sources 
have  increased  the  expenditures  for 
new  school  facilities.  Appraised 
value  of  public  school  property 
passed  the  half  billion  dollar  mark. 

With  the  assistance  of  local  super- 
visors of  instruction  and  State  De- 
partment consultants,  the  instruc- 
tional program  has  been  strength- 
ened in  its  several  phases.  Confer- 
ences on  music  education,  physical 
education  and  recreation,  health  edu- 
cation, driver  education,  social  stu- 
dies, math  and  science,  school  libra- 
ries, educational  tests  and  measure- 
ments, language  arts,  and  vocational 
subjects  have  been  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  state.  Annual  meetings 
of  various  groups  of  teachers,  super- 
visors, principals,  and  superintend- 
ents have  also  been  held — each  look- 
ing toward  a  better  instructional  pro- 
gram. The  State  Department  held 
a  two-day  workshop  in  the  fall  and  a 
similar  workshop  in  June,  1957. 

As  an  aid  to  the  instructional  pro- 
gram and  the  better  administration 
of  the  schools,  the  State  Department 
has  issued  various  publications  and 
mimeographed  material.  Printed  pub- 
lications were  the  following:  The 
Constitution  of  North  Carolina, 
School  Visits  to  Raleigh,  About  Go- 
ing to  College;  and  reprints  of  In- 
door Play  Activities  and  Evaluation 
of  Sets  of  Books  for  School  Libra- 
ries. Work  is  now  progressing  on 
the  preparation  of  three  new  publi- 
cations to  be  printed  next  year: 
Driver  Education,  Language  Arts 
for  the  High  School,  and  Science  for 
High  Schools. 


The  collection  and  dissemination  of 
information  about  the  public  schools 
has  continued.  In  addition  to  the 
facts  presented  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina Public  School  Bulletin,  which 
is  issued  monthly  during  the  school 
year,  a  number  of  special  studies 
have  been  made:  Follow-Up  Survey 
of  1956  High  School  Graduates  in 
North  Carolina,  North  Carolina  Pub- 
lic School  Survey,  Fall  1956,  and 
The  Supply  and  Demand  of  North 
Carolina   Teachers,   1956-57. 

Enrollment  in  the  public  schools 
continued  to  increase,  the  estimated 
figure  for  the  year  being  1,040,000. 
More  students  are  attending  the 
high  schools,  with  approximately 
40,000  graduates  in  1957.  Nearly 
half  of  the  state's  enrollment  is  be- 
ing transported  at  public  expense.  In 
our  state  today,  more  teachers  are 
teaching  more  children  in  better 
buildings  than  ever  before  in  our 
history. 

Though  the  demand  for  teachers 
continues  to  exceed  our  supply,  we 
have  been  able  to  hold  our  relatively 
high  standards  of  certification. 

Interest  in  public  education  is  at 
an  all  time  high  point.  Membership 
in  the  P-TA  is  now  over  300,000. 
The  Governor  has  appointed  a  State 
Citizens'  Committee  and  local  com- 
mittees are  being  formed  through- 
out the  state.  Other  civic  clubs  and 
organizations  are  having  meetings 
at  which  local  educators  "tell  about" 
the  schools.  The  State  School  Board 
Association  has  appointed  a  commit- 
tee of  100,  composed  entirely  of  in- 
terested lay  citizens  to  study  the 
school   situation. 

Although  funds  for  operating  the 
public  schools  increased  only  slight- 
ly over  the  preceding  year,  a  notice- 
able interest  and  effort  for  providing 
more  funds  both  locally  and  on  the 
state  level  is  evident  at  present.  A 
majority  of  bond  issues  and  taxes 
when  presented  to  the  people  are 
voted  favorably.  The  General  Assem- 
bly now  in  session  has  plans  for  in- 
creasing the  salaries  of  teachers  at 
least  fifteen  per  cent  and  of  other 
school  employees  not  less  than  ten 
per  cent.  At  present  more  than 
$130,000,000  in  state  funds  is  pro- 
vided for  public  education. 

A  law  has  been  passed  by  the  1957 
session     of     the     General     Assembly 
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Noe  Makes  Statement 
for   Forum-in-Print 

John  C.  Noe  was  one  of  six  con- 
tributors to  a  forum-in-print  article 
which  appeared  in  the  January  1958 
number  of  Safety  Education. 

The  six  participants  in  this  forum 
were  all  safety  educators  from  wide- 
ly distributed  areas  of  the  Nation. 
The  topic-question  discussed  was: 
Should  We  Scare  Them  Into  Driving 
Safely?  The  question  was  put  to 
these  safety  educators  for  views  on 
the  matter  of  publicizing  grisly  ac- 
cident pictures  in  order  to  scare  peo- 
ple so  thoroughly  that  they  will  drive 
more  carefully,  and  more  particularly 
with  the  use  of  such  pictures  in  safe- 
ty education  courses. 

These  six  safety  educators  agree 
that  using  such  pictures  as  a  scare 
technique  is  not  good  educational 
practice;  but  that  in  controlled  situa- 
tions, pictures  might  be  selected  to 
demonstrate  particular  learnings.  For 
example,  a  picture  of  an  accident 
caused  by  following  too  closely  could 
be  a  legitimate  tool  in  the  teaching 
of  a  desirable  safety  practice. 

Noe's  statement  on  the  topic  reads: 

"To  answer  this  question,  I  believe 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  basic 
purpose  of  safety  education  and  then 
determine  whether  such  pictures  con- 
tribute to  the  educational  values  of 
the   program. 

"Safety  education  programs  are  de- 
vised for  the  basic  purpose  of  help- 
ing people  learn  to  live  safely.  It 
appears  that  such  programs  should 
provide  "positive"  assistance  in  help- 
ing people  learn  to  perform  all  their 
worthwhile  daily  activities  in  a  rea- 
sonably safe  manner. 

"In  my  opinion,  such  gruesome, 
horror-provoking  pictures  have  little 
or  nothing  to  contribute  to  the  edu- 
cational values  of  such  a  safety  pro- 
gram. It  is  conceivable  that  repeated 
use  of  such  pictures  in  the  safety  pro- 
gram could  cause  such  deep-rooted 
fears  or  anxieties  among  the  students 
that  would  never  try  to  learn  to  per- 
form some  of  the  activities  which 
may  be  of  great  potential  value  to 
them." 

which  will  levy  a  $1.00  tax  on  each 
automobile  license  costing  $10  or 
more  for  the  purpose  of  accelerat- 
ing the  program  of  driver  educa- 
tion in  the  public  high  schools.  This 
new  program  will  become  effective 
in  the  1958-59  school  year,  following 
the  issuance  of  the  1958  license  tags. 
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Superintendents  Requested  To  React 
To  Possibility  of  Orientation  Workshops 


Information  is  desired  of  super- 
intendents who  feel  that  a  series  of 
orientation  workshops  for  prospective 
principals  might  be  useful.  Last  year 
and  again  this  year  the  City  of  Char- 
lotte, in  cooperation  with  the  Coordi- 
nated Statewide  Study  of  Educational 
Administration,  held  such  conferences 
for  those  interested  in  administration. 

The  CSSEA,  financed  by  the  Kel- 
logg Foundation,  is  a  cooperative  ven- 
ture by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  seven  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  North 
Carolina  which  offer  graduate  work 
in  education  to  improve  educational 
administration  in  the   State. 

If  sufficient  superintendents  within 
a  given  area  felt  that  a  series  of  non- 
credit  conferences  with  prospective 
administrators  would  be  useful,  then 
the  CSSEA  would  be  interested  in  ex- 
ploring possibilities  for  such  work- 
shops, according  to  Dr.  Vester  M. 
Mulholland,  Co-Chairman  of  the  Kel- 
logg Project. 

The  planning  committee  of  the 
CSSEA  has  expressed  the  feeling 
that  any  such  series  of  conferences 
should    be    limited    to    20-25    individ- 


uals; that  careful  screening  of  appli- 
cants should  be  made  to  insure  capa- 
bility and  interest  on  the  part  of 
participants;  that  local  leadership 
and  initiative  exist  as  well  as  the 
possibility  of  guaranteeing  outstand- 
ing consultants  for  the  conferences; 
that  prospective  administrators  and 
consultants  plan  the  conferences  co- 
operatively; and  that  no  credit  be 
offered  by  any  college  for  these  con- 
ferences. 

It  is  expected,  according  to  Dr. 
Mulholland,  that  consultants  would 
include  experienced  administrators, 
college  and  State  Department  person- 
nel. 

Superintendents  interested  in  the 
possibility  of  one  or  more  such 
regional  workshops,  which  likely 
would  consist  of  a  series  of  two-hour 
conferences,  should  write  to  Dr. 
Vester  M.  Mulholland,  North  Caro- 
lina State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, expressing  such  interest 
and  offering  any  suggestions  which 
might  be  useful  in  carrying  on  such 
projects,  whether  they  be  initiated 
this  spring  or  next  fall. 


High  School  Language  Arts  Teachers 
Study  Reading  Problems  Throughout  State 


Helene  Grossenbacher,  Language 
Arts  Adviser  for  Row  Peterson  and 
Company,  served  as  guest  consultant 
for  ten  meetings  of  high  school 
language  arts  teachers  during  Feb- 
ruary. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  Oxford, 
Smithfield,  Whiteville,  K  i  n  s  t  o  n, 
Winston-Salem,  Asheville,  Salisbury, 
Williamston,  Lenoir,  and  Burlington. 

Emphasis  at  each  meeting  was 
placed  on  the  importance  of  reading 
in  the  high  school.  According  to  A.  B. 
Combs,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, high  school  English  teachers 
throughout  the  State  have  been  par- 
ticularly interested  for  some  time  in 
the  problems  pertaining  to  reading. 
"These  conferences,"  according  to  Mr. 
Combs,  "were  arranged  in  direct  re- 
sponse to  the  many  demands  for  con- 
sultative services  in  this  area." 

Working  with  Miss  Grossenbacher 
at  the  various  regional  meetings  were 
A.  B.  Combs,  Cora  Paul  Bomar,  Mary 
Frances  Kennon,  and  Dr.  Vester  M. 
Mulholland  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 


Each  of  the  ten  meetings  was  well 
attended  by  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
administrators;  and  it  is  felt  that  a 
greater  appreciation  of  reading  dif- 
ficulties at  the  high  school  age  was 
gained  by  those  in  attendance. 

$9,110,000  School 
Bonds  Voted  Since 
July  1,  1957 

Bonds  for  the  construction  of  new 
school  buildings  totaling  $9,110,000 
have  been  voted  since  July  1,  1957, 
according  to  information  received 
from  the  Local  Government  Commis- 
sion. 

In  one  unit,  Montgomery,  a  bond 
issue  in  the  amount  of  $1,000,000 
failed  to  carry. 

In  four  units,  bond  issues  in  the 
following  amounts  carried  by  big 
majorities: 

Chatham,  $1,250,000 
Guilford,  7,000,000 
Johnston,  500,000 

Yadkin,  360,000 


President's   Day 

President's  Day  will  be  observed 
this  year  on  March  8.  Hereafter,  the 
date  for  this  observance  will  be  the 
nearest  Monday  to  February  22.  A 
list  of  suggested  activities  for  class- 
room and  student  body  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  President's  Day  Na- 
tional Committee,  1816  Tucker  St., 
Compton  2,  California. 

State   Library  Film 
Goes  to  Singapore 

One  of  the  State's  films,  "Let's 
Visit  School  Libraries"  went  to  far 
off  Singapore  last  month,  according 
to  Cora  Paul  Bomar,  Library  Super- 
visor of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

An  order  for  the  film  was  received 
early  in  January  from  the  American 
Office  of  The  Asia  Foundation,  Miss 
Bomar  said.  "We  have  in  turn  placed 
our  order  with  the  producer  of  the 
film  to  be  made  and  shipped  immedi- 
ately to  this  purchaser." 

"This  makes  twelve  copies  of  the 
film  which  have  been  sold,"  Miss 
Bomar  stated.  Other  copies  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Guilford  County  and 
Charlotte  City  schools  in  this  State 
and  the  following  out-of-state  agen- 
cies: California  State  Library;  Syra- 
cuse University  Library;  Michigan 
State  Library;  Bangkok,  Thailand, 
Library;  Kansas  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege; Georgia  State  Department  of 
Education;  Prince  George's  County, 
Maryland;  Prairie  View  A.  and  M. 
College,  Texas;  Indiana  University 
Film  Library." 

The  film  was  made  in  1955  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Bomar  and 
Celeste  Johnson,  a  former  member  of 
the  Department,  assisted  by  other 
staff  members.  Nine  North  Carolina 
school  systems  participated  in  its 
production:  Buncombe,  Durham  and 
Granville  County  units  and  Chapel 
Hill,  Charlotte,  Hickory,  Kannapolis, 
Raleigh  and  Salisbury  city  units.  The 
film  is  sold  at  $130.00  per  copy  and 
runs  25  minutes. 

Rental  copies  of  the  film  are  avail- 
able from  the  Extension  Film  Library 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill.  Records  show  that  there 
are  many  requests  for  the  film  on 
this  basis  —  showings  having  been 
made  in  at  least  20  states  and  Can- 
ada. The  Department's  copy  is  used 
by  the  staff  in  library  workshops  for 
teachers  and  librarians  and  with 
PTAs  and  other  lay  organizations. 
NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 
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Former  Staff 
Member   Dies 


Applications  of  Teachers 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  In  your  letter 
of  December  3  you  refer  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  2,  Chaper  664,  Ses- 
sion Laws  of  1955,  now  codified  as 
G.  S.  115-142  (2)  and  seek  the  views 
of  this  office  as  to  whether  teachers 
and  principals  who  are  presently  em- 
ployed by  a  county  or  city  Administra- 
tive Unit  and  for  whom  applications 
are  on  file  have  to  file  new  applica- 
tions each  year  for  which  they  wish 
to  remain  in  the  employment  of  the 
Administrative  Unit. 

Subsection  1  of  the  statute  in  ques- 
tion terminated  the  contracts  of  all 
principals  and  teachers  within  the 
State  at  the  end  of  the  1954-1955 
school  term.  Subsection  2  provides 
that  any  teacher  or  principal  desiring 
election  as  teacher  or  principal  in  a 
particular  Administrative  Unit  shall 
file  his  or  her  application  in  writing 
with  the  superintendent  of  such  Unit. 
This  Subsection  further  provides  that 
the  contracts  of  teachers  and  princi- 
pals shall  be  made  for  the  next  suc- 
ceeding school  year  or  for  the  unex- 
pired part  of  a  current  school  year. 
In  other  words,  the  continuing  con- 
tract which  teachers  had  from  1941- 
1955  no  longer  exists.  New  written 
contracts  must  be  entered  into  each 
year.  A  contract  has  often  been  de- 
fined as  an  agreement  between  two  or 
more  competent  parties  for  a  consid- 
eration and  in  the  form  required  by 
law  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular 
lawful  thing.  An  agreement  consists 
Of  a  meeting  of  the  minds  of  the  par- 
ties. That  meeting  of  the  minds  of 
the  parties  is  arrived  at  by  an  offer 
being  made  by  one  party  and  accepted 
in  identical  terms  by  the  other  party. 

In  the  case  of  the  contract  of  a 
teacher  or  a  principal,  the  offer  is 
made  by  the  filing  of  an  application 
by  the  teacher  or  principal.  The  ac- 
ceptance in  a  city  Administrative 
Unit  is  made  by  the  election  of  the 
principal  or  teacher  by  the  Board  of 
Education  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  superintendent.  However,  it  is 
thought  that  the  requirement  that  the 
teacher  or  principal  file  a  written  ap- 
plication each  year  is  directory  and 
not  mandatory.  In  other  words,  it  is 
a  requirement  that  may  be  waived.  If 
the  superintendent  and  Board  of  Edu- 
cation know  that  the  application  is 
before  the  Board  and  act  upon  it  and 


if  the  Board  of  Education,  the  super- 
intendent and  the  teacher  or  princi- 
pal sign  the  written  application,  all 
preliminary  formalities  are  thereby 
waived. 

You   state  in  your   letter  that  the 

City  Board  of  Education  does 

require  written  applications  from  all 
teachers  and  principals  not  already 
in  the  system  but  once  an  application 
is  on  file,  annual  applications  for  re- 
employment appears  only  to  increase 
the  clerical  work  of  the  teachers  and 
of  your  office.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  some  material  change  has  oc- 
curred in  the  status  of  the  teachers 
or  principals,  they  would  wish  to  file 
a  new  application.  For  instance,  if  a 
principal  should  earn  another  degree, 
and  thus  be  entitled  to  a  higher  sal- 
ary or  if  a  woman  teacher  should  get 
married  thus  changing  her  name,  it 
would  seem  desirable  to  file  new  appli- 
cations but  when  the  only  change  that 
has  occurred  is  that  the  teacher  is  one 
year  older  and  has  had  an  additional 
year  of  experience,  it  would  not  seem 
necessary   to    file   a   new   application. 

— Attorney  General,  December  6, 1957. 


Dr.  N.  C.  Newbold,  formerly  head 
of  the  Division  of  Negro  Education, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, died  at  his  home  in  Raleigh  on 
December  23. 

Dr.  Newbold,  85  years  of  age,  had 
been  ill  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
retired  in  1950,  after  serving  the 
State  for  37  years.  He  received  his 
education  at  Trinity  College  (now 
Duke  University),  Columbia  Univers- 
ity, Harvard  and  Yale. 

Dr.  Newbold  served  as  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Asheboro,  Roxboro, 
and  Washington,  prior  to  accepting 
a  position  with  the  State  in  1913.  He 
held  honorary  degrees  in  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  O.D.K.  Fraternities.  He 
was  a  life  member  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Education  Association  and  the 
National  Education  Association.  He 
served  as  director  of  the  division  of 
Cooperation  in  Education  and  Race 
Relations  sponsored  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  Duke 
University,  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  He  also  served  on  a 
number  of  boards  of  trustees  of 
Negro  colleges  as  adviser. 


SIX  FULL  HOURS 

Tune:  Sixteen  Tons 

Some  people  say  a  teacher  is  made  out  of  steel 

Their  mind  can  think  but  their  body   can't  feel 

Iron  and  steel  and  hickory  tea 

Frowns  and  gripes  from  9  to  3. 

You  teach  six  full  hours,  and  what  do  you  get? 

Another  day   older   and  deeper   In   debt. 

You  pay  your  dues  to  this  and  that, 

Then  for  twenty-nine  days  your  billfold's  flat. 

I  was  born  one  morning  when  it  was  cloudy  and  coo1 

I  picked  up  my  register  and  headed  for  school 

I  wrote  44  names  on  the  home  room  roll 

And  the  principal  said,   "Well   bless  my   soul." 

I  got  44  kids  and  32  seats: 

Twenty-eight  are  talking  while  sixteen  sleep. 

I  can  hardly  get  'em  through  the  door 

And  if  I  don't  watch  out  they'll  send  me  some  more 

The  last  bell  rings  and  I  start  for  the  door ; 

My  head's  a  ringing  and  my  feet  are  sore. 

I  taught  six  full  hours,  my  day  is  made, 

But  I  still  have  100  papers  to  grade. 

You  teach  six  full  hours  and  what  do  you  get? 

Another  day  older  and  deeper  in  debt. 

111  go  to  Saint  Peter  but  I  just  can't  stay — 

I  gotta  come  back  for  the  P.  T.  A. 

— Cora  A.  Sydnor.  Californi 


FEBRUARY,   NINETEEN    HUNDRED   AND   FIFTY-EIGHT 


LOOKING  BACK 

Five  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  February,  1963) 

A  State  system  of  community  col- 
leges is  the  major  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  on  Community  Col- 
leges in  its  report,  recently  printed 
and  released  by  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  Charles  F. 
Carroll. 

The  State's  enrollment  in  higher 
educational  institutions  increased  from 
40,739  last  year  to  this  year's  enroll- 
ment of  41,370,  or  1.5  per  cent,  ac- 
cording to  figures  recently  compiled 
by  Dr.  James  E.  Hillman,  Secretary 
of  the  North  Carolina  College  Con- 
ference. 

Ten  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  February,  1948) 

Mrs.  Will  Frances  Sanders,  State 
F.  H.  A.  Adviser,  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  resigned  January  1 
to  accept  employment  in  the  Raleigh 
Public   Schools. 

M.  P.  Jennings,  who  retired  last 
year  as  superintendent  of  Pasquotank 
County  Schools,  died  in  Elizabeth  City 
on  January  15  at  the  age  of  65  years. 

State  Superintendent  Clyde  A. 
Erwin  will  deliver  an  address  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators 
which  meets  this  month  in  Atlantic 
City. 

Fifteen   Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  February,  1943) 
The  Victory  Garden  can  become, 
very  easily,  an  important  part  of  the 
Victory  Corps  Program,  according  to 
Ralph  J.  Andrews,  recently  appointed 
Victory  Corps  Coordinator  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

An  appropriation  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion is  not  included  in  the  Budget 
Appropriation  Bill  now  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

Twenty  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  February,   1938) 

Miss  Julia  Wetherington,  Super- 
visor Public  Schools  of  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Maryland,  will  come  to  the 
Department  as  associate  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Instructional  Service  on 
March  1,  it  is  announced  by  Super- 
intendent Erwin.  Miss  Wetherington 
succeeds  Miss  Juanita  McDougald, 
who  resigned  last  fall  to  marry  Dr. 
William  T.  Melchior  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. 


Mary   Hines   Leonard 
Marries  Charles  Moser 

Mary  Hines  Leonard,  Assistant 
Supervisor  in  Home  Economics  edu- 
cation in  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  was  married  Feb- 
ruary 8  to  Charles  Moser  of  Jefferson 
City,  Tennessee. 

Miss  Leonard,  who  worked  for  the 
Department  for  nine  years,  received 
her  education  at  Campbell  College, 
East  Carolina  College,  and  Univers- 
ity of  North  Carolina,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Moser,  who  operates  a  dairy  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother,  is  also 
with  the  Tobacco  Stabilization  Board 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. He  is  a  graduate  of  Carson 
Newman   College. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moser  will  make  their 
home  in  Jefferson  City. 

Mental   Health 
Workshop   Planned 
for   Next  Summer 

Sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Health,  the  third  an- 
nual workshop  in  community  mental 
health  will  be  held  next  summer,  June 
11-June  20,  at  Pisgah  View  Ranch, 
near  Candler,  North  Carolina.  The 
theme  of  the  workship  will  be  the 
"Nature  of  Comprehensive  Communi- 
ty Mental  Health  Programs." 

"The  workshop  will  be  open  to  psy- 
chiatrists, psychiatric  social  workers, 
clinical  psychologists,  school  psycho- 
logists, psychiatric  and  mental  health 
nurses,  health  officers,  supervising 
nurses,  executive  directors  of  mental 
hygiene  societies,  and  other  profes- 
sionally trained  personnel  concerned 
with  community  mental  health  pro- 
grams. The  total  cost  of  the  work- 
shop, including  room  and  board,  will 
be  $145.00.  Since  registration  will  be 
limited  for  these  conferences,  those 
interested  in  information  other  than 
that  which  was  mailed  this  month, 
should  write  to  Dr.  R.  M.  Fink,  North 
Carolina  School  Health  Coordinating 
Service,  Education  Building,  Raleigh, 
North  Caroina. 

Outstanding  authorities  in  the  field 
of  community  mental  health  have 
been  engaged  for  the  workshop.  These 
include  Doctors  Stanley  F.  Yolles, 
John  Charles  Cassell,  Louis  Cohen, 
J.  Wilbert  Edgerton,  John  Fowler, 
Julian  G.  Hanlon,  Floyd  Hunter,  Paul 
Penningroth,  and  Mabel  Ross. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 


Pitt.  In-service  training  programs 
for  grammar  grade  teachers  in  Pitt 
County  schools  will  be  conducted  next 
week  by  a  representative  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Greenville  Reflector,  January  2. 

Vance.  All  59  buses  in  the  Vance 
County  school  transportation  fleet 
were  found  to  be  in  "perfect"  con- 
dition in  the  monthly  examination  by 
State  Highway  Patrol  Officers,  Super- 
intendent J.  C.  Stabler  reported  to- 
day. Henderson  Dispatch,  January  2. 

Pasquotank.  Dennis  S.  Morgan, 
member  of  the  Pasquotank  County 
Board  of  Education  since  April  1, 
1940  and  chairman  of  that  board 
since  December  9,  1944,  has  resigned 
effective  January  1.  Elizabeth  City 
Advance,  December  30,  1957. 

Greensboro.  City  Manager  James 
R.  Townsend  said  today  he  will  rec- 
ommend that  the  Greensboro  Police 
Department  discontinue  its  driver 
training  program  in  city  high  schools 
as  soon  as  the  State  is  set  up  to  pro- 
vide the  program.  Greensboro  Record, 
January  3. 

Wake.  An  18-year-old  Wake  County 
school  bus  driver  was  charged  with 
speeding  yesterday  after  his  bus 
overturned  on  a  county  road  near 
Wendell  with  42  children  aboard. 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  Jan- 
uary 3. 

Greenville.  Bob  Veith,  who  has 
driven  in  the  last  two  Indianapolis 
500-mile  auto  races,  will  speak  on 
safe  driving  this  month  and  next  to 
North  Carolina  high  school  students. 
Hickory  Record,  January  4. 

Pan  American    Day 

April  14  has  been  selected  for  the 
celebration  of  Pan  American  Day. 
Materials  to  assist  schools,  clubs,  and 
other  groups,  prepare  programs,  com- 
memorating this  occasion  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  General  Secretariat, 
Pan  American  Union,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 

Aviation   Material 

Aviation  Education  Bibliography 
(Elementary  School)  is  a  recent  pub- 
lication of  the  National  Aviation 
Education  Council,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
This  publication  may  be  obtained  on 
request  from  the  Council.  Superin- 
tendents or  principals  may  secure 
copies  for  elementary  teachers. 
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UNC  School  of 
Education  Lists 
Highlights  of  Year 

"Exactly  100  doctoral  degrees  have 
been  earned  in  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  since  1927," 
according  to  the  annual  newsletter 
issued  by  the  School  of  Education. 
Graduates  are  working  as  far  away 
as  Brazil  and  the   Philippines. 

In  addition  to  up-to-date  news  about 
graduates,  the  newsletter  also  pre- 
sented highlights  of  the  year.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  has  pro- 
vided approximately  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  for  scholarships  for 
high  school  science  and  mathematics 
teachers  for  1957-58;  and  a  similar 
amount  has  been  allotted  for  1958-59. 

In  February  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation awarded  the  School  $129,334 
for  a  two-and-a-half  year  research 
project  relating  to  the  education  of 
the  mentally  handicapped.  Later  the 
State  Legislature  granted  additional 
staff  and  salary  increases,  as  well  as 
more  than  $800,000  for  an  addition  to 
Peabody  Hall. 

Undergraduate  enrollment  is  at  a 
new  high  this  year  and  graduate  en- 
rollment has  increased  44  per  cent. 

A  recent  analysis  of  the  graduate 
program  shows  that  the  master  of 
education  degree  has  been  awarded 
to  665  persons  since  it  was  started 
in  1950,  with  178  of  these  in  second- 
ary education,  163  in  physical  educa- 
tion, 132  in  administration  and  super- 
vision, 99  in  elementary  education, 
and  93  in  guidance  and  special  sub- 
ject areas. 

The  School  of  Education  is  playing 
an  important  role  in  educational  tele- 
vision in  North  Carolina,  with  Dr. 
Donald  G.  Tarbet  serving  on  the  State 
advisory  committee. 

In  February,  Dr.  Robert  B.  Hughes 
of  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Ex- 
ceptional Children  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  joined  the  University  staff 
to  teach  courses  relating  to  the  men- 
tally handicapped  and  to  speech  cor- 
rection. 


EP  Commission  Issues  Education  Blueprint 


A  comprehensive  blueprint  for 
meeting  The  Contemporary  Challenge 
to  American  Education  has  been 
mapped  by  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission. 

It  calls  for  a  master  program  to 
meet  the  "short-run,  intermediate- 
range  and  long-term"  education  needs 
at  all  levels.  It  urges  more  emphasis 
on  science  and  math,  but  also  under- 
scores the  vital  necessity  of  strength- 
ening other  aspects  of  school  and  col- 
lege programs. 

The  20-member  commission,  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  and  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators, 
urges  as  immediate  needs: 

1.  Earlier  identification   of  gifted. 

2.  Stepped-up   guidance   programs. 

3.  Improving  teaching. 

"The  highest  single  priority,"  says 
NEA  president  and  EPC  member 
Lyman  V.  Ginger,  "is  the  recruit- 
ment, education  and  retention  in  the 
profession   of   qualified   teachers." 

Other  EPC  report  highlights: 

•  For  the  short  run,  emphasis 
should  be  on  higher  education, 
particularly  at  the  graduate 
level,  including  opportunities  in 
math,  science  and  technology. 

•  Intermediate-range  programs  are 
needed  at  both  secondary  and 
college  level  in  the  area  of  re- 
cruitment, training  and  retrain- 
ing of  teachers. 

•  Chief  long-term  need  is  for  "im- 
proved underpinning  of  the  en- 
tire enterprise  of  American  edu- 
cation." 

Points  out  EPC  secretary  James  E. 
Russell : 

"It  is  futile  to  expect  that  a  multi- 
tude of  small,  limited  projects  can 
do  much  lasting  good  for  American 
schools  and  colleges.  The  real  need  is 
for  an  infusion  of  public  and  private 
support  on  a  massive  scale  ....  At 
the  minimum,  expenditures  on  edu- 
cation should  be  doubled  within  a 
decade." — Scholastic    Teacher. 


Buncombe   Issues 
School  Health  Policies 

"Suggested  School  Health  Policies" 
is  the  title  of  a  recent  24-page  bul- 
letin issued  by  the  Buncombe  County 
Board  of  Education.  According  to 
T.  C.  Roberson,  County  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  "this  bulletin  was  pre- 
pared jointly  by  the  Buncombe  Coun- 
ty Health  Department  and  the  Bun- 
combe County  Board  of  Education  in 
an  effort  to  unite  and  better  acquaint 
each  individual  with  his  responsibili- 
ties and  duties."  The  bulletin  includes 
a  list  of  school  health  services  and 
the  specific  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  school  and  health  personnel. 

Folsom  Proposes  Aid 
For  Graduate  Education 

Fellowships  for  able  graduate  stu- 
dents planning  college  teaching  ca- 
reers are  proposed  by  Marion  B.  Fol- 
som, Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  in  a  statement  released 
on  January  30. 

"The  program,"  according  to  Mr. 
Folsom,  "would  provide  $2.8  million 
for  graduate  fellowships  the  first  year, 
and  this  would  be  increased  to  $12.6 
million  in  the  fourth  year.  Each  fel- 
lowship would  be  awarded  for  the 
length  of  time  required  to  complete 
the  course  of  study  involved,  not  ex- 
ceeding three  academic  years.  It  is 
estimated  there  would  be  approxi- 
mately 1,000  fellowships  the  first 
year  and  1,500  a  year  for  the  next 
three  years. 

"The  amount  of  fellowship  stipends 
would  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  The  Federal 
funds  would  be  in  the  form  of  grants 
to  the  participating  institutions  which 
would  award  the  fellowships  to  able 
graduate  students,  giving  preference 
to  those  planning  college  teaching  ca- 


(Excerpts  from  address  to  annual  meeting  of  Coordinated  Statewide 
Study  of  Educational  Administration,  Chapel  Hill,  March  3,  1958.) 

The  total  task  of  the  school  administrator  involves  creativity,  imagina- 
tion, and  responsibility.  It  is  important  that  he  have  cultural  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional competencies  and  that  he  continue  to  grow  on  the  job  through  his 
own  efforts  and  through  those  of  cooperating  agencies  and  institutions;  it 
is  important  that  he  be  skilled  in  intelligent,  cooperative,  strategic  planning; 
and  that  his  efforts  to  improve  the  curriculum  and  instruction  are  successful. 
Over,  above,  and  beyond  these  necessities  are  those  which  involve  certain 
intangibles.  In  some  manner  the  principal  and  the  superintendent  must  as- 
sume that  type  of  leadership  which  will  result  in  schools  which  are  infused 
with  value,  a  sense  of  unity,  integrity,  character,  and  quality  .  .  . 

School  administrators  are  responsible  for  improving  the  quality  of  ed- 
ucation from  year  to  year;  and  this  means,  of  course,  that  intelligent  change 
and  reconstruction  may  be  necessary  as  ideas  compatible  with  current  needs 
are  discovered.  The  creative  and  responsible  leader  in  school  administration 
must  take  the  initiative  in  defining  goals  which  are  sufficiently  acceptable 
that  there  will  be  some  opportunity  for  achieving  them.  Helping  to  define 
goals  that  are  acceptable  is  entirely  different  from  imposing  goals— a  practice 
which,  in  some  instances  in  the  past,  has  been  felt  to  be  synonymous  with 
leadership  .  .  . 

The  creative  and  responsible  school  administrator  is  forever  exerting 
a  cohesive  force  among  those  with  whom  he  works  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, whether  administrators,  supervisors,  teachers,  pupils,  or  parents  and 
other  lay  people.  Part  of  his  task  is  that  of  helping  develop  pride  in  the 
teaching  profession  among  all  of  his  cohorts;  part  of  his  task  is  that  of  help- 
ing develop  a  climate  sufficiently  free  of  threats  that  unity  and  loyalty  are 
possible  .  .  . 

The  need  in  educational  administration  is  for  something  beyond  effi- 
ciency, effective  management,  smooth  organization,  and  constructive  super- 
vision. Responsible  leadership  transcends  human  engineering,  an  area  in 
which  efficiency  and  competency  suggest  too  frequently  cold  and  unimpres- 
sive operations.  In  educational  administration  competency  must  be  the  sum 
total  of  all  behavioral  specifics  plus  that  which  is  of  the  spirit— a  warm,  sym- 
pathetic understanding,  and  a  determined  attitude  which  constantly  leads 
all  individuals  and  agencies  into  a  united  drive  for  quality  education  .  .  . 

The  creative  and  responsible  administrator  is  forever  seeking  to  create 
conditions  which  will  make  possible  in  the  future  those  fine  things  which 
are  excluded  in  the  present.  With  a  high  regard  for  the  experiences  and 
patterns  of  the  past,  the  creative  and  responsible  school  administrator  must 
forever  seek  ways  of  improving  education,  though  the  price  may  often 
be  intelligent  change.  The  educational  administrator,  in  my  opinion,  becomes 
a  statesman  as  he  makes  the  transition  from  administrative  management  to 
creative,  imaginative,  and  responsible  leadership. 
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Perhaps  the  most  valuable  re- 
sult of  all  education  is  the  abil- 
ity to  make  yourself  do  the  thing 
you  have  to  do,  when  it  ought 
to  be  done,  whether  you  like  it 
or  not ;  it  is  the  first  lesson  that 
ought  to  be  learned;  and  how- 
ever early  a  man's  training  be- 
gins, it  is  probably  the  last  lesson 
that  he  learns  thoroughly. — 
Thomas  Henry  Huxley. 


Better  schools  are  necessary 
for  survival.  The  American  peo- 
ple own  the  schools,  and  they 
must  tell  their  representatives 
whether  they  wish  to  deal  firmly 
with  the  accumulated  educa- 
tional crisis  now  or  whether 
they  wish  to  allow  the  level  of 
American  education  to  continue 
to  deteriorate.  —  William  G. 
Carr,  NEA  Executive  Secretary. 


Just  prior  to  World  War  II, 
the  number  of  school  years  com- 
pleted by  the  typical  American 
was  nine.  Today,  the  typical 
American  is  credited  with  12 
years  of  schooling,  that  is,  the 
equivalent  of  a  high  school  edu- 
cation. 


The  eight  high  schools  of 
Indianapolis  will  offer  its  fresh- 
man students  which  will  include, 
among  other  subjects,  the  study 
of  astroscience  —  the  study  of 
space  —  and  will  cover  rockets, 
missiles,  astronomy,  and  mete- 
orology. 


In  a  world  packed  with  perils, 
to  sluff  off  our  responsibilities 
to  education  is  to  choose  false 
economy  and  court  tragedy. 
Education,  to  play  the  virile  role 
it  can  and  must  in  the  security 
of  freedom,  must  be  given  a  fair 
share  of  the  wealth  it  has  helped 
to  create.  —  Wayne  0.  Reed, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 


Next  in  importance  to  free- 
dom and  justice  is  popular  edu- 
cation, without  which  neither 
freedom  nor  justice  can  be  per- 
manently maintained — James  A. 
Garfield. 
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Long  before  the  space  age 
officially  began,  many  educators, 
parents,  and  others  indicated 
their  interest  in  improved  in- 
struction in  the  classroom.  In 
fact,  the  past  five  to  ten  years 
have  witnessed  a  widespread  re- 
surgence in  lay  interests  in  edu- 
cation; while,  at  the  same  time, 
better  schools  throughout  the 
country  have  seriously  tried  to 
improve  their  programs  of  in- 
struction. Citizen  groups, 
PTA's,  industrial  groups,  and 
the  like  have  increasingly  shown 
an  intelligent  interest  in  better- 
ing the  schools.  Through  work- 
shops, conferences,  professional 
staff  meetings,  and  study 
groups,  educators  have  made 
conscious  efforts  to  appraise 
educational  programs  to  the  end 
that  ways  of  improving  the 
quality  of  education  might  be 
found. 

Constant  cries  of  "get  tough," 
"let's  have  more  math  and 
science,"  and  "let's  require  more 
foreign  language"  will  not 
necessarily  result  in  better  edu- 
cation. Something  more  funda- 
mental must  claim  our  attention 
before  these  slogans  are  re- 
garded as  panaceas.  If  education 
in  the  United  States  or  in  North 
Carolina  is  ineffectual,  we  must 
know  in  what  ways  and  why  it 
is  less  than  desired.  And,  as  pro- 
grams of  improvement  are  plan- 
ned, there  must  be  a  high  degree 
of  unanimity  among  educators 
and  laymen  as  to  immediate  as 
well  as  long-range  goals.  As  pro- 
grams are  modified,  constant 
evaluation  must  become  part  of 
the  total  picture. 

If  there  is  widespread  agree- 
ment that  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion needs  to  be  improved,  then 
there  should  be  immediate  and 
cooperative  planning  in  this  di- 
rection— at  local,  state,  and  na- 
tional levels.  Almost  nothing  is 
impossible  when  the  desire  to 
improve  becomes  a  passion  in 
the  thinking  of  parents,  teach- 
ers, and  pupils.  The  course  of 
wisdom  would  suggest  that  tem- 
perate consideration  be  given  all 
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suggestions  for  improvement, 
rather  than  the  adoption  of 
some  crash  program  too  hur- 
riedly. 

Every  student,  for  example, 
in  North  Carolina  or  the  nation, 
does  not  need  four  years  of 
mathematics,  science  and  for- 
eign languages,  as  some  have 
suggested.  Such  an  enforced 
program  would  in  no  way  guar- 
antee better  education  in  the 
State  or  in  the  nation.  Improved 
techniques  of  guidance  and  test- 
ing would  definitely  result  in 
more  and  better  education  for 
the  youth  of  the  State ;  coopera- 
tive determination  of  goals  by 
students  and  teachers  would 
help  to  individualize  education 
and  thereby  raise  standards ;  and 
cooperative  insistence  among 
teachers  and  parents  that  pupils 
do  their  best  would  also  improve 
the  quality  of  education  at  all 
levels.  Actually,  the  curriculum 
may  need  fewer  changes  than 
are  needed  in  our  attitudes  to- 
ward work. 

Perhaps  the  most  important 
single  aspect  for  improving  edu- 
cation is  the  attitude  of  determi- 

Jdat&it  jbata 

Special  attention  is  called  to 
the  information  appearing  on 
the  center  spread  of  this  issue — 
information  concerning  two  im- 
portant phases  of  school  opera- 
tions, personnel  and  facilities. 

The  data  presented  here  are 
based  on  reports  from  the  174 
county  and  city  superintendents 
in  North  Carolina  and  reflect 
the  situation  in  their  adminis- 
trative units  as  of  the  end  of 
the  first  month  of  the  1957-58 
school  year. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  up-to-date 
information  will  prove  useful  in 
stimulating  public  interest  and 
concern  in  behalf  of  better 
schools  for  all  children. 

Those  desiring  a  complete  re- 
port of  this  annual  fall  survey 
should  address  their  requests  to 
Nile  F.  Hunt,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh. 


nation  which  increasingly  is  be- 
coming apparent  among  par- 
ents, lay  persons,  educators,  and 
pupils  themselves.  The  time  is 
appropriate  and  the  attitude  of 
the  public  is  favorable  for  a 
serious  re-appraisal  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  our 
public  school  system.  Such  a 
combination  of  circumstances 
should  result  in  better  schools, 
better-educated  youth,  and  a 
society  better  able  to  handle  the 
intricate  problems  of  technology 
and  communication. 

Glalliaam  fileed<i 

At  the  end  of  this  school  year, 
there  will  be  a  need  for  2,320  in- 
struction rooms.  Although  the 
overall  situation  is  better  than  a 
year  ago,  the  need  is  still  far  too 
great. 

Just  what  does  such  a  short- 
age mean  anyway?  Figuring  an 
average  of  30  pupils  per  room,  it 
means  that  nearly  70,000  chil- 
dren are  taught  in  rooms  not 
suitable  for  teaching  purposes. 
Approximately  58,000  of  this 
number  live  in  county  units,  and 
nearly  12,000  in  city  units. 

Some  of  these  children  are 
housed  in  "temporary  quarters", 
whereas  others  are  taught  in  im- 
provised rooms  in  auditoriums, 
basements,  and  other  rooms  not 
intended  for  classrooms.  Still 
others  share  their  rooms  by  dou- 
ble sessions  with  other  children. 

Now,  70,000  children  is  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  chil- 
dren in  school.  Regardless  of  the 
number,  however,  we  should  be 
concerned.  These  70,000  are  fu- 
ture citizens  of  the  State  and 
should  be  provided  with  ade- 
quate facilities  for  their  educa- 
tion at  each  year's  level  as  they 
pass  through  the  public  school 
system.  The  local  community  in 
which  these  children  live  should 
know  the  conditions  from  their 
local  school  boards;  and  thus 
armed  with  the  facts,  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary  for  pro- 
viding these  necessary  instruc- 
tion rooms. 


Admiral  H.  G.  Rickover  Speaks  His  Mind 


Rear  Admiral  H.  G.  Rickover  de- 
clared recently  that  "the  'greatest 
single  obstacle'  to  a  revamping  of 
education  in  this  country  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  control  and  financing 
of  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  thous- 
ands of  local  school  boards." 

The  occasion  for  Admiral  Rick- 
over's  attack  upon  the  American 
School  board  system  was  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Nuclear  Power  Training 
School  at  the  Naval  Submarine  Base 
in  New  London,  Connecticut.  The 
chief  of  the  naval  reactors  branch  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  de- 
clared that  "our  Nineteenth  Century 
educational  philosophy  is  as  hopeless- 
ly outdated  today  as  the  horse  and 
buggy.  Nothing  short  of  a  complete 
reorganization  of  American  education, 
preceded  by  a  revolutionary  reversal 
of  educational  aims,  can  equip  us  for 
winning  the  educational  race  with  the 
Russians." 

The  changes  advocated  by  Rickover 
include  a  program  of  federal  assist- 
ance accompanied  by  the  establish- 
ment of  "some  sort  of  national  stand- 
ard to  which  diploma  and  degree- 
giving  institutions  must  conform." 

The  speaker  declared  that  our 
school  system  is  suffering  from  "in- 
elasticity," which  "is  the  direct  result 
of  the  sentimental  attachment  we 
hold  for  the  concept  of  the  compre- 
hensive school  in  which  all  children 
— stupid,  average,  talented,  and 
bright — march  sedately  up  to  the 
18th  year  without  absorbing  any  real 
education."  He  stated  that  our  pres- 
ent system  "fails  to  develop  in  our 
most  intelligent  youngsters  the  desire 
to  make  the  best  use  of  their  good 
minds." 

"It  is  extremely  difficult  and  time- 
consuming,"  said  Rickover,  "to  con- 
vince thousands  of  school  boards  that 
they  must  change  the  curriculum  of 
the  local  high  school  ..."  The 
answer  to  the  Russian  threat,  Rick- 
over suggested,  is  to  abandon  our 
traditional  democratic  system  of  local 
control,  and  to  substitute  for  it  one 
whereby  federally-determined  stand- 
aids  for  the  granting  of  diplomas  and 
degrees  in  our  schools  and  colleges 
would  insure  "real  education"  for  the 
most  talented  and  gifted  students  of 
our  population. 

In  his  speech  of  December  6,  Ad- 
miral Rickover  did  not  define  what  he 
meant  by  "real  education." 

The   speaker  urged  American  edu- 


cators to  study  the  European  school 
system  "for  pointers,"  claiming  it  is 
efficient,  inexpensive,  and  gets  results. 
This  should  be  no  surprise,  Rickover 
claimed,  because  the  Prussians  in- 
vented it.  The  "Prussian  approach" 
is  a  two-track  system,  one  for  the 
mass  of  children  and  one  for  the  more 
intelligent  minority. 

Successor  to  Shannon 
Named  by  Supt.  Carroll 

Dr.  Herbert  E.  Speece,  professor 
of  mathematics  at  North  Carolina 
State  College,  has  been  named  as 
adviser  in  science  and  mathematics 
for  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  it  is  announced  by  State 
Superintendent    Charles    F.    Carroll. 

Dr.  Speece  will  take  Hanry 
Shannon's  place  until  September  1, 
while  Shannon  is  on  leave  of  absence 
studying  at  Ohio  State  University. 
Dr.  Speece  is  on  a  reduced-load 
status  at  State  College,  teaching  one 
course.  One  of  his  first  duties  with 
the  Department  will  be  to  complete 
the  course  of  study  in  science  in  the 
high    school. 

Dr.  Speece,  a  native  of  Minne- 
sota, received  his  A.B.  degree  from 
York  College  in  1938.  He  took  his 
M.A.  from  Texas  Christian  in  1943, 
his  M.S.  from  N.  C.  State  College  in 
1951,  and  his  Ph.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  1956. 
His  special  fields  of  study  have  been 
mathematics  and  science.  He  taught 
in  a  Texas  high  school  for  five  years. 
He  also  taught  college  algebra  and 
college  physics  in  Texas  institutions. 
He  has  been  with  the  Mathematics 
Department  of  N.  C.  State  College 
since  1947.  More  recently  he  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  mathematics  and 
science  education  program  in  the 
School    of    Education. 

Dr.  Speece  served  four  years  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps,  during  which  time 
he  helped  reorganize  the  Link  Train- 
ing Instructor's  School  at  Randolph 
Field.  He  also  taught  navigation  to 
pilots  in  the  Central  Instructor's 
School,  and  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Ground  Training  Technical  Ad- 
visory Unit  whose  function  was  to 
write  handbooks,  set  forth  the  course 
of  study,  and  prepare  teaching  aids 
for  navigation  in  pilot  training  cen- 
ters. He  is  a  member  of  a  number 
of  professional  organizations. 


Board  Approves  Money 
For   Five   Projects 

Money  from  the  State  School  Plant 
Construction  and  Improvement  Fund 
of  1953  totaling  $409,107.93  was  ap- 
proved for  five  projects  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  at  its  February 
meeting. 

The  five  projects  were:  $246,223.11 
for  a  new  plant  on  a  new  site  for  the 
West  Davidson  High  School,  $39,- 
575.04  for  an  addition  to  the  Gates- 
ville  High  School,  $32,000.00  for  an 
addition  to  the  Sunbury  High  School, 
$73,496.30  for  a  new  building  to  the 
Andrew  Jackson  Elementary  School 
at  Weldon,  and  $17,873.48  for  a  new 
building  at  the  Hot  Springs  High 
School  in   Madison  County. 

February's  approvals  bring  the 
total  State  funds  approved  from  the 
1953  Fund  of  $50  million  to  $44,281,- 
326.37.  This  total  was  matched  by 
$28,524,980.19  from  local  funds,  mak- 
ing in  all  a  total  expenditure  of  $72,- 
806,306.56.  In  addition  to  this  total 
approximately  $98,000,000  were  spent 
since  1953  from  local  funds  which 
were  not  related  to  State  fund  ex- 
penditures. In  other  words,  approxi- 
mately $170  million  have  been  ex- 
pended for  capital  outlay  purposes 
during  the  four-year  period  from  1953 
to  1957.  Value  of  property  increased 
during  these  years  from  a  total  of 
$393,892,587  to  $564,397,017. 

Facts  For  A  Speech 

About  40  per  cent  of  the  students 
who  enter  high  school  drop  out  before 
graduation. 

During  World  War  II,  about  700,- 
000  young  men  were  rejected  for  mili- 
tary service  because  they  could  not 
read  or  write. 

In  addition  to  persons  needed  as  re- 
placements, an  estimated  905,000  more 
young  people  will  have  to  be  trained 
to  become  physicians,  nurses,  teach- 
ers, natural  scientists,  and  engineers 
by  1965. 

The  minimum  educational  require- 
ment for  all  71  "shortage  occupations" 
listed  recently  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  at  least  four  years  of  high 
school  education. 

Diplomas  open  doors.  The  12th 
grade  adds  $466  in  average  annual 
income.  The  three  previous  school 
years  each  adds  an  average  of  $238. 
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Conservation  Activities 
Stressed  in  N.C.  Schools 

Five  North  Carolina  communities 
have  been  used  for  illustrative  pur- 
poses in  a  recent  publication  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  entitled  Conserva- 
tion Experiences  for  Children.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  to  show 
through  numerous  examples  that 
"when  children  live  conservation,  it 
becomes   a  way  of  life." 

Sixth  graders  at  Holly  Springs 
School,  cites  the  bulletin,  planted 
500  pines  and  100  cedars  on  a  hill 
in  their  school  grounds  to  keep  the 
soil  from  washing.  In  Wake  Forest, 
pupils  undertook  the  conservation  of 
the  soil  on  its  grounds  as  a  school- 
wide  project. 

In  Davidson  County  pupils  of  the 
Wallburg  School  developed  conserva- 
tion units  which  were  closely  re- 
lated to  the  study  of  the  Leonard 
Creek  Shed.  Since  most  of  the  chil- 
dren in  this  school  live  on  farms, 
many  of  them  were  able  to  put  their 
conservation  knowledge  into  prac- 
tice. Other  groups  in  Davidson 
County,  according  to  the  bulletin,  go 
on  one-day  field  trips  with  their 
teachers  and  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  technicians  to  see  farm  ponds 
and  other   aspects  of  conservation. 

In  Greensboro  all  fourth  graders 
have  worked  on  the  Franklin  Mc- 
Nutt  Nature  Trail;  and  in  many 
places  in  North  Carolina  living 
fences  are  being  used  extensively  to 
protect  birds  and  other  wildlife. 
Three  classes  of  fifth  graders  in  a 
Greensboro  school  went  camping  last 
year  at  Camp  Crabtree  Creek  Park 
for  a  week  in  April,  but  not  until 
much  preparation  had  been  made  for 
making  the  trip  educationally  suc- 
cessful. Following  the  week  in  camp 
much  of  the  pupil's  work  centered  on 
the  trip.  They  made  several  book- 
lets containing  short,  written  ac- 
counts of  what  they  had  seen  and 
learned;  and  these  booklets  bore  such 
titles  as:  "Nature  Trail,"  "Water 
Biology,"  "Insects,"  "Building  Check 
Dams,"  "Soil  Conservation,"  "Rocks 
and  Minerals,"  "Wildlife,"  "For- 
estry," and  "Fire  Fighting."  Finally 
they  saw  a  movie,  taken  at  camp, 
which  gave  them  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  some  of  the  experiences  at 
camp. 

For  those  who  are  interested,  this 
192-page  bulletin  may  be  secured 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,    Education,    and    Welfare. 


Students  Taking  Engineering  Increase 


College  students  majoring  in  engi- 
neering in  the  United  States  and  Ter- 
ritories increased  by  more  than  20,000 
last  fall,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
announced  recently. 

The  latest  in  a  series  of  surveys 
disclosed  that  enrollments  in  various 
fields  of  engineering  last  fall  totalled 
297,077,  compared  with  277,052  a  year 
ago. 

The  new  figures  show  a  climb  of 
131,440  in  engineering  enrollments 
since  1951.  That  year  —  lowest  for 
such  enrollments  since  the  surveys 
were  started  in  1949 — engineering  at- 
tracted only  165,637  students. 

Conducted  jointly  by  the  American 
Society  for  Engineering  Education 
and  the  Office  of  Education,  the  latest 
survey  covered  221  institutions  offer- 
ing engineering  degrees,  of  which 
134  have  graduate  engineering  pro- 
grams. 

Both  undergraduate  and  gradute 
enrollments  were  up  last  fall,  com- 
pared with  a  year  ago.  Those  study- 
ing for  their  first  engineering  degree 
increased  from  251,121  to  268,761, 
those  studying  for  their  master's  de- 
gree from  22,529  to  24,136,  and  those 
studying  for  their  doctor's  degree 
from  3,402  to  4,180. 

Engineering  degrees,  also  covered 
by  the  survey,  totalled  37,039  for  the 
academic  year  1956-57.  This  was  10,- 
036  more  than  the  low  year  of  1953- 
54  but  21,091  fewer  than  1949-50,  the 
highest  year  in  engineering  gradua- 
tions since  the  surveys  were  started. 
The  Office  of  Education  said  the  large 
number  of  engineering  graduates  that 
year  was  due  in  considerable  part  to 
the  financial  assistance  available  to 
veterans. 

Largest  numbers  of  bachelor's  engi 
neering  degrees  conferred  last  schoo 
year  were  in  electrical  engineering 
8,108;  mechanical,  7,907;  civil,  4,683 
chemical,  2,818;  industrial,  1,926 
aeronautical,  1,109;  general,  838;  pe 
troleum,  650;  metallurgical,  577;  agri 
cultural,  401;   and  architectural,  331 

Highlights  of  the  survey  findings 
are  contained  in  Circular  515,  "Sum- 
mary Statistics  on  Engineering  En- 
rollments and  Degrees:  1957,"  recent- 
ly released  by  the  Office  of  Education. 
The  circular  also  includes  tables  of 
total  national  enrollments  and  degrees 
by  curriculum  and  by  level,  both  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate,  reported 
by   all    of  the   colleges   which   confer 


engineering  degrees  and  which  are 
listed  in  the  Office  of  Education's 
"Education  Directory,  Part  3,  Higher 
Education." 

Detailed  data  for  each  institution, 
with  indication  as  to  accreditation  by 
the  Engineers'  Council  for  Profession- 
al Development,  will  be  contained  in 
Circular  516,  "Engineering  Enroll- 
ments and  Degrees,  1957,"  to  be  pub- 
lished soon. 

The  American  Society  for  Engi- 
neering Education  will  publish  in  the 
February  1958  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Engineering  Education  detailed 
statistics.  The  data  will  be  by  class 
level  for  each  of  the  152  institutions 
accredited  by  the  Engineers'  Council 
for  Professional  Development  in  at 
least  one  engineering  curriculum, 
with  totals  by  curricula  for  the  entire 
group. 

Ready  Prepares  Bulletin 
For  Board  Members 

Superintendent  I.  E.  Ready  of  the 
Roanoke  Rapids  Public  Schools  has 
recently  compiled  for  members  of  his 
Board  of  Education  a  bulletin  in 
which  pertinent  facts  concerning  the 
schools  of  the  city  are  set  forth. 

The  State  school  law  relative  to 
school  boards  is  cited  in  the  bulletin 
and  this  is  followed  by  a  listing  of 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  local 
board  of  education.  Another  section  is 
devoted  to  local  board  policies  and  to 
local  rules  and  regulations  relative  to 
school  property,  students,  instruction- 
al programs,  finances,  and  personnel. 

A  major  section  of  the  bulletin  is 
devoted  to  the  Roanoke  Rapids  High 
School  curricula,  in  which  the  various 
curricula  are  thoroughly  explained. 
There  is  likewise  a  section  on  the 
elementary  school  curriculum  in  the 
bulletin. 

Chairmen  and  members  of  the  Roa- 
noke Rapids  Board  of  Education  since 
1907  are  listed  in  this  publication. 

Congratulations  to  Superintendent 
Ready  for  making  available  this  per- 
tinent information  to  those  in  his 
community  who  have  so  much  to  do 
with  the  success  of  the  program  of 
education.  The  bulletin  appears  to  be 
an  excellent  one,  not  only  for  board 
members  but  for  others  who  would 
like  to  have  an  adequate  understand- 
ing of  the  Roanoke  Rapids  City 
School  System. 
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Vanderbilt  Law  Publication  Summarizes 
Developments  In  Race  Relations 


Prince  Edward  County,  Virginia, 
was  told  to  make  a  prompt  and  rea- 
sonable start  toward  the  elimination 
of  racial  discrimination  in  school  ad- 
mission policies  "without  further  de- 
lay", according  to  a  summary  of  re- 
cent race  relations  developments  in 
education  printed  in  the  December, 
1957,  member  of  the  Race  Relations 
Law  Reporter. 

In  again  remanding  one  of  the 
original  School  Segregation  Cases  to 
a  federal  district  court,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  quoted 
approvingly  the  Fifth  C  i  r  c  u  i  t'  s 
opinion  in  a  Texas  school  case  to  the 
effect  that  "plaintiffs  were  entitled  to 
have  the  school  board  'acting  prompt- 
ly, and  completely  uninfluenced  by 
private  and  public  opinion  as  to  the 
desirability  of  desegregation  in  the 
community,  proceed  with  deliberate 
speed  consistent  with  administration 
.  .  .  '  "  Also  in  Virginia,  in  a  suit 
brought  against  the  state  Pupil  Place- 
ment Board,  a  federal  district  court 
issued  a  temporary  restraining  order 
against  the  use  of  registration  pro- 
visions of  the  Pupil  Placement  Act  as 
requirements  for  admission  to  schools. 

In  Arkansas  an  attempt  to  obtain 
an  injunction  against  military  com- 
manders of  troops  carrying  out  the 
order  of  the  President  concerning  an 
"obstruction  to  justice"  at  the  Little 
Rock  high  school  was  unsuccessful  in 
the  federal  district  court.  The  court 
stated  that  there  was  "no  substantial 
question"  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  President's  action.  This  case 
is  on  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Eighth  Circuit.  Several  Negro 
ministers  of  religion  in  Arkansas 
sought  to  obtain  a  declaration  of  the 
unconstitutionality  of  f  o  u  r  1957 
Arkansas  acts  relating  to  registration 
and  reports  of  contributions  by  organ- 
izations. The  suit  was  brought  against 
Governor  Faubus  and  other  members 
of  the  State  Sovereignty  Commission. 
The  three-judge  federal  district  court 
ordered  the  proceedings  stayed  pend- 
ing a  ruling  on  the  interpretation  and 
constitutionality  of  the  statutes  by 
state  courts  of  Arkansas. 

A  federal  district  court  in  Ken- 
tucky which  had  ordered  the  desegre- 
gation of  schools  in  Fulton  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1957  school  year,  modi- 
fied the  order  to  require  integration 
by  the  beginning  of  the  1958-59  term. 
No  definite  time  for  desegregation 
was  fixed  by  a  federal  court  in  Texas 


in  ordering  the  admission  of  Negro 
pupils  to  Houston  schools  without  re- 
gard to  race  "with  all  deliberate 
speed".  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  declined  to  review  the  decision 
of  the  Florida  Supreme  Court  which 
had  refused,  on  grounds  of  possible 
violence,  to  order  the  admission  of  a 
Negro  to  the  school  of  law  of  the 
state  university.  The  possibility  of  re- 
lief in  the  federal  district  court  is 
suggested  in  the  denial  of  certiorari 
in  this  case. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  of 
Tennessee  has  adopted  a  resolution 
providing  for  the  use  of  "selective 
devices"  in  admission  to  state  col- 
leges and  universities  under  its  con- 
trol which  make  no  distinction  as  to 
race  or  color.  Florida  has  provided 
for  the  closing  of  public  schools  at 
which  federal  military  forces  are  em- 
ployed. El  Reno,  Oklahoma,  has 
adopted  a  non-discrimination  policy 
for  admissions  to  its  public  schools. — 
Reprinted  by  permission  from  the 
Race  Relatioyis  Law  Reporter,  Vander- 
bilt University,  Nashville,   Tenn. 


Training  Lab  Open  To 
School  Administrators 

Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  12th  Annual  Summer  Training 
Laboratory  in  Group  Development 
which  meets  at  Gould  Academy, 
Bethel,  Maine. 

The  Laboratory,  a  section  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  meets 
for  two  sessions — Session  I,  June  15- 
July  4;  Session  II,  July  13-August  1. 
It  sponsors:  (1)  One-  and  two-week 
training  laboratories  in  special  pro- 
fessional areas;  (2)  field  consulta- 
tion; (3)  inter-university  center  co- 
operation in  human  relations  activi- 
ties; (4)  inter-laboratory  coopera- 
tion; (5)  continuous  program  of 
training  of  trainers;  (6)  applied  re- 
search; and  (7)  publications  and 
films. 

Persons  involved  in  problems  of 
working  with  people  in  a  training, 
consultant,  leadership,  or  administra- 
tive capacity  are  eligible  to  attend 
the  sessions  of  the  Laboratory. 

For  further  information,  write 
Leland  P.  Bradford,  Director,  1201 
Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 


Controller  Estimates  1957-58  Expenditures 
To  Be  $2,000,000  Under  Total  Budget 


A  mid-year  check  on  the  condition 
of  the  Nine  Months  School  Fund  in- 
dicates a  balance  of  nearly  $2  million 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  accord- 
ing to  recently  prepared  statement  by 
the  Controller's  Office  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

Expenditures  for  the  current  year, 
the  statement  shows,  are  estimated 
to  be  $145,669,141.  The  total  budget 
for  the  year  is  $147,668,047,  thus 
leaving  an  estimated  balance  of  $1,- 
998,906  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

This  larger  than  usual  balance  can 
be  attributed  to  an  over-estimate  in 
the  average  daily  attendance,  which 
was  made  in  June,  1956.  Attendance 
for  the  current  year  has  been  more 
than  14,000  less  than  estimated  at 
that  time,  and  so  some  1200  fewer 
teachers  were  employed  and  paid 
from  this  Fund.  Average  daily  at- 
tendance was  estimated  to  be  976,038, 
but  now  it  is  estimated  that  such  at- 
tendance for  the  current  year  will  be 
961,749  instead. 


The  statement  also  gave  average 
annual  salaries  paid  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  supervisors  from  the  Nine 
Months  School  Fund  for  five  years 
prior  to  1957-58  and  estimated  for 
the  current  year,  as  follows: 


Year 


Teacher 


ipals     Super 


1952-53    $3,085.10  $4,957.72  $3,920.68 

1953-54     3,106.46  4,987.32  4,003,88 

1954-55      3,114.07  5,041.06  4,015.63 

1955-56      3,125.75  5,066.37  4,046.36 

1956-57      3,131.74  5,086.03  4,090.63 

1957-58*  3,618.87  5,630.26  4,707.62 
*  Estimated. 

The  estimated  expenditures  by  ob- 
jects, according  to  the  statement,  are 
as  follows: 

General   control    $     2,484,624 

Instructional    service    .  .  .    128,197,969 

Operation  of  plant    7,747,131 

Fixed   charges    135,000 

Auxiliary   agencies    7,128,362 

Unallotted    expense     ....  15,000 


Total     $145,708,086 

Less  cash  balance    .  .  38,945 

Estimated 

expenditures    $145,669,141 


NORTH   CAROLINA   PUBLIC   SCHOOL   BULLETIN 


Grants  Awarded 
For  Nuclear  Training 

Lewis  L.  Strauss,  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  recently 
announced  approval  of  grants  total- 
ling $3,499,638  to  55  American  col- 
leges and  universities  to  be  used  to 
expand  training  facilities  for  increas- 
ing numbers  of  nuclear  scientists  and 
engineers. 

Included  in  the  number  of  institu- 
tions receiving  cash  awards  in  the 
third  series  of  grants  is  North  Caro- 
lina State  College  with  a  grant  of 
$106,779.  This  brings  to  $6,764,388 
the  total  amount  for  91  training 
grants  made  by  the  Commission  dur- 
ing the  past  10  months,  to  68  educa- 
tional institutions. 

The  Commission  also  supports  fel- 
lowships, finances  research  projects 
at  colleges  and  universities,  and  oper- 
ates a  number  of  training  programs 
in  nuclear  technology  for  students 
and  teachers. 

Handicapped  Children 
Theme  of  Conference 

The  third  annual  North  Carolina 
Conference  on  Handicapped  Children 
was  held  at  Duke  University,  Feb- 
ruary 28  and  March  1,  with  more  than 
150  in  attendance.  The  conference  was 
sponsored  by  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee on  Handicapped  Children  of 
the  North  Carolina  Health  Council 
and  by  the  Nemours  Foundation.  Sub- 
ject of  the  two-day  session  was  "The 
Emotionally  Disturbed  Child." 

Speakers  at  the  opening  session 
were  Dr.  Lois  Murphy  of  the  Men- 
ninger  Foundation  and  Dr.  Leo  Kan- 
ner  of  Johns  Hopkins.  These  author- 
ities in  the  area  of  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children  discussed  what 
constitutes  an  emotionally  disturbed 
child,  how  he  gets  that  way,  and  how 
he  can  adjust  to  the  community  and 
the  community  to  him. 

A  panel  was  held  during  the  first 
afternoon  in  which  heads  of  various 
State  agencies  discussed  facilities  and 
services  in  North  Carolina  in  the  area 
of  emotional  disturbance  in  children. 

Small  group  discussions  were  held 
on  the  following  topics:  "The  Child 
with  a  Speech  Handicap,"  "The  Child 
Coming  Into  Court,"  "The  Child  with 
Neuromuscular  Symptoms,"  "T  h  e 
Child  with  Convulsions,"  "The  Psy- 
chopathic C  h  i  1  d,"  "The  Mentally 
Handicapped  Child,"  "The  Anxious 
Child,"  and  "The  Psychotic  Child." 


Junior  Science  Symposium  To  Be  Held 
May  7-9  in  Research  Triangle  Area 
Edward  Teller  to  Speak 


A  Junior  Science  Symposium  will 
be  held  May  7-9  in  the  Research  Tri- 
angle Area  of  the  State,  according  to 
a  recent  announcement  by  Colonel 
George  E.  Leist,  Office  of  Ordnance 
Research,  U.  S.  Army,  Duke  Univer- 
sity. 

The  Symposium  is  co-sponsored  by 
the  Rotary  Clubs  of  Durham,  Chapel 
Hill,  Raleigh,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
State  and  Duke  University,  North 
Carolina  State  College,  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  Office  of 
Ordnance  Research.  Theme  of  the 
symposium  will  be  Science  in  the 
Making — "Research  in  Progress." 

Objectives  are:  (1)  to  popularize 
and  promote  the  study  of  mathemat- 
ics and  science  at  the  high  school 
level;  (2)  to  provide  local  prestige 
for  high  school  students  who  have 
ability  or  aptitude  for  research  in 
science  or  engineering,  particularly  in 
mathematics  and  sciences;  and  (3)  in- 
cidently,  to  be  a  part  of  the  general 
over-all  effort  to  improve  the  salaries, 
prestige,  and  teaching  ability  of  high 
school  teachers  of  mathematics  and 
science. 

Participants  in  the  symposium  will 
be  selected  locally  from  the  9th,  10th 
and  11th  grades  and  with  their  science 
and  math  teachers  come  to  Duke  Uni- 
versity for  orientation  and  grouping. 
Morning  sessions  will  include  a  dem- 
onstration lecture  by  an  outstanding 
professor  of  the  host  institution.  This 
will  be  followed  by  four  or  five  papers 
related  to  mathematics,  physical  sci- 
ence or  engineering,  delivered  by  high 


30%   Choose  Teaching 

What  careers  interest  today's 
youngsters  ? 

Here  are  the  career  choices  of 
12,000  top-ranking  high  school  stu- 
dents as  reported  by  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  and  published  by  the 
Institute  of  Life  Insurance. 

Teaching    30.0% 

Science  research   and 

engineering     27.4% 

Medicine  and  nursing  ..13.3% 

Business 7.0% 

Communications     2.5% 

Law    2.2% 

Others    17.6% 


school  students  who  will  be  selected 
by  the  N.  C.  Academy  of  Science. 

In  the  afternoons,  the  participants 
will  be  divided  into  three  groups  who 
will  visit  each  campus  of  the  three 
institutions  in  round-robin  fashion  to 
be  shown  research  in  progress. 

The  first  evening  will  be  open  to 
provide  local  social  entertainment  by 
the  host  institution.  The  second  and 
third  evening  sessions  will  be  held  in 
large  places  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  at  Chapel  Hill  and  at 
Duke  University.  Outstanding  "name" 
speakers  from  out-of-state  are  being 
sought  for  these  sessions.  Professor 
Edward  Teller,  noted  atomic  scientist, 
will  be  the  featured  speaker  for  the 
evening  of  May  8. 

Reimbursement  of  expenses  will  be 
made  by  the  Office  of  Ordnance  Re- 
search. In  some  instances  Rotary 
Clubs  will  make  awards. 

Article  Gives  States 
That  Levy  Four  Taxes 

Where's  the  Money  Coming  From? 
is  a  question  asked  by  lots  of  people, 
especially  when  support  of  education 
is  being  considered. 

In  this  connection  a  recent  article 
in  Changing  Times  for  August  1957 
gives  a  table  showing  which  states  tax 
or  do  not  have  taxes  in  four  areas : 
retail  sales  tax,  cigarette  tax,  gas- 
oline tax,  and  individual  income  tax. 
Without  showing  the  entire  table,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  all  states 
have  these  taxes  with  the  following 
exceptions : 

Retail  sales  tax — Delaware,  Idaho, 
Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon, 
Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

Cigarette  fax— ranging  from  2<t  to 
84  per  pack — California,  Colorado, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Oregon, 
and  Virginia. 

Gasoline  tax — ranging  from  3c1  to 
7.6$  per  gallon — no  exceptions. 

Individual  income  tax — Connecticut, 
Florida,  Illinois,  Maine,  Michigan,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 
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North  Carolina  Slate  L.Draiy, 
Raleigh 
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Curriculum  Experts  Study  Children's 
Own  Reactions  to  School  Situations 


How  do  children  themselves  account 
for  the  ups  and  downs  that  affect 
smooth   progress   in   school? 

The  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development  (ASCD)  of 
the  National  Education  Association 
queried  3000  boys  and  girls  at  kinder- 
garten through  high-school  levels  to 
learn  where  in  the  school  program 
they  felt  a  lack  of  continuity.  Results 
showed  that  students  most  often  felt 
an  interruption  in  school  work  when 
moving  to  a  new  community.  Of  those 
having  negative  reactions  to  chang- 
ing schools,  losing  old  friends  and 
fear  of  the  unknown  are  the  most 
common  causes.  Other  situations 
which  children  said  affect  their  prog- 
ress most  include  certain  types  of 
teacher  behavior,  dealing  with  school 
subject  matter,  and  moving  to  a  new 
school  level,  such  as  from  elementary 
to  junior  high  school. 

Answers  to  the  queries  which 
covered  11  states  are  included  in  the 
1958  ASCD  yearbook  just  released 
titled,  "A  Look  at  Continuity  in  the 
School    Program." 

"The  fact  that  moving  to  a  new 
school  community  was  mentioned  so 
often,"  said  Rodney  Tillman,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  ASCD,  "is  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  mobile  characteristic 
of  present  society.  We  estimate  that 
one  fourth  of  the  school  children  of 
the  country  are  attending  schools  that 
are  new  to  them  this  year  and  they 
are  facing  the  problems  of  getting 
placed  in  the  new  program  of  studies, 
establishing  satisfactory  relations  with 
teachers,  and  achieving  status  with 
new  classmates." 

The  study  identifies  this  fourth  of 
the  school  population  as  children  of 
migratory  families,  tourists,  or  mili- 
tary personnel,  children  whose  par- 
ents move  to  new  permanent  loca- 
tions, children  who  are  forced  to  live 
with  relatives  or  friends  because  of 
special  circumstances,  and  children 
whose  homes  are  reclassified  as  to 
school  district. 

Though  negative  reactions  to  chang- 
ing schools  were  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  younger  pupils,  children  from 
kindergarten  through  sixth  grade  re- 
acted to  such  changes  most  frequent- 
ly. In  grades  seven  through  nine, 
children  were  most  affected  by 
changes  to  a  new  school  level,  indi- 
cating the  importance  attached  to 
transferring     from     elementary     to 
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junior  high  school.  Senior  high  school 
was  the  only  level  at  which  teacher 
behavior  ranked  first. 

Other  factors  to  which  children  at 
all  school  levels  reacted  include  extra 
curricular  activities,  illness,  punish- 
ment, differences  in  teaching  methods, 
rewards,  promotions,  accidents,  grad- 
ing and  retention. 

Some  teachers  are  adept  at  han- 
dling such  situations  "by  ear,"  the  re- 
port admits,  but  it  calls  such  an  ap- 
proach inadequate.  An  evaluation  of 
present  practices  plus  further  re- 
search is  needed  to  fully  determine 
the  needs  of  pupils  and  the  abilities 
of  communities  to  meet  those  needs, 
the   study  asserts. 

Gold  Cites  State  Law 
Re  Unlocked  Exit  Doors 

"I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention 
Section  610-4  of  the  North  Carolina 
Building  Code  which  requires  all 
exit  doors  to  be  equipped  with  hard- 
ware so  that  they  may  be  readily 
opened  from  the  inside  without  the 
use  of  keys  while  the  building  is  oc- 
cupied for  school  or  other  purposes." 

So  stated  Charles  F.  Gold,  State 
Commissioner  of  Insurance,  in  a 
special  message  to  school  superin- 
tendents and  principals,  recently  re- 
leased to  the  BULLETIN.  "It  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Insur- 
ance Department,"  Commissioner 
Gold  said  "that  several  school  build- 
ings, especially  gymnasiums  and 
auditoriums,  have  been  used  at  times 
when  nearly  all  the  exit  doors  were 
either  locked  with  padlocks,  chains, 
etc.  or  nailed  shut.  This  is  in  clear 
violation  of  the  law,  and  could  result 
in  tragedy." 

Commissioner  Gold  also  called  at- 
tention to  Publication  No.  316,  Fire 
Safety,  recently  issued  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
law  as  quoted  in  this  pamphlet  states 
as  one  of  the  duties  of  the  principal 
to  see  to  it  that  "all  doors  used  for 
exits  shall  be  kept  in  good  working 
condition  and  unlocked  at  all  times 
when  the  building  is  being  occupied 
by  the  public  or  for  school  purposes." 

And  finally,  Commissioner  Gold 
urged  that  school  administrators  em- 
phasize to  those  in  charge  of  using  a 
building,  day  or  night,  to  see  that  all 
exit  doors  are  unlocked  and  that 
emergency  and  exit  lights  be  op 
while  the  building  is  in  use, 


Thornburg  Accepts 
Position  with  NC  State 

Murray  D.  Thornburg,  State  Super- 
visor of  trade  and  industrial  educa- 
tion in  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  recently  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  with  North  Caro- 
lina  State   College. 

Thornburg  went  with  the  College 
on  December  16,  1957,  as  associate 
professor  of  industrial  education.  He 
came  with  the  State  Department  in 
1944  as  assistant  supervisor  of  trade 
and  industrial  education  and  became 
State  supervisor  in  1952. 

Thornburg  received  his  B.S.  degree 
from  East  Tennessee  State  College  in 
1927  and  his  M.S.  degree  from  North 
Carolina  State  College  in  1951. 

Before  coming  to  North  Carolina, 
Thornburg  was  a  machinist  appren- 
tice for  Hudson  Motor  Co.  in  Detroit 
from  1924  to  1926.  In  1927  he  became 
a  teacher  in  the  Gastonia  City 
Schools,  where  he  remained  till  1928, 
when  he  went  to  the  Burlington  City 
Schools.  In  1935  he  became  director 
of  trade  education  and  teacher  in 
trade  shop  of  the  Durham  City 
Schools.  In  1942  he  became  a  journey- 
man machinist  with  Wright's  Auto- 
matic Machine  Company  in  Durham, 
and  then  he  came  to  the  State  De- 
partment. 

NCEA  Members   List 
Legislative   Preferences 

Fourteen  thousand  NCEA  members 
recently  expressed  their  desires  rela- 
tive to  the  1959  legislative  program 
for  education  through  a  legislative 
survey  sponsored  by  the  NCEA. 

Twenty-six  per  cent  of  those  par- 
ticipating in  the  survey  indicated  that 
salary  increases  should  claim  priority 
among  legislative  goals;  whereas, 
twenty-four  per  cent  stated  that  an 
extended  school  term  should  claim 
major  interest.  Almost  twenty  per 
cent  suggested  that  reducing  class 
size  should  be  the  number  one  goal. 
Sick  leave,  clerical  assistance,  and 
special  teachers  were  listed  next  in 
order  for  major  consideration  by  leg- 
islators. 

The  same  survey  indicated  that 
teachers  suggest  in  salaries  a  low 
minimum  of  $2800  and  a  low  maxi- 
mum of  $4000.  The  high  suggested 
minimum  was  $5000  and  the  high 
maximum  was  $11,500.  The  average 
minimum  salary  suggested  was  $3475; 
whereas  the  average  maximum  sal- 
ary suggested  was  $5612. 

NORTH   CAROLINA   PUBLIC   SCHOOL   BULLETIN 


UNC  Extension  Division 
Gives  TV  Credit  Courses 

Courses  for  credit  are  planned  by 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  by  means 
of  television  from  Channel  4,  WUNC- 
TV,  according  to  Mary  E.  Henry,  Co- 
ordinator of  Extension  Television 
Courses. 

These  courses  are  available  to 
teachers  and  others  within  a  70-mile 
radius  of  Chapel  Hill.  They  are  on 
the  undergraduate  level  and  are  suit- 
able for  renewing  A-grade  Certifi- 
cates. Courses  are  available  from  all 
three  units  of  the  University.  Cur- 
rently being  given  is  Religion  81TV, 
Introduction  to  New  Testament  Liter- 
ature, taught  by  Dr.  Bernard  Boyd, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Re- 
ligion at  the  University  of  Chapel 
Hill.  Other  courses  will  be  announced 
from  time  to  time. 

Correspondence  courses  are  also 
available  from  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion, Miss  Henry  states.  These,  too, 
may  be  taken  for  degree  credit  or  for 
credit  to  renew  certificates. 

Persons  interested  in  such  courses 
should  write  for  information  to  the 
Extension  Director  of  the  campus 
concerned. 

School   Planning 
Sessions   Held   In 
Three  Centers 

Three  school  planning  conferences, 
sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Super- 
intendents, by  the  North  Carolina 
chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  by  the  division  of 
school  planning  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
were  held  in  High  Point,  Asheville, 
and    Goldsboro     during    February. 

The  purpose  of  these  conferences 
was  to  permit  opportunity  for  super- 
intendents, architects,  and  other  in- 
terested personnel  to  share  pertinent 
information  concerning  needs,  trends, 
and  practices  in  school  architecture 
with  particular  emphasis  on  improv- 
ing school  design  and  ways  of  work- 
ing together. 

Each  two-day  conf^icnce  was  well 
attended  by  representative  school  men 
and  architects  from  all  parts  of  the 
State;  and,  according  to  John  Camer- 
on of  the  division  of  school  planning, 
the  conferences  were  highly  success- 


Calendar  of   Professional   Meetings 

Conferences,  Workshops,   Institutes 

March  22-26 

— Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals, 

Philadelphia 

March  27-29 

— North  Carolina  Teachers  Association,  Raleigh 

March  29-April  2 

— Regional  Meeting  of  AASA,  Cleveland 

March  31-April  3 

— American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association, 

St.  Louis 

April  6 

— Easter 

April  6-11 

— Association  of  Childhood   Education,   Interna- 

tional, Atlantic  City 

April  8-12 

— International  Council  for  Exceptional  Children, 

Kansas  City 

April  11-12 

— North  Carolina  High  School  Library  Association, 

Raleigh 

April  17-19 

— National  School  Boards  Association  Annual  Con- 

vention, Miami  Beach 

April  18-19 

— North  Carolina  School  Food  Service  Association, 

Raleigh 

April  29-May  2 

— -Annual  Convention  American  Industrial  Arts 

Association,  Boston 

May  18-21 

— National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 

Omaha 

June  9-13 

— Southern    States   Work   Conference, 

Daytona  Beach 

June  29-July  4 

— National  Educational  Association,  Cleveland 

Bulletin  on  Music  in 
Emphasizes  Coordina 

"Music  in  the  Social  Studies,  Grade 
Six,"  a  bulletin  prepared  for  use  with 
sixth-grade  social  studies  texts,  has 
just  been  released  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction;  and 
has  been  mailed  to  supervisors  and 
superintendents  for  proper  distribu- 
tion. 

The  thirty-page  bulletin,  according 
to  its  foreword,  has  a  dual  purpose: 
"enrichment  of  the  total  social  stud- 
ies program  through  music  and 
music-centered  activities;  and,  second, 
a  more  thorough  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  portions  of  the  sixth- 
grade  social-studies  text  through  re- 
lated music  activities." 

Background  information  for  the  de- 
velopment of  music-centered  activi- 
ties is  given  through  suggested  read- 
ing materials.  The  emphasis  in  this 
bulletin  is  not  placed  on  reading 
about  music  but  on  participation  in 
music-centered  activities  which  arp 
related,  for  the  most  part,  to  units  of 
work  found  in  the  State-adopted  so- 
cial studies  books.  These  activities  in- 
clude singing,  listening.  reading-, 
rhythmical  and  instrumental  experi- 
ences. No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
give  complete  resources  for  each 
activity, 


the  Social  Studies 
ted  Activities 

Each  page  of  this  bulletin  is  de- 
signed so  that,  in  parallel  columns, 
the  reader  instantly  sees  "textbook 
references,"  "suggested  related  activi- 
ties," and  "suggested  source  ma- 
terials." 

Units  for  which  suggestions  are 
developed  in  this  bulletin  include  the 
following:  "Peoples  of  the  Ancient 
World,"  "The  Nations  of  Europe," 
"Countries  of  Europe,"  "Countries  of 
Asia,"  and  "Lands  of  the  Tropics  and 
Southward."  The  bulletin  also  con- 
tains an  extensive  bibliography,  as 
well  as  notes  on  numerous  record- 
ings. 

Similar  bulletins  are  in  prepara- 
tion for  use  in  the  social-studies 
classes  in  grades  four  and  five.  Lead- 
ership in  the  preparation  of  this  bul- 
letin was  taken  by  Miss  Doris  Kimel 
and  Dr.  Arnold  Hoffmann. 

A  highly  useful  bulletin!  Sixth- 
grade  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
others  will  welcome  this  practical 
effort  toward  making  social  studies 
and  music  more  meaningful  in  the 
elemental-,/   school. 
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Term,  Recommends  New  Revenue  Sources 


For  additional  funds  with  which  to 
support  public  education  in  that  State, 
a  Tennessee  finance  committee  in  a 
recent  report  recommended  the  fol- 
lowing sources: 

Increase  the  sales  tax  to  3%$  or  4( 

Increase  the  cigarette  tax  from  50 
to  64 

Increase  taxes  on  spirits  and  wine 

Put  a  10  per  cent  tax  on  women's 
cosmetics  and  other  toilet  goods 

Put  a  tax  on  soft  drinks 

These  new  sources,  the  committee 
reported,  would  bring  in  an  estimated 
additional  $19,225,000  to  $42,000,000, 
depending  upon  the  levy. 

Eight  southern  states  —  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Tennessee — were  included  in  the 
survey. 

The  committee  tried  to  find  an  an- 
swer to  the  question:  How  much  mon- 
ey is  available  and  how  can  it  be  put 
to  the  best  use? 

Some  of  the  findings  of  the  commit- 
tee were: 

1.  Per  cent  of  funds  from  state  rev- 
enue sources  (1956-57)  : 

Georgia,  73.4 
Alabama,  73.3 
North  Carolina,  71.3 
Louisiana,  64.3 
South  Carolina,  63.9 
Tennessee,  62.7 
Mississippi,  52.6 
Florida,  51.4 

2.  Per  capita  income   (1955)  : 

Florida,  $1,654 
Georgia,  $1,333 
Louisiana,  $1,333 
Tennessee,  $1,256 
North  Carolina,  $1,236 
Alabama,  $1,181 
South  Carolina,  $1,108 
Mississippi,  $946 

3.  Per  cent  combined  state  and  local 
taxes  of  incomes  (1953)  : 

Louisiana,  12.8 
Florida,  11.24 
Mississippi,  11.18 
South  Carolina,  10.52 
North  Carolina,  9.94 
Georgia,  9.52 
Alabama,  8.88 
Tennessee,  8.37 

4.  Per  cent  state  taxes  alone  of  in- 
come (1956) : 

Florida  (not  given) 
Louisiana,  8.6 
Mississippi,  7.5 
South  Carolina,  7.0 


l? 


UNC  Announces 
Two  Scholarships 
For  Radio-TV   Field 

Two  scholarships  in  the  radio-TV 
field  have  been  announced  by  Earl 
Wynn,  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Radio,  Television  and  Motion  Pic- 
tures, University  of  North  Carolina. 

Each  scholarship  pays  $625  per 
year  throughout  the  winner's  college 
career.  One  of  the  two  scholarships 
available  in  this  field  will  be  awarded 
to  someone  for  creative  study  in  the 
Department  of  Radio,  Television  and 
Motion  Pictures  at  the  University, 
Chapel  Hill ;  the  other  is  for  engineer- 
ing study  in  the  School  of  Electrical 
Engineering  at  North  Carolina  State 
College,  Raleigh. 

For  application  blanks  write  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Scholar- 
ship Office,  Box  1330,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

Secretary  Folsom  Announces 

Federal  Aid  Plan  For  Education 

An  emergency  Federal  aid  plan  to  — 

ECC  To  Celebrate 
Fiftieth  Anniversary 

Plans  for  a  pageant  celebrating  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  East  Carolina  College  are  progress- 
ing, according  to  Dr.  Kenneth  N. 
Cuthbert,  director.  Entitled  "East 
Carolina's  Spade:  To  Serve,"  the 
pageant  was  written  by  Emma  L. 
Hooper  of  the  college  English  faculty. 

Two  performances  are  scheduled 
for  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  after- 
noon, May  3  and  4. 

"East  Carolina's  Spade:  To  Serve" 
includes  four  episodes,  each  of  which 
focuses  attention  upon  a  period  in 
the  development  of  the  school. 

The  first  episode  is  concerned  with 
the  breaking  of  ground  for  the  first 
building  and  with  its  early  progress 
of  the  school.  Episode  two  deals  with 
the  growth  of  the  college  under  Presi- 
dent Robert  H.  Wright.  The  third 
episode  covers  history  of  the  college 
from  1934  through  1947,  and  the 
fourth  episode  shows  growth  of  East 
Carolina  under  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  President  John  D.  Messick. 

The  pageant  calls  for  a  large  cast 
which  will  include  many  students  and 
staff  members  and  a  procession  of  the 
faculty  in  academic  attire.  Music  will 
be  furnished  by  the  college  band,  or- 
chestra, choir,  women's  chorus,  and 
chapel  choir. 
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North  Carolina,  6.6 
Alabama,  6.0 
Georgia,  6.0 
Tennessee,  5.8 
5.  Per  pupil  expenditure  (1956-57): 
Louisiana,  $268 
Florida,  $254 
South  Carolina,  $184 
North  Carolina,  $181 
Georgia,  $177 
Alabama,  $175 
Tennessee,  $171 
Mississippi,  $152 

Among  these  eight  states,  North 
Carolina  ranks  fifth  in  per  capita  in- 
come; fifth  in  percentage  of  total  rev- 
enue levied  on  income;  fifth  in  the 
percentage  of  State  tax  levied  on  in- 
come; third  in  the  proportion  of  State 
school  support  to  local  support;  and 
fourth  in  per  pupil  expenditure. 


meet  the  "crucially  important"  needs 
of  American  education  was  announced 
by  Marion  B.  Folsom,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  on 
December  30.  The  plan  which  would 
provide  a  billion  dollars  over  a  four 
year  period  has  the  approval  of 
President   Eisenhower. 

The  plan  would  set  up  a  system  of 
grants  to  the  states  and  provide 
scholarships  for  talented  students. 
More  specifically  it  provides: 

•  Grants  to  states  on  a  50-50 
matching  basis  to  improve  aptitude 
tests  for  identifying  promising  pupils 
in  the  grades  and  high  schools.  These 
grants  would  also  provide  young  stu- 
dents with  better  counselling  and 
guidance. 

•  Funds  for  10,000  scholarships  a 
year  to  help  deserving  students  go  to 
college,  and  for  1,000  to  1,500  fellow- 
ships annually  to  help  colleges  train 
teachers  at  the  graduate  level.  Over 
the  four  years,  the  program  would 
provide  a  total  of  45,500  scholarships 
and  fellowships. 

•  Financial  assistance  to  help  set 
up  and  operate  training  centers  in 
foreign   languages. 

•  Direct  grants  of  up  to  $125,000 
to  graduate  schools  to  help  them  ex- 
pand their  teacher  training  program. 

•  An  increase  of  $64,500,000  a 
year  in  funds  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  enable  this  agency  to 
expand  its  activities  in  the  field  of 
scientific  education. 


Two  Tar  Heel  Boys  Make  Honorable 
Mention  in  Science  Talent  Search 


Two  boys  from  North  Carolina  high 
schools  were  awarded  Honorable  Men- 
tion in  the  Science  Talent  Search 
conducted  this  school  year  through 
Science  Clubs  of  America  for  the 
Westinghouse  Educational  Founda- 
tion. 

Russell  Kent  Honeycutt,  Moores- 
ville,  R.  2,  senior  at  the  Central  High 
School;  and  Alton  Parker  Tripp,  Jr., 
Raleigh,  a  senior  at  the  Broughton 
High  School,  were  the  two  Tar  Heel 
students.  Although  not  placing  among 
the  40  winners  from  the  nation  as  a 
whole  for  trips  to  Washington  and 
monetary  awards,  these  two  boys  are 
among  260  Honorable  Mentions  who 
are  considered  so  outstanding  that 
any  institution  of  higher  learning 
would  be  justified  in  considering  their 
abilities  carefully  for  possible  scholar- 
ships. Honeycutt  and  Tripp  received 
mention  in  the  national  talent-search 
from  a  total  of  six  from  the  State 
who  passed  all  tests  satisfactorily. 
Honeycutt's  project  was  entitled:  Con- 
struction of  a  Semi-Automatic  Wilson 
Cloud  Chamber,  whereas  the  title  of 
Tripp's  project  was:  Building  a  Spec- 
troscope. Eighty-two  seniors  took  the 
tests. 

According  to  Dr.  John  A.  Yar- 
brough,  Meredith  College,  Director  of 
the  North  Carolina  Science  Talent 
Search,  this  State's  record  in  this  re- 
spect compares  favorably  with  other 
years  and  with  some  other  states.  On 
the  basis  of  number  of  entries  in  the 
Search,  he  states,  16  states  and  the 
D.  C.  were  above  North  Carolina  and 
32  were  below.  States  which  have  had 
science  programs  in  their  schools  for 
many  years — California,  Illinois,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania — placed  more  stu- 
dents in  this  contest.  But  New  Jersey, 
he  pointed  out,  had  70  entries  this 
year,  placed  21,  out  of  which  2  placed 
among  the  40  winners  and  5  among 
the  260  Honorable  Mentions.  Thus  this 
is  a  33-1/3%  rating  as  compared  with 
NC's  2  out  of  6,  or  33-1/3%  also. 

Florida  with  126  entries  had  23 
eligibles,  but  placed  1  winner  and  3 
Honorable  Mentions,  17.4%.  South 
Carolina  had  32  entries,  placed  2,  and 
had  1  Honorable  Mention.  According 
to  Dr.  Yarbrough,  this  State  needs 
more  entries  in  this  contest.  There  are 
many  more,  he  thinks,  who  should 
take    these    tests    and    try    for    the 


awards.  Even  though  they  may  not 
be  winners,  they  make  themselves 
eligible  for  scholarships,  if  desired, 
which  are  available  from  other 
sources. 


Fleetwood  Named 
Member  National 
Safety  Committee 

Carlton  Fleetwood,  associate  in 
Safety  Education,  was  recently  ap- 
pointed to  the  Fire  Safety  Education 
Activities  Committee  of  the  National 
Safety  Council.  It  is  the  duty  of  this 
committee  on  the  national  level  to 
study  ways  and  means  of  improving 
fire  safety  education  in  the  schools 
of  America  and  to  pass  these  sug- 
gestions on  to  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators  throughout   the   country. 


UNC  Professor  Named 
To  Direct  Finance  Study 

Corydon  P.  Spruill,  professor  of 
economics  and  a  former  dean  of  the 
UNC  faculty,  has  been  named  to  di- 
rect the  Study  of  Public  School  Fi- 
nance and  Related  Problems  as  pro- 
vided by  Resolution  No.  45  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1957. 

State  Senator  Arthur  Kirkman  of 
High  Point,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee recently  named  by  Governor 
Hodges  to  make  the  study,  made  the 
announcement.  A  special  arrange- 
ment, Sen.  Kirkman  stated,  has  been 
made  between  the  committee  and  the 
University's  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration  for   Spruill's   services. 

Spruill,  a  native  of  Raleigh,  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1920  with  the  A.B.  de- 
gree. He  attended  Oxford  University 
in  1921-22  as  a  Rhodes  scholar,  and 
later  did  graduate  work  at  Harvard. 
He  was  dean  of  the  General  College 
of  the  University  from  1936  to  1955, 
and  dean  of  the  faculty  in   1955. 


ECC  Professor  Defends  Modern  Education 


Dr.  Clinton  R.  Prewett,  director  of 
the  psychology  department  at  East 
Carolina  College,  comes  to  the  defense 
of  public  education  in  a  recent  article 
answering  some  attacks  of  the  past 
few  years.  Research  data,  he  claims, 
tend  to  justify  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  modern  educator. 

Writing  for  the  "High  School 
Journal,"  published  by  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press,  he  states  in 
"The  Attacks  Continue"  that  it  "is 
unfair  to  imply  that  our  public 
schools  have  deteriorated"  and  that 
the  "critic  of  education  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  show  that  he  has  at  least  cor- 
rectly assessed  the  existing  situation 
before  he  makes  sweeping  generaliza- 
tions to  the  point  that  our  schools  are 
'Educational  Wastelands'." 

Three  major  charges  against  the 
schools,  he  says,  are  excessive  cost, 
failure  to  teach  the  fundamentals,  and 
ineffective  theory  and  practice  among 
educators. 

Growth  of  the  school  population  in 
recent  years,  Dr.  Prewett  states, 
caused  critics  to  "cease  and  desist" 
as  the  need  of  increased  financial  sup- 
port of  public  education  became  ap- 
parent. 


Many  competent  research  studies 
have  compared  different  methods  of 
teaching  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, he  says,  and  "the  great  body 
of  evidence  still  supports  the  prac- 
tices generally  in  existence  in  our 
public  schools,"  and  shows  that  "our 
children  are  achieving  as  well  as 
public  school  children  have  ever 
achieved,   if  not  better." 

The  attack  on  modern  educational 
theories  and  practices,  on  teaching 
methodologies  and  theories  of  child 
growth  and  development,  he  believes, 
will  receive  increased  emphasis  in 
future.  Better  public  relations,  he 
suggests,  are  needed  to  interpret  the 
work  now  being  done  in  schools. 

The  need,  he  concludes,  is  for  gen- 
uine understanding,  not  glib  answers 
to  criticism.  "That  understanding," 
he  says,  "we  should  seek  to  obtain 
in  our  schools  that  prepare  teachers, 
and  we  should  also  seek  it  as  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  educated  who  study 
for  non-teaching  occupations.  Again, 
it  is  understanding  that  we  should 
seek  as  we  involve  lay  citizens  in  the 
activities  of  the  modern  school.  Re- 
search evidence  backs  up  the  modern 
educator;  perhaps,  his  best  defense 
of  his  practices  is  to  lead  others  to 
that  fountain." 
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Former   Department 
Member   Dies 

A.  L.  Olmstead,  a  member  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion from  1946  to  1952,  died  in  the 
Veterans  Hospital  at  Durham  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  1958. 

Olmstead  served  as  State  super- 
visor of  the  Veterans  Education  Pro- 
gram. A  native  of  Raleigh,  he  had 
more  recently  been  employed  in  the 
local  post  office,  but  had  been  serious- 
ly ill  for  the  past  several  months.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  one  son,  his 
parents,  and  three  sisters. 

Miss  Daughtry  Receives 
Master's   Degree 

Miriam  Daughtry,  Assistant  State 
Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education  for  Practical  Nursing,  was 
awarded  the  Master's  Degree  from 
North  Carolina  State  College  on  Feb- 
ruary 3. 

Miss  Daughtry's  thesis,  submitted 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Occupational  Information  and  Guid- 
ance, is  entitled:  An  Analysis  of 
Practical  Nursing  in  North  Carolina. 
In  this  thesis,  Miss  Daughtry  re- 
viewed the  history  of  licensure  of 
practical  nursing  in  North  Carolina 
and  the  history  of  schools  of  practical 
nursing  from  June,  1948,  to  June, 
1957.  She  also  made  a  survey  of  the 
trained  licensed  practical  nurses  on 
the  job  in  North  Carolina  hospitals, 
and  then  presented  the  outlook  for 
trained  licensed  practical  nurses  and 
schools  of  practical  nursing  in  North 
Carolina. 

Miss  Daughtry  came  to  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  in 
November  1956,  but  did  not  assume 
full  responsibility  for  the  State  pro- 
gram of  practical  nurse  training  un- 
til July  1,  1957.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
Meredith  College,  A.  B.  1929.  She  re- 
ceived the  R.  N.  Degree  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing  in  1936,  and  in  1937  she  re- 
ceived a  Certificate  from  Woman's 
Hospital,  New  York  City. 

The  program  of  practical  nursing 
began  in  1947  as  a  feature  of  trade 
and  industrial  education,  Division  of 
Vocational  Education.  Programs  are 
now  being  operated  in  thirteen  differ- 
ent locations  in  the  State:  Elizabeth 
City,  Wadesboro,  Asheville,  Banner 
Elk,  Durham  (2),  Raleigh,  Goldsboro, 
Winston-Salem,  Shelby,  Greensboro, 
Charlotte,  and  Laurinburg. 


Survey  of  1957  High 
Provides  Interesting 

Results  of  a  "follow-up  survey  of 
1957  high  school  graduates  in  North 
Carolina"  were  distributed  in  Feb- 
ruary to  superintendents,  principals, 
newspapers,  and  radio  stations 
throughout  the   State. 

This  is  the  fourth  such  report  re- 
leased by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction;  and,  since  infor- 
mation is  available,  a  table  of  com- 
parative data  covering  the  four-year 
period  is  included  in  the  report.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  in  this  report 
to  delineate  possible  trends,  though  it 
is  hoped  the  information  will  be  use- 
ful for  those  interested  in  such  an 
analysis. 

Data  are  presented  in  summary 
form  and  by  administrative  units  with 
the  hope  that  this  information  "will 
continue  to  provide  a  source  of  in- 
spiration   and    challenge    which    will 


School  Graduates 
and  Useful  Data 

constantly  bring  about  improvement 
in  the  education  of  North  Carolina 
citizens." 

The  survey  shows  that  38,581  stu- 
dents were  graduated  in  1957;  that 
slightly  fewer  white  students  entered 
four-y  ear  colleges  in  1957  than  in 
1956;  that  more  students  entered 
trade  and  business  schools,  nursing, 
and  the  like  than  in  1956;  and  that 
more  of  the  two  top-ranking  gradu- 
ates entered  college. 

This  survey  was  supervised  by  Nile 
F.  Hunt,  coordinator  of  teacher  edu- 
cation, who  has  also  supervised  the 
three  former  surveys.  A  detailed  sum- 
mary of  this  survey  will  appear  as 
the  center  spread  in  the  April  issue 
of  the  Public  School  Bulletin. 

Those  desiring  a  complete  summary 
of  this  survey  should  write  to  Nile  F. 
Hunt  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Raleigh. 


U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Will  Sponsor 
Foreign  Language  Development  Program 


Beginning  in  1959  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  will  sponsor  a  Foreign 
Language  Development  Program,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  issued  by 
Marion  B.  Folsom,  Secretary  of 
Health,   Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  program  as  outlined  will  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  as  follows: 

1.  Foreign  Language  Institutes. 
Under  this  part  of  the  program  "it 
is  proposed  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion contribute  up  to  approximately 
$12,500  each  for  the  establishment  of 
five  language  institutes  either  in  the 
summer  or  during  the  regular  aca- 
demic year,  and  that  about  150  stip- 
ends be  awarded  for  study  in  these 
institutes.  By  fiscal  1962,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  increase  the  number  of  such 
institutes  to  15  and  the  number  of 
stipends  to  500.  Over  a  period  of  four 
years,  it  is  expected  that  a  total  of 
45  institutes  will  have  been  held  with 
an  estimated  total  enrollment  of  1,400 
language  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
teacher  educators." 

2.  Foreign  Language  Centers.  It 
is  proposed,  as  a  second  part  of  the 
program,  "that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion will  pay  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
establishing  or  extending  three  lan- 
guage training  and  service  centers 
and  to  pay  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the 
annual  maintenance  and  operation  of 


these  centers.  The  Federal  share 
would  be  up  to  $125,000  for  establish- 
ing each  center  and  up  to  $125,000  a 
year  for  operations."  In  addition  it  is 
proposed  to  provide  100  student 
grants,  and  10  foreign  travel  allow- 
ances for  members  of  staffs  who  re- 
quire study  abroad. 

3.  Research  and  Studies.  Under 
this  third  part  of  the  program,  it  is 
proposed  that  a  total  of  $175,000  be 
provided  for  surveys,  research,  and 
materials  development,  and  that  $50,- 
000  of  this  amount  be  expended  for 
contract  research.  Over  a  four-year 
period,  1959-62,  a  total  of  $1,575,000 
is  to  be  provided  for  this  work. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  program 
to  strengthen  the  foreign  language 
abilities  of  the  United  States  and 
thus  aid  in  our  efforts  to  build  a 
durable  peace,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Secretary  Folsom.  Our  weak- 
ness in  foreign  languages  "leaves  us 
at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  fulfill- 
ing our  responsibilities  for  leadership 
in  the  free  world,"  the  statement  said. 

"Half  of  our  high  schools,  the 
smaller  ones,  offer  no  modern  lan- 
guage training  at  all.  Only  2  State 
departments  of  education  and  24  city 
school  systems  have  a  foreign  lan- 
guage supervisor  on  their  staffs." 
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Business  Schools; 
General   Education 
Within   Contemplation 
of  Zoning   Ordinances 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Carroll,  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  has  forwarded  to  this 
office  for  reply  your  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 23.  In  your  letter  you  state  that 
you    contemplate    the    erection    of    a 

new  building   in    

for  the  operation  of  your  school.  The 
site  is  now  zoned  as  a  residential 
area.  You  are  advised  by  your  local 
Zoning  Board  that  the  zoning  regu- 
lations in  permit 

the  location  of  a  school  or  college  in 
a  residential  area  provided  the  school 
is  for  the  purpose  of  offering  instruc- 
tion in  general  education.  You  seek 
an  interpretation  of  the  term  "gen- 
eral education"  as  applied  to  a  busi- 
ness college  such  as  you  operate.  You 


enclosed  with  your  letter  a  brochure 

showing  the  courses  offered  by 

Business    College. 

I   assume   that    

Business  College  is  licensed  and 
supervised  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education  under  the  provisions  of 
Article  31,  Chapter  115  of  the  Gen- 
eral Statutes.  G.  S.  115-245  (b)  de- 
fines a  business  school  as  one  which 
teaches  any  or  several  of  the  sub- 
jects usually  taught  in  a  business  or 
commercial  school  or  which  may  be 
needed  to  train  youths  or  adults  for 
office  work,  accounting,  general  cler- 
ical, telegraphy,  communications,  dis- 
tribution or  other  business  or  govern- 
ment positions. 

From  the  foregoing  definition,  I 
doubt  very  much  that  such  a  business 
college  offers  instruction  in  "general 
education"  within  contemplation  of 
zoning  ordinances. — Attorney  Gen- 
eral, January  28,   1958. 


Modification  of  Renewal  Requirements 
Given  Approval  in  Principle  By  Board 


Suggestions  for  modification  of  re- 
newal requirements  for  teaching  cer- 
tificates were  given  an  approval  in 
principle  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  November,  1957.  The  modi- 
fications were  recommended  by  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. 

Under  the  proposed  suggestions, 
teaching  certificates,  after  the  first 
five-year  period,  would  be  renewed  by 
requiring  six  units  of  credit  secured 
from  any  combination  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

Teaching  experience  (2  or 

more  years)    2  units 

Accredited  workshop    2  units 

Approved  travel    2  units 

A  variety  of  experience,  in- 
cluding exceptional  achieve- 
ment in  the  profession  or 
community    2  units 

Appropriate  college 

credit  6  units   (s.h.) 

In  accordance  with  the  principle 
adopted,  the  Advisory  Council  would 
be  responsible  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  for  pre- 
paring  necessary  and  appropriate 
guides  for  the  applications  of  this  new 
plan  which  would  be  effective  on  dates 
that  would  not  prove  retroactive  for 
any  teacher. 


Under  present  regulations  renewal 
of  certificates  following  the  first  five- 
year  period  is  accomplished  by  teach- 
ing experience  only.  The  new  plan 
would  allow  other  types  of  experience 
as  well  as  college  credit. 


UNC  Offers 
Scholarships   For 
Summer  Session 

One  hundred  scholarships  for  teach- 
ers are  offered  to  teachers  for  the 
1958  summer  session  of  the  Univer- 
sity at  Chapel  Hill,  it  is  announced 
by  Dean  Arnold  Perry  of  the  School 
of  Education. 

The  1958  Summer  Session  will  be 
conducted  two  terms:  Term  I,  June 
5-July  15;  Term  II,  July  16-August 
23.  The  scholarships  offered  teachers 
are  as  follows: 

60  scholarships,  $450  each,  for 
teachers  of  science  and  math- 
ematics. 

30    scholarships,    $100    each,   for 
elementary  and  secondary 
school    teachers. 

10  scholarships,  $100  each,  for 
teachers  in  special  education. 

In  addition  to  these  summer  session 
scholarships,  Dean  Perry  announced 
two  Kellogg  fellowships  in  Education- 
al Administration  at  $1,500  each;  two 
Du  Pont  fellowships  for  prospective 
high  school  science  and  math  teachers 
at  $1,200  each  plus  tuition  and  fees; 
and  one  graduate  teaching  fellowship 
at  $2,000. 

Applications  for  these  fellowships 
and  scholarships  should  be  made  to 
the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill,  prior  to  April  1. 


Statesville  Emphasizes  Availability 

of  Instructional  Materials  and  Services 


Two  bulletins  published  by  the 
Statesville  City  Schools  suggest  the 
quality  of  work  being  attempted  in 
this  system.  One  of  these  bulletins 
entitled,  "Instructional  Services," 
edited  by  Richard  Shaw,  supervisor, 
includes  vital,  inspirational  articles, 
suggested  work  for  Bible  study  in 
grades  1-6,  how  and  when  to  show  a 
film,  suggestions  for  handwriting, 
recommendations  concerning  health 
education,  suggestions  on  the  teacher 
and  the  library,  and  suggestions  for 
teaching  music. 

The  second  bulletin  is  entitled, 
"Instructional  Materials."  This  bul- 
letin lists  in  careful  detail  all  in- 
structional materials  which  are  avail- 
able through  a  materials  center  in 
the  following  areas:  Arithmetic;  Art; 


Guidance;  Health;  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Safety;  Language  Arts; 
Science,  Social  Studies;  Films;  Film- 
strips;   and  Professional  Books. 

Though  other  administrative  units 
doubtless  have  centers  where  instruc- 
tional materials  may  be  housed,  it  is 
encouraging  to  know  that  in  the 
Statesville  administrative  unit  there 
is  an  excellent  materials  center,  ade- 
quately supervised,  and  that  two  pub- 
lications such  as  those  mentioned 
make  it  clear  to  all  members  of  the 
Statesville  staff  that  these  materials 
are  theirs  for  improving  the  quality 
of  instruction  throughout  the  city 
system.  Congratulations  to  Supervisor 
Shaiv  and  all  those  who  have  ivorked 
with  him  in  developing  the  materials 
center  and  these  two  publications. 
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LOOKING  BACK 


Five  Years  Ago 

IN.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  March,  1953) 

Professor  J.  L.  Memory  of  Wake 
Forest  College  was  the  speaker  to 
the  Hertford  County  Education  As- 
sociation Banquet  at  the  Red  Apple 
Dining    Room    last    night.     (January 

17). 

Martin  L.  Rhodes,  Assistant  Super- 
visor of  Trades  and  Industries,  died 
suddenly  from  a  heart  attack  at  his 
home  in  Lincolnton  on  January  27, 
1953. 

Ten   Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  March,   1948) 

Recommendations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  present  situation  and 
for  the  development  of  a  long  range 
program  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  science  and  mathematics  teaching- 
are  outlined  in  a  recent  report  issued 
by  the  Co-operative  Committee  on 
Science  and  Mathematics  Teaching  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of   Science. 

Dr.  John  Decatur  Messick  was  in- 
augurated as  the  fourth  president  of 
East  Carolina  Teachers  College, 
Greenville,  on  March  6. 

Dr.  Alfonso  Elder  was  elected  to 
head  North  Carolina  College  at  Dur- 
ham at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  that  institution  on  Janu- 
ary 20. 

Fifteen   Years   Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  March,  1943) 

Fifty-one  High  School  Victory 
Corps  planning  conferences  have 
been  held  by  members  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
during  the  past  two  months  with 
North  Carolina  superintendents  and 
principals. 

Gastonia's  biggest  Victory  Garden 
where  thousands  of  pounds  of  vege- 
tables for  Gastonia  City  School  cafe- 
terias will  be  raised  is  to  be  planted 
soon. 

Twenty  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  March,  1938) 

Charles  E.  Spencer  of  High  Point 
has  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
Division  of  Instructional  Service  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, it  was  recently  announced  by 
State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.   Erwin. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
will  offer  a  correspondence  course  in 
Adult  Education  for  all  teachers  who 
wish  to  learn  more  about  the  special 
methods   used   in  teaching   adults. 


Judge   Upholds 

Davidson's  School 

Building  Project- 
judge  L.  Richardson  Preyer  of  the 
Superior  Court  recently  denied  a  re- 
quest for  an  injunction  to  stop  con- 
struction of  cafeterias  at  West  David- 
son and  Pilot  High  Schools  in  David- 
son County. 

Mrs.  Edith  M.  Plummer  of  Thomas- 
ville  had  brought  the  suit  against  the 
Davidson  County  Board  of  Education, 
claiming  that  the  board  had  erred  in 
not  giving  the  construction  contract 
to  the  lowest  bidder.  The  board  re- 
plied that  the  Wilson  Construction 
Co.  of  Statesville  had  been  awarded 
the  contract  because  it  had  promised 
to  complete  the  work  in  much  shorter 
time  than  the  Anderson  Construction 
Co.  of  Dunn,  the  lowest  bidder. 

In  deciding  on  the  case,  Judge 
Preyer  ruled  that  the  board  had  not 
shown  any  abuse  of  discretion  or 
fraud;  and  furthermore  that  since 
construction  was  already  underway, 
it  would  cost  the  county  more  than 
the  difference  in  the  bids  if  work 
were  halted  now. 

Schools  Serve  Over 
84  Million   Lunches 

More  than  84  million  lunches  were 
served  to  approximately  465,000 
school  children  during  1956-57,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  report  of  Mrs. 
Anne  W.  Maley,  State  Supervisor 
School  Lunch  Program. 

Mrs.  Maley's  report  shows  that 
1681  schools  operated  school  lunch 
programs  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  lunchroom  program  which  is 
administered  by  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

A  total  of  $22,597,189.15  was  ex- 
pended on  this  Federal-State  pro- 
gram, Mrs.  Maley's  report  shows. 
Nearly  $15  million  was  for  food,  $5.5 
million  for  labor,  slightly  more  than 
$1  million  for  equipment,  and  slight- 
ly more  than  $1  million  for  miscellan- 
eous items. 

More  than  three-fourths  (76.22%) 
of  the  money  used  for  operating  this 
program  came  from  the  sale  of  school 
lunches  to  students,  4.7  per  cent  was 
realized  from  the  sale  of  lunches  to 
adults,  14.81  per  cent  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  ($3,464,- 
252.40),  and  4.27  per  cent  from  all 
other  sources.  Goods  and  services 
equivalent  to  $577,607.63  were  do- 
nated to  the  program. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 


Iredell.  Dr.  Charles  Carroll,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
will  address  a  meeting  of  educational 
leaders  here  January  23.  Greensboro 
News,  January  17. 

Gates.  The  Gates  County  school 
bus  system  was  rated  fourth  best  in 
the  State  from  an  accident  free 
viewpoint  for  the  period  from  1954 
through  the  1956  school  year.  Gates 
Index,  January  16. 

Cumberland.  Cumberland  County 
high  school  juniors  and  seniors  are 
being  asked  to  participate  in  an 
essay  contest  stressing  handicapped 
living  benefits  for  cash  prizes  totaling 
$2,250.  Fayetteville  Observer,  Janu- 
ary  17. 

Mecklenburg.  The  County  Commis- 
sioners in  a  special  session  Wednes- 
day authorized  County  Attorney 
Henry  Dockery  to  request  the  Elec- 
tion Board  to  clear  the  way  for  a 
school  bond  election  about  March 
22nd  or  29th.  Mecklenburg  Times, 
January  23. 

Wayne.  A  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion survey  team  yesterday  suggested 
that  northern  Wayne  school  commit- 
tees get  together  with  the  County 
Board  of  Education  for  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  consolidation.  Goldsboro 
News-Argus,   January  22. 

Lumberton.  Lumberton  school 
board  this  morning  released  a  de- 
scription of  the  boundaries  it  has  es- 
tablished for  pupil  assignment  to  the 
new  Tanglewood  elementary  school 
which  will  open  this  fall.  Robeson- 
ian,  January  24. 

Chatham.  A  new  tract  of  land, 
where  plenty  of  water  is  available, 
is  being  secured  as  the  site  for  the 
new  Bonlee-Goldston  High  School 
plant  it  was  announced  this  week  by 
Lewis  Norwood,  Chairman  of  the 
Chatham  County  Board  of  Education. 
Chatham  News,  January  23. 

Carteret.  Forty  school  bus  drivers 
were  the  guests  of  the  county  board 
of  education  at  a  barbecue  lunch  at 
noon  Wednesday  at  the  Morehead 
City  recreation  building.  Carteret 
County  News   Times,  January  31. 

Greene.  The  January  school  bus 
inspection  report  for  the  Greene 
County  school  bus  system  as  reported 
by  Patrolman  J.  B.  Pridgen  indicates 
that  the  buses  are  in  good  operational 
and  mechanical  conditions.  The 
Standard  Laconic,   January   31. 
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Carroll  Discusses  Five  Emerging  Needs 
In  Area  of  Educational  Administration 


Five  emerging  needs  in  administra- 
tion in  North  Carolina  were  cited  by 
Superintendent  Charles  F.  Carroll  in 
an  address  at  the  third  annual  con- 
ference of  the  Coordinated  Statewide 
Study  of  Educational  Administration, 
which  convened  in  Chapel  Hill,  March 
3-4. 

More  than  100  representative  super- 
intendents, principals,  and  professors 
in  education  throughout  the  State  at- 
tended this  conference. 

In  analyzing  the  emerging  needs 
which  face  school  administrators  at 
present,  Dr.  Carroll  emphasized  the 
following  points:  (1)  The  need  for 
administrators  who  are  more  broadly 
educated  and  more  competent  than 
ever  before;  (2)  The  need  for  a  con- 
tinuing program  of  in-service  train- 
ing; (3)  The  need  for  a  fresh,  dy- 
namic concept  of  planning;  (4)  The 
need  for  increasing  knowledge  and 
skill  in  improved  instruction;  and  (5) 
the  need  for  creative  and  responsible 
leadership. 

"A  new  type  of  administrator  is 
appearing  on  the  educational  scene," 
declared  Dr.  Carroll,  "and  in  the  fu- 
ture it  will  be  necessary  that  the  ad- 
ministrator have  many  cultural  com- 
petencies as  well  as  professional  com- 
petencies. Preparation  programs  at 
the  college  level  will  definitely  need 
to  undergo  critical  evaluation  in  or- 
der that  professional  skills  as  well  as 
liberal  arts  information  may  become 
the  possession  of  all  prospective  ad- 
ministrators. Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  tendencies  in  preparation 
programs  at  present  is  the  insistence 
that  more  and  more  field  experiences 
be  included  in  these  programs." 

In  emphasizing  the  need  for  a  con- 
tinuing program  of  growth  among  ad- 
ministrators, Dr.  Carroll  indicated 
that  the  alert,  purposeful  administra- 
tor will  grow  in  many  ways  of  his 
own  accord;  but  that  all  administra- 
tors might  profit  from  the  assistance 
of  colleges,  universities,  and  the  State 


Department  of  Public  Instruction  in 
continuing  their  education. 

The  need  for  a  fresh,  dynamic  con- 
cept of  planning  was  also  stressed  by 
Dr.  Carroll:  "Basic  to  intelligent 
planning  in  administration  is  the 
willingness  to  recognize  the  interests, 
abilities,  values,  and  inherent  pos- 
sibilities of  everyone  and  every  agen- 
cy with  which  the  administrator  has 
to  work.  This  is  something  far  be- 
yond satisfactory  personal  relation- 
ships; it  is  the  art  and  skill  of  utiliz- 
ing all  resources;  it  is  the  wise  par- 
ticipation of  all  who  have  a  stake  in 
education  ...  A  dynamic  concept  of 
intelligent,  cooperative  planning  on 
the  part  of  administrators  can  influ- 
ence techniques  of  working  through- 
out a  school  system  and  throughout 
an  entire  community. 

"Since  the  administrator  is  definite- 
ly responsible  for  the  instructional 
program,  he  must  find  the  time  and 
the  means  whereby  he  may  under- 
stand the  program  and  assert  some  of 
the  leadership  necessary  for  its  con- 
tinued improvement  .  .  .  Administra- 
tors must  have  knowledge  and  insight 
relative  to  the  current  mathematics- 
science  controversy;  the  often  ma- 
ligned life-adjustment  programs;  the 
values  of  vocational  education  which 
are  being  debated;  what  should  be 
done  for  the  gifted;  how  much  for- 
eign language  is  desirable;  and  what 
research  indicates  relative  to  the 
learning  process.  An  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  instructional  program  is 
just  as  important  for  the  responsible 
administrator  as  knowledge  of  build- 
ings, buses,  and  budgets." 

In  emphasizing  the  need  for  crea- 
tive and  responsible  leadership,  Dr. 
Carroll  stated,  "The  administrator 
must  assume  that  type  of  leadership 
which  will  result  in  schools  which  are 
infused  with  value,  a  sense  of  unity, 
integrity,  character,  and  quality. 
Helping  to  define  goals  that  are  ac- 
ceptable is  one  of  the  chief  responsi- 
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Martin   Appointed 
T.  &   I.  Supervisor 

A.  Wade  Martin,  Assistant  Super- 
visor of  trades  and  industries  in  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education,  has 
been  appointed  State  supervisor  of 
trades  and  industries.  He  succeeds 
Murray  Thornburg,  who  resigned  last 
December  to  join  the  faculty  of  North 
Carolina  State  College. 

Prior  to  coming  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  in 
1954,  Mr.  Martin  was  a  teacher  in 
the  vocational  education  department 
of  the  Leaksville-Spray  public  school 
system,  specializing  in  textile  educa- 
tion. On  January  28,  1957,  he  received 
his  Master  of  Science  degree  in  In- 
dustrial Education  from  North  Caro- 
lina State  College. 

bilities  of  the  educational  leader  .  .  . 
Part  of  his  task  is  helping  develop 
pride  in  the  teaching  profession 
among  all  of  his  cohorts  .  .  .  The  need 
in  educational  administration  is  for 
something  beyond  efficiency,  beyond 
effective  management,  beyond  smooth 
organization,  and  beyond  constructive 
supervision  .  .  .  Competency  is  not 
enough  in  the  field  of  educational  ad- 
ministration, unless  we  mean  by  com- 
petency the  sum  total  of  all  behavior- 
al specifics,  plus  that  which  is  of  the 
spirit,  a  warm,  sympathetic  under- 
standing and  determined  attitude 
which  constantly  leads  all  individuals 
and  agencies  into  a  unified  drive  for 
quality   education. 

"The  creative  and  responsible  ad- 
ministrator is  forever  seeking  to 
create  conditions  that  vul  make  pos- 
sible in  the  future  those  fine  things 
which  are  excluded  in  the  present. 
With  a  high  regard  for  the  experi- 
ences and  patterns  of  the  past,  the 
creative  and  responsible  school  ad- 
ministrator must  forever  seek  ways 
of  improving  education,  though  the 
price  may  often  be  intelligent  change. 
In  my  opinion,  the  educational  ad- 
ministrator becomes  a  statesman  as 
he  makes  the  transition  from  ad- 
ministrative management  to  creative 
and  responsible  leadership. 


(Excerpts  from  address,  74th  Annual  Convention,  NCEA,  Asheville, 
March  20,  1958) 

Of  all  the  opportunities  offered  to  American  educators  at  any  time,  none 
compares  to  that  represented  by  the  current  demand  that  we  re-examine  the 
foundations  of  our  educational  programs  so  that  in  turn  we  can  determine  our 
military  and  economic  strength.  If  we  at  all  levels  of  educational  endeavor  will 
take  advantage  of  the  vast  public  interest  in  science  and  set  a  pattern  of  stand- 
ards in  this  subject  that  can  and  will  carry  over  into  other  fields  of  education — 
thus  elevating  the  standards  of  all  education — we  shall  strengthen  this  Nation 
not  only  militarily  and  economically  but,  most  significantly,  we  shall  strengthen 
our  cultural,  social,  political,  and  spiritual  foundations  as  well  .... 

If  we  are  realistic,  we  had  best  alert  ourselves  to  the  point  of  bringing  the 
supply  of  teachers  in  line  with  the  demand,  and  to  do  this  we  as  a  State  might 
as  well  be  realistic  to  the  point  of  acknowledging  the  fact  that  we  shall  succeed 
in  reconciling  supply  and  demand  only  if  we  pay  our  teachers  and  other  pro- 
fessional school  personnel  such  salaries  as  will  attract  and  hold  the  very  best 
minds  .... 

With  the  view  to  motivating  our  pupils,  with  the  idea  of  identifying  their 
talents,  and  with  the  expectation  that  our  entire  program  of  instruction  might 
become  more  purposeful,  I  recommend  unreservedly  that  we  expand  and  main- 
tain a  sound  guidance  program  in  North  Carolina  schools  .... 

The  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  have  in  excess  of  5'/z  millions  of 
volumes  in  their  libraries.  Statewide  we  have  no  satisfactory  arrangement  for 
utilizing  our  library  resources.  I  therefore  propose  the  employment  of  ade- 
quately trained  personnel  to  staff  all  of  our  libraries  .... 

It  is  generally  accepted  in  North  Carolina  that  the  schools  shall  give  in- 
creased attention  and  service  to  the  gifted,  to  the  handicapped,  and  to  our  non- 
educable  children.  We  should  give  immediate  consideration  to  the  training  and 
employment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  psychologists  to  cover  adequately  this 
area  of  instructional  service  .... 

I  advocate  strongly  that  we  provide  clerical  assistance  to  principals  and 
schools,  and  services  of  assistant  superintendents  and  business  managers  to 
superintendents  wherever  the  operation  is  sufficiently  large  to  merit  such  .... 

When  established  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  curriculum  especially 
adapted  to  students  who  are  in  transition  both  in  life  and  in  education,  the 
junior  high  school  offers  much  to  merit  our  appraisal  as  we  plan  for  the  future, 
particularly  in  the  more  densely  populated  areas  .... 

To  facilitate  instruction  I  recommend  that  each  of  us  resolve  to  make  sure 
that  our  schools  operate  a  full  six  hours  each  day  and  that  we  delete  wherever 
necessary  all  elements  and  influences  that  amount  to  distractions.  Classroom 
interruptions,  fund-raising  activities,  school  store  operations,  contests  and 
essays  sponsored  by  do-good  organizations,  activity  for  activity's  sake, — these 
are  some  of  the  settings  in  which  distractions  breed  .... 

There  is  need  to  determine  that  which  is  good  within  our  curriculum  and  to 
study  that  which  might  be  strengthened.  There  is  need  to  look  at  our  electives 
and  our  required  subjects.  There  is  need  to  look  for  improved  ways  and  means 
of  teaching.  There  is  opportunity  likewise  for  us  to  determine  whether  many 
of  the  so-called  extra-curricular  activities  in  which  our  schools  engage  are 
educational  .... 

There  is  opportunity  and  there  is  absolute  need  for  us  to  encourage  more 
of  our  talented  young  men  and  women  to  attend  college,  technical  institutes, 
and  other  institutions  offering   worthwhile  instruction  .... 

As  we  give  consideration  to  public  works  programs  as  a  means  of  helping 
to  combat  the  recession,  it  would  seem  appropriate  that  we  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  school  buildings,  utilizing  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds,  to  the 
end  that  our  systems  of  education  and  economy  be  simultaneously  advanced 

As  we  ponder  these  matters  let  us  be  mindful  of  our  allies — the  parents  and 
patrons  who  have  an  interest  not  only  in  the  well-being  of  their  own  children 
but  in  the  strength  which  this  State  might  attain  through  a  dynamic,  effective, 
and  responsive  system  of  education.  Intelligent  action  is  dependent  upon  true 
facts  about  our  schools;  progress  is  dependent  upon  leadership.  Wherever  and 
whenever  the  truth  about  our  schools  is  presented,  then  and  there  prevails  the 
atmosphere  in  which  constructive  changes  can  occur.  Let  us,  then,  use  the  in- 
strument of  truth — truth  born  in  the  sobriety  of  reason — as  the  plumb  line 
against  which  we  evaluate  our  status  and  our  direction  in  education. 


It  is  a  peculiarity  of  knowl- 
edge that  those  who  really  thirst 
for  it  always  get  it. — Richard 
Jefferies. 


It  is  not  education  that  costs. 
It  is  ignorance  that  is  expen- 
sive.— Herald  C.  Hunt. 


Human  history  becomes  more 
and  more  a  race  between  educa- 
tion and  catastrophe.  —  H.  G. 
Wells. 


Our  need  is  not  for  more 
scientists  who  can  learn  how  to 
kill  Russians  but  for  more  peo- 
ple who  can  learn  how  to  live 
with  Russians,  and  everybody 
else. — Sam  Ragan. 


Each  year  1,600,000  boys  and 
girls  reach  legal  driving  age.  But 
728,000  of  them  receive  no 
training  except  that  picked  up 
from  friends  and  relatives. 


Survival  in  this  age  may  be 
staked  on  science,  but  the  build- 
ing of  peace  calls  for  knowledge, 
insights  and  abilities  of  many 
kinds.  —  Educational  Policies 
Commission. 


One  in  four  Pennsylvania  col- 
lege-age students  attends  when 
there  is  a  college  within  25 
miles,  but  only  one  in  seven  at- 
tends when  there  is  no  such 
institution  within  that  distance, 
Governor  Leader  said  recently. 


It  would  be  tragic  if  the  evolu- 
tion in  the  USSR  should  be  con- 
sidered as  any  cause  to  question 
our  basic  concepts  of  freedom 
in  education.  Rather,  it  should 
challenge  every  American  to  re- 
examine the  extent  to  which  we 
as  a  people  support  our  demo- 
cratic system  of  education.  It 
should,  in  fact,  challenge  Ameri- 
cans to  take  new  interest  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  as  they 
serve  the  purposes  of  our  so- 
ciety: freedom,  peace,  and  the 
fullest  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual.—Lawrence  G.  Derthick, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 
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A  PelAxuuU  Mattel 


A  few  weeks  ago  a  leading 
daily  newspaper  had  an  article 
giving  opinions  about  what 
eight  students  said  about  their 
schools.  These  opinions,  all  from 
bright  students,  were  interest- 
ing in  the  light  of  many  adverse 
criticisms  about  the  schools. 

"If  a  student  wanted  to  learn, 
he  could."  This  was  said  by  a 
senior  of  Greenville  High  School. 
This  senior  also  said,  "I  could 
find  something  to  challenge  my- 
self with  if  I  desired." 

Another  student,  from  Salis- 
bury, stated.  "There  were  times 
when  I  was  bored,  but  by  read- 
ing books  and  engaging  in 
extra  -  curricular  activities,  I 
managed  to  keep  busy." 

A  boy  from  Edenton  said, 
"There  was  always  something  to 
be  gained  from  a  course.  I  was 
not  bored  or  idle.  I  had  too  much 
work,  both  academic  and  extra- 
curricular." 

A  boy,  speaking  of  his  high 
school  at  Forest  City,  said,  "No, 
the  school  was  not  adequate.  It 
was  a  fine  school  in  ways.  The 
spirit  was  good.  But  the  science 
department  had  its  short- 
comings and  the  gym  was  ter- 
rible ...  I  am  afraid  I  haven't 
taken  advantage  of  all  the 
courses  offered  me." 

"Some  of  the  courses  were 
crips,  but  when  I  joined  the  de- 
bating team  and  other  things,  I 


stayed  busy,"  said  a  boy  from 
Washington. 

A  boy  from  Charlotte  said, 
"There  were  no  crip  courses  in 
my  schedule.  They  were  all  solid 
courses  and  I  had  to  buckle 
down,  especially  in  my  senior 
year." 

"I  took  advantages  of  the  op- 
portunities I  had  in  high 
school,"  said  a  boy  from  More- 
head  City. 

And  finally  this  from  a  boy 
from  Lexington:  "But  I  was 
there  to  learn  and  did." 

What  is  interesting  about 
these  statements  is  that  all  eight 
looked  upon  high  school  as  some- 
thing personal.  They  all  felt  that 
they  themselves  could  find  some- 
thing to  learn,  even  though  the 
school  might  not  provide  the 
best.  In  other  words,  it  appears 
from  the  opinions  of  these  eight 
boys  that  a  high  school  educa- 
tion is  something  personal, 
something  to  be  worked  for,  and 
something  to  be  achieved  in 
spite  of  any  inadequacies  be- 
yond the  personal. 

Information  obtained  from 
other  sources  indicates  the  same 
conclusions.  Although  opportu- 
nities for  an  adequate  education 
varies  from  school  to  school,  the 
student  in  the  final  analysis  in 
the  vast  majority  of  present-day 
situations  decides  consciously  or 
unconsciously  to  learn. 
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Gausittf,  and  Gity 

Among  the  100  county  ad- 
ministrative units,  43.3  per  cent 
of  the  white  and  33.9  per  cent 
of  the  Negro  high  school  gradu- 
ates of  1957  continued  their 
formal  education  beyond  high 
school,  that  is  in  college,  busi- 
ness school,  trade  school,  nurses 
training,  and  military  service. 

Among  the  74  city  adminis- 
trative units,  61.0  per  cent  of 
the  white  and  45.7  per  cent  of 
the  Negro  graduates  went  be- 
yond high  school  graduation 
with  their  formal  education. 

There  is  a  difference,  as  will 
be  noted,  of  17.7  per  cent  be- 
tween county  and  city  for  white 
graduates,  and  11.8  per  cent  be- 
tween county  and  city  for  Negro 
graduates.  Among  county  units 
there  is  a  wide  difference,  in 
this  respect,  ranging  from  24.8 
per  cent  in  Surry  to  70.4  per 
cent  in  Hoke  for  white  gradu- 
ates. Among  city  units  this 
range  is  32.4  per  cent  in  Eden- 
ton to  100.0  in  Pinehurst  and 
Reidsville.  Because  of  size  in 
terms  of  population,  the  Negro 
per  cent  as  between  county  and 
city  is  not  compared. 

A  comparison  of  white  stu- 
dents whose  formal  education 
ended  with  high  school  gradua- 
tion shows  56.7  per  cent  in  coun- 
ty units  and  39.0  per  cent  in  city 
units.  Among  Negro  schools 
these  percentages  were  66.1  in 
county  units  and  54.3  in  city 
units. 

These  comparisons  are  pre- 
sented not  so  much  to  show  that 
graduates  differ  in  the  two  types 
of  units,  but  rather  to  point  up 
the  fact  that  perhaps  opportuni- 
ties for  rural  graduates  to  ex- 
tend their  education  are  not  as 
great  as  they  are  for  city  gradu- 
ates. There  are  perhaps  a  num- 
ber of  other  factors  which  ac- 
count for  this  difference.  Else- 
where in  this  BULLETIN  are 
figures  showing  the  per  cents  in 
the  several  units.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  on  the  local 
scene  to  analyze  these  facts  with 
other  factors  and  to  work  to- 
ward correcting  any  causal  defi- 
ciencies. 
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Teachers  List  Factors  Which  Boost  Morale 
As  Well  As  Those  Which  Affect  It  Adversely 


Recognizing-  the  importance  of 
teacher  morale  and  prestige  in  the 
whole  educational  enterprise,  the 
principal  of  one  of  North  Carolina's 
large  high  schools  recently  requested 
that  his  faculty  members  list  those 
things  which  contribute  to  teacher 
morale  or  which  affect  morale  ad- 
versely. Following  is  a  summary  of 
these   teacher-lists: 

Some  of  the  conditions  which  con- 
tribute to  morale  were: 

1.  A  school  situation  in  which  the 
personnel  work  as  a  well  knit  family, 
working  toward  commonly  accepted 
and  understood  goals,  and  each  ap- 
preciative of  the  other's  efforts. 

2.  An  understanding  principal  who 
has  time  to  listen  to  a  teacher's  prob- 
lems, who  helps  teacher  plan  solu- 
tions, and  who  backs  up  decisions. 

3.  A  school  environment  in  which 
work  is  pleasant  and  wholesome — 
light,  heat,  comfort,  freedom  from 
undue  noise  and  distractions  are  a 
part  of  this. 

4.  Expressions  o  f  appreciation 
such  as  our  Teachers'  Recognition 
Dinner  sponsored  by  the  school  board, 
P.T.A.  functions,  and  Teachers'  Night 
sponsored  by  the  Lions  Club. 

5.  A  community  which  is  appre- 
ciative of  the  teacher's  role  and 
efforts. 

6.  A  pay  scale  which  is  commen- 
surate with  a  teacher's  professional 
status  and  needs  as  a  person. 

7.  A  salary  increase  would  be  a 
"morale  booster",  but  I  honestly  think 
that  increased  respect  for  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  dedicated  teacher  would 
mean  even  more. 

8.  Good  teacher-parent  relation- 
ships. 

9.  The  kind  of  esprit  de  corps 
within  a  faculty  that  makes  one 
proud  to  belong. 

10.  Mutual  respect  of  teachers  and 
administrators. 

11.  To  be  given  a  share  in  decision 
making  at  least  at  the  individual 
school  level. 

12.  Personal  and  professional  re- 
gard of  principal  and  superintendent 
for  the  teacher. 

13.  To  have  more  opportunities  to 
meet  with  parents  and  discuss  school 
objectives.  The  recent  P.T.A.  "Back 
to  School  Night"  probably  gave  a 
boost  to  both  parent  and  teacher 
morale.    (I  felt  appreciated.) 


14.  To  find  a  student  with  a  gen- 
uine thirst  for  knowledge. 

15.  My  morale  was  "picked  up"  re- 
cently when  the  mother  of  a  pupil 
repeating  a  course  with  me  said, 
"Thank  you  for  being  so  patient." 

16.  When  a  student  accomplishes 
what  you  feel  is  beyond  his  grasp, 
it's  a  pick  up. 

17.  Courtesy  and  respect  of  stu- 
dents. 

18.  Consideration  in  the  planning 
of  work  schedules. 

19.  An  equitable  distribution  of 
curricular  and  co-curricular  responsi- 
bilities. 

20.  Close,  harmonious  working  re- 
lationship with  faculty  and  adminis- 
tration. 

Conditions  which  affect  morale  ad- 
versely: 

1.  To  be  expected  to  teach  as  in- 
dividuals pupils  in  a  high  school  Eng- 
lish class  who  have  been  given  iden- 
tical textbooks  but  who  have  I.Q.'s 
ranging  from  78  to  130. 

2.  To  be  held  accountable  for  all 
failures  at  the  college  level  but  given 
little  or  no  credit  for  the  successes. 

3.  Failure  to  have  suitable  living 
conditions. 

4.  To  be  shut  up  in  a  small  room 
and  practically  unable  to  walk  be- 
tween the  rows  makes  me  feel  sort 
of  lost — neither  challenging  the  good 
students  nor  helping  the  slow  ones — 
just  brushing  the  surface. 

5.  To  counsel  with  a  pupil  of  very 
low  verbal  ability  who  wants  to  stay 
in  school  and  is  willing  to  work  but 
can  accomplish  so  little  in  the  tradi- 
tional high  school  subjects. 

6.  I'm  not  sure  whether  my  morale 
drops  or  whether  I  simply  become  in- 
dignant when  I  read  articles  sug- 
gesting that  a  high  percentage  of  all 
high  school  pupils  should  be  exposed 
to  advanced  science  and  mathematics. 

7.  Overcrowded  schedule  with  no 
free  period  to  plan  work  and  check 
papers. 

8.  Patrons'  critical  view  of  the 
school's  work. 

9.  Frustrations  realized  by  at- 
tempting to  do  a  realistic,  "down  to 
earth"  job  as  opposed  to  theories  and 
idealistic  methods  and  situations  rec- 
ommended by  educational  "leaders," 
having  little  acquaintance  with  mod- 
ern youth,  their  problems,  and  school 
difficulties  in  meeting  these  problems. 


Colleges  To   Report 
Driver  Ed.  Courses 

North  Carolina  colleges  have  been 
requested  to  report  their  plans  for 
driver  education  courses  for  the 
spring  and  summer  sessions. 

In  a  recent  letter  State  Superin- 
tendent Charles  F.  Carroll  enclosed 
a  form  upon  which  each  higher  insti- 
tution of  the  State  was  requested  to 
give  the  following  information: 

•  Number  of  instructors  available 
to  offer  teacher  training  courses 
to  prospective  teachers  of  driver 
education   in  the  public   schools. 

•  Number  of  teacher  training 
courses  to  be  offered  in  1958. 

•  When  such  courses  will  be 
offered:   spring,  summer. 

•  Where  and  what  time  such 
courses  will  be  offered. 

•  Would  the  college  favor  a  con- 
ference for  joint  planning  for 
teacher   training   needs? 

Driver  training  courses,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  1957  act  of  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly,  are  to  be 
offered  in  the  public  high  schools  of 
the  State.  Funds  for  the  operation  of 
the  program  are  provided  by  a  $1.00 
fee  charged  to  each  automobile  driver 
when  he  purchases  his  annual  license 
tag.  Teachers  giving  the  instruction 
in  the  high  schools,  according  to  rules 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
adopted  on  January  2,  must  have  a 
minimum  of  two  semester  hours  col- 
lege credit  in  preparation  for  teach- 
ing driver  training  courses.  First  al- 
location of  funds  for  operating  such 
programs  in  the  public  high  schools 
will  be  made  on  or  before  May  15. 


The  foregoing  expressions  by  mem- 
bers of  this  high  school  faculty  caused 
the  principal  to  comment:  "Teachers 
are  not  odd  characters;  the  factors 
that  influence  teacher  morale  prob- 
ably are  similar  to  the  factors  that 
affect  the  morale  of  any  other  group. 

"Teachers  need  to  feel  appreciated. 
They  need  to  feel  that  they  are  re- 
ceiving consideration  and  fair  treat- 
ment in  the  assignment  of  curricular 
and  co  -  curricular  responsibilities. 
They  need  favorable  working  and 
living  conditions.  They  need  to  have 
a  feeling  of  security  in  relationships 
with  pupils,  parents,  teachers,  and 
administrators.  They  need  to  have  a 
feeling  of  real  accomplishment.  They 
need  a  salary  schedule  which  is  com- 
mensurate with  a  teacher's  profes- 
sional  status." 
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Retired   Educator   Lists 
Questions   Being  Asked 

Many  questions  are  being  asked  as 
the  spotlight  of  public  opinion  is 
turned  on  the  public  schools.  And  the 
big  question,  according  to  Ed  War- 
rick, retired  supervisor  of  Buncombe 
County  schools,  is:  Must  we  plead 
guilty  to  the  soft  impeachment  that 
our  schools  are  not  functioning? 

Warrick  thinks  that  anwsers  to  a 
good  many  more  questions  must  be 
ascertained  before  this  question  is 
answered  satisfactorily.  He  has  listed 
the  following  18  as  a  sort  of  sum- 
mary of  the  questions  being  asked: 

1.  Are  our  standards  too  low? 

2.  Are  we  too  lax  in  discipline 
(Little  Rock   and   New   York) 

3.  Is  our  percentage  of  promotion 
(approaching  100%)  good  or 
bad? 

4.  Do  we  give  too  many  high 
marks? 

5.  Should  our  poorly  prepared 
and  our  well  prepared  seniors 
receive  the  same  type  diploma? 

6.  How  can  we  do  a  better  job 
for  our  bright  students. 

7.  How  can  we  awaken  intellect- 
ual curiosity  (Russia  seems  to 
have) ? 

8.  Should  more  of  our  students 
take  math,  science,  history, 
and  Latin? 

9.  Do  our  students  have  too 
much  leeway  in  electing  their 
courses? 

10.  Do  our  students  receive  proper 
counseling  and  guidance  to  en- 
able them  to  choose  their  sub- 
jects wisely? 

11.  Do  our  children  have  the  prop- 
er urgency  to  study  difficult 
subjects. 

12.  How  can  parents  improve  the 
schools? 

13.  Can  we  find  a  better  balance 
between  content  and  method? 

14.  Do  we  have  enough  respect  for 
teachers?  Learning? 

15.  We  emphasize  freedom.  Europe 
emphasizes  discipline.  Can  the 
twain  meet? 

16.  Should  sports  be  deempha- 
sized? 

17.  Should  the  State  set  up  a  test- 
ing program  for  seniors? 

18.  What  effect  will  the  scholar- 
ships that  are  being  advocated 
have  on  our  standards? 


Roanoke  Rapids'  Superintendent  Selected 
To  Conduct  Statewide  Curriculum  Study 


Dr.  I.  E.  Ready,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Roanoke  Rapids,  was 
chosen  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  conduct  a  Statewide  curricu- 
lum study  which  will  continue  for  ap- 
proximately two  years.  Dr.  Ready 
began  this  assignment  April  1.  At 
present  his  offices  are  in  a  small 
building  adjoining  the  Education 
Building. 

Financing  the  curriculum  study, 
first  proposed  last  November,  will  be 
through  a  $50,000  grant  provided  by 
the  Smith  Richardson  Foundation  of 
Greensboro. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  as  out- 
lined by  Dr.  Ready  is:  to  provide  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation with  information  and  recom- 
mendations in  the  field  of  the  public 
school  curriculum  that  will  enable 
this  Board  to  make  sound  and  con- 
structive decisions  as  it  acts  to  im- 
prove the  educational  opportunities 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Dr. 
Guy  Phillips  of  Chapel  Hill,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Education's  Policy 
Committee,  said  Dr.  Ready  would  be 
assisted  by  a  part-time  and  full-time 
staff  .  .  .  from  leading  State,  regional, 
and  national  personnel.  These  re- 
sources will  be  tapped  to  the  maxi- 
mum to  be  certain  that  all  of  the 
frontiers  of  study  and  investigation 
can  be  made  available.  Contacts  have 
already  been  made  with  the  education 
agency  in  Washington,  with  special- 
ists in  universities  and  colleges,  and 
with  educational  consultants  in  other 
states  with  a  view  to  calling  on  these 
individuals  and  agencies  as  the  de- 
mand develops. 

Dr.  Ready,  a  native  of  South  Caro- 
lina, came  to  North  Carolina  in  1926. 
He  taught  for  a  time  in  Rocky  Mount 
and  after  serving  in  schools  in  Char- 
lotte and  Raleigh,  he  became  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Roanoke 
Rapids  in   1945. 

He  served  on  a  special  committee 
named  by  the  late  Gov.  William  B. 
Umstead  to  study  effects  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  segregation  decision. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  State  Textbook 
Commission.  The  study  he  is  to  con-, 
duct  will  be  a  probe  of  "the  good,  the 
mediocre,  and  the  bad  in  the  public- 
school  system  .  .  .  from  grades  one 
through  12." 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  is  in- 
deed fortunate  in  the  choice  of  Super- 
intendent  Ready   as   director   of   the 


Statewide  curriculum  study  which  is 
now  underway.  Dr.  Ready  has  been 
intimately  associated  with  public 
school  education  in  North  Carolina 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  arid 
brings  to  the  job  a  rich  background 
of  superior  training  and  excellent  ex- 
perience. His  ability  as  an  education- 
al leader  and  as  one  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  education  is  unques- 
tionable throughout  the  State.  Dr. 
Ready  has  much  to  give  the  State  as 
he  undertakes  this  particular  respon- 
sibility; and  the  State  has  much  to 
gain  through  its  wholehearted  co- 
operation during  the  course  of  this 
study. 

Superintendent  Offers 
Salary  Raise  Basis 

Increased  salaries  and  an  upgrad- 
ing of  teacher  efficiency  can  be  ob- 
tained concurrently  for  the  teaching 
profession  by  what  James  W.  Bush- 
ong,  superintendent  of  Grosse  Pointe, 
Michigan  schools  defines  as  a  profes- 
sional growth  program. 

In  his  article,  "Automatic  Salary 
Increases  Cannot  Be  Justified"  in  the 
February  issue  of  The  Nation's 
Schools,  an  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation 
publication,  Mr.  Bushong  points  out 
the  weakness  of  the  two  most  prac- 
ticed systems  today — merit  rating  and 
uniform  salary  schedule — and  offers 
instead  the  professional  growth  sys- 
tem practiced  in  Grosse  Pointe 
schools. 

According  to  the  author,  the  pro- 
fessional growth  system  establishes 
the  principle  of  earned  increment 
where  a  teacher  must  give  evidence 
of  professional  growth  before  ad- 
vancing in  salary.  The  growth  can  be 
in  areas  of  further  study,  community 
service,  and  work  experience  as  well 
as  professional  organization  activities. 

"It  is  our  belief  that  a  teacher 
should  improve  himself  so  that  he 
can  do  a  better  job  teaching  boys  and 
girls  before  he  gets  a  raise  in  salary," 
Mr.  Bushong  says. 

This  program,  he  feels,  has  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  administra- 
tors, teachers,  and  public  of  Grosse 
Pointe.  It  shows  that  "a  program  that 
relates  the  teaching  competency  of  all 
teachers  to  salary  policy"  is  a  pro- 
gram that  most  benefits  the  students. 
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Tennessee  Newsletter 
Pro  and  Con  On  Meri 

The  following  array  of  arguments 
about  merit  salary  programs  for 
teachers  was  lifted  from  an  article 
in  the  January  newsletter  of  the 
Maryland  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

In  order  to  correct  confusion  and 
misunderstanding  about  this  contro- 
versial topic,  the  article  stated,  argu- 
ments propounded  in  current  litera- 
ture were  summarized  in  a  report  by 
William  S.  Sartorius,  Maryland's  di- 
rector of  administration  and  finance. 

Arguments  for  Merit  Pay: 

1.  Superior  teachers  can  be  identi- 
fied and  effective  teaching  can  be 
measured. 

2.  Such  a  program  will  give  teach- 
ers incentive  to  improve  instruction. 

3.  The  total  fabric  of  American  life 
is  one  of  healthy  competition,  with 
the  higher  reward  going  to  those  who 
excel. 

4.  Industry  has  used  merit  or  bonus 
plans  successfully. 

5.  Merit  programs  will  help  attract 
and  hold  superior  teachers. 

6.  Teachers  should  not  object  to 
being  rated  since  they  are  being  rated 
daily  by  pupils,  supervisors,  parents, 
fellow  teachers. 

7.  Merit  programs  will  make  the 
public  more  willing  to  support  higher 
salaries. 

8.  Some  communities  have  had  suc- 
cessful experience  with  merit  rating. 

9.  Merit  rating  can  unify  teachers 
by  their  participation  in  developing 
the  basis  for  evaluation.  It  can  clari- 
fy goals. 

10.  Our  present  salary  schedules 
give  security  to  the  satisfactory  and 
poor  teachers. 

Arguments  Against: 

1.  Teaching  is  an  art  and  its  effec- 
tiveness does  not  consist  of  any  single, 
fixed  pattern  of  behavior  that  can  be 
measured. 

2.  Rating  of  teachers  tend  to 
"freeze"  the  pattern  of  teaching  to 
the  level  of  the  standard  used  for 
rating. 

3.  Education  is  a  cooperative,  not 
a  competitive  process,  as  merit  rating 
would  imply. 

4.  Industry's  success  with  merit  or 
bonus  incentives  has  been  on  basis  of 
quantity  (piece  work)  and  not  qual- 
ity. Teachers  do  not  produce  a  prod- 
uct that  lends  itself  to  measurement. 

5.  Merit  rating  is  not  a  substitute 
for   good  working   conditions,   decent 


Lists  Arguments 
t  Pay  Issue 

salaries     for     all     teachers,     faculty 
teamwork    and    effective    supervisory 


6.  No  valid  or  reliable  appraisal  of 
effective  teaching  or  measure  of  pupil 
growth  has   been   developed. 

7.  It  is  more  important  that  the 
general  level  of  teaching  be  raised 
than  that  a  few  be  rewarded  finan- 
cially. 

8.  Most  communities  soon  reject 
merit  plans  after  they  get  them. 

9.  Merit  rating  tends  to  promote 
teacher  cliques;  stimulate  jealousy; 
foster  fear,  tension,  and  insecurity; 
and  encourage  autocracy  in  adminis- 
tration. 

10.  Parents  will  resent  their  chil- 
dren's being  taught  by  any  other  than 
teachers  rated  superior.  —  Tennessee 
Monthly  Newsletter. 


Copy  Carolina   Charter 
Available   From   Dept. 
Archives  and   History 

Schools  and  others  interested  may 
now  secure  a  copy  of  the  Carolina 
Charter  granted  to  the  Eight  Lord 
Proprietors. 

The  "copy"  shows  a  reproduction 
in  facsimile  of  the  first  page  together 
with  pictures  of  King  Charles  II  and 
seven  of  the  Lord  Proprietors.  On  the 
reverse  side  of  the  sheet,  which  meas- 
ures 20y2x26  inches,  is  a  full  text  of 
the  Charter. 

The  original  Charter,  granted  in 
1663,  by  King  Charles  II  of  England, 
is  now  on  display  in  a  fire  proof  vault 
in  the  Hall  of  History.  It  was  pur- 
chased for  a  little  more  than  $6,000 
by  the  Department  of  Archives  and 
History  in  1947  with  funds  provided 
by  citizens  of  the  State  who  were 
interested  in  its  history.  Copies  of 
the  reproduction  as  described  may  be 
obtained  from  D.  L.  Corbitt,  State 
Department  of  Archives  and  History, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  at  50c  each. 


Dr.  Conant  Proposes  Plan  for  High  Schools 


All  students  should  receive  a  gen- 
eral education  that  includes  four 
years  of  English  and  four  years  of 
history  or  related  studies — so  stated 
Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  one-time  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University,  when  he 
addressed  the  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary- 
School  Principals  in  Indianapolis  re- 
cently. 

This  prescription  would  be  followed, 
regardless  of  vocational  goals  of  the 
students,  Conant  said.  Two  years  of 
mathematics  should  also  be  required. 
After  the  eighth  grade,  not  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  would  go 
into  algebra,  and  the  other  half  into 
general  or  commercial  math,  he  said. 

All  students  should  also  take  a  gen- 
eral science  or  biology  course  and 
physical  education,  according  to 
Conant.  And  boys  and  girls  would  be 
urged  to  take  one  year  of  art  or 
music. 

On  the  question  of  ability  group- 
ing, Conant  said  that  some  degree 
of  grouping  in  English  and  history 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned. The  same  would  be  true  for 
science,  mathematics  and  foreign 
languages  if  these  courses  are  elected 


by  many  students  who  do  not  have 
considerable  academic  ability.  In  the 
case  of  American  government  and 
contemporary  problems,  however, 
Conant  believes  because  of  the  nature 
of  subject  matter  that  mixing  of  stu- 
dents with  a  variety  of  vocational 
goals  is  desirable.  He  is  against  the 
labeling  of  fixed  programs  or  "tracks" 
as  "academic"  or  "college  prepara- 
tory." 

Slow  students,  Conant  said,  should 
be  taken  out  of  required  courses  and 
given  "a  different  type  of  instruction 
by  teachers  specially  qualified  for  this 
work  and  anxious  to  undertake  it." 
Academically  talented  students,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  said,  should  "be 
identified  in  the  eighth  grade  at 
least,"  and  should  be  persuaded  to 
take  a  "tough  program  of  math, 
science,  and  foreign  languages  which 
would  require  15  to  20  hours  of  home- 
work     each     week      of     the      school 


At  the  outset,  Conant  said  that  his 
remarks  were  made  with  a  high 
school  of  at  least  1000  students 
mind,  and  in  which  not  more  than 
half  desire  to  go  on  with  education 
beyond  high  school. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


Supt.  Carroll  To  Address 
State  Department  Unit 

"Trends  in  Legislation  on  the  Na- 
tional Level"  will  be  the  topic  of 
Superintendent  Charles  F.  Carroll's 
address  to  the  State  Department  unit 
of  the  NCEA,  Tuesday,  May  6,  in 
the  Department  Library,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Pierce, 
chairman  of  the  program  committee. 

In  addition  to  this  featured  address, 
the  expanding  driver  -  training  and 
safety  education  program  will  be 
briefly  discussed  by  John  Noe  and  his 
staff. 

The  program  will  also  include  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  1958-59,  according 
to  A.  "Wade  Martin,  president  of  the 
State  Department,  NCEA  unit.  "It  is 
hoped  that  all  members  of  the  local 
NCEA  unit  will  make  arrangements 
to  attend  this  last  meeting  of  the 
year,"   stated    President   Martin. 


Births  Fewer  in   1957 

There  were  3,366  fewer  births  in 
1957  than  in  1956,  when  the  highest 
number  of  births  recorded  for  any 
one  year  took  place  in  the  State,  ac- 
cording to  figures  released  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  in  February. 

In  1956,  the  release  shows,  there 
were  117,078  live  births,  whereas  in 
1957  the  number  dropped  to  113,712. 
Since  1950  the  number  of  births  each 
year  had  been  climbing,  as  the  follow- 
ing record  shows: 

1950  106,486 

1951  110,910 

1952  111,272 

1953  111,856 


Penn.  Superintendent  Points  to 
Implications  of  Russian  Education 


1954 
1955 
1956 

1957 


115,197 
117,078 

113,712 


In  terms  of  schools,  these  figures 
indicate  that  an  increase  in  the  first 
grade  enrollment  may  be  expected  in 
1960,  in  1961,  and  in  1962.  In  1969 
these  children  will  have  reached  high 
school,  and  so  for  the  years  1969, 
1970,  1971  and  L972  high  school  en- 
rollments will  be  greater  than  the  im- 
mediately preceding  years.  By  the 
same  token  college  enrollments  will 
feel  the  effect  of  these  births  bv  1973, 
1974,  1975  and  1976. 
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Because  the  aims  of  education  in 
Russia  and  America  are  different,  we 
should  not  be  stampeded  into  an  at- 
tempt to  copy  Russian  educational 
programs,  a  school  official  cautions 
in  the  current  issue  of  The  Nation's 
Schools. 

In  his  article,  "Time  for  Decision," 
Lloyd  W.  Ashby,  superintendent  of 
the  Cheltenham  Township  School  Dis- 
trict in  Pennsylvania,  points  to  sev- 
eral implications  of  the  "gauntlet 
thrown  to  the  world  by  the  Russians, 
and  dramatized  by  the  satellite." 
They  include: 

"Implication  1.  Education  is  an  in- 
strument of  national  policy,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  Russia."  But, 
he  says,  in  Russia  the  wishes  and 
ambitions  of  the  individual  are  sub- 
jugated to  the  national  interest, 
whereas  our  policy  has  been  that 
what  is  good  for  the  individual  is 
good  for  the  nation. 

"Implication  2.  Russian  leaders  are 
shifting  ground  in  the  battle  for  the 
minds  of  men  ..."  There  is  no  evi- 
dence, Mr.  Ashby  says,  that  even  the 
intelligentsia  "can  escape  the  strait- 
jacket  of  the  Kremlin,"  but  Russian 
leaders  see  clearly  that  education  is 
essential  to  the  achievement  of  their 
objectives. 

"Implication  3.  More  money  is 
needed  for  education  if  it  is  to  be 
effective  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy.  Russia  spends  more  than  six 
per  cent  of  her  national  income  on 
education.  In  the  United  States  we 
spend  4.5  per  cent  on  all  education, 
public  and  private. 

"Implication  4.  Since  the  aims  of 
education  in  Russia  and  the  United 
States  are  not  identical,  school  pro- 
grams cannot  be  identical.  Free  move- 
ment of  individuals  in  our  society  .  .  . 
constitutes  the  very  muscle  and  sinew 
upon  which  our  greatness  has  been 
built  .  .  .  Not  so  in  Russia." 

Mr.  Ashby  says  that  both  Russians 
and  Americans  face  educational  di- 
lemmas. Ours,  he  says,  is  how  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  Russia  without  sacri- 
ficing our  individual  and  national 
ideals.  Theirs  is  the  problem  of  how 
to  raise  the  level  of  education  with- 
out having  either  greater  participa- 
tion in  public  affairs,  or  revolution. 

Mr.  Ashby  concludes  with  a  plea 
for  a  calm  and  rational  approach  to 


our  educational  problem,  in  keeping 
with  our  national  traditions.  "All 
kinds  of  people,"  he  says,  "are  needed 
to  make  a  great  America.  To  neglect 
the  best  possible  education  for  all  in 
the  interests  of  a  narrower  education 
for  the  few  would  be  a  tragic  long- 
range  mistake." 


New  NEA  Film  Strip 
Now  Available 


Ichabod  Cranes  and  lonely  spinsters 
are  not  in  the  same  era  with  today's 
teachers.  With  its  centennial  study 
on  the  American  teacher,  the  Nation- 
al Education  Association  has  knocked 
the  cobwebs  from  those  tired  old  por- 
traits. 

As  myth  after  myth  explodes,  a 
new,  brighter,  and  truer  picture  of 
the  teacher  emerges.  This  1957-58 
likeness  is  the  kind  that  everyone 
should  know  about,  and  that  is  where 
Explosion  of  Myth,  a  new  NEA  film- 
strip,  comes  in. 

This  seventy-eight-frame  feature, 
in  full  color,  tells  the  story  in  words 
and  pictures  of  the  recent  full-scale 
NEA  research  study  called  "Status  of 
the  American  Teacher."  The  nation- 
wide study  was  a  year  in  the  making 
and  includes  the  repoii;s  of  six  thou- 
sand teachers. 

Complete  with  a  script,  Explosion 
of  a  Myth  can  tell  teachers  a  little 
more  about  themselves.  Better  yet,  it 
can  also  be  used  at  parent-teacher 
meetings,  and  others  which  are  school 
centered,  to  make  parents  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  teachers  who  guide 
their  children.  Some  of  the  myths 
which  the  filmstrip  sends  up  in  smoke 
are  that  most  teachers  are  "single," 
that  teachers  have  short  working 
hours,  that  teachers  drift  in  and  out 
of  teaching  casually,  that  teachers  do 
not  vote  and  take  part  in  civic  affairs. 

Explosion  of  a  Myth  is  available 
from  the  NEA  Publications- Sales  Di- 
vision, 1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  One  copy  of  the 
filmstrip  with  two  copies  of  the  script 
is  six  dollars.  A  discount  of  ten  per 
cent  is  allowed  for  two  or  more 
copies. 
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Thayer's  Study  of  Junior  High  School 
Reveals  Decided  Advantages  for  Pupils 


Lloyd  Y.  Thayer's  recent  doctoral 
study,  "The  Junior  High  School 
Movement  in  North  Carolina,"  gives 
a  broad  base  for  an  understanding  of 
the  development  of  junior  high 
schools  throughout  the  State.  One 
hundred  and  forty-nine  schools — with 
faculty  personnel  of  more  than  4200 
and  pupil  population  of  more  than 
108,000— participated  in  this  investi- 
gation, which  was  supervised  by  the 
School  of  Education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  where  Thayer 
received  his  doctorate  in  1957. 

Information  concerning  the  junior 
high  school  was  gathered  in  the  speci- 
fic areas  of  organization,  administra- 
tion, and  curriculum  from  65  North 
Carolina  junior  high  schools,  50 
North  Carolina  non  -  junior  -  high 
schools,  and  34  selected  junior  high 
schools  from  the  ten  other  states 
within  the  area  of  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  North  Carolina  junior  high 
schools  were  compared  in  these  speci- 
fic areas  with  non-junior  high  schools 
within  North  Carolina  and  with  out- 
of-State  junior  high  schools.  The 
twenty-three  North  Carolina  white 
junior  high  schools  which  are  sepa- 
rately housed,  separately  adminis- 
tered, and  containing  grades  7,  8,  and 
9,  and  these  grades  only,  were  com- 
pared with  twenty-three  of  North 
Carolina's  non-junior  high  schools  of 
the  same  enrollment  and  with  twenty- 
three  out-of-State  junior  high  schools 
of  similar  size. 

Dr.  Thayer's  study  indicates  that 
for  twenty  years  more  high  school 
pupils  throughout  the  United  States 
have  attended  reorganized  schools 
than  have  attended  schools  organized 
on  the  8-4  plan.  Since  1952  three- 
fourths  of  the  nation's  high  school 
pupils  have  been  enrolled  in  reorgan- 
ized schools;  yet  by  number  of  schools 
and  by  number  of  pupils  enrolled, 
North  Carolina  remains  forty-eighth 
among  the  states  in  reorganization  by 
junior  high  grades. 

"Because  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
centralized  planning  both  on  the  na- 
tional and  state  levels,  there  is  now 
a  wide  range  in  grade  organization 
among  junior  high  schools.  The  or- 
ganizational plan  most  predominant 
throughout  the  states  is  that  which 
includes  grades  7-9,  yet  there  are 
many  other  patterns;  and  in  North 
Carolina  there  are  at  present  twelve 


different  patterns  of  grade  organiza- 
tion for  the  junior  high  school,"  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Thayer's  investigation. 
Topics  of  investigation  included  in 
the  study  were  division  of  the  school 
day  into  class  periods,  lunch  period, 
mixed  activity,  club  period,  and  home- 
room period.  Administrators  were 
asked  to  rank  purposes  of  the  home- 
room, to  tell  on  what  basis  pupils 
were  appointed  to  homerooms,  and  on 
what  basis  they  were  assigned  to  con- 
tent-subject classes.  Information  was 
secured  on  the  incidence  of  special 
classes  for  the  advanced  and  for  the 
retarded.  Data  were  secured  on  both 
intramural  and  interschool  athletic 
participation;  and  the  school  curricu- 
lum was  examined  as  to  source,  com- 
position of  groups  constructing  the 
curriculum,  and  type  of  curriculum 
organization   employed. 

From  these  data  a  number  of  dis- 
tinctive differences  between  junior 
high  schools  and  non-junior  high 
schools  were  discovered.  Junior  high 
schools,  for  example,  average  three 
fewer  pupils  per  teacher;  they  have 
fewer  self-contained  classrooms;  they 
are  stronger  in  student  activities 
which  are  scheduled  for  designated 
periods;  they  make  the  transition 
from  instruction  by  one  teacher  to 
instruction  by  many  teachers  in  a 
more  gradual  manner;  they  are  more 
apt  to  have  a  definitely  scheduled 
homeroom  period;  they  make  more 
provisions  for  the  gifted  pupils  and 
more  provisions  for  the  retarded 
pupils;  they  indicate  a  much  larger 
use  of  the  core  program  in  instruc- 
tion; they  make  more  use  of  stand- 
ardized tests;  and  they  emphasize 
guidance  and  counseling  more. 

Dr.  Thayer's  study  indicated  that 
junior  high  schools  in  North  Caro- 
lina are  less  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  pupils  than  those  investigated  in 
ten  other  Southern  states.  According 
to  this  study  there  were  seventy-three 
white  junior  high  schools  in  North 
Carolina  in  1956;  and  most  of  these, 
declares  Dr.  Thayer,  were  organized 
with  little  centralized  planning.  Char- 
lotte organized  the  first  North  Caro- 
lina junior  high  school  in  1923  and 
now  has  eight  in  its  system.  At  the 
present  time  several  local  systems  in 
North  Carolina  are  planning  for 
junior  high  schools. 

Interest  in  the  junior  high  school 
in  recent  years  has  assumed  national 
proportions.  The  United  States  Office 


of  Education  is  actively  supporting 
a  study  of  the  junior  high  school  pro- 
gram; the  Southern  Association  has 
an  extensive  handbook  in  preparation 
which  will  soon  be  distributed  widely; 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  is  currently  study- 
ing the  junior  high  school  as  a  dis- 
tinctive institution  which  merits  the 
best  professional  thought  available; 
and  local  school  systems  in  North 
Carolina  and  elsewhere  are  seriously 
evaluating  their  present  organiza- 
tional programs  in  an  effort  to  de- 
termine the  place  of  the  junior  high 
school  program  in  these  systems. 

Dr.  Thayer's  study  indicates  that 
the  junior  high  school  is  doing  more 
for  the  youth  in  this  age  category 
than  are  other  types  of  schools.  From 
this  evidence,  Dr.  Thayer  suggests 
that  the  junior  high  school  be  con- 
sidered as  a  valid  and  integral  part 
of  the  public  school  system,  since  its 
distinctiveness  resides  in  its  peculiar 
ability  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  its 
particular  age  group. 

Recommendations  resulting  from 
this  study  follow: 

•  There  should  be  provided  on  the 
State  level  a  junior  high  school 
specialist  to  work  on  an  equal 
status  with  the  present  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  and  subject  spe- 
cialists. 

•  Certification  requirements  should 
be  established  and  a  Junior  High 
School  Teacher's  Certificate  issued. 

•  State-supported  teacher  education 
institutions  should  meet  the  needs 
of  those  desiring  this  certificate 
and  non-State-supported  teacher 
education  institutions  should  be 
encouraged  to  cooperate  in  this 
preparation. 

•  Junior  high  schools  should  be  de- 
veloped as  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated education  units  whose 
basic  principles  would  not  be  vio- 
lated to  satisfy  housing  conveni- 
ence. 

•  Graduation  from  high  school 
should  be  based  on  units  of  credit 
earned  in  grades  10,  11,  and  12. 

•  Criteria  for  use  in  making  apprais- 
als of  junior  high  schools  should 
be  cooperatively  developed. 

•  The  holding  of  regional  confer- 
ences on  topics  of  interest  to  the 
junior  high  school  and  an  increase 
in  the  dissemination  of  junior  high 
school  information  is  highly  de- 
sirable. 

•  Increasing  numbers  of  junior  high 
schools  seem  desirable  in  North 
Carolina  in  view  of  the  purposes 
which  they  serve,  and  the  credit- 
able manner  in  which  their  ob- 
jectives have  increasingly  _  been 
achieved  throughout  the  nation. 
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Columbia  U.  Announces 
1958  Summer  Session 

Columbia  University's  1958  Sum- 
mer Session  for  Teachers  College 
will  be  held  July  7-August  15,  ac- 
cording- to  a  recent  announcement. 
Other  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  will  be  given  in  other  schools 
at  the  same  time,  whereas  other 
courses  are  scheduled  for  other  dates, 
A  copy  of  the  Summer  Session  Bul- 
letin may  be  secured  from  The  Sum- 
mer Session  Office,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

Nation's   Principals 
Make  Suggestions 

The  nation's  secondary  school 
principals,  bombarded  from  every  side 
with  suggestions  on  how  to  improve 
their  teaching  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics, came  up  with  some  revolu- 
tionary proposals  of  their  own  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  Indianapolis 
this  week. 

They  suggested: 

Both  subjects  should  be  required 
courses  all  the  way  from  the  7th 
through  the  12th  grade  for  those  stu- 
dents capable  of  handling  them. 

Advance  courses,  including  some 
now  taught  only  in  college,  should  be 
made  available  to  the  especially  gifted 
student,  regardless  of  how  few  of 
them  there  might  be  in  a  school. 

These  talented  pupils  should  be 
identified  not  later  than  the  7th 
grade,  and  should  be  encouraged  to 
continue  with  advanced  courses 
through  high  school  and  into  college. 

Local  school  systems  should  shoul- 
der all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  retain- 
ing their  science  and  math  teachers 
in  the  latest  developments  in  their 
fields. 

For  students  of  limited  ability 
there  should  be  special  one-year 
courses  in  grades  10,  11  or  12.  The 
math  course  would  be  general  in  na- 
ture. The  science  course  would  deal 
with  the  role  of  science  in  the  world 
today. 

These  "minimum  recommendations" 
were  presented  by  a  special  18-man 
committee  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary  School  Principals. 
After  two  days  of  discussion  in  five 
and  six-man  study  groups,  the  princi- 
pals will  summarize  their  findings  and 
carry  them  back  to  their  local  or 
state  school  boards. — Nebraska  Edu- 
cation News. 


Calendar  of   Professional   Meetings, 
Conferences,  Workshops,   Institutes 

April  17-19  — National  School  Boards  Association  Annual  Con- 

vention, Miami  Beach 

April  18-19  — North  Carolina  School  Food  Service  Association, 

Raleigh 

April  29-May  2        — Annual    Convention    American    Industrial    Arts 
Association,  Boston 

May  8-9  — Convention,   President's   Committee  on  the   Em- 

ployment of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  Wash- 
ington 

May  8-10  — Southern   Regional   Conference   of  the   National 

Citizens  Council  for  Better  Schools,  Atlanta 

May  18-21  — National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 

Omaha 

June  2-7  — Annual  Conference  of  Teachers  of  Agriculture, 

Carolina  Beach 

June  9-13  — Southern   States  Work   Conference,   Daytona 

Beach 

June  29-July  4  — National   Education  Association,  Cleveland 

July  7-11  — National  Meeting  Future  Homemakers  Associa- 

tion, Kansas  City 


Third  Workshop  in  Community  Mental 
Health  Scheduled  for  Pisgah  Ranch 


The  third  annual  workshop  in  com- 
munity mental  health  for  profes- 
sionally trained  workers  is  scheduled 
for  Pisgah  View  Ranch,  Candler,  June 
11-20.  The  workshop  is  sponsored  by 
the  mental  health  section  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Health;  and 
"is  designed  to  bring  together  persons 
who  work  in  community  health  pro- 
grams, for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
community  mental  health  needs  and 
how  they  can  be  met." 

Participants  will  spend  the  first 
four  days  defining  a  community,  its 
power  structure,  and  developing  a 
picture  of  community  needs  in  the 
mental  health  field.  The  remaining 
time  will  be  spent  in  working  out 
ways  in  which  the  needs  can  be  met. 

Registration  will  be  limited  to 
thirty-five  participants,  with  not  more 
than  one-half  from  North  Carolina. 
Applications  will  be  considered  in 
order  of  date  of  receipt  with  regard 
to  balance  among  professions. 

Tuition,  room,  and  board  for  the 
entire  workshop  will  be  $145.00 — 
with  a  $25.00  registration  fee  being 
expected  in  advance,  unless  such  fee 
is  to  paid  by  some  authorized  agency. 

Applications  and  requests  for  fur- 
ther information  should  be  addressed 
to  Dr.  R.  M.  Fink,  Mental  Health 
Consultant,  N.  C.  School  Health  Co- 
ordinating Service,  Education  Build- 
ing, Raleigh. 


Dutch  Educator  DeHoog 
Visits  State  Department 

Dr.  Bernard  J.  E.  M.  DeHoog,  Di- 
rector of  Cultural  Relations,  the  Min- 
istry of  Education,  Arts,  and  Science, 
The  Hague,  Netherlands,  was  a  guest 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Wednesday,  March  12. 
Prior  to  his  visit  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Dr.  De  Hoog  spent  time  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  at 
Duke  University  investigating  higher 
education  in  North  Carolina. 

While  in  Raleigh,  Dr.  De  Hoog  was 
interested  in  the  organizational  pat- 
tern of  the  State  Department  and 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  di- 
vision of  publications,  the  division  of 
schoolhouse  planning,  and  the  division 
of  textbooks.  "Your  State  is  to  be 
highly  congratulated  on  the  number 
of  excellent  publications  which  are 
made  available  for  teachers  and  other 
educators,"  declared  Dr.  De  Hoog.  "In 
The  Netherlands  we  have  almost  no 
educational  publications  which  are 
useful  to  teachers." 

From  Raleigh  the  distinguished 
visitor  from  The  Netherlands  went 
to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and 
from  there  he  visited  schools  in  New 
Orleans,  and  later  visited  outstanding 
school  systems  on  the  West  Coast.  He 
will   return  to  The  Hague,  May  1. 
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Governor  Addresses  Higher  Board  Members  EC  Professor  Publishes 

Governor  Luther  Hodges  addressed  who     serve     on     boards     of     regents,  °         "        JKIIIS     r Older 

university    and    college    governing  boards  of  trustees  or  other  university  "Student     Guide     to     Language 

boards    members    from    16    Southern  governing  bodies,  becomes  more  criti-  Skills,"  a  recently  published  work  by 

states  during  the  opening  session  of  Cal  then  ever."  Dr.  Keith  Holmes  of  the  East  Caro- 

the  Southern  Regional  Conference  of  lina     Coiiege    education     department, 

Governing  Boards  of  Higher  Institu-             Dr.  Anderson  pointed  out  that  the  supplies  in  brief,  convenient  form  in- 

tions  held  March  6  in  Atlanta.  South  must  plan  for  an  increase  of  formation   about'  spelling    syllabifica- 

The   conference   was    sponsored   by  over    30    per    cent    in    college    enroll-  tion>  and  pronunciation.   Dr.   Holmes 

the  Southern  Regional  Education  ments  in  the  next  decade.  is  director  of  the  Reading  Laboratory 

Board    and   the    national    Association  and  Clinic  at  the  College- 

of    Governing   Boards    of    State    Uni-             "These    students,"    he    said,    "must  . 

versities    and    Allied    Institutions.  be  given  an  opportunity  to  receive  the  .   +A  ±°ur-page  folder  designed  to  fit 

Governor     Hodges     is     chairman     of  very    highest    quality    education    pos-  ™to   student   notebooks,   the   work   is 

SREB.  sible.  It  is  our  hope  that  through  the  described  as  thebusy  teacher's  "silent 

Others    who    sooke    brieflv    at    the  March    6-8    conference,    governing  assistant     and  is  a  handy  aid  to  the 

Uthers    wno    spoke    biieiiy    at    tne                         members     in     our     Southern  student    m    mastering    some    of    the 

opening   session   were   Roy   Chamber-  »oards     memDeis     «i     oui     feoutnern  «langua„e  skills  „  Materials  are  said 

lain  of  Lusk,  Wyoming,  president  of  states  will  be  able  to  gain  a  greater  t^  "classroom    tested"    and    "re 

the  Association  of  Governing  Boards,  msight   into   the   problems   and   chal-  t0    De      ™. °™    tested      and      re 

and  Dr.  Robert  C.  Anderson,  director  lenges  faced   by  hl&her  education   in  / /  !        ..      . 

of  SREB  the  region."  ine   student  guide   is   a     how  to" 

Theme  of  the  conference  which  ran             Tn  ft(Ml-HoT1  to  rnvprnnr  t*-^,  __  ™rk.  f°.r  Use  *?  the.  uPP?r  g^des  and 

tv,  ~„~k  a„f„v^„      ivr„™u  a   ,,,0,.  <<ti,Q             In  addition  to  Governor  Hodges,  gen-  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  It 

through  Saturday,  March  8,  was    the  eraJ   gessions  rf  the  conference  were  iyeg  information  on  how\0        u  cor. 

role  of  the  governing  board  in  region-  addressed   by   Dr.   John    T.    Caldwell,  rectly,    divide    words    into    syHables, 

P TTg  .I0"  tt *        >      ? r  president  of  the  University  of  Arkan-  pronounce  words  by  vowel  principles 

X^£2£M^  Ss^ieTin  SfcST&S^  T"    ^7^    f*5    f»    ^ 

"We  consider  this  to  be  one  of  the  S^^^P^STvS^SSni  SLETc^ ST                ' 

most  important  conferences  held  this  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  It    is    a    companion    work    to    Dr 

year,"  Dr.  Anderson  said.  "In  a  time  York     whoge    a(Jdress    wag    ^^  Steps     to     Vocabulary 

when    education    is   being   pushed    on  «National  Security  and  Higher  Edu-  Power"   a    set   of   flash   cards   to   be 

all   sides   by   divergent  waves   of  en-  „Q+;nri».   »„a   r»v    Wov^iri   rio^v    ~™  7-     J    .,?.                ,      cards   to    be 

thusiasm  for  this  theorv  or  that    the  I            '  *       ,       '  .Har.old   Clark.>  Pr°-  used  ln  building  vocabulary  through 

role 0  '™he dedicated I  private  citizens  ?ssorv.of    educational    economics    at  a  knowledge  of  prefixes,  suffixes,  and 

lole  ol  tne  dedicated  pnvate  citizens  Columbia    University,   who    spoke   on  combining  forms.     This  teaching  de- 

-                 D           J      A  J  "The  University's  Role  In  the  South's  vice  is  now  in  use  in  a  number   of 

Mate     bOOrCl     AdOptS  Economic  Future."  schools  in  the  State. 

New  Anthology  Texts  -  .                    ,    _.     ,     „  „ 

>,u,  Science  and  Math  Enro llments  Are  Up 

New    anthology    textbooks    were  «-»■  w     v^f 

adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu-             Enrollments  in  all  science  and  math  and  17  has  risen  only  10  per  cent  be- 

cation  at  its  March  6  meeting.  Books  subjects  haye  been  rd      accord. 

adopted    are    published   by    Harcourt,  j        to   the   January   Express   News-  tween  .1948  and  J957  -  whereas  ™" 

Brace     and     Company,     and     replace  leUey._    gome    of    the    increases    have  ment  increases  by  subject  as  shown 

books    adopted   in    1948   published   by  been  the  regult  of  increases  in  popu.  below  range  from   6.5  in   Physics  to 

the  same  company.  lation.  But  the  age  group  between  14  83.5  in  trigonometry: 

Titles    and    retail    prices    of    books 

adopted  are :  Per  Cent 

a  j                        t,     j-         »,,„                              Item                                      Typical  Year  of 

Adventures  in  Reading,  $3.42  Enrollment  in                                Grade  1948-49                1956-57              Increase 

Adventures    in    Appreciation,    $3.62 

A,        .             •        a         ■           TiL  General    Science    9  1,074,000             1,518,000                 41.3 

Adventures     in     American     Litera-  Biology    10  996,000             1,430,000                 43.6 

ture,  $3.90  Chemistry     11  412,000                520,000                 26.2 

Adventures   in    English    Literature,  Phvsics    12  291,000                310,000                   6.5 

$3.93  Other   Science    9-12  155,000               265,000                71.0 

Although   carrying  the   same  titles  „,      ,  — --- ,  „,„ T77 

as  the  old  books,  these  new  texts  have  Total      9-12  2-928,000             4,043,000                 38.1 

koqt,    „™v,„wQi,,   v.^^+f^     th,q   ™,„  Elementary  Algebra    9  1,042,000             1,518,000                 45.7 

been    completely   rewritten.    The   new  Intermediate  Algebra    11  372,000                484,000                 30.1 

prices  are  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  General    Mathematics    9  650,000                976,000                 50.2 

contract  prices  of  the  old  books.  piane   Geometry    10  599,000                788,000                 31.6 

These   books   will   he  purchased  by  Solid    Geometry    12  94,000                160,000                 70.2 

the     Division     of     Textbooks,     State  Trigonometry     12  109,000                200,000                 83.5 

Board  of  Education,  and  furnished  to  0the*   Mathematics*    9-12  91,000                275,000               202.2 

schools  on   a   rental  basis.   They  will  Total    2,957,000             4,401,000                 48.8 

be    used    in    grades    9-12,    where    the 

State's    rental    fee    is    $3.60     per    pupil  'This    category    includes    such    items    as    business  arithmetic     consumer    math,    and    remedial    math 

,.  .,    ,  ,    .  .    ,  ,       ,    ,  courses.    (See  December  number  of  North   Carolina   Public   School   Bulletin   for  situation   in  North 

lor  all  basal  high  school  texts.  Carolina.) 
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Improving  Educational  Administration 
Theme  of  Third  Annual  Conference,  CSSEA 


More  than  100  educators  attended 
the  third  annual  conference  of  the  Co- 
ordinated Statewide  Study  of  Educa- 
tional Administration  held  in  Chapel 
Hill,  March  3-4.  The  theme  of  the 
conference  was  "Improvement  of 
Preparation  Programs  in  Educational 
Administration." 

Featuring  the  conference  were  two 
addresses,  one  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Car- 
roll, State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  who  spoke  on  "Emerging 
Needs  in  Administration  in  North 
Carolina";  and  one  by  Dean  Forrest 
W.  Murphy  of  the  school  of  educa- 
tion, University  of  Mississippi,  who 
spoke  on  "A  Look  at  Administrator- 
Preparation  Programs  in  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  these  addresses,  the 
conference  was  featured  by  three 
panels,  one  of  which  dealt  with 
"Better  Preparation  of  Administra- 
tors— Pre-Degree  and  Post-Degree 
Needs."  Participants  on  this  panel, 
each  of  whom  represented  one  of  the 
institutions  participating  in  the  CS- 
SEA, were  Superintendent  W.  G. 
Angell,  Watauga  County;  Dr.  W.  J. 
House,  Oxford  High  School  principal; 
G.  R.  King,  Oxford  Elementary 
principal;  Dr.  E.  P.  Cameron,  per- 
sonnel director,  Charlotte  City 
Schools;  and  W.  P.  Griffin,  Lee  Ed- 
wards High  School  principal.  Dr. 
Vester  M.  Mulholland  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
served  as  chairman  of  this  panel. 

The  second  panel,  entitled  "What 
Can  the  Academic  Disciplines  Con- 
tribute to  the  Preparation  of  School 
Administrators?"  included  Cratis 
Williams,  English,  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College;  Elmer  Browning, 
business  administration,  East  Caro- 
lina College;  Charles  King,  sociology, 
North  Carolina  College;  Frederick 
Cleveland,  political  science,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina;  and  Newton 
Turner,  geography  and  geology, 
Western  Carolina  College.  Dr.  Allan 
S.  Hurlburt  of  Duke  University 
served  as  moderator  for  this  panel. 

"What  can  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities do  to  advance  educational 
administration?"  was  the  topic  dis- 
cussed at  the  third  panel  of  deans  and 
department  heads  of  the  seven  insti- 
tutions participating  in  the  CSSEA 
I  Project.  Dr.  Joseph  Johnston,  princi- 
|  pal  of  the  Chapel  Hill  High  School, 
served  as  moderator  for  this  panel 
which  included:  L.  C.  Dowdy,  A  &  T 
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College;  Ben  Horton,  ASTC;  W.  H. 
Cartwright,  Duke  University;  J.  K. 
Long,  ECC;  Rose  Butler  Browne, 
NCC;  H.  Arnold  Perrv,  UNC;  and 
C.  D.  Killian,  WCC. 

The  conference  was  concluded  with 
remarks  by  Dean  Forrest  Murphy.  In 
summarizing  specific  highlights  of 
the  conference,  Dr.  Murphy  also  in- 
dicated some  of  the  trends  which  he 
believed  educational  administration 
should  take  in  the  near  future. 


NCEA  Elects  Officials 

Glenn  L.  Robertson,  principal  of 
Beulah  High  School  in  Surry  County, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Associa- 
tion for  1958-59.  He  succeeds  Rosalie 
Andrews  of  Charlotte. 

L.  Stacy  Weaver,  president  of  the 
proposed  Methodist  College  to  be  lo- 
cated at  Fayetteville,  was  elected  vice- 
president.  He  defeated  Ethel  Hall, 
teacher  in  the  Victory  School,  Gaston 
County,  and  Superintendent  T.  C. 
Roberson  of  Buncombe   County. 


Codified   School   Laws 
Available   From   SDPI 

A  new  edition  of  the  codified  Public 
School  Laws  of  North  Carolina  has 
been  printed  and  is  available  from 
the  Division  of  Publications  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

The  new  publication  includes  Chap- 
ter 115  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  as  amended  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1957.  It  also 
includes  Chapter  135,  the  Retirement 
Act,  and  a  number  of  other  school- 
related  sections  of  the  General  Stat- 
utes: namely,  sections  14-228  to  14- 
252,  relating  to  misconduct  in  office; 
sections  20-88.1,  20-212  to  20-219,  re- 
lating to  motor  vehicles;  sections  40- 
11  to  40-29,  relating  to  eminent  do- 
main; section  69-7,  relating  to  fire 
protection;  sections  116-171  to  116- 
174,  relating  to  the  scholarship  loan 
fund  for  prospective  teachers;  sec- 
tions 133-1  to  133-4,  relating  to  pub- 
lic works;  and  sections  143-128  to 
143-135.2,  relating  to  public  building 
contracts. 

This  edition  of  the  Schools  Laws 
also  includes  a  reprint  of  Article  IX 
of  the  State   Constitution. 

Copies  are  available  at  $1.50  each 
for  paper  bound  copies  and  $3.00  each 
for  cloth  bound. 


SEE  YOURSELF  AS  YOUR  SUPERVISOR 
WOULD  SEE  YOU 

When  a  supervisor  visits  a  classroom,  he  may  not  have  a  check 
list  in  his  hand,  but  he  will  nevertheless  search  for  answers  to  these 
questions: 

1.  Is  there  a  friendly  atmosphere  between  teacher  and 

pupil?  Yes No 

2.  Does  the  classroom  atmosphere  permit  both  serious 

study  and  a  sense  of  humor?  Yes No 

3.  Do  the  pupils  and  teacher  give  evidence  that  they 

know  what  they  are  doing,  and  why?  Yes No 

4.  Is  the  room  clean,  orderly  and  abounding  with 

materials  (pictures,  bulletin  boards,  brochures)  ?  Yes No 

5.  Does  the  teacher  get  quick  hearty  responses  from 

pupils?  Yes No 

6.  Is  there  evidence  that  pupils  have  had  a  part  in 

planning  classroom  activities?  Yes No 

7.  Is  there  evidence  that  pupils  show  zest  in  carry- 
ing out  their  planned  work?  Yes No 

8.  Does  the  teacher  correct  pupils  in  a  friendly 

manner?  Yes No 

9.  Does  the  teacher  praise  liberally?  Yes No 

10.    Does  the  classroom  atmosphere  allow  the  retiring 

child  to  take  part  in  activities  on  par  with  the  aggressive 

child?  Yes No 

(Frank  G.  Dickey,  Dean,  College  of  Education,  U.  of  Kentucky.) 


Kodak  Booklet 
Now  Available 

A  new  booklet,  "Managing  the 
High  School  Camera  Club,"  is  now 
available  without  charge  to  school 
principals  and  guidance  counselors 
from  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

"Managing  the  High  School  Camera 
Club"  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
Sales  Service  Division,  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  Rochester  4,  New 
York,  and  asking  for  Publication  No. 
T-50. 

Duncan   Elected   Head 
of  Livingstone  College 

Dr.  Sam  E.  Duncan,  supervisor  of 
of  Negro  high  schools  in  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
since  July  1,  1946,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Livingstone  College  in  Salis- 
bury, February  12,  1958.  He  will  as- 
sume his  new  responsibilities  July  1. 

Dr.  Duncan's  election  came  at  the 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  college,  chief  educa- 
tional institution  of  the  AME  Zion 
Church.  He  will  succeed  Professor 
J.  H.  Brockett,  who  has  held  the  posi- 
tion since  June,  1957,  when  Dr.  W.  J. 
Trent  resigned  because  of  ill  health. 

For  twelve  years  Dr.  Duncan  served 
as  supervisor  of  Negro  high  schools 
in  the  State  Department;  prior  to 
this  he  was  principal  of  the  Reidsville 
High  School  for  seven  and  a  half 
years;  and  before  this  he  was  princi- 
pal of  Dunbar  High  School  in  East 
Spencer. 

A  native  of  Salisbury,  Dr.  Duncan 
was  graduated  from  Livingstone 
College;  he  was  awarded  his  M.A. 
and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. His  dissertation  was  entitled 
"The  Utilization  of  Community  Re- 
sources in  the  Instructional  Program 
of  the  Secondary  School." 

Congratulations  to  Dr.  Duncan  for 
the  outstanding  job  he  has  done  as 
supervisor  of  Negro  high  schools  in 
North  Carolina.  Because  of  his  keen 
insight,  his  forthrightness,  his  en- 
thusiasm, and  his  determination,  edu- 
cation in  the  State  has  taken  on  addi- 
tional quality  and  worthwhileness. 
Teachers,  principals,  supervisors, 
pupils,  and  parents  have  many  rea- 
sons to  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Duncan. 
He  has  been  a  leader  of  whom  the 
entire  State  can  be  proud.  As  he  en- 
ters upon  his  new  responsibilities  as 
college  president,  the  State  Depart- 
ment wishes  for  him  continued 
strength,  courage,  and  imagination. 


Duke  University  Offers  40  Scholarships 
To  Teachers  for  1958  Summer  Session 


Duke  University  will  offer  forty 
scholarships  of  one  hundred  fifty 
dollars  each  in  the  Summer  Session 
of  1958  to  qualified  high  school  and 
elementary  school  teachers.  As  in  the 
past,  Duke  University  will  again  offer 
six  special  scholarships  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  each  to  qualified  high 
school  and  elementary  school  admin- 
istrators and  supervisors. 

The  scholarship  program  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  teachers,  admin- 
istrators, and  supervisors  to  begin  or 
to  continue  their  graduate  studies 
leading  to  advanced  degrees.  Although 
successful  applicants  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  become  candidates  for  a  de- 
gree, they  must  qualify  for,  and  re- 
ceive, admission  to  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  All  ap- 
plicants are  encouraged  to  become  de- 
gree candidates. 


The  Summer  Session  offers  a  var- 
iety of  courses  at  the  graduate  level 
in  professional  education  and  in  the 
academic  subjects  usually  taught  in 
the  public  schools.  Teachers,  adminis- 
trators, and  supervisors  who  receive 
these  scholarships  will  have  complete 
freedom  of  choice  among  the  gradu- 
ate courses  for  which  they  are  quali- 
fied. 

These  scholarships  for  teachers, 
administrators,  and  supervisors  are 
available  on  a  competitive  basis.  No 
examinations,  however,  are  required 
of  the  applicants.  Previous  academic 
records  and  teaching  experience  are 
major  factors  considered  in  awarding 
these  scholarships. 

Those  interested  in  further  infor- 
mation concerning  this  scholarship 
program  should  address  their  in- 
quiries to  Director,  Summer  Session, 
Duke   University,   Durham. 


Tripp  Appointed  to  ASCD  Commission; 
Other  Tarheels  Attend  Seattle  Meet 


Six  North  Carolinians,  including 
Madeline  Tripp,  elementary  super- 
visor in  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  attended  the  thir- 
teenth annual  convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Supervision  and  Curricu- 
lum Development,  which  met  in 
Seattle,  March  2-6.  More  than  2500 
educators  participated  in  this  confer- 
ence. 

Miss  Tripp,  who  has  served  on  the 
board  of  directors  for  the  past  eight 
years  and  who  will  continue  to  serve 
until  1960,  was  given  a  three-year  ap- 
pointment to  a  new  Commission  of 
the  ASCD  which  will  proceed  im- 
mediately with  a  "Study  of  Inter- 
Group  Education." 

The  theme  of  this  year's  convention 
was  "Curriculum  Planning  for  the 
Years  Ahead";  and  one  of  the  out- 
standing panels  of  the  conference,  en- 
titled "Responsibilities  of  State  De- 
partments of  Education  for  the  Cur- 
riculum," included  Miss  Tripp  as  a 
member.  She  also  appeared  on  a 
panel  sponsored  by  the  American 
Association  for  School  Libraries, 
which  dealt  with  the  topic,  "Is  a 
School  Without  a  Library  Like  a 
Wheel  Without  a  Hub?"  Participat- 
ing in  this  panel  were  educational 
leaders  representing  all  levels  of  the 
public  schools,  parents,  and  other  lay 
personnel. 


Outstanding  among  the  group  dis- 
cussions, according  to  Miss  Tripp, 
was  that  of  "The  Nature  of  Class- 
room Grouping  for  Learning."  Em- 
phases which  will  engage  the  interest 
of  the  Association  during  the  coming 
year  on  a  national  scale  included  the 
following:  an  effort  to  stimulate  local 
level  action  throughout  the  county  in 
behalf  of  well-planned  curricula;  an 
effort  to  emphasize  instructional  pro- 
cedures which  take  cognizance  of  in- 
dividual differences,  and  frequent 
efforts  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  the 
program. 

Other  North  Carolinians  partici- 
pating in  the  program  included  Dr. 
John  Navarra,  East  Carolina  College, 
who  spoke  on  "Elementary  Science 
for  a  Changing  World";  and  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Zimmerman,  supervisor  in 
Yancey  County,  who  participated  in 
a  panel  entitled  "Supervisors  of 
Small,  Rural  Schools."  Also  attend- 
ing the  convention  were  Dr.  J.  Minor 
Gwynn,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Elsie  Allen  King,  classroom 
teacher  from  High  Point;  and  Mrs. 
Carrie  Abbott,  supervisor  of  Swain 
County  Schools. 

The  fourteenth  annual  convention 
of  the  ASCD  will  meet  in  Cincinnati 
next  year. 
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^ke  Atia^wetf  Qene^iai  Ruled  .  .  . 

Vacancies   in    Membership  caused  by  your   resignation   had   ex- 

0f County  Board  isted  for  more  than  30  days- 

of  Education  Q    g_  ng_24  provides  that  all  va. 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  Dr.  Charles  F.  cancies     in     membership     of     county 

Carroll,  State  Superintendent  of  Pub-  Boards  of  Education  caused  by  death, 

lie  Instruction,  has  forwarded  to  this  resignation     or     otherwise,     shall    be 

office   for   reply   your   letter   of   Feb-  fiued  by  the  action  of  the  county  Ex- 

ruary  5  in  which  you  write:  ecutive    Committee    of    the    political 

"Under   Senate  Bill    #244   in    Sec-  Party    of    the    member    causing    such 

tion   2,   subsection    B    thereof,   I   was  vacancy  until  the  meeting  of  the  next 

reappointed   to  the regular  session  of  the  General  Assem- 

County  Board  of  Education  to  serve  bly,  and  then  for  the  residue  of  the 

until  April  1,  1961,  and  until  my  sue-  unexpired   term   by   that    body.    That 

cessor   was   elected   and   qualified   as  Section  further  provides  that  if  the 

provided  by  law.  I  resigned  my  posi-  vacancy    shall   have   occurred    before 

tion    to   become   board    attorney    and  the    primary    or    convention    held    in 

Mr                               was   appointed  by  such  county,  then  in  that  event,  nomi- 

the  State  Board  of  Education  to  serve  nations   for   such  vacancies   shall   be 

out  my  unexpired  term.  made  in  the  manner  hereinafter  set 

out  and  such  vacancies  shall  be  filled 

"This  is  to  request  that  you  obtain  from  the  candidates  nominated  to  fill 

a  ruling  from  the  North  Carolina  At-  such  vacancy  by  the  party  primary  or 

torney    General    as    to    whether    Mr.  convention  of  such  county.  This  Sec- 

present  board  member,  tion  further  provides  that  all  vacan- 

serving   in    my    place,    must   file    for  cies  that  are  not  filled  by  the  county 

office  in  the  1958  primary,  or  whether  Executive  Committee  within  30  days 

he  can  lawfully  serve  until  April  1,  from  the  occurrence  of  such  vacancies 

1961  without  further  action."  shall  be  filled  by  the  State  Board  of 

By  Chapter  137,   Session   Laws  of  Education.  The  records  of  the  State 

1957,  ratified  on  March  27,  1957,  Board    of    Education    show   that   Mr. 

and  were  ap was  appointed  in  con- 
pointed  members  of  the formity  with  the  provisions  of  G.  S. 

County  Board  of  Education  for  terms  115-24.    That    Section    also    provides 

of  four   years   each.    By   Senate   Bill  that  the  same  shall  not  have  the  effect 

244,  enacted  as  Chapter  308,  Session  of  repealing  any  local  or  special  act 

Laws  of  1957,   ratified   on  April   16,  relating  to  the  Board  of  Education  of 

1957,  the  membership  of  the any  county. 

County  Board  of  Education 

was    increased    from    five    to    seven  i   nnd  no   local  or  special   act  re- 
members and  the  terms  of  the  mem-  f erring  to  the  Board  of  Education  of 

bers  appointed  by  that  Act  were  sug-        County  except  Chapter 

gested  at  two,  four  and  six  years  re-  38,   Public   Laws   of   1937   which   in- 

spectively;   the  terms   of  the   succes-  creases  the  membership  of  the  Board 

sors  to  each  member  appointed  by  the  fr0m  three  to  five  members.  Judging 

Act  to  be  six  years.  Section  2(b)   of  by    Chapter    788,    Session    Laws    of 

that  Act  named  ,  1953,  it  had  evidently  been  the  custom 

,  and for  at  least  a  few  years  to  stagger 

to  four  year  terms  expiring  on  April        the  terms  of  members  of  the 

1,    1961    "and   until    their    successors         - County  Board  of  Education. 

are  elected  and  qualified  as  provided 

by  law."  You  state  in  your  letter  that  From  the  foregoing  it  is  the  view 

you  resigned  in  order  to  become  at-  of  this  office  that  the  legislative  in- 

torney  for  the  Board  and  Mr tent  in  enacting  Chapter  308,  Session 

was  appointed  by  the  State  Laws   of   1957,   was   to   increase   the 

Board  of   Education  to  succeed  you.        membership  of  the  

The  Records  of  the   State  Board  of  County  Board  of  Education  from  five 

Education  show  that  Mr to  seven  members,  to  provide  that  no 

was   appointed   on   June   27,   1957.   I  more   than   one  member   shall   reside 

assume  that  the  reason  the  appoint-        in Township  and 

ment  was  made  by  the   State  Board  each  geographical  area  of  the  County 

of  Education  instead  of  by  the  Demo-  shall  be  represented  on  the  Board,  to 

cratic  Executive  Committee  of  stagger   the   terms   of   office   at   two, 

County  is  that  the  vacancy  four  and  six  years  respectively,  and 


to  provide  that  the  terms  of  the  suc- 
cessors to  all  members  shall  be  six 
years.  It  is  thought  that  it  was  not 
the   legislative   intent  to   vary   as   to 

County  the  provisions 

of  G.  S.  115-24  relating  to  filling  va- 
cancies on  county  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion. Therefore  it  is  the  view  of  this 

office  that  Mr will  serve 

under  his  present  appointment  only 
until  the  1959  regular  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  At  the  1958  pri- 
mary, a  successor  to  Mr 

must  be  nominated  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  expiring  on  April  1,  1961. 
The  General  Assembly  will  then  be 
obligated  to  appoint  such  nominee  or 
the  nominee  of  the  other  political 
party  for  the  remainder  of  the  four 
year  term  to  which  you  were  original- 
ly appointed. — Attorney  General,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1958. 


Fire  Hazard  Inspections 
Required  By  G.  S.  115-150.1, 
1957  General  Assembly 


In  reply  to  inquiry:  In  your  letter 
of  January  27  you  follow  up  our  tele- 
phone conversation  of  a  few  days  ago 
with  reference  to  Chapter  844,  Ses- 
sion  Laws   of   1957,   now  codified   as 

G.  S.  115-150.1.  School  officials  in 

County  are   seeking  your 

views  as  to  whether  monthly  inspec- 
tions of  school  buildings  are  required 
by  both  fire  marshal  and  an  electrical 
inspector. 

Subsection  F  of  the  original  Act, 
now  codified  as  Subsection  6,  provides 
that  "the  approved  electrical  inspec- 
tor or  county  fire  marshal  shall  make 
a  monthly  inspection"  etc.  The  sub- 
section now  codified  as  7  stipulates 
that  in  those  counties  in  which  there 
are  no  electrical  inspectors,  the  Coun- 
ty Commissioners  shall  appoint  a  fire 
marshal,  who  must  be  qualified  as  re- 
quired in  G.  S.  160-122,  in  order  to 
make  the  necessary  electrical  inspec- 
tions required. 

As  stated  over  the  telephone,  it  is 
my  view  that  the  monthly  inspections 
must  be  by  a  fire  marshal  in  those 
counties  which  do  not  have  electrical 
inspectors.  In  all  other  counties,  the 
monthly  inspections  must  be  by  an 
electrical  inspector.  It  is  my  view  that 
the  Legislature  did  not  contemplate 
an  inspection  by  both  a  fire  marshal 
and  an  electrical  inspector. — Attorney 
General,  January  28,  1958. 
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LOOKING  BACK 

Five  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.   Public  School  Bulletin,  April,  1953) 

Roy  H.  Thomas,  State  Supervisor 
of  Agricultural  Education  for  31 
years  and  Supervisor  of  Agricultural 
Research  for  the  past  three  years, 
died  in  Rex  Hospital,  Raleigh,  Feb- 
ruary 25. 

Charles  C.  Erwin,  Superintendent 
of  Rowan  County  Schools,  today  (Feb. 
13)  was  named  general  chairman  of 
the  educational  committee  of  the 
Rowan  Bicentennial. 

Ten   Years  Ago 

(N.  C.   Public  School  Bulletin,  April,  1948) 

C.  Reid  Ross  of  Lillington,  presi- 
dent of  North  Carolina's  school  super- 
intendents, warned  today  (Feb.  13) 
that  the  State  may  expect  to  lose 
"more  of  our  better  qualified  teach- 
ers" next  year  to  neighboring  states 
that  have  already  increased  salaries. 

Alexander  County  has  completed 
its  school  consolidation  program,  it  is 
learned  from  Superintendent  Sloane 
W.  Payne. 

Fifteen   Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  April,  1943) 

A  Victory  Corps  demonstration 
institute  on  wartime  physical  fitness 
was  held  last  night  (Mar.  5)  at 
Washington  High  School  (Raleigh) 
for  Negro  teachers  and  principals. 

More  than  1600  Rural  War  Produc- 
tion Training  Courses,  with  an  enroll- 
ment exceeding  20,000  persons,  have 
been  organized  in  the  rural  schools  of 
North  Carolina  since  October  1st  to 
help  farmers  and  farm  women  meet 
the  war  demands  for  more  food. 

Twenty  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  April,  1938) 

Lincolnton  is  to  vote  on  a  20-cent 
levy  in  the  near  future  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  school  term. 

Raleigh  goes  to  bat  for  the  third 
time  for  a  17-cent  rate.  Sentiment 
favors  this  election,  and  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  pass. 

The  Albemarle  Central  Elementary 
School  has  organized  a  safety  patrol 
to  be  stationed  at  various  street  cor- 
ners in  the  school  zone  to  help  other 
pupils  get  across  the  street. 

The  schools  of  Hertford  County  will 
cooperate  in  National  Better  Homes 
Week,  April  24-30. 


School   Lunch   Prices 
Slightly   Higher 

Prices  which  pupils  pay  for  lunches 
at  school  are  only  slightly  higher  this 
year  than  one  and  two  years  ago,  ac- 
cording to  a  survey  made  by  Mrs. 
Anne  W.  Maley,  State  Supervisor  of 
the  School  Lunch  Program,  a  phase 
of  the  Federal  Vocational  Education 
Program. 

Prices  paid  by  pupils  for  their 
school  lunches  range  from  15c  to  30c. 
A  majority  of  the  1,748  schools  pro- 
viding lunches  this  year  charge  20c 
and  25c  for  a  school  lunch,  the  survey 
shows.  These  prices  by  number  and 
percentage  are  as  follows: 

15c  and  less   ...    58—  3.31% 

15  and  20c 46—  2.63% 

20c    844—48.28% 

25c    617—35.29% 

25  and  30c   7—     .40% 

30c    39—  2.23% 

Only  29  schools  raised  their  school 
lunch  prices;   17  decreased  prices. 

Reciprocity   Principles 
Adopted   By   Board 

At  a  meeting  held  March  6,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  adopted 
principles  and  practices  governing  the 
certification  in  North  Carolina  of 
teachers  educated  in  other  states. 

These  principles  are  the  following: 
"1.  In  determining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  applicant  (out  of  state) 
for  a  North  Carolina  certificate,  the 
North  Carolina  requirements  will  first 
be  applied.  When  these  requirements 
are  not  met  fully,  the  applicant  shall 
be  certified  under  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

a.  The  applicant  shall  be  a  grad- 
uate of  an  accredited  senior  college. 

b.  Reciprocal  relations  shall  be 
concerned  only  with  certification  at 
the  four  year  degree  level,  and  only 
with  classroom  teachers. 

c.  The  reciprocity  certificate  shall 
be  restricted  to  the  areas  and  at 
the  levels  in  which  the  applicant 
holds  an  out  of  state  certificate. 

d.  The  reciprocity  certificate  shall 
be  valid  for  one  year,  after  which 
the  applicant  shall  comply  with 
regular  North  Carolina  require- 
ments. 

e.  Any  and  all  reciprocity  cer- 
tificates shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
newal requirements  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

"2.  If  the  applicant  holds  the  high- 
est   grade    certificate    for    classroom 


MAKING  TODAY'S   NEWS 

Northampton.  A  proposal  to  build  a 
new  school  bus  garage  for  Northamp- 
ton County's  fleet  of  76  carriers  was 
approved  by  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation Monday.  Northampton  County 
News,  Feb.  16. 

High  Point.  The  people  of  North 
Carolina  now  are  ready  to  support 
"total  education"  suggests  Dallas 
Herring,  chairman  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  Hickory  Record,  Feb. 
15. 

Kinston.  The  $260,000  Bynum  Ele- 
mentary School  for  Negroes  in  South- 
east Kinston  will  be  formally  dedi- 
cated in  exercises  at  the  school  at 
4:30  p.m.  Sunday.  Kinston  Free-Press, 
Feb.  15. 

Goldsboro.  Bids  on  the  proposed  10- 
room  addition  to  East  End  School  are 
to  be  opened  on  February  25  at  2  p.m., 
Superintendent  Ray  Armstrong  an- 
nounced at  a  meeting  of  the  Golds- 
boro Board  of  Education  last  night. 
Goldsboro  News-Argus,   Feb.   7. 

Forsyth.  Forsyth  County  school  au- 
thorities hope  to  spend  $2,880,000  for 
buildings  in  the  next  five  years  to 
keep  pace  with  anticipated  increases 
in  enrollment.  Winston- Salem  Journal- 
Sentinel,  Feb.  23. 

Caswell.  The  plaintiffs  in  the  Cas- 
well County  school  suit  will  present 
a  motion  in  Durham  at  2  p.m.  on 
March  31  to  amend  their  complaint. 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  Feb.  26. 

Henderson.  Central  Elementary 
School,  oldest  school  structure  in 
Henderson,  was  gutted  by  fire  in  a 
spectacular  forenoon  blaze  today. 
Durham  Herald,  Feb.  20. 

Watauga.  Guy  Angell,  Watauga 
superintendent  of  schools,  today  or- 
dered all  Watauga  County  schools 
closed  until  next  Monday  because  of 
road  conditions.  Greensboro  News, 
Feb.  27. 


teachers,  which  another  state  issues 
on  a  bachelor  degree  basis,  under  the 
conditions  set  forth  above,  he  may  be 
issued  the  appropriate  North  Carolina 
certificate  —  Primary  A,  Grammar 
Grade  A,  or  High  School  Teacher's 
Class  A." 

The  Board  also  approved  the  same 
regulations  now  in  force  with  refer- 
ence to  the  employment  of  emergency 
teachers  for  the  1958-59  school  year. 
Requirements  for  a  Graduate  Certifi- 
cate in  Special  Education  were  also 
approved. 
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Nonpublic  School  Study 
Made  By  Office  of  Ed. 

State  laws  concerning  private 
schools  are  reported  in  a  new  study 
— the  first  of  its  kind — by  the  Office 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  152-page  publication,  "The. 
State  and  Nonpublic  Schools,"  de- 
scribes the  legal  framework  within 
which  these  educational  institutions 
operate  and  reports  the  responsibili- 
ties of  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion in  connection  with  them. 

During  the  last  half  century,  the 
proportion  of  the  Nation's  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  pupils  enrolled 
in  church-related  and  private  nonsec- 
tarian  schools  has  increased  steadily, 
the  report  reveals.  About  1  in  11  pu- 
pils were  enrolled  in  such  schools 
in  school  year  1899-1900  and  1  and 
7  in  195  3-54,  the  base  year  for  the 
study.  If  the  trend  continues,  about 
1  in  6  will  bo  in  nonpublic  schools 
by  1965. 

In  8  states,  the  private  school  en- 
rollment in  19  53-54  exceeded  20  per- 
cent, or  more  than  1  in  5  pupils. 
These  States  were  Rhode  Island, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Wiscon- 
sin, Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Illi- 
nois and  Pennsylvania. 

The  range  in  private  school  en- 
rollment was  from  nearly  30  percent 
of  the  total  enrollment  in  Rhode 
Island  to  1.2  percent  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  national  average  was  13. OS 
percent. 

Enrollment  in  North  Carolina  non- 
public schools,  according  to  the  study, 
was  11,963.  This  number  was  divided 
into  9,9  52  for  kindergarten  and 
grades  1-8  and  2,011  for  grades  9-12. 

Percentages  of  total  enrollment  in 
nonpublic  schools  in  some  adjoining 
states  were  as  follows:  Virginia  4.61; 
Tennessee  2.9  0;  Georgia  1.69;  and 
South  Carolina  1.36. 

Copies  of  the  new  publication  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  2  5,  D.  O, 
at  $1.25  each. 


Applications  for  Teacher  Scholarships 

Far  Exceed  Available  Funds  for  Purpose 


More  than  1,100  applications  have 
been  received  for  Prospective  Teach- 
er's Scholarship  Loan  Awards,  ac- 
cording to  Nile  F.  Hunt,  Coordinator 
of  Teacher  Education,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  who 
lias  been  assigned  by  State  Superin- 
tendent Charles  F.  Carroll  to  admin- 
ister the  Scholarship  Loan  Program. 
More  than  3,000  requests  wore  made 
for  application  forms. 

"We  have  funds  for  only  33  5  new 
scholarship  loans  available  this 
year,"  Mr.  Hunt  stated.  "These  300 
plus  the  300  awarded  last  year, 
which  we  expect  to  be  renewed, 
will  make  635  outstanding  next 
year.  Of  course,  if  any  one  of  the 
first  300  refuses  to  renew  his  schol- 
arship award,  we  shall  assign  that 
scholarship  to  another  applicant.  The, 
law  also  requires  that  recipients  shall 
do  acceptable  work  in  college,  so  we 
may  have  a  few  additional  awards  to 
make  on  this  account." 

The  Scholarship  Loan  Fund  for 
Prospective  Teachers  was  established 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  19  57  by 
appropriation  of  $120,000  for  1957- 
58  and  $240,000  for  1958-59.  It  is 
contemplated  that  the  General  As- 
sembly of  19  59  will  renew  the  ap- 
propriations on  the  same  basis  so  that 
by  the  end  of  the  four-year  period  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $435,000  will 
be  made  for  awarding  1200  scholar- 
ship loans  annually. 

In  accordance  with  the  law,  schol- 
arship loans  may  be  repaid  by  teach- 
ing service  in  North  Carolina  public 
schools.  Each  full  year  of  teaching 
service  will  cancel  $3  50.00  plus  in- 
terest of  the  recipient's  indebtedness. 

If  the  General  Assembly  of  1959 
should  increase  the  appropriation  for 
this  Program,  in  view  of  the  fact 
of  the  many  applications,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  will  be 
increased  likewise,   Mr.   Hunt   stated. 


State  College  Holds 
Rehabilitation  Workshop 

Much  participation  characterized 
the  Third  Annual  Rehabilitation 
Workshop,  held  February  24-25  at 
North  Carolina  State  College,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Roy  N.  Anderson,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Occupational  In- 
formation and  Guidance.  A  total  of 
160  persons  registered  for  this 
workshop,  he  stated. 

The  workshop  was  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Occupational  In- 
formation and  Guidance  of  State  Col- 
lege, the  Division  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  North  Caro- 
lina Chapter  of  the  National  Reha- 
bilitation Association,  and  the  North 
Carolina  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped   Commission. 

The  Workshop  was  concerned  with 
rehabilitation  case  studies,  counsel- 
ing and  rehabilitation  services,  and 
employment  opportunities. 

Addresses  were  made  by  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Paul  A.  Johnston,  Director,  State 
Department  of  Administration;  Rob- 
ert L.  Gorsett,  Director  of  Rehabili- 
tation, Charlotte  Rehabilitation  and 
Spastic  Hospital;  Dr.  Alan  G.  Gow- 
man,  Research  Assistant,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  Dr.  Donald  E.  Su- 
per, Professor  of  Education  of  Co- 
lumbia University;  Dr.  Harold  Cold- 
stein,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of 
Manpower  and  Employment  Statis- 
tics, U.  S.  Department  of  Labor:  ami 
Dr.  Robert  S.  Waldrop,  Chief  Voca- 
tional Counseling,  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. 

Many  group  discussions  wen-  held 
with  participation  by  many  outstand- 
ing State  and  local  leaders  in  various 
phases  of  rehabilitation. 
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Warm  days  of  late  spring  are  approaching  and,  as  always,  the  excite- 
ment of  commencement  time  is  beginning  to  be  in  evidence.  The  thrill  of 
accomplishment  is  intermingled  with  future  hopes,  plans  and  aspirations 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  some  40,000  high  school  seniors  in  North 
Carolina 

Similarly,  our  colleges  and  universities  will  send  forth  a  new  crop  of 
graduates  eager  to  add  their  knowledge  and  skills  to  the  vast  reservoir  of 
human  resources  which  undergird  all  facets  of  our  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  life. 

This,  too,  is  the  season  when  communities  throughout  the  State  are 
giving  attention  to  staffing  their  schools  for  the  1958-59  term.  Naturally, 
the  new  college  graduates  who  have  prepared  for  teaching  careers  are 
sought  out  to  fill  the  new  positions  and  vacancies  which  may  occur. 

In  recent  years  the  total  number  of  college  graduates  prepared  for 
teaching  service  has  been  less  than  the  total  demand  for  new  teachers. 
Moreover,  the  situation  is  made  more  acute  by  the  fact  that  only  one-half 
of  the  qualified  teacher  graduates  generally  enter  the  teaching  profession. 

North  Carolina  public  schools  can  be  justifiably  proud  of  the  quality 
of  their  instructional  personnel.  However,  in  view  of  the  growing  im- 
portance of  elevating  the  educational  level  of  our  people  generally,  and 
in  view  of  the  constant  need  for  emphasizing  quality  in  education,  we  face 
unprecedented  challenges  to  enlist  the  services  of  more  and  more  highly 
competent  young  people  as  teachers. 

There  is  need  for  united  and  concerted  effort  to  improve  education  at 
all  levels;  there  is  need  for  similar  effort  in  motivating  more  of  our  able 
high  school  graduates  to  continue  their  education  in  college;  and,  there  is 
need  to  encourage  more  of  these  college  students  to  prepare  for  and  enter 
teaching  careers. 

The  operation  of  our  public  schools  entails  many  activities  and  facili- 
ties. The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  teaching  force,  however,  remains 
unchallenged  in  its  position  of  first  importance.  On  this  one  factor  rests 
the  greatest  strength  or  greatest  weakness  of  any  school. 
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In  the  last  analysis,  any  sys- 
tem of  public  education  must 
rest  upon  the  people's  will  to 
educate  and  be  educated. — A.  T. 
Allen,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  North 
Carolina,  1923-1934. 


Instruction  increases  inborn 
worth,  and  right  discipline 
strengthens  the  heart. — Horace 


Average  salary  for  Idaho's 
classroom  teachers  for  1957-58  is 
$4,003. 


To  know  how  to  suggest  is  the 
great  art  of  teaching. — Amiel. 


True  education  makes  for  in- 
equality: the  inequality  of  indi- 
viduality, the  inequality  of  suc- 
cess, the  glorious  inequality  of 
talent,  of  genius ;  for  inequality, 
not  mediocrity,  individual  superi- 
ority, not  standardization,  is  the 
measure  of  the  progress  of  the 
world. — Felix  E.  Schelling. 


The  true  purpose  of  education 
is  to  cherish  and  unfold  the  seed 
of  immortality  already  sown 
within  us;  to  develop,  to  their 
fullest  extent,  the  capacities  of 
every  kind  with  which  the  God 
who  made  us  has  endowed  us. — 
Anna  Jameson. 


Our  schools  are  more  impor- 
tant than  our  Nike  batteries,  more 
necessary  than  our  radar  warn- 
ing nets,  and  more  powerful  even 
than  the  energy  of  the  atom. — 
President  Eisenhower. 


The  amount  students  spend  in 
attending  college  has  doubled 
since  1940,  according  to  a  new 
Office  of  Education  publication, 
"Costs  of  Attending  College." 
The  cost  of  attending  undergrad- 
uate college  during  1956-57,  says 
the  publication,  averaged  $1,500 
a  school  year  at  public  institu- 
tions and  $2,000  at  private  ones. 
These  costs  included  education 
and  living  expenses.  Comparable 
figures  for  1939-40  were  $747 
and  $1,023,  respectively. 
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A  teacher  has  many  problems. 
Admittedly,  the  descriptions  giv- 
en below  have  been  devised,  but 
even  so  they  illustrate  some  in- 
dividual differences  existing  a- 
mong  young  school  children. 
True,  these  descriptions  in  the 
main,  refer  to  health  aspects'  of 
children.  Nevertheless,  such  as- 
pects vitally  concern  the  learn- 
ing process.  We  are  using  these 
descriptions  with  the  permission 
of  Dr.  G.  F.  Cousins  of  Indiana 
University. 

As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Cousins, 
the  teacher  has  many  more  prob- 
lems, not  only  with  respect  to 
health,  but  with  all  home  and 
school  relationships.  But  read 
only  these  and  then  honestly  say 
a  teacher's  job  is  easy: 

"ROGER  is  the  smallest  boy  in 
class  but  he  tells  the  biggest 
tales.  He  must  run  faster,  throw 
farther,  read  better,  and  tell  his 
stories  to  compensate  for  his 
small  stature.  I  try  to  impress 
him  that  there  are  other  ways  of 
being  big.  Kindness,  thoughtful- 
ness,  helpfulness,  and  humble- 
ness are  characteristics  of  a 
"big"  person. 

"LOUISE  has  a  kidney  ail- 
ment. She  suffers  from  nocturnal 
enuresis.  I've  talked  to  Louise's 
mother  who  said  she  had  tried  all 
the  drug  store  remedies,  but  none 
of  them  seemed  to  work.  When  I 
asked  her  if  she  had  been  to  see 
a  physician,  she  indicated  that 
since  the  doctor's  office  was  us- 
ually crowded  and  she  dreaded 
facing  people  she  stayed  away.  I 
had  the  school  physician  examine 
Louise  and  she  is  on  her  way  to 
recovery. 

"ALLEN  came  back  to  school 
with  a  knot  on  his  head.  He  had 
an  accident  and  was  hospitalized 
for  two  days  with  a  slight  con- 
cussion. I  must  think  of  ways  to 
keep  him  busy,  and  yet  quiet, 
during  recess  and  physical  edu- 
cation class. 

"Through  the  school's  audio- 
testing  program,  I  discovered 
that  JERRY  had  a  hearing  de- 
fect. I  now  know  why  he  used  to 
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entertain  himself  during  class 
discussion.  Jerry's  mother 
thought  he  had  an  allergy,  but 
correction  of  his  hearing  is  now 
in  progress. 

"EDWARD  hadn't  missed  a 
single  day  of  school.  In  fact,  he 
was  so  proud  of  his  attendance 
record  that  he  tried  to  hide  the 
mumps.  My  daily  observation  re- 
vealed his  condition,  and  I  ex- 
plained how  he  was  helping  the 
attendance  of  all  the  other  chil- 
dren by  staying  home.  He  feels 
proud  to  help.  I  hope  that  stay- 
ing home  does  not  become  a  ha- 
bit with  other  children  not  suf- 
fering from  a  communicable  di- 
sease. 

"GRACE,  the  curly  haired 
blond  tyke,  cries  for  no  apparent 
reason.  A  home  visitation  indi- 
cated a  lack  of  security  for  obvi- 
ous reasons.  I  must  provide  this 
security,  if  Grace  is  to  become  an 
emotionally  stable  child. 

"  'JULIA  is  shy  like  I  am ;  she 
never  talked  at  home,'  said  her 
mother.  If  she  doesn't  talk,  how 
can  I  expect  her  to  read?  I  sug- 
gested an  appointment  with  the 
physician.  I  hope  he  diagnoses 
the  mother's  case  at  the  same 
time. 

"ALFRED  coughs  whenever 
he  is  asked  to  recite.  It  may  be  a 
nervous  cough,  but  I  will  feel  un- 
easy until  the  patch  test  discloses 
that  tuberculosis  is  not  the 
cause. 

"Pediculosis  is  a  constant  con- 
cern of  mine.  ALICE'S  mother 
reported  in  a  frantic  distraught 
manner  that  she  had  discovered 
'shells'  in  Alice's  hair.  I  called 
the  nurse,  and  we  had  an  inspec- 
tion to  discover  the  infected  per- 
son. If  was  a  teachable  moment 
to  discuss  personal  cleanliness, 
when  GAYLE  was  out  of  the 
room  with  the  nurse. 

"TONY  sounds  the  letter  'd' 
in  place  of  the  'th'  sound.  He  can 
produce  the  'th'  sound  when  he 
tries,  but  says  'Mudder  dinks  it's 
funny  do.'  Mother  may  not  think 
it's  so  funny  when  he  is  20  rather 
than  six. 


"ANN  always  had  her  nickels 
for  candy  and  ice  cream,  but  re- 
fused to  eat  any  of  her  hot  lunch 
in  our  school  program.  After  the 
class  passed  a  rule  not  to  eat 
any  candy  or  ice  cream  until  af- 
ter lunch,  Ann  was  one  of  the 
proud  members  of  the  clean  plate 
club.  Our  school  lunch  program 
helps  with  many  nutritional 
problems  I  might  otherwise  have 
to  face. 

"NORMAN,  a  freckle-faced, 
unattractive  boy,  avoided  friend- 
ship with  any  member  of  the 
class.  He  now  realizes  that 
beauty  is  skin  deep,  and  the  other 
boys  and  girls  are  willing  to  play 
with  him.  He  is  a  more  attractive 
Norman  now. 

"Impetigo  reached  into  our 
class  via  GARY  and,  before  ef- 
fective controls  were  established, 
12  absences  were  recorded  in  my 
attendance  book. 

"EDITH  is  an  avid  television 
fan  and  her  sleeping  in  class  is 
an  attempt  to  make  up  for  her 
loss  of  sleep  while  she  watched 
the  midnight  movie.  Her  parents 
have  assured  me  they  will  have 
her  in  bed  by  nine. 

"CHARLES  was  like  a  hot- 
house plant.  He  was  never  al- 
lowed to  play  out  of  doors  during 
his  pre-school  years.  I  can  see  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes  as  well  as  rosy 
cheeks  as  a  result  of  our  recess 
activity. 

"TOMMY'S  mother  was  cer- 
tain he  was  too  lazy  to  work.  She 
said,  'You  may  spank  him,  just 
drive  him  to  work.'  Tommy's 
mental  age  was  four  years.  I  told 
his  mother  Tommy  worked  well 
for  me,  but  that  each  of  us  only 
could  do  so  much.  Tommy  seems 
to  be  happy  in  his  work,  if  only 
his  mother  would  console  herself 
to  the  idea  of  Tommy's  limita- 
tions. 

"JEAN  reaps  the  strain  of  the 
emotional  spells  observed  in  the 
home.  I  try  to  help,  but  do  feel 
a  sense  of  failure  in  this  problem. 

"RONALD  has  impaired  vi- 
sion which  was  discovered  by  our 
vision  screening  program.  He  is 
catching  up  on  his  reading  now 
that  he  has  glasses. 


Dr.  Ready  Featured 
As  Tarheel  of  Week 

Dr.  Isaac  E.  Ready,  former  super- 
intendent of  the  Roanoke  Rapids  City 
Schools,  was  featured  as  the  Tarheel 
of  the  Week  in  the  News  and  Ob- 
server for  Sunday,  March  30.  On 
April  1,  Dr.  Ready  assumed  his  re- 
sponsibilities as  director  of  the  State- 
wide curriculum  study  made  possible 
by  a  $50,000  grant  from  the  Smith- 
Richardson  Foundation  of  Greens- 
boro. 

A  native  of  Johnston,  South  Caro- 
lina, Isaac  Epps  Ready  decided  early 
that  he  wanted  to  enter  the  field  of 
education.  After  attending  the  public 
schools  in  Johnston,  he  went  to  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  where 
he  received  an  A.B.  degree  in  1925 
and  an  A.M.  in  1929.  His  field  of 
study  was  education  and  English.  He 
received  his  doctorate  in  education 
at  New  York  University  in  19  49,  and 
he  has  done  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Har- 
vard University,  Chicago  University 
and  Columbia  University. 

His  first  teaching  job  was  at  Olar. 
S.  C.  in  1925.  After  teaching  at  Olar, 
Ready  accepted  a  job  in  192  6  as  as- 
sistant football  coach  and  teacher  of 
English,  mathematics,  and  Spanish 
at  Rocky  Mount  High  School.  He  also 
has  been  high  school  principal  and 
athletic  coach  at  Ridgeland,  S.  C, 
19  29-19  30;  dean  of  boys  and  teacher 
of  Spanish,  Central  High  School, 
Charlotte,  1920-23;  principal  at 
Rocky  Mount,  1934-44;  principal  of 
Hugh  Morson  High  School  in  Ra- 
leigh, 1944-45.  He  became  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Roanoke 
Rapids  in  the  latter  part  of  19  45. 

The  survey  directorship  is  not  his 
first  Statewide  appointment.  He  has 
participated  in  several  special  stud- 
ies. He  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  by  Governor  Um- 
stead  to  study  problems  raised  by  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  school 
segregation.  He  currently  is  chairman 
of  the  State  Textbook  Commission. 

Dr.  Ready  is  married  to  the  former 
Marguerite  Cook  of  Olar,  whom  he 
met  while  teaching  there.  They  have 
three  children,  Epps,  Jr.,  a  senior  at 
East  Carolina  College;  Lucia,  a  sen- 
ior at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina; and  Judson,  in  the  eighth  grade 
in  Roanoke  Rapids  Junior  High 
School.  The  family  will  move  to  Ra- 
leigh sometime  after  August  2,  on 
which  date  daughter  Lucia  will  be 
married  in  Roanoke  Rapids. 


State's  Professional  Requirements 

For  Teaching  Lowest  In  Nation 


North  Carolina's  professional  re- 
quirements for  certification  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  are  among  the 
lowest    in    the   nation. 

In  a  recent  study  Dr.  James  E. 
Hillman,  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Professional  Service,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction, 
learned  that  two  states.  Illinois 
and  North  Dakota,  required  a  mini- 
mum of  16  semester  hours  in  so- 
called  professional  courses  for  grad- 
uates of  four-year  colleges  who  are 
preparing  to  teach  in  the  elementary 
schools.  A  total  of  from  120-128  se- 
mester hours  is  required  for  gradu- 
ation. 

"North  Carolina,"  Dr.  Hillman 
stated,  "requires  that  a  minimum 
of  18  semester  hours  of  the  total  be 
professional.  Other  states  having  an 
18  semester  hour  minimum  require- 
ment are:  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  Massachusetts,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  and  Vermont. 
All  other  states  had  certification  re- 
quirements which  included  more 
than  18  semester  hours  of  profes- 
sional education  for  teaching  in  the 
elementary  schools.  One  state,  In- 
diana, requires  35  semester  hours 
credit  in  this  field.  Average  for  the 
nation  is  23.6  semester  hours. 

Professional  requirements  for 
teaching  in  the  high  school  are  less 
in  some  states  than  such  require- 
ments for  teaching  in  the  elementary 
school.  In  North  Carolina,  these  re- 
quirements are  identical  in  terms  of 
quantity.  Seven  states  require  less 
than  18  semester  hours  of  profes- 
sional courses  for  teaching  in  the 
high  school.  The  national  average  in 
this  field  is  19.1  semester  hours. 

North  Carolina's  18  semester 
hours  professional  requirement  is 
divided  into  three  parts  of  6  semes- 
ter hours  each,  according  to  Dr.  Hill- 
man. These  are:  (1)  The  pupil, 
which  includes  courses  concerning  an 
understanding  of  children  from  the 
intellectual,  physical,  social  and  ed- 
ucational viewpoints,  ability  to  rec- 
ognize and  deal  with  individual  dif- 
ferences, the  process  of  learning,  and 
the  mastery  of  concepts  essential  to 
the  knowledge  of  children;  (2)  the 
school  is  a  social  as  well  as  an  edu- 
cational institution;  and  (3)  teach- 
ing and  practicum,  which  means  ob- 
servation,  supervised   student   teach- 


Wildlife  Commission 
Issues  Teaching  Guide 

A  Guide  For  Teaching  Wildlife 
Conservation,  a  revision  of  a  former 
bulletin  by  the  same  title,  has  just 
been  released  by  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission.  This  bulletin 
has  been  prepared  by  Lunette  Barber 
and  William  Hamnett,  with  photo- 
graphs by  Jack  Dermid  and  illustra- 
tions by   Duane   Raver. 

"We  have  published  this  book  as  a 
partial  answer  to  the  growing  de- 
mand from  teachers  and  pupils  in 
North  Carolina  public  schools  re- 
garding wildlife  and  our  other  re- 
newable natural  resources,"  stated 
Clyde  P.  Patton,  executive  director 
of  the  Commission.  "Since  our  econ- 
omy and  our  social  welfare  depend 
directly  on  our  resources,  we  believe 
that  the  teaching  of  conservation 
might  be  an  important  and  valuable 
addition   to   our   school  curriculum." 

Among  the  sections  in  the  book 
which  teachers  will  find  useful  are 
the  following:  How  to  Teach  Wildlife 
Conservation  in  the  School,  Interre- 
lationship of  our  North  Carolina  Nat- 
ural Resources,  History  of  Wildlife 
Resources  in  North  Carolina,  Mam- 
mals of  North  Carolina,  Migratory 
Game  Birds,  Fish  of  North  Carolina 
Inland  Waters,  Reptiles  and  Amphi- 
bians, Projects  for  Groups,  and  In- 
dividual Activities. 

The  72-page  bulletin  is  available 
to  teachers  who  are  interested  in 
stressing  wildlife  conservation  in 
their  classes.  Requests  should  be 
made  to  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  Raleigh, 
North   Carolina. 


ing,    and    other    experimental  activi- 
ties associated  with  actual  teaching. 

All  other  courses  which  meet  the 
requirements  for  graduation  are  ac- 
cepted for  certification  except  that 
minimum  specific  subject  matter  re- 
quirements for  a  particular  subject 
certificate  must  be  met.  In  other 
words,  a  certificate  to  teach  English 
in  the  high  schools  will  be  used  when 
the  applicant  presents  credits  show- 
ing 18  semester  hours  of  professional 
education  and  30  semester  hours  of 
English  courses.  The  remaining 
courses  must  meet  the  college's  re- 
quirement for  graduation. 
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Barker  Attends 
National  Conferences 

Felix  S.  Barker,  Director  of  Spe- 
cial Education,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  attended  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  State  Directors  of  Special 
Education  on  April  7  and  8,  and  the 
36th  Annual  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Council  for  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren, April  9  through  12,  in  Kansas 
City. 

Mr.  Barker  is  past  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Di- 
rectors of  Special  Education  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  nominat- 
ing committee,  and  a  member  of  a 
panel  to  discuss  Terminology  and 
Concepts  in  Appraising  the  Mentally 
Retarded  on  the  program  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

He  is  on  the  governing  board  of 
the  International  Council  for  Excep- 
tional Children,  and  chairman  of  a 
section  meeting  on  Essentials  of  a 
Survey  Course  on  the  Education  of 
Exceptional  Children. 


Public  Schools  Produced 
Satellite  Scientists 

Public  school  systems  of  the  na- 
tion produced  15  of  the  16  key  scien- 
tists who  developed  American's  first 
satellite  at  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional  Education  Association. 

That  public  school  graduates  fig- 
ured prominently  in  the  satellite 
race  "dramatically  underscored  the 
relationship  of  America's  public 
schools  to  America's  scientific 
achievements,"  NEA  executive  secre- 
tary William    G.    Carr    said. 

Dr.  Carr  commended  individual 
school  systems  for  "academic  pro- 
grams that  over  the  years  have 
helped  to  educate  men  of  such  cali- 
bre." He  congratulated  "the  teach- 
ers of  yesterday  and  today  who  help 
make  such   progress  possible." 

Only  one  member  of  the  Cal  Tech 
crews  is  not  a  U.  S.  high  school  prod- 
uct, although  he  is  a  graduate  of 
Cal  Tech.  He  is  Laboratory  Director 
William  H.  Pickering,  47,  who  was 
born  and  educated  in  New  Zealand. 

Ten  of  the  satellite  producers  are 
graduates  of  California  public 
schools.  The  other  five  are  graduates 
of  public  schools  of  Massachusetts, 
Maryland,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  and 
Texas. 


25%  College  Entrants  Drop  Out  First  Year 
Less  Than  1/3  H.  S.  Graduates  Enter  College 


About  one  out  of  four  students 
who  enter  college  drops  out  by  th<' 
end  of  the  first  year,  a  study  just 
completed  by  the  II.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation reveals. 

The  number  of  students  who  stop 
their  education  the  first  year  is 
about  equal  to  the  total  who  drop 
out  during  the  following  3  years 
combined,  the  study  shows. 

The  information  is  contained  in 
a  177-page  report,  "Retention  and 
Withdrawal  of  College  Students," 
which  covers  the  college  careers  of 
more  than  12,000  students  who  init- 
ially enrolled  in  1950. 

Some  of  those  who  drop  out  of 
college  at  one  time  or  another  later 
re-enter.  Altogether,  about  6  out  of 
10  who  enter  college  graduate,  4  of 
them  from  the  institutions  in  which 
they  first  enrolled. 

The  report  shows  that  more  than 
one-fifth  of  those  who  drop  out  of 
college  permanently  were  in  the  top 
20  percent  of  their  high  school 
graduating   class. 

The  reports  from  students  in- 
dicated that  less  than  a  third  of  the 
1.2  million  high  school  graduates 
in  1950  became  full-time  college  stu- 
dents that  fall.  Among  those  gradu- 
ating in  the  upper  half  of  their  class, 
only  about  50  percent  went  to  col- 
lege. 

The  study  shows  that  rates  vary 
considerably  among  different  types 
of  colleges  and  universities.  For  ex- 
ample, 42  percent  of  the  male  fresh- 
men in  technological  institutions 
were  graduated  four  years  later, 
whereas  only  29  percent  of  the  men 
in  teachers  colleges  completed  the 
four-year  program. 

Reasons  for  discontinuing  college 
most  often  mentioned  by  men  were 
military  service  and  lack  of  interest 
in  studies.  Women  reported  mar- 
riage and  taking  a  full-time  job  as 
chief  reasons.  Both  men  and  women 
listed  financial  difficulties  as  the 
third   most  important  reason. 

The  study  indicates  that  scholar- 
ship money  was  used  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  some  students  of  marginal 
ability  while  students  of  demon- 
strated ability  dropped  out  of  col- 
lege because  of  financial  difficulties. 


Although  the  quality  of  studenl 
work  was  found  to  have  little  rela- 
tionship to  family  income,  finances 
did  appear  to  be  related  to  a  stu- 
dent's chance  of  remaining  in  col- 
lege. Average  family  income  of  the 
graduates  was  more  than  $1,000 
above  that  of  students  who  dropped 
out  by  the  end  of  the  first  term. 

In  answer  to  questions  on  why 
they  went  to  college,  men  most  fre- 
quently listed  the  importance  of  a 
college  education  in  earning  a  liv- 
ing. Women  generally  mentioned 
academic,  social  and  homemaking 
consideration. 

Engineering  attracted  7  0  percent 
more  freshmen  men  than  the  next 
most  popular  field,  business  admin- 
istration. Next  in  line  were  medicine, 
chemistry  and  accounting. 

Teaching  drew  94  percent  more 
women  than  home  economics,  the 
next  most  popular  subject.  Next  came 
English,  music  and  business  admin- 
istration. 

Among  men,  engineering,  physical 
education,  business  administration 
and  agriculture,  in  that  order, 
showed  the   greatest  holding  power. 

Teaching,  nursing,  home  econom- 
ics, physical  education,  music  and 
business  administration,  in  that  or- 
der, had  the  greatest  holding  power 
among  women. 

Copies  of  the  Office  of  Education 
publication  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  at  65 
cents  each. 

Board  Adopts  New  Texts 
For  Grades  7-8  Reading 

New  textbooks  for  the  subject  of 
Reading  in  grades  7-8  were  adopted 
by  the  State  Board  at  its  March 
meeting. 

Textbooks  adopted  are  published 
by  Houghton  Mufflin  Company  of 
Boston.  Titles  and  retail  prices  are 
as  follows: 

Seventh  Grade,  Adventure  Bound, 
$3.17. 

Eighth  Grade,  Journeys  Into  Amer- 
ica, $3.2S. 

These  books  will  be  added  to  the 
list  of  free  basal  textbooks  furnished 
by  the  State.  They  replace  books  pub- 
lished by  Harcourt  Brace  and  Com- 
pany, and  are  7  3  percent  higher  in 
price. 


MAY,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-EIGHT 


Hoffman  and  Other  State  Musicians  Attend 
Music  Educators  National  Conference 


Arnold  E.  Hoffman,  advisor  in  mu- 
sic education,  and  four  other  North 
Carolinians,  attended  the  Music  Edu- 
cators National  Conrerence,  March 
21-25,  in  Los  Angeles.  The  theme  of 
this  hiennial  conference  was  "Our 
Future  Goes  to  School  Today." 

Those  attending  the  conference 
from  North  Carolina  were  Gordon 
Nash,  chairman  of  the  music  depart- 
ment at  Appalachian  State  Teachers 
College;  Oliver  G.  Cook,  music  super- 
visor, Charlotte  City  Schools;  Adeline 
McCall,  supervisor,  Chapel  Hill; 
Clark  S.  Coffin,  Livingstone  College; 
and  Ruth  Jewell,  State  music  con- 
sultant. 

Mr.  Hoffman  was  in  charge  of  all 
meetings  of  the  National  Council  of 
State  Music  Supervisors.  In  reporting 
on  this  particular  conference.  Mr. 
Hoffman  stated  that  he  felt  North 
Carolina  was  definitely  on  the  right 
track  relative  to  its  philosophy  of  mu- 
sic education.  "For  some  time  we  in 
North  Carolina  have  emphasized  music 
as  an  integral  part  of  general  educa- 
tion and  thus  far  there  seems  to  be  no 
philosophy  of  music  education  which 
seems  more  desirable,"  he  said.  "It 
was  indeed  a  source  of  pride  to  know 
that  personnel  from  many  other 
states  recognize  that  music  education 
in  North  Carolina  is  headed  in  the 
right  direction." 

Outstanding  among  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  national  conference  was 
the  culmination  of  the  efforts  of  a  na- 
tional commission  working  in  the  area 
of  "Music  in  General  School  Admini- 
stration." This  commission,  through 
its  several  sub-committees,  will  soon 
print  the  results  of  its  findings  in 
public  relations,  budget  and  finance, 
administration  and  supervision  in 
music  education,  scheduling,  inter- 
collegiate music  activities  and  func- 
tions of  State  music  supervisors.  Mr. 
Hoffman  for  four  years  has  been 
working  on  the  committee  concern- 
ing the  function  of  state  music  super- 
visors. 

Concern  was  expressed  at  this  con- 
vention that  too  many  courses  of  in- 
struction might  be  legislated  into  cur- 
ricula of  the  several  states.  It  is  quite 
possible,  according  to  Mr.  Hoffman, 
that  some  states  may  move  too  fast 
and  too  far  in  the  direction  of  re- 
quired courses,  thereby  crowding  out 
other  areas  equally  important. 

"Emphasis  was  also  placed  on  the 
upgrading    of    the    musical    work    of 


compositions  used  by  high  school 
groups.  It  was  pointed  out,  however, 
that  this  tendency  can  move  too  far 
and  that  music  can  be  too  intellec- 
tual for  the  pupils  who  are  perform- 
ing it.  Music  supervisors  throughout 
America  were  cautioned  to  keep  this 
point  in  mind  as  improvement  in  mu- 
sic education  is  being  stressed  at  all 
levels." 

Dr.  Dennis  Contributes 
Article  to  Bulletin 

Dr.  Catherine  T.  Dennis  recently 
contributed  an  article  on  sex  educa- 
tion to  a  bulletin  published  by  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion. Her  article  is  entitled  "Some 
Objectives  of  Sex  Education." 

"The  objective  of  sex  education  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  all 
education:  the  development  of  a  ma- 
ture personality  capable  of  adjusting 
to  the  realities  of  his  environment 
in  a  manner  satisfying  to  himself  and 
in  harmonious  relationship  with 
others.  Whether  sex  education  be 
taught  as  a  separate  course  or  as  an 
integral  part  of  some  other  subject 
would  depend  largely  upon  the  at- 
titudes both  of  a  given  community 
and  the  local  school  administration," 
according  to  Dr.  Dennis. 

After  developing  a  series  of  guid- 
ing principles  for  the  teaching  of  sex- 
education,  Dr.  Dennis  emphasized  in 
her  article  the  importance  of  com- 
munity readiness  for  the  teaching  of 
sex  education,  the  importance  of 
teacher  qualifications,  and  the  im- 
portance of  methods  of  instruction 
Dr.  Dennis  likewise  stressed  in  her 
article  the  importance  of  adequate, 
up-to-date,  lively  materials.  "Making 
opportunities  available  to  adolescents 
to  observe  the  behavior  of  younger 
children  over  a  period  of  time  is  an- 
other means  of  helping  them  to  un- 
derstand human  growth  and  develop- 
ment," declared  Dr.  Dennis.  In  con- 
cluding her  article.  Dr.  Dennis  states, 
"Since  sex  education  is  a  part  of  total 
education  involving  not  only  the  phy- 
sical growth  of  the  pupil,  but  like- 
wise contributing  to  his  emotional, 
spiritual  and  social  development,  it 
should  be  included  in  all  learning  ex- 
periences from  elementary  through 
high  school  grades  under  conditions 
that  foster  wholesome  and  desirable 
growth  patterns." 


Board  Approves  Election 
Two  New  Superintendents 

Election  of  two  new  city  superin- 
tendents was  approved  at  the  March 
meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Sugg,  supervisor  of  Gas- 
tonia  public  schools,  was  approved 
as  superintendent  of  the  Gastonia 
schools,  effective  July  1.  1958.  Dr. 
Sugg  will  replace  F.  M.  Waters  who 
will  retire  at  that  time. 

J.  W.  Talley,  principal  of  the  Jun- 
ior-Senior High  School  of  Roanoke 
Rapids,  was  elected  to  the  superin- 
tendentry  of  the  Roanoke  Rapids  city 
unit,  effective  April  1.  Mr.  Talley  suc- 
ceeds Dr.  I.  E.  Ready,  who  will  direct 
the  curriculur  study  authorized  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  last  Decem- 
ber and  for  which  a  $50,000  grant 
from  the  Richardson  Foundation  has 
been  made. 

Board  Approves  IE 
Education  Centers 

Seven  areas  of  the  State  have  been 
approved  for  the  establishment  of  in- 
dustrial education  centers. 

The  State  Board  gave  the  "go  sig- 
nal" to  the  following  administrative 
combinations  at  its  April  3  meeting 
for  such  centers: 

Alamance  -  Burlington,  Durham- 
Durham  (city),  Guilford-Greensboro- 
High  Point,  New  Hanover,  Rocking- 
ham -  Leaksville  -  Madison,  Wayne - 
Goldsboro  and  Wilson-Wilson  (city). 
These  seven  combinations  will  be 
given  State  aid  with  which  to  pur- 
chase equipment.  The  sum  of  $500,- 
000  was  appropriated  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1957,  for  this  purpose. 

Eleven  other  administrative  unit 
combinations  were  given  conditional 
approval  by  the  Board,  but  they  will 
have  to  await  action  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  19  59  before  any  State 
aid  will  be  available.  These  eleven 
areas  were:  Buncombe  -  Asheville, 
Catawba  -  Hickory  -  Newton,  Cum- 
berland -  Fayetteville,  Davidson-Lex- 
ington -  Thomasville,  Forsyth  -  Win- 
ston-Salem, Gaston  -  Gastonia,  Lee  - 
Sanford,  Lenoir  -  Kinston,  Mecklen- 
burg -  Charlotte,  and  Randolph-Ashe- 
boro. 

Instruction  in  the  approved  centers 
will  be  designed  for  mature  high 
school  students  and  young  adults. 
The  curricula  will  be  more  advanced 
than  the  present  trade  and  industrial 
courses,  but  below  college  level. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


Dr.  Fink  Honored 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Fink  has  recently 
accepted  an  invitation  to  become  a 
member  of  the  American  School 
Health  Association's  Committee  on 
Mental  Health  in  the  Classroom.  The 
Committee  currently  is  involved  in 
trying  to  develop  guide  lines  in  men- 
tal health  for  curriculum  develop- 
ment. In  working  cooperatively  with 
this  committee,  Dr.  Fink  will  use  his 
background  of  experiences  in  North 
Carolina  as  a  basis  for  helping  the 
Committee  develop  a  program  of  na- 
tional merit. 

On  April  24,  Dr.  Fink  served  on  a 
panel  and  led  the  discussion  later  in 
the  day  in  Washington,  D.  C.  for  ad- 
ministrative officers  in  the  public 
school  system,  on  the  question  "Per- 
sonal and  Family  Living." 

Congratulations  to  Dr.  Fink  for  his 
appointment  to  the  Committee  of  the 
ASH  A  on  which  he  can  serve  ivith  cred- 
it both  to  himself  and  to  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  It 
is  good  to  know  that  Dr.  Fink's  abili- 
ties are  recognized  and  used  by  the 
ASHA  and  by  the  school  personnel  of 
Washington,  also. 


Summer  Class  For  Intellectually  Gifted 
To  Be  Offered  By  WCC,  June  9-July  18 


As  part  of  the  regular  summer 
demonstration  school  at  Western  Car- 
olina College,  Cullowhee,  a  class  for 
gifted  children  will  be  operated  un- 
der the  direction  of  Douglas  Carter. 
Intellectually  gifted  children  enrolled 
in  the  fifth  grade  in  1957-58  will  be 
eligible  for  admission  to  this  class 
providing  they  are: 

•  high  in  academic  aptitude  as  dem- 
onstrated by  group  and  (or)  in- 
dividual tests. 

•  advanced  at  least  two  years  edu- 
cationally as  demonstrated  by 
standardized  tests. 

•  interested  in  and  have  an  aptitude 
for  science,  literature,  mathemat- 
ics, or  other  fields  that  especially 
lend  themselves   to   enrichment. 

•  at  least  average  in  social  and  emo- 
tional maturity.  Each  child  must 
be  screened  by  an  approved  psy- 
chologist, preferably  our  own. 

The  class  will  operate  from  June  9 
to  July  18.  Forenoons  will  be  devoted 
to  regular  classwork,  while  after- 
noons will  be  spent  on  special  edu- 
cational,   social,    and    recreational 


activities,  such  as  field  trips,  nature 
hikes,  swimming,  square  dancing  and 
the  like.  The  purposes  of  the  class 
will  be  enrichment  rather  than  ac- 
celeration; and  no  credit  will  be  al- 
lowed. 

Professor  Carter,  who  has  had  spe- 
cial training  in  the  area  of  the  gifted 
child  at  Columbia  University  and 
who,  for  the  past  two  years  has 
taught  a  class  of  gifted  children  in 
the  Winston-Salem  City  Schools,  will 
be  responsible  for  this  class.  All  chil- 
dren enrolled  will  be  housed  in  the 
college  dormitory  under  the  super- 
vision of  competent,  qualified  person- 
nel. Adequate  medical  services  will  be 
provided  at  the  college  infirmary. 
Room,  board,  laundry,  and  medical 
fees  are  $75.00;  tuition,  $50.00;  and 
psychological   examination,   $10.00. 

Principals,  teachers,  or  parents 
who  are  interested  in  this  unique  op- 
portunity should  write  Dr.  C.  D. 
Killian,  Director  of  the  Guidance 
Clinic,  Western  Carolina  College, 
Cullowhee. 


National  AVA  Journal  Salutes  Tar  Heel 

Program  of  Vocational  Education 


A  salute  to  North  Carolina's  pro- 
gram of  vocational  education  was 
made  by  the  American  Vocational 
Journal  in  its  March  number.  The 
Journal  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
American  Education  Association. 

The  lay-out  covering  North  Caro- 
lina includes  a  cover  picture  of  the 
capitol,  editorial  salute  under  "Latest 
Word  from  Washington  (where  the 
Journal  is  issued),  guest  editorials 
(with  personal  pictures)  by  State 
Superintendent  Carroll  and  State  Di- 
rector of  Vocational  Education  J. 
Warren  Smith,  a  statement  (with 
picture)  by  Governor  Hodges,  a  page 
and  a  half  spread  of  illustrations  of 
interesting  scenes  of  the  State,  and 
eight  pages  copiously  illustrated  con- 
cerning the  various  phases  of  the  vo- 
cational education  program. 

The  first  article  concerns  agricul- 
tural education,  with  a  heading:  Ag- 
ricultural Education  Serves  50,567. 
This  article  gives  a  succinct  view  of 
the  program,  together  with  a  special 
feature  with  reference  to  Clarence 
Chappell,      North       Carolina's      Star 


Farmer  of  America,  named  last  Octo- 
ber during  the  30th  National  FFA 
Convention. 

Another  page  describes  the  pro- 
gram of  home  economics,  with  a 
heading:  Homemaking  Serves  51,783. 
Guidance  practices  are  set  forth 
briefly  on  still  another  page.  A  2- 
page  spread  is  devoted  to  Distributive 
Education  Highlights  Progress,  while 
a  final  2-page  spread  describes  the 
program  of  Trades  and  Industries 
with  emphasis  on  the  expansion  of 
this  program  into  new  area  schools. 
This  final  page  also  includes  a  salute 
to  North  Carolina's  Congressman 
Graham  A.  Barden.  "Since  1943,"  the 
statement  reads,  "Mr.  Barden  has 
served  continuously  as  Chairman  of 
the  very  important  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  During  all  this 
time  he  has  championed  the  course 
of  vocational  education  for  the  na- 
tion. As  we  salute,  this  month,  his 
native  state,  we  salute,  too,  Mr.  Bar- 
den, co-author  of  the  George-Barden 
Act,  distinguished  contributor  to  tho 
further  development  of  vocational 
education  in  the  United  States," 


Governor  Names 
Purks  and  Anderson 
To  SREB  Committees 

Dr.  J.  Harris  Purks,  director  of 
the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher 
Education,  and  Dr.  Donald  B.  Ander- 
son, dean,  Graduate  School.  North 
Carolina  State  College,  have  been 
appointed  to  committees  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Education  Board 
by  Chairman  Luther  H.  Hodges, 
governor   of   North    Carolina. 

Dr.  Purks  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  SREB's  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  Dean  Anderson  a  mem- 
ber of  the  new  Educational  Plans 
and    Policies    Advisory    Committee. 

The  new  plans  and  policies  group 
was  authorized  at  the  1957  meeting 
of  the  Board.  Its  purpose  is  to  ad- 
vise the  SREB  Director  on  major 
plans  and  policies  in  connection  with 
the    regional  education    programs. 

Dr.  Purks  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  from  North  Carolina.  Other 
members  are  Governor  Hodges,  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Carroll,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  State 
Sen.  Lunsford  W.  Crew  of  Roanoke 
Rapids,  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Gibbs,  presi- 
dent of  A.  &  T.  College. 


MAY,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-EIGHT 
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Science  Talent  Search  Winners  Announced       Four  Tarheels  Honored 


Winners  and  honorable  mentions 
in  the  Fourth  Annual  State  Science 
Talent  Search  were  announced  re- 
cently by  the  North  Carolina  Aca- 
demy of  Science. 

Dr.  John  A.  Yarbrough,  Executive 
Secretary,  stated  that  all  of  these  stu- 
dents are  high  school  seniors  who 
had  previously  competed  in  the  na- 
tional Westinghouse  Science  Talent 
Search.  The  six  winners  with  their 
high  schools  and  the  titles  of  their 
science  projects  are: 

Alton  Tripp  Jr.,  Brougton  HS,  Ra- 
leigh, "Building  a  Spectroscope"; 

Russell  Honeycutt,  Central  HS, 
Mooresville,  "The  Construction  of  a 
Semi-automatic  Wilson  Cloud  Cham- 
ber"; 

Maurice  Barnhill  III,  New  Hanover 
HS,  Wilmington,  "The  Behavior  of 
Light  in  a  Spherical  Universe"; 

James  Sawers,  Greensboro  HS, 
Greensboro,  "Micro-hygrometry  and 
Associated  Research"; 

Karen  Conklin,  Walkertown  HS. 
Kernersville,  "Apparatus  and  Prepa- 
rations for  the  Isolated  Mammalian 
Heart"; 

Susan  Beatty,  Broughton  HS,  Ra- 
leigh, "A  Study  of  the  Effects  of 
Heating  and  Cooling  Temperatures 
and  Stirring  on  Crystallization  of  Su- 
gar Solutions  and  Proposed  Addi- 
tional Studies"; 

Two  of  the  winners,  Alton  Tripp,  Jr. 
and  Russell  Honeycutt  earlier  had 
won  national  recognition  in  the  na- 
tional Westinghouse  Science  Talent 
Search,  being  in  the  honorable  men- 
tion list.  The  six  winners  were  guests 
of  the  Westinghouse  Meter  Plant  of 
Raleigh  at  the  State  Science  Fair 
Banquet  held  at  Duke  University  in 
conjunction  with  the  State  Science 
Fair  on  April  18,  1958. 

In  addition  to  the  six  winners  of 
the  N.  C.  contest,  nine  were  adjudged 
worthy  of  honorable  mention:  Rufus 
Russell,  Greensboro;  Noah  Hicks, 
Shelby;  Roy  Eddleman,  Kannapolis; 
Ian  Morgan.  Lenoir;  William  Hurt, 
Raleigh;  Robert  Sevier,  Lee  Edwards, 
Asheville;  Maryland  Midgett,  Sneads 
Ferry;  Wayne  Pennell,  Kannapolis; 
and  Charles  Philbrick,  Cary. 

Some  of  these  students  already 
have  scholarships  and  others  will 
be  considered  for  scholarships  by  the 
College  Foundation  Inc.  of  North 
Carolina.  In  all  cases  winners  and 
honorable  mentions  will  be  supported 
by  the  N.  C.  Academy  Committee  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  scholarships 
and  aid  at  the  schools  of  their  choice. 


The  selection  committee  of  the 
N.  C.  Academy  included  Dr.  B.  B. 
Brandt  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Clarkson  of 
N.  C.  State  College,  and  Dr.  H.  E. 
Speece  of  N.  C.  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

The  83  entries  in  this  year's  compe- 
tition represents  an  increase  of  nearly 
twice  that  of  previous  years,  Dr.  Yar- 
brough stated.  The  N.  C.  Academy 
of  Science  which  sponsors  the  Science 
Talent  Search  in  the  State  is  hopeful 
of  even  greater  participation  in  fu- 
ture years.  Winners  are  judged  on 
the  basis  of  the  worth  and  promise  of 
a  science  project,  as  evidenced  by  a 
1000- word  report  describing  what 
the  student  is  doing  or  planning  to 
do  in  the  way  of  experimentation  or 
research;  science  aptitude  examina- 
tions and  personal  data. 

"The  teacher  may  obtain  the  ex- 
aminations and  personal  data  cards 
by  writing  to  Science  Clubs  of 
America,  1719  N.  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C,  for  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  all  students  who  plan 
to  participate  in  the  Search.  These 
materials  will  be  sent  about  the  mid- 
dle of  November.  It  is  not  too  early 
for  students  to  begin  now  to  plan 
and  carry  out  experimentation  or  re- 
search for  entry  in  next  year's 
Science  Talent  Search.  After  consid- 
eration for  national  honors,  the  en- 
tries are  returned  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina Academy  of  Science  committee 
and  judged  for  honors  in  the  North 
Carolina  Science  Talent  Search." 


Miss  Wetherington  Attends 
National  Conference 

Julia  Wetherington,  Supervisor  in 
Elementary  Education,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  partici- 
pated in  the  Annual  National  Science 
Teachers  Association  held  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  on  March  25  -  28.  Theme, 
"Improving  Classroom  Science  In- 
struction", was  used  by  each  of  the 
four  divisions,  Elementary,  High 
School,   College   and   Industry. 

Miss  Wetherington  was  chairman 
of  the  Clinic  for  Elementary  Grades 
Four  to  Eight  on  "Planning  Specific 
Experiences  for  Improvement  of 
Science  Instruction."  She  also  served 
on  a  Panel,  on  the  same  subject,  for 
the  Primary  Grades  of  the  Elemen- 
tary Program. 


Four  North  Carolinians  were 
elected  to  Honorary  State  Member- 
ship in  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  at  the  annual  State  meeting 
in  Raleigh,  March  29. 

Certificates  of  membership  were 
presented  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Pressly,  ra- 
dio commentator  for  WPTF  and  civic 
leader  in  Raleigh;  Mrs.  Wilbur  Hayes 
of  Harris,  North  Carolina,  who  is 
now  serving  on  the  Governor's  Advis- 
ory Farm  Committee,  Dr.  Erwin  V. 
Sperry,  specialist  in  child  develop- 
ment and  family  relations  at  the  Wo- 
man's College  in  Greensboro,  and  Dr. 
V.  M.  Mulholland,  director,  Division 
of  Research  and  Statistics,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh. 

These  awards  were  presented  in 
recognition  of  services  rendered  to 
the  homemaking  education  program 
in  North  Carolina  and  to  the  general 
welfare  of  youth  in  this  State. 

Awards  were  made  by  Mrs.  Faye 
T.  Coleman,  State  advisor  for  FHA 
and  by  Becky  Hayes,  State  president 
of  the  FHA  and  daughter  of  one  of 
the  recipients,  Mrs.  Wilbur  Hayes. 

Latin  Was  Popular 
Fifty  Years  Ago 

Fifty  years  ago  Latin  was  the 
most  popular  subject  in  the  public 
high  schools  of  the  State— 4,753  of 
the  total  6,398  students  were  taking 
it. 

Advanced  Arithmetic  was  the 
choice  of  the  next  largest  number — 
4,666.  Algebra  was  a  close  third  with 
4,595  students  taking  it.  Geometry 
was  taken  by  706  students. 

English  courses  were  taken  by  the 
following  numbers:  English  Gram- 
mar, 4,549;  English  Composition  and 
Rhetoric,  4,218;  and  English  Litera- 
ture, 3,793. 

In  the  field  of  history  there  were 
2,389  students  taking  History  of  Eng- 
land; 1,387,  Ancient  History;  1,511, 
American  History;  867,  Medieval  and 
Modern  History;  and  359,  History 
of  North  Carolina. 

Physical  Geography  was  taken  by 
2,081  students,  Physics  by  656,  Intro- 
duction to  Science  by  442,  Botany  by 
188,  and  Chemistry  by  32. 

Enrollments  in  foreign  languages 
were:  French  175,  German  128,  and 
Greek  25. 

Other  subject  enrollments  were: 
Agriculture  576,  Physiology  373,  Mu- 
sic 349,  Domestic  Science  311,  Busi- 
ness Course  38,  and  Commercial 
Geography  19. 
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Friends  To  Establish 
Dr.  Tippett  Memorial 

A  Memorial  Scholarship  Loan 
Fund  in  memory  of  the  late  James 
S.  Tippett  has  been  established  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  by 
friends  and  members  of  the  family 
of  Dr.  Tippett.  The  Fund  will  be 
administered  by  the  dean  of  the 
School  of  Education  and  will  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  elemen- 
tary education.  This  fund  will  be 
channeled  through  the  Student  Aid 
office  at  the  University;  and  the 
dean  of  the  School  of  Education  and 
two  faculty  members  will  select 
worthy  students  in  the  field  of  ele- 
mentary education  who  need  finan- 
cial aid  to  complete  their  training. 

In  the  Chapel  Hill  Weekly,  Febru- 
ary 27,  1958,  appeared  this  comment: 
"For  Many  Years  Mr.  Tippett  had 
been  working  at  his  writing  and  at 
teaching  his  courses  at  the  University 
and  through  the  Extension  Division; 
it  was  the  teaching  of  children,  and 
—  most  important  —  the  writing  of 
books  for  the  children  themselves. 
But,  always,  he  was  concerned  with 
the  state  of  education  where  it 
counted  most — at  the  beginning  .  .  . 
So  that  his  tireless  work  on  behalf 
of  the  teaching  of  children  may  go 
on  at  a  time  when  it  is  more  urgently 
needed  than  ever  before,  the  family 
and  friends  of  Mr.  Tippett  are  estab- 
lishing a  memorial  scholarship  loan 
fund  in  his  memory  .  .  . 

"Those  who  wish  to  assist  in  estab- 
lishing this  tribute  in  the  form  of  a 
scholarship  may  address  letters  in 
this  way:  The  Memorial  Scholarship 
Loan  Fund  in  Memory  of  James  S. 
Tippett,  c/o  Dean,  School  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  North   Carolina." 

Jim  Tippett  touched  the  lives  of 
many  teachers  in  North  Carolina  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  every  one  of  these 
individuals  was  a  better  teacher  after 
coming  in  contact  with  his  icarm  per- 
sonality, his  understanding  heart,  and 
his  passionate  desire  to  make  teaching 
vital  for  all  young  people.  More  than 
most  professors,  Jim  Tippett  was  able 
to  get  to  the  heart  of  educational  mat- 
ters with  an  incisiveness  which  always 
caused  people  to  think  for  themselves. 
An  eminent  scholar,  a  great  teacher, 
but  most  of  all  a  warm-hearted  and 
dedicated  personality,  Jim  Tippett  and 
his  influence  ivill  somehow  be  felt  for 
generations  within  this  State.  Those 
who  irish  to  contribute  to  this  Memo- 
rial Fund,  will  vol  only  honor  Dr.  Tip- 
pell,  but  will  honor  themsehies  and  the 
profession    of    teaching    as    well.    How 


Calendar  of  Professional  Meetings, 
Conferences,  Workshops,  Institutes 

May    18-21  — National   Congress   of  Parents  and    Teachers, 

Omaha 

June    2-6  — Annual  Conference  of  Teachers  of  Agriculture, 

Carolina  Beach 

June  9-13  — Southern   States  Work  Conference,  Daytona 

Beach 

June    9-20  — Kindergarten  Teachers   Institute,  Woman's 

College,  Greensboro 

June   18  — Elementary  Science  Conference,  ECC,  Greenville 

June  2  4-2  5  — Fifth  School  Law  Conference,  Duke  University, 

Durham 

June  2  9-July  4     — National  Education   Association,   Cleveland 

July   7-11  — National    Meeting    Future    Homemakers 

Association,  Kansas  City 

August  12-15  — Superintendents'   Conference,  Mars  Hill. 


TEACHER  WANTS  MORE 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


"School  administrators  who  would 
like  to  be  around  for  awhile  would 
do  well  to  give  vocational  education 
more  attention,  not  less  attention, 
during  the  next  few  years,"  con- 
cludes H.  M.  Hamlin,  chairman  of 
agricultural  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  in  the  March  issue 
of    The    Nation's    Schools. 

Outlining  the  progress  the  Ameri- 
can education  system  has  made  over 
the  past  forty  years  in  the  field  of 
vocational  education,  Mr.  Hamlin 
points  out  the  problems  brought  a- 
bout  today  by  rapid  changes  in  our 
way  of  life.  These,  he  says,  call  for 
types  of  vocational  education  not 
heretofore  needed  as  well  as  more  in- 
tegration of  vocational  education  and 
general  education. 

Even  though  Federal,  state  and 
local  support,  as  well  as  support  from 
private  sources,  has  been  given  to  a 
considerable  extent  since  vocational 
education  has  been  recognized  as  im- 
portant, Mr.  Hamlin  feels  that  "wo 
should  not  deceive  ourselves  into 
believing  that  private  businesses  and 
industries  will  provide  all  of  the  vo- 
cational education  needed  .  .  .  Those 

wonderful  it  would  be  if  every  teacher 
in  North  Carolina  who  knew  Dr.  Tip 
yell  would  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  elementary  education  through 
this  particular  channel! 


omitted  from  private  training  plan3 
constitute  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the 
population. 

"There  are,"  he  continues,  "few 
businesses  or  industries  that  do  not 
welcome  related  programs  of  voca- 
tional education  in  the  local 
schools." 

However,  the  article  further 
states  that  programs  supported  by 
public  funds  are  not  extensive 
enough.  If  we  are  thinking  of  pro- 
viding the  best  public  school  edu- 
cation possible  we  must  include 
strong  vocational  education  pro- 
grams and  "relate  public  education 
to  all  elements  of  the  public." 

In  the  past,  Mr.  Hamlin  states, 
"We  have  attempted  to  do  too  large 
a  part  of  the  task  of  vocational  edu- 
cation in  the  secondary  schools  .  .  . 
We  must  think  more  about  local  or 
area  institutions  which  will  provide 
vocational  education  and  other  types 
of  education  beyond  the  high 
school." 

The  challenge  before  us  is  that 
"our  civilization  is  dependent  upon 
technology.  Our  national  defense  is 
dependent  upon  it."  The  responsi- 
bility of  this  challenge  lies  with  edu- 
cator and  citizen  alike  because  as 
the  article  indicates.  "More  and  bet- 
ter vocational  education  is  a  modern 
necessity." 
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Race  Relations  Cases  Summarized  In  5  States 


Race  relations  court  cases  in  the 
field  of  education  in  five  states  are 
summarized  in  the  February  number 
of  Race  Relations  Law  Reporter, 
published  by  Vanderbilt  University 
School  of  Law. 

These  cases  are  the  following: 

School  officials  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
were  relieved  of  a  district  court  order 
to  integrate  schools  there  in  January, 
1958.  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit,  however,  allowed  to 
stand  its  previous  order  to  proceed 
to  integrate  "with  all  'deliberate 
speed'."  The  district  court  had  con- 
strued an  earlier  appeal  opinion  to 
require  immediate  integration.  Also 
in  Texas,  the  governor  of  that  state 
called  a  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, suggesting  enactment  of  stat- 
utory authority  for  the  closing  of 
schools  if  federal  troops  were  used 
to  effect  integration.  Subsequently, 
the  legislature  approved  bills  to  al- 
low such  closing,  and  to  provide  legal 
assistance  to  school  boards  "in  any 
Federal  Court  lawsuit  challenging 
constitutionality  of  a  state  statute." 
The  constitutionality  of  one  proposed 
school  closing  bill  was  challenged  by 
the  Texas  attorney  general  in  a  for- 
mal opinion. 

In  Virginia,  a  mother  of  white  chil- 
dren was  rebuffed  in  her  efforts  to 
have  declared  invalid  that  state's  Pu- 
pil Placement  Act.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia  held  the 
act  was  within  the  state's  general 
legislative  powers,  and  noted  that 
there  was  no  specific  contention  that 
the  statute  deprived  the  plaintiff  of 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  as 
guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

A  Federal  district  court  in  Okla- 
homa directed  the  Preston  school  dis- 
trict to  commence  integration  by  Sep- 
tember, 19  58.  In  another  action  in 
the  same  court,  Negro  pupils  were 
declared  to  be  eligible  to  attend  prev- 
iously all-white  schools  in  the  Morris 
district,  but  the  court  declined 
to  issue  an  injunction  when  the  de- 
fendant school  board  agreed  with  the 
rights  asserted. 

The  Nashville,  Tennessee,  School 
Board,  under  order  to  submit  a  plan 
for  desegregation,  offered  the  United 
States  District  Court  a  "Parents' 
Preference  Plan."  The  proposal, 
which  was  subsequently  rejected, 
would  have  provided  for  three  types 
of  schools — white  only,  Negro  only, 
and  integrated  —  at  the  option  of 
each  child's  parents. 


Kansas  Board  Discusses 
HS  Grad.  Requirements 

A  recent  "thinking  out  loud"  dis- 
cussion by  the  Kansas  State  Board 
of  Education  and  State  Superinten- 
dent Throckmorton  on  "how  can  the 
senior  high  school  course  be  strength- 
ened for  Kansas  boys  and  girls" 
came  up  with  the  following  to  bo 
included  tentatively  as  minimum  re- 
quirements for  high  school  gradu- 
ates: 

Four  years  of  English  (three  years 
ai-e  now  required  by  the  state).  The 
extra  year  of  English  might  include 
journalism,  speech,  or  creative  writ- 
ing courses. 

Two  years  of  science  (one  year  of 
a  laboratory  science  is  now  required 
by  the  state  board  of  education). 

Two  years  of  mathematics,  with 
three  years  strongly  recommended, 
beyond  arithmetic.  (One  year  is  the 
present  requirement). 

Three  years  of  social  sciences  to 
include  world  history,  American  his- 
tory, American  government,  and  va- 
rious concepts  of  economics  that  con- 
stitute the  American  free  enterprise 
and  competitive  system.  (At  present 
only  a  year  of  American  history  and 
a  half-year  of  government  are  com- 
pulsory). 

Two  years  of  health  and  physical 
education  to  include  knowledges  of 
nutrition,  desirable  healthful  ways  of 
living,  and  physical  activity  (not  nec- 
essarily all  in  gymnasium  or  in  gym 
clothes)  that  build  bodies  and  physi- 
cal stamina.  (Now  only  one  unit  of 
physical  education  is  required). 

Greater  enrollment  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, with  starts  in  the  elementary 
schools.  No  credit  would  be  given  for 
less  than  two  years  of  a  single  for- 
eign language,  with  emphasis  on 
conversational  uses.  (There  is  no  for- 
eign language  requirement  now). 
The  inability  of  schools  to  obtain 
langauge  teachers  would  hamper  this 
emphasis  for   the  immediate   future. 

Orientation  in  music  appreciation, 
art  appreciation,  and  practical  arts, 
such  as  home  mechanics,  in  the  jun- 
ior high  schools  was  recommended. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  di- 
rected the  Bonner  Springs  School 
Board  to  desegregate  its  schools, 
holding  that  segregation  as  practiced 
in  that  city  was  unlawful  under  Kan- 
sas statutes  even  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
School  Segregation  Cases. 


Tar  Heel  Teachers  Paid 
$3,750  Average  Salary 

Tar  Heel  classroom  teachers  are 
being  paid  an  average  salary  of  $3,- 
750  this  year.  Fourteen  states  are 
paying  their  teachers  less  than  this 
average,  whereas  33  are  paying  more. 
California  is  paying  the  highest  aver- 
age salary,  35,750;  Mississippi  is  pay- 
ing the  lowest,  $2,525. 

These  are  estimates  made  by  the 
Research  Division  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

Maryland,  Florida,  and  New  Mex- 
ico of  the  states  in  the  lower  half  of 
the  nation  are  paying  their  teachers 
the  highest  salaries,  averages  being 
$4,970,  $4,900,  and  $4,850,  respec- 
tively for  these  states.  North  Caro- 
lina's average  of  $3,750  is  above 
Virginia's  $3,625,  Alabama's  $3,475, 
Georgia's  $3,450,  Tennessee's  $3,- 
350,  South  Carolina's  $3,250,  Ar- 
kansas's $3,180,  Kentucky's  $3,125, 
and  Mississippi's  $2,525. 

OE  Issues  New  Booklet 

How  school  children  in  the  United 
States  are  learning  about  the  Na- 
tion's natural  resources  and  the  need 
for  conservation  practices  is  de- 
scribed in  a  new  illustrated  publica- 
tion by  the  Office  of  Education. 

Designed  primarily  for  elementary 
school  teachers  and  supervisors,  the 
report,  entitled  "Conservation  Expe- 
riences for  Children,"  explains  how 
local  school  children  with  the  help 
of  their  teachers  have  learned  the 
story  of  soil,  water,  forests,  fish, 
wildlife,  minerals,  and  other  natural 
resources  and  their  value  to  human- 
ity. 

Most  of  the  information  in  the 
booklet  was  collected  from  schools 
in  2  8  States  in  the  major  conserva- 
tion areas  of  the  Nation.  Education 
and  conservation  specialists  in  the 
States  cooperated  in  the  preparation 
of  the  report.  Various  Federal  agen- 
cies also  assisted. 

Conservation  problems  related  to 
various  natural  resources  are  pre- 
sented realistically  in  the  booklet. 
Teachers  will  find  the  teaching  prac- 
tices described  as  sources  for  ideas 
in  helping  their  pupils  understand 
the  importance  of  conservation  prac- 
tices. 

The  19  2-page  booklet  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  at 
75  cents  each. 
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Twelve   Units   Have 
Citizens  Committees 

Twelve  administrative  units,  ten 
county  and  two  city,  have  organized 
Better  Schools  Citizens  Committees, 
according-  to  the  March  number  of 
The  Citizens  Committee  Newsletter, 
semi-monthly  publication  of  the 
North  Carolina  Citizens  Committee 
for  Better  Schools. 

Interest  in  the  organization  of  Com- 
mittees has  been  indicated,  the  News- 
letter points  out,  in  thirteen  other 
units. 

Committees  have  been  organized  in 
the  following  units:  Graham,  Macon, 
Buncombe,  Davidson,  Guilford,  Union, 
Harnett,  Duplin,  Carteret,  and  New 
Hanover  Counties.  Roanoke  Rapids 
and  Chapel  Hill  city  units  have 
organized  such  committees. 


Conference  Recommends 
Additional  Courses  for 
Brightest  H.  S.  Pupils 

A  conference  of  200  educators 
headed  by  Dr.  James  B.  Conant, 
president  of  Harvard  University, 
recommends  that  the  brightest  pu- 
pils of  the  nation's  high  schools  be 
given  a  vigorous  program  of  hard 
courses. 

The  conference  concluded  that  the 
high  school  curriculum  should  be  re- 
vised to  include: 

1.  At  least  four  full  years  of  one 
foreign  language  in  high  school,  rather 
than  the  common  practice  now  of 
two  years  of  one  language  followed 
by  two  years  of  another.  The  study 
of  foreign  languages  would  also  start 
in  elementary  school. 

2.  At  least  three  years  of  mathe- 
matics in  high  school,  and  five  for 
the  most  talented  with  calculus  in 
the  senior  year. 

3.  At  least  one  good  course  in 
biology  and  one  in  the  physical 
sciencies  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades,  and  eventually  a  two  or  three 
year  sequence  in  physics,  chemistry, 
and  biology. 

4.  Three  years  of  social  studies,  at 
least  one  of  them  devoted  to  Ameri- 
can  history. 

5.  Universal  adoption  of  the  ad- 
vanced placement  program,  whereby 
talented  pupils  can  take  college  level 
courses  while  still  in  high  school. 
The  pupil  graduates  with  his  class, 
but  enters  college  with  advanced 
standing  or  with  credit  toward  a 
college  degree. 


Survey  Shows  Teacher  Shortage  Greatest 

In  Science  And  Mathematics 


Greatest  shortage  of  teachers  oc- 
curs in  the  fields  of  science  and  math- 
ematics, according  to  a  survey  made 
last  fall  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Next  greatest 
shortage  area  is  in  music,  followed 
by  language,  then  English. 

Superintendents  were  asked  in  the 
survey  to  list  in  rank  order  the  sub- 
jects they  considered  most  critical 
with  respect  to  the  shortage  of  teach- 
ing personnel.  Science,  on  a  five-scale 
ranking,  was  listed  as  critical  for 
white  high  schools  by  153  superin- 
tendents— 66  ranked  it  first,  49  sec- 
ond, 23  third,  10  fourth,  and  5  fifth. 
This  subject  was  ranked  as  critical 
for  Negro  schools  by  52  superintend- 
ents—32  first,  7  second,  8  third,  3 
fourth,  and  2  fifth. 

Mathematics  was  ranked  as  critical 
for  white  schools  by  134  superintend- 
ents— 29  ranked  it  first,  52  second, 
30  third,  15  fourth  and  8  fifth.  Forty- 


two  superintendents  ranked  math  as 
critical  for  Negro  schools — 4  first,  23 
second,  7  third,  4  fourth,  and  4  fifth. 

Music  was  considered  critical  by  47 
superintendents  for  their  white  schools 
and  45  said  it  was  critical  for  their 
Negro  schools.  Sixty-eight  thought 
language  was  critical — 52  for  their 
white  schools  and  16  for  their  Negro 
schools.  English  was  listed  as  critical 
by  54  superintendents — 42  for  white 
schools  and  12  for  Negro  schools. 

Other  subjects  —  industrial  arts, 
library,  special  education,  home  eco- 
nomics, arts,  trades  and  industry, 
girls'  health  and  physical  education, 
coaching  and  physical  education  and 
agriculture  were  considered  critical 
by  fewer  superintendents. 

All  superintendents  reported  the 
elementary  field  as  critical  in  so  far 
as  their  white  schools  were  concerned, 
but  only  26  reported  a  critical  situa- 
tion in  the  case  of  Negro  schools. 


Teachers  May  Obtain  Military  Deferment 
Under  New  Selective  Service  Policy 


Under  an  amendment  to  selective 
service  policy,  full-time  teachers  of 
public  and  higher  institutions  may 
now  obtain  military  deferment. 

An  amendment  to  Circular  Letter 
No.  111-90,  setting  forth  the  new 
policy  was  issued  by  Colonel  Thomas 
H.  Upton,  State  Director  of  Selective 
Service,  on  February  14.  A  copy  of 
this  circular,  recently  mailed  to  all 
local  school  superintendents  by  State 
Superintendent  Charles  F.  Carroll, 
is  reprinted  below: 

1.  Because  of  the  emphasis  in  re- 
cent scientific  developments,  heavy 
demand  and  pressure  have  been 
placed  upon  our  National  educational 
system.  In  view  of  that  situation  and 
the  limited  size  of  current  calls,  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service  has 
expressed  the  desire  that  local 
boards  give  serious  consideration  to 
classifying  in  Class  II-A  all  teachers 
in  elementary  schools,  high  schools, 
colleges  and  universities,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  qualified  in  the  scien- 
tific and  engineering  fields.  In  view 
thereof,  all  local  boards  are  urged 
to   give  serious  consideration   to   de- 


ferment, in  the  National  health, 
safety,  or  interest,  of  those  teachers 
who  are  carrying  full  teaching  loads. 

2.  In  a  conference  with  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
we  have  been  advised  that  each  ele- 
mentary teacher  is  considered  to  be 
carrying  a  full  teaching  load,  and 
any  high  school  teacher  with  five 
classes  a  day  is  regarded  as  carry- 
ing a  full  teaching  load.  The  teach- 
ing load  of  instructors  and  profes- 
sors in  colleges  and  universities  va- 
ries considerably,  as  research  and/or 
studies  are  often  combined  with 
their  teaching  duties.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  any  such  combination 
will  also  contribute  to  the  National 
health,  safety,   or   interest. 

3.  The  State  Director,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  162  5.3,  Selec- 
tive Service  Regulations,  herewith 
authorizes  local  boards  to  reopen  for 
consideration  of  classification  the 
case  of  any  registrant  whose  induc- 
tion has  been  postponed  under  the 
former  provisions  of  this  circular  let- 
ter. 
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Mayodan  Votes  Merger 
With   Madison   Unit 

Mayodan,  a  23-teacher  school  in  the 
Rockingham  County  unit,  and  the 
Madison  city  administrative  unit 
voted  overwhelmingly  March  4  to  con- 
solidate their  schools  into  the  West 
Rockingham  County  Cities  Adminis- 
trative  Unit,   effective  July  1. 

The  vote  in  Madison  was  316  for 
and  84  against.  In  Mayodan  the  vote 
was  539  for  and  30  against.  Accord- 
ing to  informed  sources,  it  is  thought 
that  Stoneville,  another  one  of  the 
county's  larger  schools,  will  present  a 
petition  to  have  a  vote  as  to  whether 
it  will  become  a  part  of  this  new  unit. 

Primary  purpose  of  the  consolida- 
tion, according  to  C.  S.  Burton,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  commissioners, 
is  to  build  one  high  school  to  serve 
the  whole  area.  "The  school  children 
in  that  area  will  be  offered  more  ad- 
vantages with  a  large  high  school," 
he  said. 


N.  C.  State  Announces 
Rehabilitation  Awards 

There  will  probably  be  18  graduate 
traineeship  awards  available  for 
graduate  study  in  the  Department  of 
Occupational  Information  and  Guid- 
ance at  North  Carolina  State  College 
according  to  a  recent  announcement 
by  the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.  These  scholarships 
carry  a  stipend  of  $1800  and  are 
renewable  for  a  second  year. 

The  program  of  Rehabilitation 
Counseling  at  North  Carolina  State 
College  is  one  of  28  graduate  training 
programs  co-sponsored  by  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. The  student  may  devote  full 
time  towards  his  graduate  studies. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  very 
large  demand  for  individuals  holding 
a  Master's  degree  in  this  professional 
field.  Many  states  are  expanding  their 
program;  there  will  be  two  new  posi- 
tions open  in  the  North  Carolina  Di- 
vision of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
as  of  June  1,  19  58,  for  people  who 
meet  the  qualifications. 

For  graduate  traineeship  applica- 
tion blanks  write  to:  Dr.  Roy  N.  An- 
derson, Head,  Occupational  Informa- 
tion and  Guidance  Department, 
School  of  Education,  North  Carolina 
State  College,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina. 
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Insurance  Staff  Answers 
Exit  Light  Questions 

Four  questions  pertaining  to  exit 
lights  in  school  buildings  frequently 
asked  by  superintendents  have  been 
answered  by  the  staff  of  the  Division 
of  Insurance,  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  four  questions  together  with 
their  respective  answers  have  been 
mimeographed  and  furnished  to 
superintendents  and  other  interested 
persons.  "In  answering  these  ques- 
tions," the  staff  stated,  "we  have  con- 
sulted with  Mr.  Richard  Boyd  and 
Mr.  Kenneth  Dixon  of  the  Insurance 
Department  in  order  to  get  the  prop- 
er interpretation  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Building  Code. 

The  questions  and  answers  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Our  local  inspector  has  told 
principals  that  it  is  not  required  by 
law  that  exit  lights  be  turned  on  dur- 
ing daylight  hours.  He  has  further 
stated  that  this  is  required  in  indus- 
trial buildings,  etc.,  where  100  or 
more  people  are  in  a  building — but 
not  in  schools.  Naturally,  we  desire 
to  abide  by  the  law,  and  I  would  like 
to  be  able  to  quote  the  Code  or  the 
law  to  require  all  to  conform  to  such. 

A.  Places  of  assembly  such  as 
auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  and  cafe- 
terias should  have  the  exit  lights 
burning  when  occupied  regardless  of 
the  time  of  day.  The  above  require- 
ment is  taken  from  section  611  of 
the  North  Carolina  Building  Code. 

2.  Does  the  law  require  schools  to 
install  exit  lights  in  existing  build- 
ings, including  gymnasiums,  or  only 
to  conform  to  the  Code  in  future 
buildings? 

A.  Since  1941  the  safety  laws  of 
this  state  have  required  exit  lights  in 
buildings  or  portions  of  buildings 
used  for  public  assembly.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  building  code  in  1941,  the  Insur- 
ance Department  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  exit  lights  and  is  on 
record  as  having  recommended  that 
such  a  system  be  installed  in  subject 
type  buildings. 

3.  In  installing  exit  lights,  should 
exterior  lights  over  entrances,  stair- 
ways, etc.,  which  are  immediately  op- 
posite exit  lights  be  so  connected  that 
these  lights  are  on  when  exit  lights 
are  turned  on? 


ECC   Plans  Summer  Tour 
Geography   Travel-Study 

East  Carolina  College  will  offer  as 
a  feature  of  the  19  58  summer  ses- 
sion a  traveling-study  tour  in  geog- 
raphy. It  will  extend  over  a  period 
of  twenty-four  days  and  will  take 
those  enrolled  to  ten  states  in  this 
country  and  five  Canadian  provinces. 

The  tour,  scheduled  for  July  14- 
August  6,  will  be  a  field  trip  in  geog- 
raphy planned  to  give  students  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  of 
conditions  and  problems  in  the  area 
of  travel.  Work  will  be  based  on  ob- 
servation and  on  materials  distrib- 
uted to  students  at  the  college  and 
en   route. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Cramer,  professor 
of  geography  at  East  Carolina,  will 
direct  the  tour  and  act  as  instructor. 
Six  or  nine  quarter  hours  of  college 
credit  on  either  the  graduate  or  the 
undergraduate  level  may  be  earned, 
according  to  the  type  and  amount  of 
work  done  by  the  student.  Those  who 
do  not  wish  to  work  for  credit  may 
enroll  as  auditors. 

After  preliminary  sessions  July  14 
in  the  geography  department  on  the 
East  Carolina  campus,  students  will 
travel  by  air-conditioned  Trailways 
bus  to  points  of  interest  included  on 
the  tour.  Among  places  to  be  visited 
are  Boston;  Cape  Cod;  the  Gaspe 
Peninsula;  Quebec;  Montreal;  To- 
ronto; Niagara  Falls;  and  Corning, 
N.  Y.,  location  of  the  famous  Corn- 
ing Glass  Works. 

Inquiries  about  the  tour  should 
be  addressed  to  Dr.  Ralph  Brimley, 
Director  Field  Services,  Box  307,  East 
Carolina  College,  Greenville,  N.  C. 


A.  The  safety  laws  do  not  require 
that  exterior  lights  immediately  op- 
posite exit  lights  be  on  the  same  cir- 
cuit. When  a  place  of  assembly  is 
utilized  during  the  day  the  exit  lights 
should  be  kept  burning,  but  if  natural 
illumination  is  adequate  for  the  ex- 
terior, it  would  be  foolish  to  be  re- 
quired, by  law,  to  burn  these  outside 
lights. 

4.  Do  all  exit  lights  in  the  same 
building  have  to  be  on  one  circuit  or 
controlled  by  one  switch 

A.  All  exit  lights  are  not  required 
to  be  controlled  by  one  switch.  Fre- 
quently it  is  necessary  to  have  8  or 
10  branch  circuits  for  exit  lights  and 
emergency  illumination.  Individual 
controls  for  each  circuit  is  desirable 
and  necessary  in  order  to  provide  a 
flexible  system  that  is  readily  adapt- 
able to  day  or  night  occupancy. 

NORTH  CAROLINA   PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


^ke  AttabH&f   Qenenxd  (lul&l  . 


Teaching   Bible  in  the 
Public  Schools 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  In  your  letter 
of  March  2  8  you  state  that  in  your 
community  the  churches  have  organ- 
ized a  "Council  for  Bible  Instruction 
in  the  High  Schools."  This  organiza- 
tion is  planning  to  employ  a  teacher 
beginning  in  September  19  58  and  to 
use  rooms  within  the  two  high  school 

buildings    in    The    curriculum 

will  follow  the  prescribed  standards 
set  up  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  You  then  state 
that  a  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  legality  of  such  a  program  and 
seek  the  views  of  this  office  on  that 
question. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Carroll,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  has 
forwarded  to  this  office  for  reply  a 
copy  of  your  letter  of  March  2  8  in 
which  you  raise  the  same  question. 

In  the  case  of  v  The  Board 

of  Education  of County,  , 

333  US  203,  92  L.Ed.  648,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in 
19  47  declared  that  a  "release  time" 

arrangement      of     the  County 

Board  of  Education  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
made  applicable  to  the  respective 
states  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
In  that  case  the  Board  of  Education 
agreed  to  the  giving  of  religious  in- 
struction in  the  schools  under  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  pupils  whose  par- 
ents signed  "request  cards"  were 
permitted  to  attend  religious-instruc- 
tion classes  conducted  during  regular 
school  hours  in  the  school  buildings 
by  outside  teachers  furnished  by  a 
Religious  Council  representing  the 
various  faiths,  subject  to  the  approval 
and  supervision  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools.  The  Court  held  that  this 
arrangement  was  in  violation  of  the 
constitutional  principles  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state,  as  expressed 
in  the  First  Amendment  and  made 
applicable  to  the  states  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  and  that  the  state 
courts  acted  erroneously  in  refusing 
a  permanent  injunction  against  the 
continued  use  of  school  buildings  for 
such  religious  instruction. 

In  the  later  case  of  v  , 

343  US  306,  96  L.Ed.  954,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  dis- 
tinguished a  program  of  religious  in- 
struction conducted  in  the  schools 
of from  the  program  conducted 
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in County  In  the  latter 

case,  had  a  program  which  per- 
mitted its  public  schools,  upon  writ- 
ten request  of  the  parents,  to  re- 
lease during  a  school  day  those  stu- 
dents who  attended  religious  classes 
which  operated  outside  school  build- 
ings by  and  at  the  expense  of  a  duly 
constituted  religious  body,  all  other 
students  being  required  to  remain  in 
the  classrooms.  This  program  was 
attacked  on  the  ground  that  the  de- 
cision in  the  case  was  control- 
ling and  it  was  insisted  that  the 
system  was  administered  in  a  coer- 
cive way.  However  the  Court  held 
that  there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
school  authorities  used  either  coer- 
cion or  persuasion  to  get  students 
into  religious  classes. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Assistant  Sup- 
erintendent of  Public  Instruction  that 
the  teaching  of  Bible  in  the  public 
schools  of  North  Carolina  is  neither 
sponsored  nor  promoted  by  his  De- 
partment. For  that  reason  no  course 
of  study  in  the  teaching  of  Bible  has 
been  issued  by  the  Department.  An 
organization  of  teachers  of  Bible  has 
developed  a  suggested  course  of 
study. 

Answering  your  question  directly, 
it  is  the  view  of  this  office  that  the 
proposal  of  your  organization  to  use 
rooms  within  the  two  high  school 
buildings  and  other  public  school  fa- 
cilities would  be  in  direct  violation 
of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 

of  the  United  States  in  the case; 

but  if  a  plan  similar  to  the plan 

discussed  in  the case  should  be 

employed,  I  can  see  no  legal  objec- 
tion to  such  procedure.  You  will  note 
that  the  distinction  drawn  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
is  that  public  school  facilities  may  not 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  schools  even 
though  the  salaries  of  teachers  are 
paid  by  some  religious  organization; 
but  the  mere  release  of  public  school 
pupils  to  attend  classes  in  religious 
instruction  in  the  churches  of  the  com- 
munity, when  no  coercion  is  employed 
to  compel  students  to  take  these 
courses,  is  not  in  violation  of  the 
constitutional  provisions  above  re- 
ferred to. 

Trusting  that  the  foregoing  will  be 
of  assistance,  assuring  you  that  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  you 
and  with  highest  regards  and  cordial 
good  wishes,  I  am,  —  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, April  4,  1958. 


Correct  Designation   of 
School   Board 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  In  your  Letter 

of  March  24  you  refer  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  45,  Chapter  232,  Pri- 
vate Laws  of  1927;  to  G.  S.  115-08, 
G.  S.  115-27,  Section  3  of  Chapter 
1372,  Session  Laws  of  1955;  to  Chap- 
ter 562,  Public  Laws  of  1933  and  the 
decision    of    our    Supreme    Court    in 

the  case  of v ,  221  NC  462. 

You  then  seek  the  views  of  this  office 
as  to  the  correct  designation  of  the 
School  Board. 

Chapter  180,  Private  Laws  of  191f>, 
merged  the  municipal  corporations  of 

into  the  City  of  Section 

5  2  of  that  Act  provides  for  the  opera- 
tion by  the  city  of  a  system  of  graded 

schools  and  in  effect  created  the 

Graded  School  District  as  a  Special 
Charter  District  with  a  corporate 
governing  body  known  as  the  "Public 

School      Commissioners      of " 

Chapter  232,  Private  Laws  of  1927 
consolidates,  amends  and  re-enacts 
the  Charter  of  the  City  of  Sec- 
tion 45  of  that  Act  retains  the  

Special  Charter  School  District  with 
a  corporate  governing  body  under  the 
name  of  the  "Public  School  Commis- 
sioners of " 

Section  4,  Chapter  562,  Public 
Laws  of  1933,  abolished  all  school 
districts  in  the  State  including  special 
charter  districts  for  school  admini- 
stration or  for  tax  levying  purposes. 
It  is  thought  that  such  districts  con- 
tinued to  exist  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  paying  the  then  outstanding  school 
indebtedness.  The  1935  General  As- 
sembly so  provided  by  the  enactment 
of  the  section  later  codified  as  G.  S. 
115-235. 

Section  4,  Chapter  56  2,  Public 
Laws  of  1933,  also  authorized  the 
State  School  Commission  with  the 
advice  of  the  county  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation to  redistrict  each  county  in 
the  State  for  school  administrative 
purposes  and  further  provided  that 
any  newly  constituted  district  having 
a  school  population  of  1,000  or  more 
in  which  a  special  charter  school  was 
being  operated  might  be  classified  as 
a  city  administrative  unit  and  dealt 
with  by  the  State  school  authorities 
in    the   same   manner  as    are    county 

administrative  units.  The  former 

Graded    School    District    was    desig- 
nated a  City  Administrative  Unit.  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing,   Section   4. 
(Continued   on  pnsre   16) 
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LOOKING  BACK 


Five  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  May,  1953) 

Superintendent  R.  C.  White  of  Ran- 
dolph County  died  suddenly  in  Ashe- 
boro  April  3  following  a  heart  attack. 

Dr.  Budd  E.  Smith,  Superintendent 
of  Oxford  City  Schools  since  1951, 
was  recently  named  president  of  Win- 
gate  Junior  College,  effective  July  1, 
1953. 

Helen  Stuart,  an  adviser  in  physi- 
cal education  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  gave 
demonstrations  this  week  at  the  Lee 
Woodard  gymnasium  on  how  to  teach 
physical  education  in  the  schools. 

Ten  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  May,  1948) 

Marie  Mclver,  Supervisor  of  Negro 
Elementary  Schools  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  died 
May  7  at  her  home  in  Weldon  follow- 
ing several  months  illness. 

Dr.  John  William  Bay  Norton, 
former  school  principal  of  two  North 
Carolina  high  schools,  was  elected 
State  Health  Officer  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to 
succeed  Dr.  Carl  V.  Reynolds  who 
will  retire  June  30,   1948. 

Fifteen  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  May,  1943) 

War  savings  stamps  and  bonds  sold 
in  the  Salisbury  schools  thus  far  this 
season  total  $36,527.15,  Supt.  J.  H. 
Knox  announced  last  night  (Mar. 
13). 

New  superintendents  elected:  Clyde 
Fields,  Alleghany;  R.  B.  McAllister, 
Concord;  E.  C.  Woodard,  Currituck; 
B.  B.  C.  Kesler,  Jones;  N.  A.  Melton, 
Polk;  F.  D.  McLeod,  Asheboro;  D.  K. 
Pittman,  Laurinburg;  and  W.  J. 
White,  Tyrrell. 

Twenty  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  May,  1938) 

A  total  of  342,901  children  and 
adults  attended  recreation  activities 
during  the  month  of  March,  it  ia 
learned  from  the  Report  of  the  State 
Director  of  W.  P.  A.  Recreation. 

On  April  5,  the  citizens  of  Morgan- 
ton  voted  overwhelmingly  to  use  a 
part  of  the  local  district  funds  raised 
from  a  levy  authorized  two  years  ago 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  school 
band  and  for  athletic  programs  in 
all  the  schools. 


The  Attorney  General   Rules 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Chapter  562,  Public  Laws  of  19  33 
contained  the  very  important  provi- 
sion that  the  Trustees  of  the  Special 
Charter  Districts  and  their  duly 
elected  successors  within  the  new 
City  Administrative  I'nits  should  be 
retained  as  the  governing  body  of  the 
unit  and  that  "the  title  to  all  the 
property  of  the  special  charter  dis- 
trict should  remain  with  such  trus- 
tees." Most  of  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions were  retained  in  the  section  cod- 
ified as  G.  S.  115-352  until  the  enact- 
ment of  Chapter  1372,  Session  Laws 
of  1955. 

As  pointed  out  in  your  letter,  the 
statutes  now  codified  as  G.  S.  115-8 
and  G.  S.  115-27  provide  that  the 
governing  body  of  a  city  administra- 
tive unit  is  a  body  corporate  and  is 
designated  as  a  "City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation." It  is  true  that  Section  3, 
Chapter  1372,  Session  Laws  of  1955, 
specifically  provides  that  the  Act 
shall  not  be  construed  to  repeal  any 
local  or  special  acts  relating  to  the 
public  schools.  However,  as  pointed 
out  above,  the  19  3  3  Act  abolished 
all  special  charter  districts  within 
the  State  and  authorized  the  State 
School  Commission  to  set  up  city  ad- 
ministrative units  retaining  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  the  old  districts 
simply  as  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
new  city  administrative  units.  The 
principal  purpose  of  that  provision 
seems  to  have  been  to  keep  from  dis- 
turbing the  method  of  selection  of 
city  school   boards.  This  view  seems 

to  be  borne  out  by  the  case  of  -  v 

,    221    NC    472,    referred    to    in 

your  letter. 

The  Section  now  codified  as  G.  S. 
115-21  provides  that  "The  Board  of 
Education  for  any  city  administrative 
unit  shall  be  appointed  or  elected  as 
now  provided  by  law." 

In  spite  of  the  language  of  Section 
3,  Chapter  1372,  Session  Laws  of 
1955,  it  is  the  view  of  this  office 
that  G.  S.  115-8  and  G.  S.  115-27  are 
controlling  and  that  the  correct  desig- 
nation  of  the  school   board  is 

"The City  Board  of  Education." 

—  Attorney  General,  March  26,  1958. 


Technical  education  is  the  exalta- 
tion of  manual  labor,  the  bringing  of 
manual  labor  up  to  the  highest  ex- 
cellence of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

— Gladstone. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 


Morganton.  The  Morganton  city 
school  board  met  in  the  office  of 
Superintendent  M.  S.  Parham  Mon- 
day night  and  accepted  bids  on  con- 
struction of  the  new  West  Morganton 
school.  Hickory  Record,  March  11. 

Transylvania.  Architectural  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  new  and 
modern  Brevard  High  School  layout 
have  been  approved  in  Raleigh,  and 
the  Transylvania  Board  of  Education 
is  this  week  advertising  for  bid. 
Transylvania  Times,  March  6. 

Cainden.  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Speece  will 
address  the  Albemarle  Schoolmasters 
on  "The  Place  of  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics in  the  Public  Schools"  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Camden 
County  High  School  on  Monday  at 
6:30  p.m.  Elizabeth  City  Advance, 
March  8. 

Anson.  Anson  County's  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation at  a  special  meeting  Monday 
night  voted  to  build  one  high  school 
to  serve  all  white  students  in  high 
schools  currently  in  the  county  ad- 
ministrative unit  —  that  unit  to  be 
constructed  on  the  "Boggen  land" 
west  of  Wadesboro.  Anson  Record, 
March   6. 

Wilson.  The  merger  of  three 
county  schools  ( Stantonsburg,  Saro- 
toga,  and  Gardners)  was  proposed  at 
a  meeting  of  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation last  night  and  met  with  unani- 
mous approval  by  the  board.  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  March  9. 

Statesville.  Directors  of  the  States- 
ville  Merchants  Association  adopted 
a  resolution  last  night  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  county  commissioners' 
endorsing  the  city  school  board's  re- 
quest for  immediate  funds  for  re- 
pairs, renovations,  and  expansion  of 
certain  city  schools.  Statesville  Re- 
cord, March   1 1 . 

Iredell.  Iredell  County  Courtroom 
is  expected  to  be  filled  to  overflowing 
tomorrow  night  when  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  will  hear 
Statesville  Citizens  Committee  for 
Better  Schools  present  its  view  on 
needs  in  the  city  system.  Statesville 
Record,  March   10. 

Wake.  Construction  of  a  new  12- 
room  classroom  WTake  County  school 
is  now  underway  at  Garner,  Superin- 
tendent Fred  A.  Smith  announced 
Thursday.  Raleigh  News  and.  Observer, 
March  14. 
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Russian  Education  Sobers  American  Educators     $ca  Announces  1959 

Science  Talent  Search 


Ten  American  educators  "came  away 
sobered  by  what  they  saw"  in  tbe 
U.  S.  S.  R.  this  spring,  according  to 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Law- 
rence G.  Derthick,  chairman  of  the 
study  team. 

Dr.  Derthick,  in  an  address  to  the 
National  Press  Club.  Washington,  D.  ('., 
on  June  13,  declared  that  the  group 
found  repeated  indications  of  a  total 
commitment  to  education.  Some  of  these 
indications  are : 

•  Classes  are  of  reasonable  size. 

•  Teachers  are  chosen  on  a  highly 
selective  basis — we  saw  no  indica- 
tion of  any  shortage. 

•  Foreign  languages  are  widely 
taught. 

•  The  educational  process  extends 
after  school  hours  and  during  the) 
summer  under  professional  direc- 
tion. 

•  Teachers  and  principals  have  an 
abundance  of  staff  assistance :  cur- 
riculum experts,  doctors,  nurses, 
laboratory  assistants,  and  so  forth. 

•  School  money  is  available  to  do 
the  job.  We  were  told  repeatedly, 
"A  child  can  be  born  healthy  but 
he  cannot  be  born  educated." 

•  Responsibility  for  the  conduct  and 
achievement  of  their  children  rests 
with  the  parents,  who  participate 
regularly  in  school  affairs. 

"Everywhere  in  Russia  there  were 
evidences  not  only  of  passionate  love  of 
country  but  a  burning  desire  to  surpass 
the  United  States  in  education,  in  pro- 
duction, in  standard  of  living,  in  world 
trade — and  in  athletics.  The  slogan  we 
saw  most  in  posters,  films,  and  every- 
where was  'Reach  and  Overreach  Amer- 
ica.' We  did  not  find  among  children 
and  teachers  any  evidence  that  this 
fierce  sense  of  competition  was  other 
than  of  peaceful  intent.  In  education 
the  spirit  is  a  race  for  knowledge,  for 
supremacy  in  a  way  of  life  and  in  world 
leadership.  The  Russian  attitude  is,  as 
one  Soviet  official  told  us,  "We  believe 
in  a  planned  society,  you  in  individual 
initiative.  Let  time  tell.'  They  are  con- 
vinced that  time  is  on  their  side  and 
they  can  win  world  supremacy  through 
education  and  hard  work.*' 


In  addition  to  Commissioner  Derthick, 
the  team  included  :  Dr.  Herold  C.  Hunt, 
Eliot  Professor  of  Education,  Harvard 
University,  and  former  Under  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare ;  Dr. 
Harry  C.  Kelly,  Assistant  Director  for 
Scientific  Personnel  and  Education,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  ;  Dr.  A.  John 
Iloklen,  Jr.,  State  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation, Vermont;  Dr.  Henry  Chauncey. 
President,  Educational  Testing  Service  ; 
Dr.  George  Z.  F.  Bereday,  Associate 
Professor  of  Comparative  Education. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  : 
and  4  members  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion staff,  Dr.  Lane  C.  Ash,  Assistant 
Director,  Division  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion ;  Dr.  John  R.  Ludington,  Chief, 
Secondary  Schools  Section ;  Dr.  Helen 
K.  Mackintosh,  Chief,  Elementary 
Schools  Section ;  and  Dr.  John  B.  White- 
law,  Chief,  Teacher  Education  Section. 


Scholarships  and  awards  on  scientific 
projects  by  the  seniors  of  1959  have 
been  announced  by  Science  Clubs  of 
America. 

A  total  of  $34,250  in  Westinghouse 
scholarships  and  awards  and  free  trips 
to  Washington  will  be  awarded  to  those 
seniors  who  graduate  in  1959  for  their 
reports  on  "My  Scientific  Project."  Next 
December  an  examination  will  be  given 
to  students  entering  the  competition. 
From  the  nation  as  a  whole  40  winners 
will  be  chosen  and  260  will  be  given 
honorable  mention. 

For  further  information  concerning 
this  Search,  seniors  should  see  their 
science  teacher  or  write  to  Science 
Clubs  of  America,  1719  N.  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Central  Advisory  Committee  Appointed 
For  Statewide  Curriculum  Study 


Early  in  the  summer  twenty-two 
members  were  appointed  to  the  Cur- 
riculum Study  Central  Advisory  Com- 
mittee by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
according  to  Dr.  I.  E.  Ready,  Director 
of  the  Study.  In  addition  to  the  Central 
Advisory  Committee,  Dr.  Ready  has  an- 
nounced that  many  other  advisory 
groups  throughout  the  State  will  assist 
with  various  phases  of  the  Study. 

The  Central  Committee  has  held  one 
full-day  meeting  and  has  other  meetings 
scheduled  for  early  fall.  Other  advis- 
ory groups  have  held  initial  conferences 
and  also  plan  to  meet  as  needs  arise 
throughout  the  year. 

The  Central  Advisory  Committee  is 
composed  of  three  principals,  three 
teachers,  two  superintendents,  two  su- 
pervisors, two  lay  parents,  three  col- 
lege personnel,  two  members  from  local 
school  boards,  two  newspaper  editors, 
one  representative  from  the  North  Car- 
olina College  Conference,  and  two  mem- 
bers from  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 


Members  of  the  Committee  follow : 
Principals:  J.  L.  Cashwell,  Albemarle; 
N.  M.  McMillan,  Weldon;  Lewis  H. 
Swindell,  Jr.,  Washington.  Superinten- 
dents :  Reid  Ross,  Fayetteville ;  and 
W.  F.  Veasey,  Beaufort  County.  Super- 
visors :  Margaret  Flintom.  Charlotte ; 
and  Mrs.  Mildred  T.  Miller,  Mooresville. 
Teachers :  Mrs.  Hazel  Cartwright,  Ashe- 
ville ;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Starnes,  Raleigh ;  and 
Mrs.  Esmeralda  R.  Hawkins,  Rocky 
Mount.  Parents:  Mrs.  H.  S.  Godwin. 
Greensboro;  and  Mrs.  J.  Z.  Watkins. 
Charlotte.  College  personnel :  Dr.  Nel- 
son H.  Harris,  Shaw  University ;  Dr. 
George  T.  Kyle.  North  Carolina  Col- 
lege ;  and  Dr.  John  Shirley,  North  Caro- 
lina State  College.  Members  of  school 
boards:  Hugh  Lyerly,  Mooresville;  and 
W.  W.  Sutton,  Goldsboro.  Newspaper 
editors :  C.  A.  McKnight.  Charlotte  Ob- 
server ;  and  Holt  McPherson.  High 
Point  Enterprise.  North  Carolina  Col- 
lege Conference:  Dr.  J.  E.  Hillman. 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion: Nile  Hunt  and  Dr.  Vester  M.  Mul- 
liolland. 


It  is  not  known  whether  the  best  school  in  North  Carolina  is  in  a  rural 
or  an  urban  community.  Neither  is  it  known  whether  the  best  school  is  in 
a  neighborhood  with  vast  financial  resources.  Wherever  it  is,  however,  the 
best  school  is  serving  people  who  know  what  kind  of  a  school  they  want 
and  who  are  determined  to  have  that  school. 

If  the  best  school  in  this  State  could  be  transplanted  to  a  community 
that  does  not  particularly  want  or  seem  to  care  about  first-rate  educational 
opportunities  and  services  for  its  youth,  it  would  lose  its  superior  status 
quickly.  Conversely,  if  the  poorest  school  could  be  transplanted  to  a  com- 
munity that  consistently  and  forthrightly  requires  qualitative  standards,  it 
would  be  only  a  short  time  before  this  school  would  be  completely  trans- 
formed. 

In  brief,  a  school  is  as  good  or  as  poor  as  the  people  within  its  shadow 
decide  it  is  going  to  be.  Quality  or  mediocrity  in  education  is  largely  a  home 
grown  and  not  an  imported  product. 

(Superintendents'  Conference,  Mars  Hill  College) 


1958  NCEA  District  Conventions 

September  23 Western,  Asheville 

September  26  Northwestern,  Boone 

September  30  Southwestern.  Hickory 

October  3 South  Piedmont.  Charlotte 

October  7  - North  Central.  Winston-Salem 

October  10 Central,  Aberdeen 

October  14 Southeastern.  Wilmington 

October  17 Eastern.  Kinston 

October  21 ~ Northeastern,  Elizabeth  City 

October  24 East  Central.  Raleigh 
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Once  a  man's  mind  is  stretched 
by  a  new  idea,  it  never  returns  to 
its  former  dimensions. 

—Oliver  "Wendell  Holmes. 


Those  who   are   rightly  educated 
generally  become  good  men. 

— Socrates. 


Education  makes  a  people  easy  to 
lead,  but  difficult  to  drive;  easy  to 
govern,  but  impossible  to  enslave. 
— Baron  Brougham. 


Through  the  centuries,  controversy 
has  been  the  servant  of  education. 
There  can  be  no  education  without 
controversy.  —  H.  Kowan  Gaither, 
Jr.,  The  Ford  Foundation. 


What  nobler  employment,  or  more 
valuable  to  the  State,  than  that  of 
the  man  who  instructs  the  rising 
generation  ? — Cicero. 


The  only  thing  that  ever  set  any 
man  free,  the  only  thing  that  ever 
set  any  nation  free,  is  the  truth.  A 
man  that  is  afraid  of  the  truth  is 
afraid  of  the  law  of  life. 

— Woodrow  Wilson. 


Great  men  have  always  recognized 
education  as  a  source  of  national 
strength  ...  If  a  nation  expects  to 
be  ignorant  and  free,  it  expects  what 
never  was  and  never  will  be. 

— Thomas   Jefferson 


The  danger  of  man's  right  to 
knowledge  comes  not  from  those  who 
are  ignorant  and  know  it,  but  from 
those  who  have  been  allowed  to  learn 
only  one  set  of  facts  and  one  interpre- 
tation of  them.  They  are  ignorant 
and  do  not  know  it. — Grayson  Kirk. 


Joseph  Addison  compared  a  hu- 
man soul  without  education  to  mar- 
ble in  the  quarry,  "which  shows  none 
of  its  inherent  beauty  till  the  skill  of 
the  polisher  fetches  out  the  colors, 
makes  the  surface  shine,  and  discov- 
ers every  ornamental  cloud,  spot  and 
Arein  that  runs  through  the  body  of 
it."  We  teachers  are  polishers  of  a 
very  precious  marble.  No  one  has  a 
greater  task  than  ours  to  bring  out 
the  beauties  in  a  human  soul.  — 
Lawrence  G.  Derthick,  TJ.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 
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&if  Bckooli  Ate  Better  Sokooh 


North  Rowan  High  School  opened 
this  fall.  Recently  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $925,000,  it  replaces  Spencer 
and  East  Spencer,  one  having  13  and 
the  other  6  high  school  teachers  and 
principals. 

The  story  of  North  liowan  High 
School  is  in  itself  an  editorial  on  the 
relationship  between  quantity  and 
quality  in  education.  Its  attrac- 
tiveness and  convenience  of  facilities 
provided  will  not  be  described  here. 
Rather,  a  few  excerpts  from  a  de- 
scription of  the  curriculum  furn- 
ished by  County  Superintendent 
Charles  C.  Erwin  are  presented. 

Solid  geometry,  a  subject  not  of- 
fered in  most  small  schools,  Avill  be 
offered  in  this  new  school.  Likewise, 
Spanish,  journalism,  and  second- 
year  shorthand  will  be  available. 
None  of  these  subjects  was  offered  in 
the  displaced  schools.  In  all,  accord- 
ing to  Principal  J.  H.  Steelman, 
twenty  courses  not  available  to  stu- 
dents attending  the  former  schools 
will  be  available  to  them  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

"Remedial  reading  will  be  offered 
for  freshmen  and  sophomores  whose 
test  results  show  they  have  reading- 
deficiencies.  Health  and  physical 
education    will    be    required   in   the 


lOlli  grade  as  well  as  the  'Jth  grade. 
Driver  education  will  be  offered  as 
a  part  of  the  physical  education 
course  in  the  second  year  of  high 
school. 

"A  general  business  course  will 
he  taught  for  freshmen.  Students 
will  have  a  second  year  of  industrial 
arts  and  a  business  math  course 
available  during  their  sophomore 
year.  Juniors  may  start  Spanish 
and  continue  it  for  two  years.  Also 
available  are  journalism,  chorus,  li- 
brary science,  bookkeeping,  distrib- 
utive education,  two  years  of  geog- 
raphy, American  government,  a  gen- 
eral senior  science,  a  year  of  general 
math  for  students  who  do  not  have 
the  arithmetic  proficienees  of  .i  10th 
grader  or  above,  solid  geometry  and 
college  algebra,  and  a  second  year  of 
shorthand. 

"Latin  would  have  been  offered  if 
a  teacher  could  have  been  located. 
An  art  class  will  be  attempted  and 
will  become  a  part  of  the  program  in 
later  years." 

This  new  curriculum,  according  to 
Superintendent  Erwin,  came  about 
after  a  years  study  bv  various  com- 
mittees composed  of  teachers,  stu- 
dents and  parents  assisted  by  consul- 
tants from  numerous  colleges.  This 
was  truly  a  democratic  process. 


9MJjelL(f&nt  Planning 


The  American  people  believe  in 
education  as  fundamental  to  a 
democratic  commonwealth;  and 
yet,  at  times,  feel  helpless  in 
moving  forward  for  lack  of  ade- 
quate information  or  adequate 
interpretation  of  statistical 
data.  Though  additional  re- 
search concerning  our  schools 
will  continually  have  to  be  under- 
taken, there  is,  even  now,  much 
significant  data  available,  which 
if  properly  interpreted  and  used 
would  result  in  better  schools  and 
better  communities. 

More  is  being  written  about 
schools  today  than  perhaps  at 
any  other  period  in  history.  Ar- 
ticles appear  in  many  of  the  na- 
tion's leading  periodicals.  Books 
on  various  aspects  of  the  subject 


come  from  the  press  every 
month.  Every  state  has  one  or 
more  regular  publications  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  dissemi- 
nation of  facts  about  education. 
Local  boards  of  education  and 
state  departments  of  education 
collect  and  release  a  continuous 
stream  of  statistical  data  con- 
cerning the  many  necessary  fa- 
cets of  educating  people  in  a  de- 
mocracy. The  nation,  the  State, 
and  the  local  administrative  units 
have  abundant  information  about 
schools ;  yet  there  is  a  continuing 
demand  for  more  and  more  infor- 
mation in  this  area. 

As  school  boards,  citizens  com- 
mittees, school  faculties,  and 
PTA's  seek  ways  of  improving 
education,  they  should  be  sure 


Peggy  Hoffmann's  Book 
Chosen  As  Fall  Selection 
of  Junior  Literary  Guild 

Peggy  Hoffmann,  wife  of  Dr. 
Arnold  E.  Hoffmann,  State  super- 
visor of  music,  has  just  completed  her 
third  book  in  the  area  of  home- 
making.  The  book,  "Sew  Far,  Sew 
Good!"  is  being  published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  and  will  be  issued  in 
September  as  the  book-of-the-month 
selection  of  the  Junior  Literary  Guild. 

"Sew  Far,  Sew  Good!"  presents 
clear,  concise,  practical  counsel  on 
how  to  dress  becomingly  and  eco- 
nomically. Instructions  are  given  on 
how  to  sew  efficiently,  how  to  choose 
and  care  for  fabrics,  tips  on  color  and 
design,  laying  out  patterns,  cutting 
materials,  basic  stitches  and  fitting 
garments.  Emphasis  throughout  the 
book,  which  is  suitable  for  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students,  is  on  the 
fact  that  pupils  can  learn  to  make 
stylish  garments  at  home.  "Sew  Far, 
Sew  Good!"  is  profusely  illustrated 
by  Genia  Wennerstrom,  well-known 
illustrator  of  Junior  Literary  Guild 
books. 

Peggy  Hoffmann  was  born  in  Dela- 
ware, Ohio,  attended  Miami  Univer- 
sity, in  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  later  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  Hoff- 
manns have  three  children,  Teddy, 
18  years  old;  Rosemary,  14;  and 
Bruce,  12.  Mrs.  Hoffmann's  major 
hobbies  are  sewing,  writing,  and 
music.  Today  she  makes  almost  every- 
thing her  family  wears,  except  her 
daugher's  clothes  which  Rosemary, 
herself,  makes.  The  family  does  many 
things  together — even  writing  books. 
"Sew  Far,  Sew  Good!"  is  Peggy 
Hoffmann's  third  book  for  students; 
the  first  two  being,  "Miss  Be's  First 
Cookbook"  and  "Sew   Easy!" 


that  authentic  facts  are  the  back, 
ground  for  their  planning.  If  ad- 
ditional facts  are  needed  before 
decisions  can  be  made,  such 
groups  should  be  equally  certain 
that  these  facts  are  complete,  ac- 
curate, and  properly  understood. 
Agencies  and  individuals  who 
possess  authentic  data  concern- 
ing schools  or  who  are  equipped 
to  collect  such  data  can  do  the 
public  no  greater  service  than 
making  such  data  available.  Bet- 
ter schools  are  the  results  of  in- 
telligent planning;  intelligent 
planning  demands  thorough  and 
accurate  facts. 


SEPTEMBER,   NINETEEN   HUNDRED  AND   FIFTY-EIGHT 


335  Scholarship  Loan  Funds  Granted; 
Data  On  Recipients  Analyzed  by  Hunt 


Of  the  more  than  1200  applications 
•submitted  this  year  for  the  Prospective 
Teachers'  Scholarship  Loan  Fund,  335 
were  approved  for  awards  and  50  were 
chosen  as  alternates.  This  program,  set 
up  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1957, 
lias  already  served  300  students  who 
were  in  college  during  the  1957-58  ses- 
sion ;  and  during  the  current  school 
year  will  serve  more  than  330  prospec- 
tive teachers. 

As  of  July  S,  twenty-two  awards  for 
1958-59  had  been  declined ;  but  twenty- 
five  alternates  were  immediately  noti- 
fied of  their  approval. 

According  to  Nile  Hunt,  coordinator 
of  the  program,  applications  were  care- 
fully screened  and  reviewed  by  an 
Awards  Committee,  which  considered 
the  following  major  factors:  scholar- 
ship, family  income,  number  of  children 
in  the  family,  value  of  real  estate,  out- 
standing debts  and  mortgages,  and 
amount  of  life  insurance  in  force.  Bach 
application  was  analyzed  from  three  to 
five  times  by  personnel  which  rotated 
on  the  Awards  Committee.  In  this  way, 
each  applicant  had  the  advantage  of 
the  critical  opinions  of  several  different 
groups.  "Such  care  in  selecting  recipi- 
ents for  the  loan  funds  eliminates  prac- 
tically all  chances  for  any  major  mis- 
interpretation and  consequent  misun- 
derstanding," declared  Mr.  Hunt. 

Among  the  recipients  of  the  1958-59 
loan  funds,  80  have  indicated  that  they 
will  enter  East  Carolina  College;  65. 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  College : 
39,  Woman's  College  ;  30.  Western  Caro- 
lina College  ;  13,  Atlantic  Christian  Col- 
lege ;  9,  Mars  Hill ;  8.  North  Carolina 
College  at  Durham ;  8,  Lenoir  Rhyne : 
6,  University  of  North  Carolina  ;  and  5 
each  at  North  Carolina  State,  Flora 
Macdonald,  Pfeiffer,  Fayetteville  State 
Teachers  College,  and  Wingate. 

Of  the  335  approved  applicants,  124 
stated  that  they  planned  to  major  in 
elementary  education  :  46,  in  mathemat- 
ics; 38,  in  science;  52,  in  English ;  22, 
in  home  economics ;  18,  in  commercial 
subjects ;  and  8,  in  library  science. 

Applications  for  Scholarship  Loans 
were  received  from  all  counties  (city  or 
county  administrative  units)  except 
two,  and  awards  were  approved  for  83 
counties.  Twelve  county  areas  had  be- 
tween 25  and  45  applications :  Robeson. 
45 ;  Johnston,  43 ;  Buncombe,  37 ;  Pitt, 
36;  and  Wake  and  Forsyth,  34  each. 
Mecklenburg  and  Wayne  had  33  and  32 


applications,  respectively.  In  four 
county  areas  every  application  submit- 
ted was  approved.  All  four  applicants 
from  Brunswick  were  granted  awards ; 
as  were  one  each  from  Polk,  Currituck, 
and  Chowan. 

Scholastically,  30  per  cent  of  those 
receiving  awards  ranked  in  the  upper 
ten  per  cent  of  their  graduating  classes  ; 
and  65  per  cent,  in  the  upper  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  Forty-four  per  cent  of 
those  receiving  awards  come  from  fami- 
lies whose  incomes  are  below  $2500; 
and  42  per  cent,  from  families  with 
incomes  between  $2500  and  $4000.  Ap- 
proximately 11  per  cent  of  award  win- 
ners come  from  the  families  with  in- 
comes between  $4000  and  $5500;  and 
nearly  3  per  cent  have  families  with  in- 
comes of  $5500-$7O0O. 

Families  of  50  per  cent  of  the  award 
winners  have  four  or  more  children, 
with  20  per  cent  having  more  than  six 
children.  Thirty-two  per  cent  of  the 
families  have  no  real  estate ;  and  32  ad- 
ditional per  cent  have  real  estate  valued 
under  $5000.  Approximately  eight  per 
cent  of  the  families  involved  have  real 
estate  valued  at  more  than  $10,000. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  the  families  have  spe- 
cific debts  and  mortgages.  Approxi- 
mately 40  per  cent  of  the  families  have 
no  life  insurance ;  nearly  50  per  cent 
have  insurance  ranging  from  $1000  to 
$5000 ;  and  approximately  10  per  cent 
have  insurance  of  more  than  $5000. 

A  review  of  the  300  students  who 
entered  college  last  September  under 
the  Prospective  Teachers  Scholarship 
Loan  Program  reveals  the  following 
significant  facts :  twenty  of  the  300 
were  graduated  this  spring  and  quali- 
fied for  the  class  A  teacher's  certificate  : 
only  four  of  the  300  found  it  necessary 
to  withdraw  from  college ;  and  two  had 
to  interrupt  their  work  because  of  per- 
sonal illness  or  other  personal  reasons. 
The  grades  received  during  the  year 
were  above  average,  even  superior  in 
most  cases,  according  to  Mr.  Hunt.  Of 
the  2400-3600  courses  pursued  by  the 
group  as  a  whole,  there  were  only  45 
course  failures,  or  1.5-1.8  percentage.  No 
students  were  declared  ineligible  to  re- 
turn to  their  respective  institutions  next 
year ;  only  four  were  placed  on  aca- 
demic probation.  Several  institutions, 
according  to  Mr.  Hunt,  have  reported 
that  the  recipients  of  Scholarship  Loans 
distinguished  themselves  last  year  with 
respect  to  purposefulness,  attitude,  and 
industry. 


Mary  P.  Douglas  Presented 
Grolier  Award  for  1958 


Mrs.  Mary  Peacock  Douglas,  library 
supervisor  in  the  Raleigh  City  Schools, 
was  winner  of  the  1958  Grolier  Award 
of  the  American  Library  Association. 
The  award  was  accepted  by  Miss 
Eleanora  Alexander  of  Houston,  Texas, 
in  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Douglas,  who 
was  teaching  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii  in  Honolulu  during  the  summer. 

The  Grolier  Award  consists  of  $500 
and  a  special  certificate ;  and  is  given 
annually  to  a  librarian  who  has  made 
unusual  contribution  to  the  stimulation 
and  guidance  of  reading  by  children 
and  young  people.  The  school  and  chil- 
dren's librarians  of  the  State  nomi- 
nated Mrs.  Douglas  to  this  high  honor; 
in  addition,  the  nomination  was  en- 
dorsed by  library  and  education  teach- 
ers throughout  North  Carolina  and  the 
United    States. 

In  winning  the  award,  the  Raleigh 
library  supervisor  was  cited  for :  En- 
riching the  school  curriculum  by  the 
selection  of  worthwhile  books  and  other 
materials ;  promoting  a  planned,  contin- 
uous, read-aloud  program  in  the  Raleigh 
elementary  schools ;  preparing  book  re- 
views and  selected  bibliographies  for  lo- 
cal and  national  publication  ;  interpret- 
ing the  reading  needs  of  children  to 
publishers;  teaching  courses  and  con- 
ducting workshops  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  many  states ;  encouraging 
the  establishment  of  libraries ;  working 
with  P-TA's  and  other  civic  groups; 
writing  books,  pamphlets  and  articles; 
and  serving  as  leader  to  State,  regional 
and  national  organizations. 

Raleigh's  award  winner  has  been  li- 
brary supervisor  in  the  Raleigh  Schools 
since  1947.  She  is  an  A.B.  graduate  of 
AVornan's  College  and  earned  her  B.S. 
degree  in  Library  of  Science  from  Co- 
lumbia University.  From  1930  until 
1947,  she  was  State  school  library  ad- 
viser. 

Mrs.  Douglas  is  the  author  of  The 
Teacher-Librarians  Handbook ;  School 
Libraries  for  Today  and  Tomorrow; 
North  Carolina  School  Library  Hand- 
book ;  Book-Display — January  to  Decem- 
ber ;  Planning  and  Equipping  the  School 
Library.  She  is  a  past  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Library  Association, 
past  chairman  of  the  ALA's  School  Li- 
braries Section  and  past  president  of  the 
ALA's  Division  of  Libraries  from  Chil- 
dren and  Young  People. 

Following  her  return  to  Raleigh,  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  enter- 
tained in  her  honor  at  a  tea,  August  8. 


NORTH  CAROLINA   PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


Personnel  Department 
Will  Give  H.S.  Tests 

Applicants  for  positions  with  the 
.State  government  who  are  not  high 
school  graduates  will  he  given  high 
school  equivalency  tests  under  an  agree- 
ment with  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Upon  passing  the 
test,  the  applicant  will  he  adjudged  as 
having  met  the  educational  require- 
ments for  employment  wtih  the  State 
and  issued  a  high  school  equivalency 
certificate  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 


Charlotte  Teacher  To  Take 
TV  Post  In  World  History 

Marcus  W.  Floyd,  of  Lumberton,  has 
been  appointed  world  history  teacher 
for  the  1958-59  session  of  the  North 
Carolina  in-school  television  experiment, 
it  is  announced  by  Charles  W.  Phillips, 
director. 

Floyd,  a  graduate  of  Wake  Forest 
College  who  received  his  master's  de- 
gree from  UNC,  has  lived  five  years 
abroad,  has  travelled  in  34  countries 
and  has  a  collection  of  5,000  photo- 
graphic slides  he  has  made  of  historical 
places  throughout  the  world. 

Floyd  will  replace  Miss  Myrtle  Brock 
who  has  declined  reappointment  for 
personal  reasons.  The  three  other 
teachers  in  the  state  TV  classroom  ex- 
periment will  resume  their  positions  in 
the  fall.  They  are  Miss  Lois  Edinger, 
American  History ;  Mrs.  S.  E.  Denton, 
general  science ;  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Gor- 
don, 8th  Grade  Arithmetic. 

Approximately  7.000  pupils  were  offi- 
cially registered  in  the  1957-58  courses, 
involving  43  schools  in  19  school  sys- 
tems. In  addition  100  schools  unoffi- 
cially participated  in  the  program  with 
at  least  3,000  pupils  viewing  courses. 

The  new  world  history  teacher,  a 
member  of  Central  High  School  faculty 
in  Charlotte,  has  also  taught  at  Hugh 
Morson  High  in  Raleigh,  and  Thomas- 
ville  High  School.  He  spent  4%  years 
in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  during  World 
War  II,  was  discharged  as  a  captain, 
taught  in  an  Air  Force  Dependents 
School  in  France,  and  served  as  a  mili- 
tary historian  for  the  Army.  He  has 
lived  in  Germany  for  two  years,  in 
France  one  year,  and  has  lived  addi- 
tional periods  in  the  Philippines,  Japan, 
and  North  Africa. 

The  studio  instruction  for  the  in- 
school  experiment  originates  at  the 
Chapel  Hill  and  the  Woman's  College 
studios  of  WUNC-TV,  the  university's 
educational  TV  station. 


Four  Panels  and  Three  Addresses  Feature 
Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  NCETA 


Four  panel  discussions,  three  ad- 
dresses, a  reception,  and  a  business  ses- 
sion constituted  the  highlights  of  the 
sixteenth  annual  summer  conference  of 
the  North  Carolina  English  Teachers 
Association,  which  met  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  and  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity, July  31-August  2.  The  program 
was  planned  by  Dr.  Earl  Hartsell,  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  NCETA ; 
Nancy  Usry,  NCETA  president;  and 
members  of  the  steering  committee. 

The  first  panel,  "Group  Differences  in 
Mental  Ability :  Selection  and  Instruc- 
tion in  English  of  the  Superior  Stu- 
dent," was  moderated  by  Dr.  C.  Hugh 
Holman,  chairman  in  the  Department 
of  English,  UNC.  Members  of  the  panel 
were  Dr.  William  F.  Goodykoontz.  Phi- 
lecta  Reinhardt,  Dr.  George  V.  Taylor, 
and  Mrs.  Jane  H.  Vester. 

Dr.  I.  E.  Ready,  director  of  the  cur- 
riculum study  for  the  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Education,  served  as 
chairman  of  the  second  panel.  "Group 
Differences  in  Vocational  Prospects  and 
Interests."  Panelists  included  T.  Carl 
Brown,  Nile  F.  Hunt,  Henry  Scott,  and 
the  regional  educational  director  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers. 

The  third  panel  dealt  with  "Group 
Differences  in  Religious  Attitudes  and 
Affiliations:  Materials  and  Methods  of 
English  Instruction  from  the  Point  of 
View  of  the  Church-Related  School." 
Dr.  Mary  Eliason  served  as  moderator 
of  the  panel,  which  included  Harry  Gol- 
den, editor  of  The  Carolina  Israelite; 
Dr.  Thomas  F.  Gossett,  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege, Macon,  Georgia :  Philip  Kennedy, 
chairman.  Department  of  English, 
Campbell  College ;  and  Mother  Marga- 
ret Potts,  Principal,  St.  Genevieve-of- 
the-Pines  Academy.  Asheville. 

"Recognizing  and  Providing  for  In- 
dividual Differences  in  Freshman  Eng- 
lish and  Beyond,"  was  the  topic  of  the 
fourth  panel,  over  which  Joseph  Q. 
Holliday,  principal  Broughton  High 
School,  Raleigh,  presided.  Serving  with 
him  on  the  panel  were  Dr.  Mary  Lynch 
Johnson,  Dr.  Henry  L.  Snuggs,  Dr. 
James  S.  Purcell,  and  Richard  Van 
Fossen. 

In  an  address  entitled  "Goals  and 
Standards,"  Mrs.  Luella  B.  Cook,  au- 
thor of  numerous  books  on  the  teaching 
of  English  and  1956  president  of  the 
NCETA,  emphasized  the  fact  that  prog- 
ress in  the  language  arts  can  only 
be  made  as  long  as  the  chief  emphasis 
is  on  minimum  group  standards.  "There 


must  be  an  insistence  mi  the  pari  of 
teachers  and  parents  that  pupils  work- 
to  the  levels  of  their  individual  abilities 
before  real  progress  can  he  claimed  in 
the  area  of  language  arts."  Mrs.  Cook 
also  emphasized  the  fact  dial  there  is 
lime  within  the  language  arts  program 
nut  only  to  teach  pupils  but  also  to 
I  each  subject  matter.  She  stated,  how- 
ever, that  comparative  marks  in  re- 
quired courses  have  little  justification 
but  that  grades  did  have  a  place  in  the 
elective  courses.  "In  respecting  excel- 
lence, English  teachers  must  remember 
that  growth,  not  mastery,  is  the  im- 
portant objective  for  everyone." 

Dr.  Lodwick  Hartley,  chairman  of 
the  English  Department  in  North  Caro- 
lina State  College,  as  guest  speaker  at 
the  annual  luncheon  of  the  NCETA. 
gave  a  preliminary  report  concerning 
English  composition  and  the  college 
entrance  examination  board. 

The  third  address  of  the  conference 
was  that  given  by  Dr.  Lucia  Morgan, 
speech  division  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment, UNC.  Her  topic,  "Your  Voice  is 
Your  Fortune,"  included  many  sug- 
gestions whereby  teachers  of  English 
may  improve  their  own  voices  as  well  as 
those  of  their  students. 

The  business  session  of  the  annual 
conference  was  held  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing with  Y.  Leonard  Medlin  presiding. 
Among  the  other  items  of  business,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  annual  NCETA 
Conference  hereafter  would  rotate 
among  the  colleges  of  the  State  which 
issued  invitations  for  the  meeting  and 
that  programs  would  he  jointly  planned 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
NCETA  and  the  host  institution. 


Department  To  Prepare 
New  Educational  Directory 

Blanks  have  been  provided  county 
and  city  superintendents  requesting  in- 
formation for  the  1958-5!)  Educational 
Directory. 

The  preparation  of  this  annual  publi- 
cation will  begin  just  as  soon  as  the  in- 
formation is  returned,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  in  printed  form  early  in 
November,  it  is  stated  by  1..  II.  Jobe. 
Director  of  Publications.  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  When  avail- 
able, copies  will  be  mailed  to  superin- 
tendents and  others  requesting  copies 
without  cost.  For  commercial  agencies, 
the  price  will  be  $1.00  per  copy. 


SEPTEMBER,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-EIGHT 


State  Department  Personnel  Participate 
In  Many  Varied  Summer  Activities 


Staff  members  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  addition  to  their 
regular  duties,  found  time  during  va- 
cation periods  or  through  educational 
leave  to  contribute  in  many  ways  to 
their  own  professional  improvement  and 
that  of  others. 

Early  in  the  summer,  James  Dunlap. 
Cora  Paul  Bomar,  Mary  Frances  Ken- 
non.  of  the  division  of  instructional 
service,  and  John  Magill,  psychologist. 
attended  the  Southern  States  Work  Con- 
ference in  Daytona.  where  each  served 
on  active  committees,  working  for  the 
improvement  of  education  in  the  South- 
ern states. 

Ella  Stephens  Barrett,  supervisor  of 
guidance  services,  early  in  the  summer 
participated  in  a  conference  on  counsel- 
ing and  testing  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
During  the  summer  she  lectured  on  oc- 
casions at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Woman's  College,  and  Appa- 
lachian State  Teachers  College. 

Dr.  James  E.  Hillman.  director  of  the 
division  of  professional  service,  for  two 
weeks  taught  a  course  in  "curriculum 
construction"'  at  Western  Carolina  Col- 
lege. 

Patsy  Montague  served  as  an  instruc- 
tor at  Appalachian  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege for  six  weeks,  teaching  courses  in 
"county  and  city  supervision."  "reading 
in  the  primary  grades,"  and  "literature 
in  the  primary  grades." 

Dr.  John  W.  Magill  also  taught  in 
the  summer  school  at  North  Carolina 
State  College  in  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chology. His  courses  included  "person- 
ality theory"  and  "individual  assess^ 
iuent  of  interest." 

Doris  Kimel,  State  music  consultant, 
served  as  director  of  the  one  week 
music  workshop  held  at  Massanetta. 
Virginia.  She  also  lectured  on  occasions 
during  the  summer  at  Appalachian 
State  Teachers  College  and  at  Woman's 
College. 

Madeline  Tripp  and  Homer  Lassiter, 
elementary  supervisors,  likewise  lect- 
ured at  college  and  universities  mi  oc- 
casions during  the  summer. 

Arnold  Hoffmann,  adviser  in  music  ed- 
ucation, attended  the  American  Council 
of  Learned  Societies  in  New  York  City 
and  served  on  the  music  committee  con- 
cerned with  high  school  course  content. 

I  hiring  the  latter  pari  of  the  summer. 
Dr.  Catherine  Dennis,  supervisor  of 
home  economics,  attended  the  National 
Congress  of  Homemakers.  which  was 
held    at   the   University    of    Maryland. 


with  .").">  countries  participating.  She 
also  spoke  to  the  Vermont  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing. August  25-26. 

Mrs.  Annie  Kay  Moore,  health  educa- 
tor in  the  division  of  school  health  and 
physical  education,  gave  the  keynote  ad- 
dress at  flic  Statewide  Planning  Con- 
ference on  Alcohol  Education  in  Talla- 
hassee. Florida,  and  served  as  a  consul- 
tant for  this  two-day  conference.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  she  also  served  as  a 
consultant  for  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Exhibit,  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
Washington.  1).  C. 

Helen  Stuart,  adviser  in  physical  ed- 
ucation, served  as  a  director  of  a 
teacher  workshop  on  physical  education 
held  in  relation  to  a  summer  camp  for 
girls  at  Virginia  Beach.  The  workshop 
was  sponsored  by  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  and  specifi- 
cally supervised  by  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary. 

During  the  summer.  Dr.  Robert  Fink, 
consultant  in  mental  hygiene,  directed 
a  community  mental  health  workshop 
at  Pisgah.  North  Carolina,  in  which 
there  were  approximately  thirty-five 
participants  from  seventeen  states.  He 
also  served  as  coordinator  tor  the  men- 
tal health  institute  for  North  Carolina 
Mental    Health    Directors;    and    was    a 

group  loader  at   a   conference  of   scl 1 

psychologists  throughout  the  South, 
which  was  held  in  Asheville.  He.  like- 
wise, participated  in  the  kindergarten 
workshop  at  East  Carolina  College  and 
at  a  meeting  of  the  chief  state  psy- 
chologists at  Bethesda.  Maryland.  For 
the  third  summer,  Dr.  Fink  participated 
in  a  family  life  education  conference 
in  Washington.  D.  C.  for  supervisors 
of  education. 

Felix  Barker,  director  of  the  division 
of  special  education,  was  guest  speaker 
at  a  conference  on  exceptional  children 
at  Hunter  College  in  New  York  City. 
.Inly  28.  In  his  address.  Mr.  Barker  em- 
phasized the  necessity  for  a  balanced 
program  in  special  education,  without 
undue  attention  to  any  one  group. 

For  two  weeks  Mary  Frances  Kennon 
served  as  director  for  a  school  library 
workshop  in  Boone  ;  and  for  two  weeks 
Cora  Paul  Bomar  attended  a  library 
workshop  at  Rutgers. 

Carlton  Fleetwood,  associate  in  safety 
education,  lias  helped  to  organize  spe- 
cial driver  training  courses,  during  the 
summer,  in  the  eastern  counties  and 
cities  of  the  State:  and  has  also  as- 
sisted with  the  special  training  program 


Educational  Needs 
Cited  By  Dr.  Carr 

Outstanding  needs  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  United  States  were 
cited  by  Dr.  William  G.  Carr,  NEA 
executive  secretary,  in  a  recent  ap- 
pearance before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  In 
citing  the  following  statistics,  Dr. 
Carr  emphasized  needs  which  affect 
practically  all  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

•  Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  our  high 
school  freshmen  leave  school  be- 
fore graduating. 

•  One-third  of  our  elementary  school 
pupils  are  taught  by  teachers  who 
do  not  have  a  college  degree. 

•  Over  65,000  elementary  school 
classrooms  in  city  school  systems 
have  more  than  35  pupils  packed 
into  them. 

•  An  estimated  7  million  public 
school  pupils  are  in  classes  of  over 
30  pupils  each. 

•  At  least  800,000  pupils  are  on  half- 
day  session. 

•  There  is  still  a  shortage  of  over 
140,000  classrooms. 

•  There  are  still  an  estimated  100,- 
000  high  school  seniors  in  schools 
offering  no  courses  in  advanced 
mathematics. 

•  We  are  still  spending  less  than  37 
cents  per  week  per  pupil  for  all 
supplies,  all  books,  and  the  up- 
keep of  all  educational  equipment; 
this  means  scarce  and  outworn 
books,  supplies,  and  apparatus  in 
all  teaching  fields,  including 
science. 

•  Now,  when  we  need  persons  skilled 
in  science  and  mathematics  in  un- 
precendented  numbers,  fully  one- 
third  of  the  college  graduates  who 
are  prepared  to  teach  science  are 
lost  to  the  teaching  profession  be- 
cause the  public  schools  are  outbid 
for  the  services  of  the  best  quali- 
fied of  the  new  group  of  potential 
science  teachers.  Similar  condi- 
tions are  true  for  mathematics 
and  other  subjects. 

•  An  additional  228,000  teachers  are 
needed  this  year  to  provide  for  en- 
rollment increases,  to  replace 
emergency  teachers,  to  replace 
those  who  leave  the  profession, 
and  to  add  necessary  services; 
however,  last  year  only  98,000  col- 
lege graduates  were  qualified  for 
teaching  and  only  approximately 
70  per  cent  of  those  qualified  to 
teach  are  actually  teaching  this 
year. 

held  at  East  Carolina  College. 

Ruth  Jewell.  State  music  consultant, 
siient  six  weeks  in  Europe  as  a  member 
of  the   Blakeway  touring  party. 
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Bibliography  Developed 
On  Cooperative  Leadership 

Of  interest  to  many  readers  is  the 
list  of  books  and  other  materials  de- 
veloped as  a  project  at  North  Carolina 
College  during  the  summer  on  "school- 
community  leadership."  More  than  fifty 
items  compose  this  bibliography  which 
was  supervised  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Finney. 
Copies  may  be  secured  through  Dr. 
Finney's  office. 

Principals  Honor  Duncan 
At  Testimonial  Banquet 

More  than  200  friends  and  associates 
of  Dr.  Samuel  E.  Duncan  paid  tribute 
to  him  at  a  testimonial  banquet  at 
the  J.  W.  Ligon  Junior-Senior  High 
School  in  Raleigh,  June  7.  The  program 
was  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina 
Secondary  School  Principals.  Dr.  Dun- 
can, who  was  formerly  State  supervisor 
of  Negro  education,  resigned  this  posi- 
tion early  in  the  summer  to  become 
President  of  Livingston  College  in 
Salisbury. 

A  testimonial  was  presented  on  be- 
half of  the  Negro  Secondary  School 
Principals  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Tarpley,  super- 
vising principal,  Greensboro  City 
Schools;  a  bronze  plaque  honoring  Dr. 
Duncan  was  presented  him  by  W.  R. 
Collins,  principal,  Johnston  County 
Training  School  in  Smithfield :  and  a 
bound  copy  of  testimonial  letters  was 
presented  him  by  E.  M.  Barnes,  princi- 
pal of  the  Charles  H.  Darden  High 
School,  Wilson.  G.  H.  Ferguson,  repre- 
senting the  State  Department  of  Public- 
Instruction,  also  spoke  in  praise  of  the 
excellent  service  rendered  the  State  by 
Dr.  Duncan.  Others  participating  in 
the  program  included  A.  H.  Anderson, 
principal  of  the  Paisley  Junior  High 
School,  Winston-Salem;  W.  L.  Reid, 
principal  of  the  G.  W.  Carver  High 
School,  Kannapolis :  Mrs.  Margaret,  B. 
Walker,  principal  of  the  North  Street 
School,  Fayetteville :  and  Anna  W. 
Cooke,  supervisor  of  Negro  elementary 
schools,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  steering  committee  for  this  pro- 
gram included  H.  E.  Brown,  C.  J.  Bar- 
ber, W.  R.  Collins,  J.  E.  Schooler.  A.  H. 
Anderson,  E.  V.  Wilkins,  W.  E.  Brown. 
P.  A.  Williams,  J.  E.  Byers,  and  W.  G. 
Byers. 

Dr.  Duncan  was  also  honored  by  the 
Capitol  State  Workers  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  a  reception.  August  12,  in  the 
home  economics  department  at  North 
Carolina  College  in  Durham.  Friends 
and  co-workers  throughout  North  Caro- 
lina attended  this  courtesy. 


Six  Department  Publications  Scheduled 
For  Release  During  Fall  and  Spring 


Forthcoming  bulletins  from  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  in- 
clude Part  I  of  the  Biennial  Report, 
which  will  be  issued  early  in  195!);  the 
Educational  Directory  for  1958-59. 
which  should  he  available  in  November  : 
a  bulletin  with  suggestions  for  empha- 
sizing the  significance  of  holidays, 
which  is  scheduled  for  release  about 
the  first  of  November :  a  high  school 
science  bulletin,  also  scheduled  for  re- 
lease early  in  November ;  a  publication 
concerning  reference  books  for  school  li- 
braries, which  will  be  issued  during  the 
fall ;  and  the  revised  language  arts  bul- 
letin, grades  9-12,  whose  publication 
date  is  somewhat  less  certain. 

L.  H.  Jobe,  director  of  publications,  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  Bienniel  Re- 
port and  the  Educational  Directory: 
but  he  likewise  serves  as  a  consultant 
on  all   publication   committees.    In   ad- 


dition to  Mr.  .lobe.  Henry  Shannon.  Dr. 
Herbert  Speece,  and  Dr.  Vester  M.  Mul- 
holland  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
the  science  bulletin.  The  publication  on 
holidays  was  prepared  by  Cora  Paul 
Bomar,  Helen  Stuart.  Mrs.  Faye  Cole- 
man, Julia  Wethcrington,  Mrs.  Ruth  1.. 
Woodson,  James  Dunlap.  and  L.  II. 
Jobe,  all  of  the  State  Department. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  language 
arts  bulletin,  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Mulholland,  many  English 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  personnel  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion are  participating.  Out-of-State  con- 
sultants are  also  being  used  for  this 
project. 

Those  interested  in  general  informa- 
tion concerning  publications  should  ad- 
dress their  inquiries  to  L.  H.  Jobe,  Di- 
rector of  Publications. 


Duke  Holds  Fifth  School  Law  Conference 


The  fifth  in  a  series  of  School  Law 
conferences  sponsored  by  Duke  Univer- 
sity was  held  on  the  Duke  campus,  June 
24-25,  with  more  than  200  educators 
attending  the  various  sessions  of  the 
conference.  The  theme  of  this  year's 
meeting  was  "Legal  Aspects  of  Pupil 
Administration." 

Three  panels  and  two  addresses  fea- 
tured the  two-day  conference  in  which 
national  experts  in  the  area  of  School 
Law  participated.  Dr.  Edward  C.  Bol- 
meier  served  as  chairman  of  the  Duke 
University  committee  which  planned 
these  conferences. 

Panels  were  arranged  on  the  follow- 
ing topics:  "Legal  Limitations  of  Re- 
ligious Instruction  in  the  Public 
Schools,"  "Legal  Limitations  and  Re- 
sponsibilities of  the  School's  Control 
over  Pupil  Conduct,"  and  "Legal 
Aspects  of  Pupil  Admission,  Assign- 
ment, and  Attendance."  Addresses  were 
presented  by  Dr.  Charles  S.  Rhyne, 
President  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  by  Dr.  Lawrence  G.  Derthick. 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Derthick  discussed  in  detail  some 
of  his  observations  following  four 
weeks'  examination  of  educational  in- 
stitutions in  Russia.  He  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  entire  Soviet  Union  takes 
its  responsibilities  toward  education 
quite  seriously ;  that  adequate  funds 
are  provided  for  educational  institu- 
tions, especially  for  equipment  and 
teachers'   salaries :   that   many   women 


are  studying  for  the  professions;  and 
that  among  the  common  people  there  is 
much  warmth,  friendliness,  and  desire 
for  peace. 

Out-of-State  specialists  in  the  area 
of  School  Law  who  participated  in  the 
program  included  Lee  O.  Garber,  pro- 
fessor of  education,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Prince  B.  Woodard,  associate 
professor  of  Educational  Administra- 
tion, Temple  University;  and  William 
Henry  Shaw,  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, Muscogee  County.  Columbus. 
Georgia. 

Other  participants  in  the  program  in- 
cluded C.  C.  Linnemann,  Robert  Kramer. 
Claude  L.  Love,  Claud  Grigg,  John  D. 
Richmond,  Samuel  M.  Holton,  P.  J. 
Weaver,  C.  W.  Duggins.  Joseph  M. 
Johnston,  A.  Hollis  Edens,  E.  R.  Latty. 
G.  H.  Arnold,  E.  L.  Phillips,  Gus  Con- 
stantine,  W.  H.  Plemmons,  and  Charles 
F.  Carroll. 

Again  Duke  University  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  arranging  an  excellent 
program  of  School  Lair.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  area  of  knowledge  is  being 
recognized  more  and  more  by  educators 
throughout  the  country  and  it  is  indeed 
commendable  that  an  institution  irith 
outstanding  prestige  is  assuming  the 
initiative  in  helping  educators  become 
more  thoroughly  versed  in  the  vital  area 
of  School  Law.  Those  who  attended  the 
fifth  conference  sponsored  by  Duke 
University  are  appreciative  of  the  dis' 
tinctivc  service  which  is  bcinff  rendered 
educators    thrauahout    the    SouJli 
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WUNC-TV  To  Present  Program  For  Teachers 


The  television  series.  METHODS 
FOR  MODERN  TEACHERS,  will  be 
presented  again  this  year  over  WUNC- 
TV  each  Wednesday  afternoon  from 
3:30  until  4:00.  it  is  announced  by  Dr. 
Donald  G.  Tarbet.  University  of  North 
Carolina,  chairman  TV  committee. 

The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  help 
administrators  with  their  programs  of 
in-service  education.  The  programs 
have  been  planned  by  a  committee  made 
up  of  superintendents,  principals,  sup- 
ervisors, teachers.  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  staff  members,  col- 
lege representatives,  and  is  coordinated 
by  Dr.  Tarbet. 

The  following  is  a  schedule  of  the 
programs  listed  by  areas: 

September  24,  Health  Screening  of 
Students 

October  1.  S.  15.  Use  of  the  School 
Library 

October  22.  29.  November  5,  12. 
Science 

November  19,  December  ."J.  10.  Guid- 
ance 

January  7.  14,  21,  28.  Mathematics 
February  4.  11,  18,  25.  March  4.  Lang- 
uage  Arts 

March  11,  18,  Music 
March  25.  April  1.  8,  15.  Social   Stu- 
dies 

April  22,  Teacher  Pre-Planning  in  In- 
struction 

April  29,  Planning  for  the  School 
Year.  Records  and  Reports 

May  6,  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion 

May  13,  Planning  for  the  School  Year 
Complete  information  concerning  the 
programs  will  be  presented  in  the  1958- 
59  STUDY  GUIDE  which  has  been  sent 
to  superintendents,  principals  and  super- 
visors in  the  viewing  area.  Additional 
information  concerning  these  programs, 
may  be  secured  from  Dr.  Donald  Tar- 
bet. School  of  Education.  University  of 
North  Carolina. 


Fewer  Births  Recorded 

Fewer  births  were  recorded  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  first  six  months 
this  year  than  a  year  ago.  according 
to  figures  released  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  last  month. 

From  January  through  June  of  1958. 
the  release  shows,  there  were  53.716 
live  births  in  the  State.  This  number 
was  1.092  fewer  than  for  the  same  pe- 
riod in  1957.  For  June  1958  the  report 
shows  there  were  8,408  live  births  as 
compared  with  9,275  for  June  1957. 
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Anson  Makes  Places 
For  Single  High  School 

Plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
single  high  school  to  serve  all  stu- 
dents in  the  county  administrative 
unit  have  been  made  by  the  Anson 
County   Board   of  Education. 

The  proposed  high  school  will  re- 
place six  presently  operated  high 
schools  —  Ansonville,  Burnsville, 
Deep  Creek,  Lilesville,  Peachland. 
and  Polkton  —  not  including  Morven 
and  Wadesboro,  which  operate  sepa- 
rately as  city  administrative  units. 

The  plan  has  been  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  a  site 
has  been  selected,  according  to  Sup- 
erintendent J.  O.  Bowman.  Specifica- 
tions for  the  buildings  are  now  being 
prepared  by  an  architect  and  bids  will 
be  requested  as  soon  as  they  are 
completed. 


Board  Calls  For  Report 
On  Basal  Textbooks 

Evaluation  re]Mirts  of  basal  textbooks 
were  requested  from  the  Textbook  Com- 
mission by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion at  its  meeting  on  August  7. 

Reports  were  requested  in  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  Arithmetic,  grades  3-8 
(series  only)  ;  science,  grades  4-8  (se- 
ries only)  ;  and  North  Carolina  History, 
grade  7  or  8:  French  I  and  II.  Spanish 
I  and  II.  and  Home  Economics  (cloth- 
ing and  textiles,  fami'y  relationships, 
food  and  nutrition  ). 

Publishers  were  notified  concerning 
this  action  of  the  Board  by  State.  Su- 
perintendent Charles  F.  Carroll.  "At 
an  early  date,"  Dr.  Carroll  stated,  "we 
will  send  you  full  details  about  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  submitting 
samples,  first  meeting  of  the  textbook 
representatives  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission,  and  other  necessary 
information." 


Dr.  Frank  Toliver  Joins  State  Department 
As  Supervisor  of  Negro  High  Schools 


Dr.  Frank  A.  Toliver.  former  princi- 
pal of  the  Stephens  Lee  High  School  in 
Asheville,  assumed  his  duties  as  State 
Supervisor  of  Negro  High  Schools.  July 
1.  The  appointment  to  this  position  was 
made  by  Superintendent  Charles  F. 
Carroll  following  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Samuel  E.  Duncan,  who  resigned  his 
position  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  to  assume  the  presidency  of 
Livingston   College  in   Salisbury. 

Dr.  Toliver,  a  native  of  Atlanta. 
Georgia,  received  his  Bachelor's  degree 
at  Atlanta  University,  his  Master's  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
was  awarded  his  doctorate  by  Columbia 
University.  Before  going  to  Asheville. 
Dr.  Toliver  served  as  teacher  and  prin- 
cipal  in  the  Statesville  City  Schools,  as 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Virginia 
College,  and  for  the  past  several  sum- 
mers has  served  as  professor  of  educa- 
tion at  Tennessee  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial State  University. 

In  commenting  on  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Toliver,  Superintendent  Carroll 
stated  that  he  "has  demonstrated  unus- 
ual competence  as  teacher  and  school 
administrator  and  his  record  commends 
him  as  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
professional  staff  of  the  Department." 

Dr.  Toliver  stated  that  he  welcomed 
the  responsibilities  of  his  new  position 
and  that  he  earnestly  looked  forward 
to  the  associations  he  will  have  within 
the  State  as  continued  efforts  are  made 
for   the  improvement  of  instruction. 


Thornburg  Added  To  Staff 
U.  S.  Office  Of  Education 

Murray  D.  Thornburg.  formerly  State 
supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Ed- 
ucation, State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  has  been  appointed  as  pro- 
gram specialist  for  trade  and  industrial 
education  in  the  IT.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, it  was  announced  recently  by  Law7 
rence  G.  Derthick.  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

Mr.  Thornburg,  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment, was  associate  professor  of 
industrial  education.  North  Carolina 
State  College.  He  was  with  the  State 
Department  from  1944  'till  December 
1957. 

Born  in  Jonesboro.  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Thornburg  received  a  B.S.  degree  from 
East  Tennessee  State  College  and  a 
M.S.  degree  from  North  Carolina  State 
College. 

Before  coming  to  North  Carolina  Mr. 
Thornburg  was  a  machinest  apprentice 
for  Hudson  Motor  Co.  in  Detroit  from 
1924  to  1926.  In  1927  he  became  a 
teacher  in  the  Gastonia  City  Schools, 
and  from  there  in  192S  he  went  to  the 
Burlington  City  Schools.  In  1935  he  be- 
came director  of  trade  education  and 
teacher  in  trade  shop  in  the  Durham 
City  Schools.  In  1942  he  became  a  jour- 
neyman machinist  with  Wright's  Auto- 
matic Machine  Co.  in  Durham,  and  then 
he  came  to  the  State  Department. 
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Kimel  Receives  MA  Degree 
Following  Valuable  Study 

Doris  Elizabeth  Kimel,  consultant  in 
music  education,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  was  awarded  her 
Master's  degree  in  music  by  Appalach- 
ian State  Teachers  College  at  the  1958 
spring  commencement. 

Miss  Kimel's  thesis  topic  was  "A 
Study  of  the  Changing  Role  of  the  Mu- 
sic Specialist  in  the  North  Carolina 
Elementary  Schools,  1950-1957."  Dr. 
Gordon  Nash  served  as  adviser  for  her 
graduate  work. 

A  total  of  375  principals  cooperated 
with  Miss  Kimel  in  answering  detailed 
questionnaires  and  in  subsequent  con- 
ferences. The  thesis  concludes  with  sig- 
nificant recommendations  for  princi- 
pals, music  specialists,  classroom  teach- 
ers, general  supervisors,  the  State  De- 
partment, teacher-training  institutions, 
and  professional  organizations. 

Rhodes  Joins  Department 
As  Adviser  in  P.E. 

Raymond  Rhodes,  formerly  of  Leaks- 
ville.  joined  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  on  a  permanent  basis 
June  2,  as  an  adviser  in  physical 
education.  In  this  capacity  he  will  work 
with  Director  Charles  E.  Spencer,  Dr. 
J.  L.  Pierce,  Mrs.  Annie  Ray  Moore, 
and  Helen  Stuart. 

In  commenting  on  Mr.  Rhodes",  com- 
ing with  the  Department,  Director 
Spencer  emphasized  his  excellent  prep- 
aration for  the  position,  his  valuable 
experiences,  and  his  enthusiasm  and  in- 
terest in  the  possibilities  of  the  job. 
"The  State  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have 
the  services  of  such  a  capable  and  ver- 
satile adviser  as  Ray  Rhodes." 

Trior  to  accepting  work  with  the 
State  Department,  Mr.  Rhodes  was 
teacher  and  coach  in  the  Morehead 
High  School  which  serves  the  Tri-City 
area.  From  September  1955  through 
August  1950,  he  worked  with  the  De- 
partment on  a  temporary  basis  while 
Mrs.  Moore  was  on  leave  in  Burma  with 
the  World  Health  Organization. 

Mr.  Rhodes  succeeds  Dr.  Taylor  Dod- 
son,  who  is  now  associate  professor  in 
the  health,  recreation,  and  physical  ed- 
ucation department  at  Wake  Forest 
College.  In  Leaksville,  Mr.  Rhodes  was 
active  in  church  and  community  affairs. 
( >  pecially  in  the  Methodist  Church  and 
in  the  Lions  Club.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Ruth  Brown,  and  is  father  of 
two  girls,  Terry  and  Robin,  age  two  and 
four,  respectively.  His  hohbies  include 
chess,  playing  the  electric  guitar,  sing- 
ing, and  gardening. 


Calendar  of  Professional  Meetings, 
Conferences,  Workshops,  Institutes 

September  21-24 Southern  Governor's  Conference.  Lexington,  Ky. 

October  5-11 National  Fire  Prevention  Week 

October  13-15  1958    Conference    of    the    National     Rehabilitati< 

Association,  Asheville,  N.  ('. 

October  20-24  National   Safety  Congress,  Chicago 

October  23-25 Southeastern  Library  Association  Biennial  Confe 

ence,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

October  26-28  .Conference  Family  Life  Council.  Raleigh 

October  31-Nov.  1 State     Guidance     Conference,     Davidson     Colleg 

Davidson 

November  2-8  National  Children's  Book  Week 

November  4-5  Statewide  Professional    Conference   for   Principal 

Raleigh 

November  9-15  American  Education  Week 

November  16-1S  Annual    Conference.    State    Supervisors.     Southej 

Pines 
November  27-29  Annual   Meeting    National    Council    for    the    Soci 

Studies,  San  Francisco 
December  26-30  Meeting  National  Association  of  Biology  Teachei 

Washington 


Citizens  Committee  For  Better  Schools 
To  Cooperate  With  Curriculum  Study 


For  the  school  year  1958-59,  the 
North  Carolina  Citizens  Committee  foe 
Better  Schools  will  locus  ils  main  in- 
terests and  efforts  on  ways  of  cooperat- 
ing with  the  State-wide  Curriculum 
Study,  according  to  Dr.  M.  E.  Younl. 
executive  secretary.  This  decision  was 
reached  July  25  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  was  praised  by  Governor 
Luther  Hodges  as  a  forward  step. 

In  announcing  plans  for  the  coming 
year,  Dr.  Yount  emphasized  "thai  the 
Curriculum  Study  is  the  function  of  (lie 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  that  the 
North  Carolina  Citizens  Committee  for 
Better  Schools  is  cooperating  with  the 
State  Board  in  that  study.-'  Dr.  Yount 
further  declared.  "The  State  Citizens 
Committees  for  Better  Schools  have  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  join  forces  with 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  render 
a  significant  service  to  the  cause  of 
public  education  in  North  Carolina." 

C.  A.  McKnigbt.  editor  of  the  Char- 
lotte Observer  and  a  member  of  t In- 
state Committee,  has  accepted  respon- 
sibility for  directing  the  informational 
campaign  throughout  the  State,  and  for 
keeping  the  people  informed  relative 
to  activities  of  citizens  groups  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Study. 

Plans  formulated  by  Dr.  1.  10.  Heady, 
director-  of  the  Study,  and  his  advisory 
committee  call  for  a  series  of  leadership 
training  conferences    for    early    fall   at 
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which  prospective  leaders  1 
riculum  Study  will  receive  s 
aration  for  their  responsibilities.  Fol- 
lowing these  conferences,  a  Statewide 
meeting  of  the  Citizens  Committee  will 
be  held  at  which  time  additional  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  leadership 
training  for  the  Curriculum  Study. 

After  the  Statewide  meeting,  those 
who  have  been  trained  as  leaders  will 
return  to  their  respective  communities 
and  organize  committees  of  lay  and  pro- 
fessional people  for  study  of  the  cur- 
riculum offerings  of  their  schools,  de- 
termine what  improvements  a  e  needed, 
and  plan  ways  and  means  for  getting 
the  improvements  needed.  Guides  will 
be  prepared,  according  to  Dr.  Yount.  to 
enable  study  groups  in  work  intelli- 
gently. 


Principals'  President 
Announces  Meeting 

L.  II.  Swindell.  Jr.  of  Washington, 
president  of  the  Division  of  Principals 
of  the  XCEA.  has  announced  thai  the 
Statewide  Professional  Conference  fo; 
Principals  will  be  held  in  Raleigh  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  November  4-5. 
1!>.-,S.  The  Hotel  Sir  Walter  will  be 
headquarters.  The  vice-president  of  the 
Division.  .1.   I..   Cashwell  of  Albemarle. 


SEPTEMBER,   NINETEEN   HUNDRED  AND   FIFTY-EIGHT 


State  Department  Revises 
Internal  Policies 

Internal  policies  and  procedures  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion were  cooperatively  revised  during 
the  summer  months ;  and,  for  the  first 
time,  were  publicly  presented  and  ex- 
plained at  the  annual  conference  of  su- 
perintendents in  Mars  Hill.  The  cur- 
rent revision  of  internal  policies  and 
procedures  is  the  second  since  such 
policies  were  adopted  in  1949. 

The  bulletin  on  policies  and  proced- 
ures is  divided  into  two  main  sections : 
1.  Relationships;  and  2.  Department 
personnel.  In  each  section  appropriate 
sub-topics  are  elaborated  according  to 
agreements  reached  through  confer- 
ences with  all  members  of  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Those  sections  affecting  school  super- 
intendents were  reviewed  by  J.  Everette 
Miller  at  Mars  Hill.  Mr.  Miller  also 
served  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
responsible  for  revising  policies  and 
procedures. 

Special  Education 
Booklet  Issued 

Teamwork  Practices  with  Handi- 
capped Children,  a  115-page  bulletin, 
has  just  been  released  by  the  Division 
of  Special  Education  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  in  coop- 
eration with  the  North  Carolina 
Health  Council,  the  International 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  and 
The  Nemours  Foundation.  This  bul- 
letin includes  the  proceedings  of  the 
Seventh  Annual  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference on  Special  Education  and  the 
Second  Annual  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference on  Handicapped  Children. 

The  bulletin  contains  nine  com- 
plete addresses  concerning  special 
education  and  handicapped  children 
plus  the  reports  of  eight  working 
committees.  Contributing  to  the  bul- 
letin are  Dr.  Herbert  Koepp-Baker, 
Dr.  Franklin  M.  Foote,  Dr.  A.  R. 
Shands,  Jr.,  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Mayo, 
Dr.  Darrel  J.  Mase,  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Carroll,  Dr.  Hans  Lowenbach,  Dr. 
Romaine  P.  Mackie,  and  Arthur  S. 
Hill. 

Those  interested  in  special  educa- 
tion and  particularly  in  handicapped 
children  who  have  not  yet  received 
copies  of  this  bulletin  should  address 
their  requests  to  Felix  S.  Barker,  di- 
rector, Division  of  Special  Education, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Ra- 
leigh, North  Carolina. 


Two  New  WC  Deans  Assume  Duties 


Two  new  deans  assumed  their  new 
positions  at  Woman's  College  this  fall, 
according  to  Chancellor  Gordon  W. 
Blackwell. 

The  new  deans  are  Dr.  Kenneth 
Howe,  director  of  graduate  studies  at 
the  National  College  of  Education, 
Evanston,  111.,  who  became  dean  of  the 
School  of  Education,  and  Dr.  Naomi 
Albanese,  acting  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics  Education  at 
Ohio  State  University,  who  became 
dean  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics. 
The  newly  appointed  deans  are  na- 
tionally known  in  their  respective  fields, 
both  through  their  professional  activi- 
ties and  through  their  research  and 
publications. 

Dr.  Howe  will  succeed  Dr.  Charles 
Prall  who  retired  at  the  close  of  the 
past  academic  year,  and  Dr.  Albanese 
will  take  over  a  post  that  has  been  va- 
cant for  two  years.  Her  predecessor. 
Dr.  Katherine  Roberts,  resigned  in  1956 
and  since  that  time  the  School  of  Home 
Economics  has  bee,n  directed  by  an  ad- 
ministrative committee. 

Dr.  Howe,  a  graduate  of  Michigan 
State  Normal  College,  received  his  mas- 
ter's degree  in  guidance  and  personnel 
at  University  of  Michigan  in  1938.  He 
received  his  doctorate  in  education 
from  Northwestern  University  in  1947. 
Since  1957  he  has  been  director  of 
graduate  studies  at  National  College  of 
Education:  at  Evanston.  For  five  years, 
1952-57,  he  was  director  of  the  Children's 
School  at  National  College,  and  for  a 
year  was  educational  consultant  for 
SCAP  Institute  for  Educational  Leader- 
ship in  Japan. 

Previously  Dr.  Howe  was  professor 
and  chairman  of  the  Education  Divis- 
ion. State  Teachers  College,  New  Paltz, 
N.  Y..  for  two  years,  and  for  two  years 
was  assistant  professor  of  elementary 
education  and  curriculum  coordinator 
at  Burris  Laboratory  School,  Ball  State 
Teachers  College.  Muncie,  Ind.  Earlier, 
he  had  eight  years  teaching  and  admin- 
istrative experience  in  public  schools. 

The  new  dean  of  the  School  of  Home 
Economics,  Dr.  Albanese,  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, was  graduated  cum  laude  from 
Muskingum  College  at  New  Concord. 
Ohio,  in  1939.  She  took  both  her  master 
of  arts  degree  and  her  doctorate  at 
Ohio  State  University. 

Before  taking  over  her  position  at 
Ohio  State,  Dr.  Albanese  was  succes- 
sively graduate  student  home  manage- 
ment house  advisor,  graduate  assistant 
in  home  economics  education,  and  as- 
sistant professor  of  home  economics  ed- 


Bullard  Recommends  Ways 
For  Improving  AG  Program 

Three  ways  for  improving  the  total 
program  of  vocational  agriculture  were 
recommended  by  A.  G.  Bullard,  State 
Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture. 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  1958  Conference 
of  Ag.  teachers  held  recently  at  Caro- 
lina Beach. 

In  his  summary  to  the  Conference, 
Mr.  Bullard  proposed  for  consideration 
the  following  procedures  and  practices : 

1.  Stu$y  or  restudy  your  community. 
"Agriculture,"  he  stated,  "is  changing 
so  rapidly  in  many  communities  that  it 
is  imperative  that  objective  studies  be 
made  as  a  basis  for  sound  planning  of 
a  local  educational  program. 

2.  Revise  your  program  to  include 
goods  and  ways  and  means  appropriate 
to  the  present  and  future  needs  of  your 
community  or  revealed  by  your  study. 
"In  outlining  your  course  of  study  for 
the  next  year  and  the  years  immedi- 
ately ahead,  consider  the  changes  oc- 
curing  in  agriculture  in  this  State.  In 
my  opinion,  much  more  emphasis  must 
be  given  to  developing  understandings 
and  abilities  in  the  areas  of  marketing 
and  farm  management  including  prin- 
ciples of  farm  business  management 
and  farm  accounting,  farm  teachers  and 
machinery,  farm  structures,  and  ma- 
terials handling.  The  ability  to  under- 
stand the  factors  causing  the  changes  in 
agriculture  and  the  ability  to  make 
sound  decisions  may  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure  ini 
modern  farming. 

3.  Improve  your  supervised  farming 
programs.  "Although  we  have  several 
thousand  boys  with  superior  or  credit- 
able programs  of  farming,  there  are  too 
many  who  have  inadequate  programs 
for  effective  on-farm  training.  Having 
a  good  supervised  farming  program  is 
not  just  a  requirement  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act ;  it  is  basic  in  a  vocational 
training  program  in  agriculture  for  in- 
school  and  out-of  school  enrollees  ...  I 
urge  you,  therefore,  to  give  the  im- 
provement or  supervised  farming  pro- 
grams priority  in  the  distribution  of 
your  time  and  energy  next  year  and  the 
years  ahead." 


ucation  at  the  university.  The  past  two 
summers  she  has  been  visiting  professor 
of  home  economics  education  at  Colo- 
rado State  University. 
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Public  Schools  Operation 
To  Cost  $180,000,000 

Operation  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  is  expected  to  cost  $180,000,000 
this  year,  according  to  estimates  made 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. This  will  be  approximately 
five  million  dollars  more  than  last 
year's  expenditure. 

Of  this  total  cost,  the  State  will  pro- 
vide approximately  $150,000,000  or 
82  1/3  per  cent.  Approximately  $30,000,- 
000,  or  16  2/3  per  cent  of  the  total,  will 
come  from  local  sources. 

Tlie  State's  part  of  this  expenditure 
will  be  used  for  operating  a  nine 
month's  school  term  on  State  standards 
of  cost.  Proposed  budget  for  the  year 
includes  estimates  of  expenditures  for 
the  following  objects : 

General  Control  $    2,469,286 

Instructional  Service 132,223,905 

Operation  of  Plant 7,907,946 

Fixed  Charges  135,000 

Auxiliary  Agencies  7,304,714 

Other 15,000 

Total  ..$150,055,851 

These  funds  are  allotted  to  the  100 
county  and  74  city  administrative  units 
on  the  basis  of  certain  uniform  stan- 
dards. Local  funds,  however,  are  pro- 
vided by  the  local  tax-levying  authori- 
ties and  are  not  uniform  throughout  the 
State.  Less  than  half  of  these  units 
levy  additional  taxes  to  supplement  the 
funds  provided  by  the  State. 


C    D.  Bates  and  Al  Linthicum  Join  Staff 
As  Supervisors  in  Trades  and  Industry 


Charles  I).  Bates,  former  director  of 
vocational,  industrial  arts,  and  adult 
education  in  Greensboro,  and  Alfred  S. 
Linthicum,  former  training  coordinator 
with  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Company  in 
Charlotte,  joined  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  August  29,  and 
September  2,  respectively,  as  Assistant 
State  Supervisors  in  Trade  and  Indus- 
trial Education.  These  men  will  assist 
A.  Wade  Martin  throughout  the  State 
in  the  supervision  of  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding program  of  trade  and  indus- 
trial education. 

Prior  to  joining  the  State  office, 
Bates  served  as  industrial  arts  instruc- 
tor in  Greensboro,  1937-41 ;  and  as  di- 
rector of  vocational,  industrial  arts,  and 
adult  education  from  1946  to  1958.  Be- 
tween 1941  and  1946,  Bates  served  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific  Theatre  of  opera- 
tions as  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Clemson  College  and  North 
Carolina  State  College. 

In  Greensboro  Bates  was  active  in 
civic,  religious,  and  educational  organi- 
zations. He  is  married  to  the  former 
Jewel  Bragg  and  is  the  father  of  two 
sons. 

Linthicum,  who  received  his  formal 
training  at  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege, is  a  native  of  Durham.   He  served 


Carroll,  Friday,  and  Holden  Address 
Superintendents'  Conference  in  Mars  Hill 


The  annual  conference  for  city  and 
county  superintendents,  called  by  State 
Superintendent  Charles  F.  Carroll,  was 
held  at  Mars  Hill  College,  August  12-16. 
Under  the  general  theme  of  "Improving 
Instruction  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
North  Carolina,"  superintendents  heard 
addresses  by  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina President  William  C.  Friday;  Dr. 
A.  John  Holden,  Jr.,  Virginia  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  ;  and  State  Superin- 
tendent Carroll.  In  addition,  six  dis- 
cussion sessions  were  arranged  on  vital 
schools  topics. 

Dr.  Carroll  addressed  the  conference 
on  "Opportunities  in  School  Admini- 
stration" ;  President  Friday,  "Working 
Together  in  Public  Education"  ;  and  Dr. 
Holden,  "Education  In  Russia  As  I  Saw 
It  In  1958." 

The  conference  opened  with  a  con- 
cert by  the  Appalachian  State  Teachers 
College  band,  under  the  leadership  of 


Dr.  W.  E.  Spencer.  Other  entertain- 
ment was  furnished  by  Madison  County 
students  and  by  Douglas  Franklin. 

Members  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  re- 
sponsible for  planning  activities  and 
entertainment  for  the  wives  of  the  su- 
perintendents included  the  following : 
Mrs.  W.  Guy  Angell,  Chairman;  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Roland,  Wilmington ;  Mrs.  Wiley 
F.  Mitchell,  Youngsville ;  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Dawson,  Southern  Pines ;  and  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell P.  Martin,  Ahoskie. 

The  program  staff  included :  L.  II. 
Jobe,  publicity ;  J.  L.  Pierce,  stage  and 
lights ;  Carlton  Fleetwood,  amplifier ; 
Arnold  Hoffman,  music;  and  Helen 
Stuart,  George  Maddrey,  and  Ray 
Rhodes,  youth  counselors. 

Courtesies  for  the  conference  were 
furnished  by  the  North  Carolina  Dairy 
Products  Association,  Raleigh,  and  Mr. 
J.  T.  Taylor  of  Charlotte. 


as  an  industrial  ails  instructor  in  the 
Tarboro  City  Schools,  1950-1953;  and  in 
the  Raleigh  City  Schools.  1953-1956. 
Since  then  he  has  been  responsible  for 
all  training  functions  of  the  Charlotte 
Division  of  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Linthicum  is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Rowena  Mason  and  is  the  father 
of  two  sons.  In  Charlotte,  he  has 
been  active  in  civic  and  professional 
activities  during  his  association  with 
the  Douglas  Aircraft  Company. 

Messrs.  Bates  and  Linthicum  are  wel- 
come to  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  mil  be  more  than  wel- 
come in,  those  communities  ivhich  at 
this  time  need  their  valuable  supervis- 
ory assistance.  Hats  off  to  two  excel- 
lent newcomers. 

Navy  Offers  Opportunity 
For  College  Career 

Selection  of  1800  midshipmen  by  the 
Navy  for  college  training  in  the  fall 
of  1959  will  begin  with  an  examination 
to  be  administered  on  December  13 
(his  year  according  to  a  recent  an- 
nouncement by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

Examinations  in  North  Carolina  will 
be  given  at  the  following  centers  : 
David  Millard  High  School,  Asheville: 
Gardner- Webb  College,  Boiling  Springs  : 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  College. 
Boone ;  Brevard  College,  Brevard ; 
Campbell  College,  Buies  Creek  ;  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill: 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  Charlotte ; 
Western  Carolina  College,  Cullowhee ; 
Davidson  College,  Davidson  ;  Duke  Uni- 
versity, Durham ;  North  Carolina  Col- 
lege at  Durham,  Durham  ;  Elon  College. 
Elon  College ;  Fayetteville  State  Teach- 
ers College,  Fayetteville ;  Agricultural 
and  Technical  College  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Greensboro ;  East  Caroina  College. 
Greenville;  Guilford  College,  Guilford 
College;  Lenoir-Rhyne  College,  Hic- 
kory ;  High  Point  College.  High  Point : 
Mars  Hill  College,  Mars  Hill:  Presby- 
terian Junior  College,  Maxton ;  Shaw 
University,  Raleigh ;  North  Carolina 
State  College,  Raleigh :  Catawba  Col- 
lege, Salisbury;  Wake  Forest  College. 
Winston-Salem;  New  Hanover  High 
School,  Wilmington :  and  Atlantic 
Christian  College,  Wilson. 

Applications  must  be  received  prior 
to  November  15,  1958.  Full  details  of 
the  program  have  been  sent  to  the  sup- 
erintendents and  principals  of  the  State. 
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Four  One-Day  Workshops  Scheduled 
For  125  Inexperienced  Principals 


Four  orientation  conferences  for  be- 
ginning principals  have  been  scheduled 
for  October  by  the  State  Department  in 
cooperation  with  the  principals'  associa- 
tions of  the  State,  and  the  Coordinated 
Statewide  Study  of  Educational  Admin- 
istration. Similar  conferences  were  held 
last  year  in  five  regional  centers. 

These  one-day  workshops  will  lie  par- 
tially structured :  but  a  portion  of  the 
day  will  remain  sufficiently  flexible 
that  individual  interests  and  needs  may 
be  considered  through  individual  or 
small-group  conferences,  according  to 
Dr.  Vester  M.  Mulholland.  chairman  of 
the  committee  responsible  for  planning 
these  conferences. 

Dr.  Mulholland,  representing  the 
State  Department  and  the  CSSEA.  will 
serve  as  co-chairman  at  each  of  these 
conferences;  and  will  be  assisted  by 
consultants  from  the  colleges,  the  State 
Department,  and  by  experienced  princi- 
pals, supervisors,   and   superintendents. 

Problems  found  to  be  persistent 
anions  beginning  principals  will  be  dis- 

Cora  Paul  Bomar  Elected 
To  Two  National  Boards 

Cora  Paul  Boma:-,  North  Carolina 
State  School  Library  Adviser,  was 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  American  Association  of  School  Li- 
brarians for  two-year  term,  195S-1960. 
This  association  is  a  division  of  tin 
American  Library  Association  which 
has  more  than  3,000  members. 

As  a  member  of  this  board.  Miss  Bo- 
mar will  represent  nine  Southern  states 
and  will  be  responsible,  along  with 
other  members  of  the  board,  for  the 
execution  of  policies  for  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Miss  Bomar  has  also  been  elected  as 
the  new  North  Carolina  member  of  the 
Southeastern  Library  Association  Exec- 
utive Board  for  a  four-year  term.  The 
Southeastern  Library  Association  in- 
cludes the  following  states :  Alabama. 
Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi. 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Ten- 
nessee and  Virginia. 

Miss  Bomar  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  honors  and  additional  responsibili- 
ties which  have  been  given  her.  Not 
only  is  she  honored  but  the  State  De* 
partment  of  Public  Instruction,  also. 
North  Carolina  is  moving  forward  rap- 
idly in  the  improvement  of  school  li- 
brary services  and  much  of  the  credit  is 
due  to  the  leadership  of  Miss  Bomar 
and  her  associates. 


cussed  at  these  conferences  in  the  struc- 
tured portion  of  the  program ;  and 
throughout  the  day  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  work  with  individuals  on  those 
topics  which  seem  of  most  importance 
to  them. 

Superintendents  have  listed  more 
than  125  new  and  inexperienced  prin- 
cipals for  the  1958-1959  term.  Confer- 
ences for  these  begnining  administra- 
tors have  been  arranged  for  the  follow- 
ing time  and  places: 

( 'linton  October     $ 

Greensboro  (Negro)  October    9 

Morganton  October  15 

Chapel  Hill  October  22 

Detailed  information  concerning  these 
one-day  workshops  has  been  mailed  to 
all  superintendents,  beginning  princi- 
pals, and  consultants. 

•'Similar  conferences  last  year  proved 
extremely  valuable  to  new  administra- 
tors, according  to  principals  and  super- 
intendents," stated  Dr.  Mulholland, 
"and  there's  every  reason  to  anticipate 
another  series  of  useful  workshops." 


Eight  New  Superintendents 
Assume  Duties  for  1958-59 

One  county  and  seven  city  superin- 
tendents are  new  in  their  respective 
administrative  units  for  the  1958-59 
term.  Two  of  these  men,  however,  have 
served  as  school  superintendents  pre- 
viously. 

New  superintendents  include  :  Joseph 
W.  Tally,  Roanoke  Rapids ;  Samuel 
James  Cole,  Fremont ;  Woodrow  W. 
Hartsell,  Concord;  Dr.  Joseph  M. 
Johnston,  Chapel  Hill ;  Dr.  W.  B.  Sugg, 
Gastonia  ;  Phil  J.  Weaver,  Greensboro : 
and  Dr.  Wilmer  M.  Jenkins.  Hickory. 

George  William  Harriet.  Sr..  is  the 
new  superintendent  for  Pamlico  County. 

Of  the  eight  superintendents  who  are 
new  to  their  positions  for  the  coming 
year,  Weaver  and  Jenkins  have  hereto- 
fore been  superintendents :  Weaver  in 
Southrn  Pines,  prior  to  becoming  direc- 
tor of  instruction  in  the  Greensboro 
City  Schools;  and  Jenkins  in  Durham 
County,  prior  to  becoming  professor  of 
education  in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

These  superintendents  were  formally 
introduced  to  their  coworkers  at  the 
Mars  Hill  Conference  early  in  August. 


James  Hall  and  Robert  Marley  Join  Staff 
In  Driver  Training  and  Safety  Education 


James  Hall  and  Robert  Marley  joined 
the  division  of  safety  education  during 
the  month  of  June,  making  a  total  of 
five  professional  members  on  the  safety 
education  staff. 

For  six  years  prior  to  joining  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Hall  was  instructor  in  driver  educa- 
tion at  the  Winecoff  High  School  in 
Concord.  He  attended  Lees-McRae  Col- 
lege, Appalachian  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, and  received  his  Master's  degree 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Hall  is  married  to  the  former  Pat  Eliz- 
abeth Willett  of  Salisbury  and  China 
Grove.  Mrs.  Hall  will  teach  in  the 
Hugh  Morson  Jr.  High  School  in  Ra- 
leigh next  year. 

Robert  Marley,  prior  to  coming  to 
Raleigh,  was  principal  of  the  Willow 
Springs  Elementary  School  for  two 
years.  Previous  to  this,  for  five  years 
he  was  teacher  of  an  8th  grade,  plus 
driver  education.  Marley  is  a  graduate 
of  High  Point  College  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  Master's  degree.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Sarah  Lockwood  of 
Durham  and  they  have  one  boy. 

The  expanding  program  in  safety  ed- 


ucation with  its  current  emphasis  on 
driver  education  has  also  demanded  an 
additional  secretary.  Mrs.  Betsy  F.  Keel 
of  Raleigh  joined  the  Department  in 
May.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Hugh  Mor- 
son High  School  and  Peace  College.  Be- 
fore accepting  her  current  position,  she 
worked  with  the  General  Adjustment 
Bureau  in  New  Bern. 

Shannon  Resumes  Duties 
After  Educational  Leave 

Henry  Shannon,  adviser  in  science 
and  mathematics  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, returned  to  his  former  position 
September  1,  after  spending  nine 
months  on  educational  leave  at  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus. 

While  in  Columbus,  Shannon  pursued 
work  on  his  Doctor's  degree  with  em- 
phasis on  plant  physiology.  In  addi- 
tion, he  took  courses  in  "science  educa- 
tion." Other  responsibilities  included 
the  teaching  of  certain  science  educa- 
tion courses — among  them,  "supervised 
student  teaching" — and  the  supervision 
of  twelve  Master's  theses. 

Dr.  John  S.  Richardson,  noted  author, 
teacher,  and  administrator,  served  as 
Mr.  Shannon's  adviser. 
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Public  Contracts;  Construction 
of  G.  S.   143-132. 

///  reptty  to  inquiry:  With  your  letter 
of  July  2  you  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter 

from  Superintendent  of  the 

Public  Schools  in  which 

stated  that  bids  for  the  installation  of 

a  12  inch  water  main  on  to 

serve  the  Junior  High  School 

were  opened  on  July  1,  1958.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  advertisement  for  the 

bids,  office  mailed  copies  of 

the  advertisement  to  seven  companies 

in    , and 

that  normally  do  the  type  of 

work  for  which  bids  were  solicited. 
Five  companies  were  also  contacted  by 
telephone  as  a  reminder  that  bids  were 
being  requested.  Only  two  bids  were 
received  on  July  1  for  the  installation 
of  the  water  main  in  question  although 
contractors  within  a  radius  of  200  miles 
who  ordinarily  install  water  mains 
were  given   an   opportunity   to   submit 

bids seeks  the  views  of  this 

office  as  to  whether  the  City 

Board  of  Education  is  justified  under 
the  circumstances  in  letting  the  bid  to 
the  lowest  of  the  two  responsible  bid- 
ders who  submitted   bids. 

G.  S.  143-132  provides  that  no  con- 
tract to  which  the  provisions  of  G.  S. 
143-129  apply  shall  be  awarded  unless 
at  least  three  competitive  bids  have 
been  received  from  reputable  and  quali- 
fied contractors  when  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  project  exceeds  $15,000. 1  find  no 
decision  of  our  Supreme  Court  constru- 
ing this  Section.  Therefore  no  lawyer 
can  be  perfectly  sure  whether  the 
courts  would  hold  this  requirement  to 
be  mandatory  or  merely  directory.  On 
several  occasions  this  office  has  been 
called  upon  for  suggestions  in  cases 
in  which  only  one  or  two  bids  were, 
received.  We  have  usually  suggested 
that  the  bids  be  rejected  and  the  joh  be 
readvertised  in  an  attempt  to  get  three 
bona  fide  competitive  bids.  After  this 
has  been  done  this  office  has  sometimes 
suggested  that  the  lower  of  two  respon- 
sible bids   be   accepted.     I    have   just 

talked  with  by  telephone.    It 

seems  that  any  delay  in  the  beginning 
of  construction  of  the  new  high  school 
building  will  be  costly.  It  also  seems 
very  doubtful  that  three  competitive 
bids  would  be  received  if  the  project 
were     readvertised.      Therefore    it    is 

thought  that  the  City  Board 

of  Education  will  be  fairly  safe  in  ac- 
cepting the  lower  of  the  two  responsible 
bids  submitted  on  July  1. — Attorney 
General,  July  2,  1958. 


Counties;  Schools;  Vocational 
Education;   Right  of  County  to 
Convey  Land  to  City  Board  of 
Education  for  Vocational 
Education   Purposes. 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  In  your  letter  of 

June  24  you  state  that County 

has  been  awarded  a  vocational  educa- 
tion school  under  the  program  provided 
for  by  Article  27,  Chapter  115  of  the 
General  Statutes.  The  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of County  has  ten- 
tatively approved  this  project  and  a 
committee  has  been  engaged  in  select- 
ing a  site  for  the  building.  The  com- 
mittee presently  has  two  sites  in  mind. 
One  of  these  is  a  tract  of  about,  ten 
acres  presently  owned  by  the  County 
and  the  other  is  a  site  of  about  the  same 
size  presently  owned  by  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  In  case  the  property 
presently  owned  t>y  the  County  is  se- 
lected as  the  site,  the  Commissioners 
plan    to   convey  the   property    without 

consideration  to  the City  Board 

of  Education.  In  the  event  the  property 
presently  owned  by  the  State  is  selected 
as  the  site,  the  County  Commissioners 
will  probably  wish  to  exchange  the 
property  it  owns  for  the  property  pres- 
ently owned  by  the  State.  The  County 
will  be  called  upon  to  provide  the  funds 
with  which  to  build  the  building  in 
which  the  vocational  education  school  is 
to  be  housed.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
issue  bonds  and  levy  taxes  to  provide 
the  funds. 

On  behalf  of  the  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners you  seek  the  views  of  this 
office  as  to  whether  there  is  any  legal 
objection  to  the  procedure  outlined 
above.  You  express  the  view  that  the 
real  question  is  whether  a  vocational 
education  school  provided  for  by  Article 
27,  Chapter  115  of  the  General  Statutes 
is  a  part  of  the.  public  school  system  so 
that  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners may  provide  a  site  for  the  school 
and  provide  funds  for  the  construction 
of  a  building  for  this  purpose,  in  the 
same  manner  that  it  would  provide  for 
any  other  public  school. 

G.  S.  115-129  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  to  pro- 
vide sites  for  all  public  school  buildings 
in  the  city  and  county  systems  found 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  on  the  six 
months'  constitutional  school  term.  For 
this  purpose,  as  a  part  of  the  necessary 
expense  of  the  schools,  and  without  a 
vote  of  the  people,  the  Board  has  au- 
thority   to   appropriate   money    for   the 


purchase  of  school  sites.  Since  it  is  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  the  Board  Of 
County  Commissioners  to  provide  the 
sites  for  county  and  city  school  buildings 
when  the  same  are  found  toibe  necessary 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  six  months'  con- 
stitutional school  term,  it  is  thought 
that  the  Board  of  County  Commission- 
ers has  a  clear  legal  right  to  convey  to 
a  county  or  city  Board  of  Education  to 
be  used  for  school  purposes  any  land 
which  the  county  may  already  own 
either  for  a  price  or  without  considera- 
tion, provided  the  land  so  conveyed  is 
not  necessary  for  some  other  public 
county  use. 

It  is  my  view  a  vocational  education 
school  provided  for  by  Article  27,  Chap- 
ter 115  of  the  General  Statutes  is  a 
part  of  the  public  school  system  to  the 
same  extent  as  are  other  parts  of  the 
public  school  program.  You  state  that 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  county  to 
provide  the  funds  with  which  to  con- 
struct the  building  in  question.  I  note 
that  the  1957  Appropriation  Act  (Chap- 
ter 1342,  p  1435)  appropriates  to  the 
Budget  Bureau  the  sum  of  $500,000  for 
area  vocational  technical  schools.  I  am 
advised  by  ,  Director  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  that  this  amount 
will  be  used  for  equipment  and  opera- 
tion of  the  schools  but  that  the  counties 
will  be  called  upon  to  provide  the  build- 
ings and  sites. 

Answering  your  question  directly,  it 
is  the  view  of  this  office  that  the 
County  Commissioners  are  authorized 
to  provide  funds  for  the  building  and 
site  of  an  area  vocational  technical 
school  to  the  same  extent  that  they  are 
authorized  to  provide  the  building  and 
site  for  any  other  building  to  be  used 
as  part  of  the  public  school  system. — 
Attorney  General.  July  2.  1958. 

Schools;  Authority  of  County  or 
City  Board  of  Education  to  take 
Liability  Insurance  on  Automobiles 
used  in  Driver  Training   Program. 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Carroll,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  has  forwarded  to  this  of- 
fice for  reply  your  letter  of  xVugust  1. 
In  your  letter  you  refer  to  Public  Bulle- 
tin 2S8,  issued  by  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  to  the  pro- 
visions of  G.S.  153-53.  You  state  thai 
on  the  basis  of  an  opinion  from  this 
office  under  date  of  September  17,  1950. 

the  City  Board  of  Education 

has  not  undertaken  to  provide  coverage 
(Cont'd    on   page    16) 
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LOOKING  BACK 


Five  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  September,  1953) 
Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  a  member 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction since  1920,  died  the  evening 
of  May  8  at  his  home  in  Raleigh. 

T.  T.  Murphy,  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Pender  County,  this  year 
will  complete  his  fiftieth  year  of  serv- 
ice in  the  public  schools  of  North 
Carolina. 

Ten  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  Scnool  Bulletin,  September,  1948) 
State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Er- 

vin  has  announced  the  following  new 
staff  members  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction:  Madeline 
Tripp,  Minnie  Ruth  Lawrence  (Wood- 
son), J.  P.  Freeman,  John  Collins 
Noe,  Mary  Hines  Leonard,  and  Ruth 
Blackman  Ferguson. 

Because  of  the  polio  epidemic 
throughout  the  State,  the  Superinten- 
dent's Conference  scheduled  to  be 
held  this  year  at  Mars  Hill  College 
August  11,  12  and  13  was  cancelled 
by  State  Superintendent  Clyde  A. 
Erwin. 

New  Superintendents:  W.  V.  Cope, 
Jackson  County;  J.  T.  Biggers,  Per- 
quimans County;  W.  A.  Schilletter, 
Tryon;  and  J.  E.  Honeycutt,  Rocking- 
ham County. 

Fifteen  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  September,  1943) 
Public     School    Superintendent 

Charles  F.  Carroll  announced  today 
that  he  had  received  a  check  from  the 
Federal  Works  Agency  for  the  sum 
of  $5,538  which  represents  the  initial 
grant  from  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  establishment  of  nursery 
schools  in  High  Point. 

Teachers  of  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics  will  open  a  three-day  dis- 
trict conference  in  Statesville  on  Mon- 
day (August  2). 

Twenty  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  September,  1938) 
The  Boone  Conference  of  superin- 
tendents and  administrators  was  a 
success  from  every  standpoint.  The 
programs  were  well  attended;  about 
300  including  more  than  125  superin- 
tendents were  present. 

More  than  4  3,000  men  and  women 
were  enrolled  in  WPA  Community 
Schools  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
past  year,  according  to  a  recently  is- 
sued report  of  the  WPA  Education 
Division. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 

(Cont'd  from  page   15) 

for  any  of  its  trucks  or  other  motor 
vehicles  as  it  feels  that  an  insurance 
policy  affording  prelection  not  only  for 
motor  vehicles  but  for  the  torts  of  per- 
sonnel generally  might  be  too  expensive. 
You  inquire  of  Dr.  Carroll  whether  this 
office  has  issued  an  opinion  modifying 
the  opinion  of  September  17,  1956  as  to 
automobiles  to  be  used  in  the  Driver 
Training  Program. 

So  far  as  I  know  this  office  has  not 
been  called  upon  for  an  opinion  on  the 
specific  question  of  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  for  liability  coverage  on 
automobiles  to  be  used  in  the  Driver 
Training  Program.  G.  S.  20-88.1  sets  up 
the  driver  training  and  safety  educa- 
tion fund  and  authorizes  a  program  of 
driver  training  and  safety  education 
in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  G.  S.  20-313,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  Vehicle  Financial  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1957.  provides  that 
the  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  registered 
in  this  State  who  shall  operate  such  ve- 
hicle or  shall  permit  it  to  be  operated 
without  having  in  full  force  and  effect 
the  financial  responsibility  required  by 
Article  13,  Chapter  20  of  the  General 
Statutes  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. Since  the  Financial  Respon- 
sibility Act  requires  a  certificate  of 
insurance  or  other  type  of  proof  of  re- 
sponsibility in  conformity  with  that 
Act,  it  is  my  view  that  our  courts 
would  construe  the  provisions  of  the 
Financial  Responsibility  Act  and  the 
Driver  Training  Act,  together  with 
G.  S.  115-53  so  as  to  hold  that  a  county 
or  a  city  Board  of  Education  is  autho- 
rized to  provide  liability  coverage  on 
automobiles  to  be  used  in  the  Driver 
Training  Program  without  waiving  gov- 
ernmental immunity  for  the  torts  of 
other  employees  of  the  county  or  city 
Board  of  Education.  To  the  extent 
stated  above,  our  letter  of  September 
17,  1956,  is  modified.— Attorney  Gen- 
eral, August  7,  1958. 


Errata 

In  the  April.  1958  issue  of  the  Public 
School  Bulletin,  in  an  item  entitled, 
"Tripp  Appointed  to  ASCD  Commis- 
sion; Other  Tarheels  Attend  Seattle 
Meeting,"  the  name  of  Miss  Mytrolene 
L.  Graye,  principal  in  High  Point, 
should  have  been  used  instead  of  Elsie 
Allen  King,  classroom  teacher  from 
High  Point.  Miss  Graye,  not  Miss  King, 
attended  the  Seattle  meeting  and  par- 
ticipated in  study  group  dealing  with 
science  in  the  elementary  school. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 


Durlvun.  What  could  prove  to  be 
the  most  signifiicant  segregation 
story  in  the  state  begins  here  Wed- 
nesday (Aug.  5)  with  pre-trial  hear- 
ings on  the  charges  of  two  Durham 
Negro  mothers  that  the  entire  con- 
cept of  limited  school  integration  is 
illegal.  Wilmington  Star  News,  Aug. 
1. 

Wake.  Wake  County  School  Super- 
intendent Fred  Smith  recommends 
consolidation  of  Wendell,  Rolesville, 
Knightdale  and  Wakelon  schools  at 
the  August  meeting  of  the  Wake 
County  Board  of  Education  held  in 
Raleigh.  Wendell  Goldleaf  Farmer, 
August  14. 

Anson.  A  top-notch  high  school  op- 
eration is  being  planned  by  the  Anson 
County  Board  of  Education  at  the 
site  of  Consolidated  High  School  No. 
1  on  the  Baggan  property  northwest 
of  Wadesboro.  Wadesboro  Record, 
August  14. 

Chapel  Hill.  More  than  50  teacher 
coordinators  will  be  here  tomorrow 
for  the  beginning  of  four  days  of  dis- 
cussion on  distributive  education.  Ra- 
leigh Times,  August  18. 

Winston-Salem.  Three  Negro  stu- 
dents were  assigned  to  previously  all- 
white  Easton  Elementary  School  yes- 
terday by  the  Winston-Salem  City 
School  Board.  Winston-Salem  Jour- 
nal, August  19. 

Rutherford.  A  final  okay  has  been 
given  to  a  proposed  $432,232  con- 
solidated high  school  to  serve  stu- 
dents now  enrolled  at  Tri-High,  Har- 
ris and  Cliffside,  according  to  J.  J. 
Tarlton,  Rutherford  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  Forest  City 
Courier,  August  11. 

Duplin.  A  safety  meeting  for  all 
Duplin  County  school  bus  drivers  will 
be  held  on  Friday  morning,  August 
22,  at  9:00  o'clock  in  the  Kenansville 
auditorium,  it  was  announced  today 
by  Superintendent  of  Duplin  County 
Schools,  O.  P.  Johnson  of  Kenans- 
ville.  Wallace  Enterprise,  August  11. 

Rockingham.  The  new  Rocking- 
ham County  School  bus  garage  will 
be  dedicated  at  2  p.m.  today.  Win- 
ston-Salem Journal,  August  21. 

Oxford.  Three  dozen  men  and 
women  from  Oxford  stores  yesterday 
were  "graduated"  from  the  sales  in- 
stitute conducted  at  Hotel  Oxford  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction through  arrangements  with 
the  Merchants  Bureau  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Oxford  Ledger, 
August  15. 
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State's  First  Share  of  New  Federal  Funds 
Amounts  to  More  Than  a  Million  Dollars 

North    Carolina    may   receive    more  1.  For  strengthening  science,  mathe- 

than  $1,000,000  a9  its  share  of  the  first  matics   and    modern    foreign   language 

appropriation  of  $40  million  under  the  instruction — 

National    Defense    Education    Act    of         Equipment    $067,548 

1958.  Administration    30,234 

This  new  law  recently  passed  by  Con-         Non-profit  private  schools  6,415 

gress  provides  for  a  four-year  program  2.  For  guidance,  counseling. 

with  appropriations  totalling   approxi-  and  testing $159,000 

mately  $420  million  to  the  schools  of  the  3   For  area  vocational  education 

nation.    The  State's  share  in  this  pro-  programs  $159,000 

gram  could  be  about  $15  million.    This  .                                  "           ■ 

year's  authorization  for  schools  of  less  4"  For  improvement  of  statistical 

than  college  grade  is  more  than  $3%  SemCeS'  betw6en  $2°'000  *?*. 

million,  but  only  slightly  more  than  a  $50,000 
million  was  appropriated  by  the  Con- 

gress  Gibson  Becomes  Chairman 

Under   provisions  of   the  Act,   these  e*   *      T       *L       I     /■>              • 

funds      have      been      authorized     for  Mate    leXtDOOK  Commission 

strengthening  instruction  in  science,  Superintendent  A.  B.  Gibson  of  Lau- 
mathematics  and  modern  foreign  lang-  rillburg  was  sworn  in  as  a  new  member 
uage,  guidance  and  counseling,  identi-  of  fne  gtate  Textbook  Commission, 
fying  and  encouraging  able  students,  Monday,  August  25,  in  Governor  Hodges- 
vocational  education  programs,  and  sta-  officei  aml-  ghortlv  thereafter  was 
tistical  services.  In  addition  to  this  di-  nametl  chairman  of  the  Commission, 
rect  aid  to  the  public  schools,  funds  will  Mr  Gibson  succeeds  Dr  L  E.  Ready 
be  provided  to  students  enrolled  in  who  is  servini?  as  director  of  the  State- 
higher  education  institutions  and  to  wide  Curriculum  Studv. 
non-profit  private  schools.  A  graduate  of  Duke  University,  Mr. 

Referring  specifically   to  terms   and  Gibson    has    been    superintendent    in 

conditions    accompanying    the   Federal  Laurinburg  for  seventeen  years ;  he  has 

aid,   Superintendent  Carroll   said  that  been  active  in  his  hometown  in  civic, 

Congress  appears  to  have  been  very  de-  religious,  and  educational  affairs.    He 

termined  to  prohibit  interference  with  is  recognized  throughout  the  State  as 

local  control  of  schools.    "I  am  confi-  an   outstanding  educational   leader  — 

dent,"_  said  Dr.    Carroll,    "that   U.    S.  well-informed,  forthright,  and  determ- 

Commissioner  of   Education   Lawrence  ined.   He  has  served  as  co-chairman  of 

Derthick  will  insist  that  all  interpre-  the  NCEA   legislative   committee,  and 

tations  of  the  legislation  conform  with  lias  held  numerous  other  offices  in  the 

this  apparent  intent  of  the  Congress.  To  superintendents'     association,     in     the 

date  I  have  observed  nothing  connected  NCEA,   and  in  other   professional   or- 

with  this  new  program  that  involves  ganizations. 

the  segregration  issue.  Of  course,  any  The  State  is  to  he  congratulated  upon 
and  all  participation  by  states  and  lo-  the  excellent  leadership  which  can  he 
cal  communities  is  completely  optional,  expected  from  the  new  chairman  of  the 
and  if  any  requirement  of  an  objec-  Textbook  Commission.  Mr.  Gibson 
tional  nature  should  arise  at  any  time  comes  to  this  new  responsibility  well- 
there  is  no  obligation  to  accept  the  prepared  in  mind  and  heart  to  render 
money  in  question."  the  pupils,  teachers,  and-  parents  of  the 

Included  in  the  breakdown  for  North  State  a  most  valuable  service.  Hats  off, 

Carolina  out  of  the   first   $40  million  Superintendent     Gibson,    for    another 

appropriated  were:  well-deserved  recognition. 


Report  Outlines  Program 
For  Talented  Students 

Tlie  million  and  a  half  academically 
talented  students  now  in  our  high 
schools  need  more  challenging  classes  to 
make  the  most  of  their  abilities. 

This  is  the  major  recommendation  of 
200  top  educators  as  reported  in  a  new 
National  Education  Association  (NEA) 
report  titled,  "Finding  and  Educating 
the  Academically  Talented  Student." 

The  NEA  report  is  the  result  of  a  spe- 
cial year-long  project  on  academically 
talented  high  school  students.  This  re- 
port contains  the  final  results  of  an  in- 
vitational conference  of  200  educators 
held  in  Washington  in  February. 

These  are  the  recommendations  for 
educating  the  academically  talented — 
the  top  15  to  20  percent  of  the  high 
school  population : 

1.  A  solid  four-year  high  school 
course  of  the  academic  subjects — 
English,  science,  mathematics, 
modern  foreign  langauges.  and  so- 
cial studies.  Students  should  be 
grouped  in  classes  with  others  of 
like  ability.  That  is,  a  top  student 
in  math  would  study  with  other 
superior  students.  If  he  is  only 
average  in  English,  he  would  study 
English  in  a  regular  class. 

2.  A  rigorous  counseling  program, 
with  guidance  based  on  aptitude 
and  /or  intelligence  test  scores  and 
school  records.  "The  eighth  grade 
marks  a  crucial  point — the  period 
of  the  student's  life  in  which  criti- 
cal choices  are  made  .  .  .»'  the 
NEA  report  states. 

3.  Special  provisions  within  tlie  regu- 
lar high  school  for  advanced  work. 
Talented  students  should  take  ex- 
tra courses  in  summer  school,  such 
as  creative  writing.  An  advanced 
placement  program  should  be  in  ef- 
fect in  many  schools  to  allow  tal- 
ented students  to  enter  college 
with  credit  toward  graduation  al- 
ready established. 

4.  Advanced  academic  work  for  tal- 
ented students  on  a  lower  grade 
level.  For  example,  ninth  grade 
algebra  should  be  available  to  su- 
perior students  in  tii<>  eighth  grade. 


I  de  not  recall  a  time  when  the  climate  of  opinion  in  behalf  of  qualitative 
achievement  in  schools  has  been  more  evident  and  favorable  than  now. 
There  is  a  growing  evidence  that  more  parents  want  and  will  support  efforts 
to  "tighten  up"  scholastic  standards  and  requirements.  Teachers  in  increas- 
ing number  say  they  want  and  intend,  above  everything  else,  to  hold  pupils 
to  standards  of  achievement  commensurate  with  the  pupils'  abilities  and 
interests.  Most  pupils  have  been  ready  and  willing  all  the  time  to  respond 
to  genuinely  challenging  and  thorough  instruction,  because  it  is  instinctive 
with  normal  children  to  want  to  be  held  to  high  level  accomplishment.  With 
these  three  essential  elements  present— parent  interest,  teacher  desire,  and 
pupil  willingness— the  instructional  program  in  a  given  school  cannot  fail 
to  improve.  Obviously,  if  one  or  more  of  these  elements  does  not  exist,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  each  of  us  to  help  produce  it. 


Calendar 

of  Professional  Meetings, 

Conferences,  Workshops,  institutes 

October  24  

...United  Nations  Day 

October  26-28  

...Conference  Family  Life  Council,  Raleigh 

October  31-Nov.  1  .... 

...State  Guidance  Conference,  Davidson  College, 

Davidson 

October  31-Nov.  1  .... 

...Conference  on  Mathematics  for  High   School 

Teachers,  Chapel  Hill 

November  2-8  

...National  Children's  Book  Week 

Raleigh 

November  6-7  

...N.  C.   College   Conference,  Durham 

...Veterans  Day — State  Holiday 
...American  Education  Week 

November  9-15  

November  16-18  

...Annual  Conference  State   Supervisors,   Southern 

Pines 

November  16-20 

..American   School  Food   Service  Association, 

Philadelphia 

November  27  

...Thanksgiving  Day 

November  27-29  

...Annual    Meeting   National   Council   for  the  Social 

Studies.  San  Francisco 

December  4-6  

...State  Meeting,   NCAHPER,   Woman's  College, 

Greensboro 

December  26-30  

...Meeting  National  Association  of  Biology  Teachers, 

Washington 
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The  power  of  applying  attention, 
steady  and  undissipated,  to  a  single 
object,  is  the  sure  mark  of  a  superior 
genius — Chesterfield. 

Knowledge  is  the  only  instrument 
of  production  that  is  not  subject  to 
diminishing  returns — J.  M.  Clark. 


A  teacher  affects  eternity;  he  can 
never  tell  where  his  influence  stops. 
■ — Henry  Adams. 

All  life  is  an  experiment.  The 
more  experiments  you  make  the  bet- 
ter— Emerson. 


The  real  price  of  everything  is  the 
toil  and  trouble  of  acquiring  it. 

— Adam  Smith. 


It  takes  nearly   as  much   ability 

to  know  how  to  profit  by  good  advice 

as  to  know  how  to  act  for  one's  self. 

— Rochefoucauld. 


In    the   mountains  of   truth  you 
never  climb  in  vain. 

— Friedrich  JNietzche. 


If  you  wish  to  be  held  in  esteem, 
you  must  associate  only  with  those 
who  are  estimable — Bruyere. 

Many  a  man's  tongue  shakes  out 
his  master's  undoing — Shakespeare. 

"Careful  with  fire"  is  good  ad- 
vice we  know.  "Careful  with  words'' 
is  times  doubly  so — Will  Carleton. 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom 
lingers — Tennvson. 


Lost  time  is  never  found  again. 

— Aughey. 

"There  is  nothing  so  unequal  as 
the  equal  treatment  of  unequals." 

—Charles  E.  Bish. 


"A  frill  is  only  a  frill  when  it  per- 
tains to  a  course  taken  at  the  wrong- 
time  by  the  wrong  student." 

— Charles  E.  Bish 


"When  the  people  who  elect  school 
board  members  want  schools  to 
change,  they  will  change." 

—Charles  E.  Bish 


home- 


"Quality    education 
grown  product." 

—Charles  F.  Carroll. 
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"North  Carolina  teenagers  are  far 
better  informed  than  some  of  their 
elders  realize.  When  the  occasion 
arises,  they  can  demonstrate  a  sur- 
prising mature,  understanding  of  the 
affairs  of  their  communities." 

This  statement  was  made  by  the 
News  and  Observer  with  particular 
reference  to  its  recent  news  writing 
contest.  The  writings  of  two  of  the 
top  contestants  were  presented  as  ex- 
amples of  "better  informed"  teen- 
agers. One  of  these  articles  described 
the  consolidation  program  of  high 
schools  in  Duplin  County.  The  other 
described  the  changing  economic 
conditions  taking  place  in  the  Coop- 
ers community  of  Nash  County. 

We  are  aware  that  these  are  just 
two  examples.  There  are  many  more 
such  examples  of  "better  informed" 
youth  from  other  communities  of 
North  Carolina.  The  annual  Science 
Talent  Search  conducted  each  year 
produces  other  examples  of  better  in- 
formed teenagers.  And  there  are  still 
many  more  that  do  not  come  to  the 
notice  of  the  public.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  boys  and  girls  have 
demonstrated  an  ability  far  beyond 
what  manv  elders  think. 


STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  GOVERNOR 

WHEREAS,  the  year  1958  marks  the  oue  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  in  the  City  of  Raleigh  of  Andrew  Johnson,  seven- 
teenth President  of  the  United  States;  and 

WHEREAS,  Andrew  Johnson,  long  misunderstood  and  vilified  by  his 
political  enemies,  has  now  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
courageous  and  able  of  all  our  Presidents,  serving  during  a  period  of  great 
stress  and  crisis  in  the  years  just  following  the  War  Between  the  States ; 
and 

WHEREAS,  plans  are  being  made  to  celebrate  throughout  North 
Carolina  a  special  day  in  honor  and  memory  of  this  great  President. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  LUTHER  H.  HODGES,  by  virtue  of  the 
power  invested  in  me,  as  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  do  hereby  desig- 
nate October  31,  1958,  as  Andrew  Johnson  Day  and  urge  all  our  citizens, 
and  especially  the  teachers  and  students  in  our  public  schools,  to  ob- 
serve this  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  commemoration  of  this 
North  Carolinian  who  rose  to  the  highest  position  the  Nation  has  to 
offer. 

IN  WITNESS  THEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  be  affixed  this 
thirteenth  day  of  October,  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-Eight. 

E.  L.  Rankin,  Jr.  Luther  H.  Hodges 

Private  Secretary  Governor 


Bequest  *la  Aid  Ban^cUn  Piice* 


Siudenti 


GUaitifisUf  Scene 

The  high  school  map  of  the  State 
is  being  re-made.  Larger  school 
plants  are  being  provided  in  a  num- 
ber of  counties.  School  names  with 
prefixes  Worth,  South,  East,  West 
and  Central  are  getting  more  com- 
mon. These  names  indicate  a  larger 
type  school,  serving  a  particular 
area  of  a  county.  They  also  indicate 
that  the  offerings  are  greater.  Boys 
and  girls  who  formerly  pursued  the 
minimum  of  courses  may  now  in 
these  larger  schools  pursue  other 
subjects.  If  their  work  is  satisfac- 
tory, they  can  take  courses  counting 
up  to  20  units  instead  of  the  bare  16 
units  required  for  graduation  from 
high  school.  Such  educational  ad- 
vantages should  be  instrumental  in 
giving  a  better  educational  founda- 
tion to  all  boys  and  girls  striving  for 
a  high  school  education  as  well  as  to 
those  planning  a  college  education. 

OCTOBER,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-EIGHT 


The  professional  library  of  Dr. 
W.  E.  Rosenstengel  was  left  to  the 
TJNfC  School  of  Education  library, 
according  to  provisions  of  his  will. 
Books,  papers,  and  files  which  have 
possible  value  for  students  majoring 
in  education  will  be  catalogued  in 
the  school's  library. 

Dr.  Rosenstengel,  a  native  of  Mis- 
souri, came  to  Worth  Carolina  more 
than  fifteen  years  ago;  and  during 
his  stay  in  Chapel  Hill  became  an 
outstanding  and  influential  figure  in 
public  education.  His  courses  in  ed- 
ucation administration,  supervision, 
finance,  and  community  relations 
have  been  a  positive  force  in  improv- 
ing administration  throughout  the 
State.  The  provision  that  his  per- 
sonal library  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  students  in  education  is  com- 
pletely typical  of  his  generosity  and 
his  determination  that  progress  con- 
tinually be  made  in  the  area  of 
teacher  preparation. 

Officially,  Dr.  Rosenstengcl's  li- 
brary was  left  to  the  University  of 
North  Carolina;  in  reality,  it  was 
bequeathed  to  prospective  students  in 


Public  Education  is  being  ob- 
tained at  a  bargain  price  in  Worth 
Carolina.  The  children  of  the  State 
are  getting  their  education  at  a  cost 
of  about  17  cents  an  hour  per  child 
or  about  $1.00  per  day.  This  is  a 
bargain.  "We  pay  more  than  17  cents 
for  a  pack  of  cigarettes,  a  gallon  of 
gas,  a  milkshake,  or  a  sandwich. 
Public  education  costs  so  little  in 
comparison. 

Of  the  17  cents  an  hour  per  child 
paid  for  public  education,  the  State 
provides  14  cents  while  the  local  unit 
provides  3  cents.  In  addition,  the  lo- 
cal unit  provides  for  other  school 
costs,  such  as  buildings  and  debt 
service. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is 
requesting  the  General  Assembly  to 
raise  the  State's  part  of  the  cost  by 
about  2  cents  an  hour,  to  16  cents. 
Even  then  the  price  paid  for  public 
education  would  be  below  the  na- 
tional average  of  33  cents. 


administration,  an  area  which  he 
firmly  believed  must  be  continually 
strengthened. 


N.  C.  Educators  Predict  Specific  Changes 
In  Public  Schools  During  Next  Ten  Years 


Eight  school  superintendents  and  one 
college  professor  dipped  into  the  im- 
mediate future  during  the  summer  con- 
ference of  superintendents  at  Mars  Hill 
and  predicted  some  of  the  changes 
which  would  likely  take  place  in  public- 
education  during  the  next  ten  years. 
Participants  were  requested  to  exclude 
comments  about  improvements  in  phys- 
ical facilities  and  in  salaries;  except 
for  these  restrictions  the  Held  was  wide 
open. 

Taking  part  in  this  phase  of  the  195S 
summer  conference  were  superinten- 
dents Charles  H.  Chewning ;  E.  C.  Sipe ; 
J.  H.  Knox ;  Hunter  Huss ;  E.  S.  Simp- 
son; Jason  B.  Deyton ;  J.  G.  Hagaman  ; 
Junius  H.  Rose;  and  Professor  Guy  B. 
Phillips. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  com- 
ments during  this  symposium  pertained 
to  the  improvement  of  instruction.  Out- 
standing among  these  comments  were 
those  which  emphasized  the  necessity 
for  better  preparation  programs,  includ- 
ing apprenticeship  teaching  following 
graduation ;  and  the  necessity  for  more 
pre-school  planning.  Four  superinten- 
dents stressed  the  need  for  more  experi- 
mentation ;  and  three  indicated  the  need 
for  teachers  with  more  zeal,  dedication, 
and  pride  in  their  work.  Emphasis  was 
likewise  placed  on  non-teaching  elemen- 
tary principals,  fewer  distractions  in 
the  school  day,  more  and  better  super- 
vision, reduction  in  teacher  load,  and 
more  guidance  and  counseling. 

One  superintendent  stated  that  the 
entering  age  for  pupils  should  he  based 
on  mental  readiness,  and  another  sug- 
gested the  advisability  of  ungraded  sec- 
tions in  the  primary  grades.  Emphasis 
on  studying  and  its  respectability  was 
mentioned  more  than  once  as  was  the 
need  for  improvement  in  the  content  of 
independent  courses.  The  opportunity 
and  necessity  for  continuous  in-service 
training  was  also  stressed  along  with 
more  modern  methods  and  materials, 
longer  school  terms,  ways  of  helping 
slow  pupils  succeed,  the  need  for  more 
special  education  teachers,  emphasis  on 
individual  standards  in  high  schools, 
and  improved  marking  systems.  One 
of  the  most  convincing  statements  made! 
during  the  symposium  was  a  paraphrase 
of  Emerson:  "Everyone  has  the  need 
for  someone  who  can  help  him  do  what, 
he  can  do." 

Superintendents  also  stressed  the 
growing  need  for  local  interest  in  cur- 
riculum improvement,  more  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  public  in 


matters  pertaining  to  education,  and 
more  community  participation  and  lay 
responsibility  in  school  affairs. 

Looking  at  themselves  more  or  less 
critically,  superintendents  likewise  sug- 
gested the  need  for  a  new  concept  of 
leadership  in  their  profession,  the  need 
for  improved  interpretation,  improved 
ethical  practices,  and  more  emphasis 
on  school  objectives.  Superintendents 
cited  the  need  for  leadership  character- 
ized by  intelligent  aggressiveness,  in- 
spiration, and  vision. 

Miscellaneous  remarks  cited  the  need 
for  few  regulations  from  the  Southern 
Association,  better  school  districts, 
more  consolidation,  independent  school 
boards,  more  funds  from  local  sources, 
and  less  power  in  the  hands  of  com- 
missioners. 

In  summarizing  the  symposium.  Pro- 
fessor Guy  B.  Phillips  stressed  the  ab- 
solute necessity  for  outstanding  leader- 
ship on  the  part  of  superintendents  if 
public  education  is  to  achieve  the  goals 
suggested  by  those  participating  in  the 
program. 


Annua!  English  Institute 
Held  In  Greenville 

English  teachers  in  the  Northeastern 
counties  of  the  State  held  their  twelfth 
annual  institute  at  East  Carolina  Col- 
lege, July  1. 

Speakers  for  the  program  included 
Director  C.  W.  Phillips  of  the  North 
Carolina  Television  In-School  Experi- 
ment ;  Dr.  John  Fisher  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity ;  Mrs.  Joyce  Zeh,  Greenville 
teacher ;  and  Rachel  Y.  Mullins  and 
William  T.  Norris,  Jr.,  East  Carolina 
freshmen.  Mrs.  Zeh  and  the  college 
freshmen  opened  the  program  with  a 
discussion  on  teaching  and  learning 
English.  Their  talks  provided  a  basis 
for  the  form  which  followed  in  which 
various  members  served  as  participants. 

Mr.  Phillips  reviewed  the  television 
in-service  experiment  and  answered 
questions  concerning  its  usefulness. 

"Beowulf  and  the  Sutton  Hoo  Treas- 
ure" was  Dr.  Fishers  topic  at  the  illu- 
strated lecture. 

More  than  50  English  teachers  from 
northeastern  counties  and  the  East 
Carolina  summer  school  attended  this 
institute. 


More  Time  To  Teach-More  Time  To  Learn 


Responding  to  the  current  interest  in 
promoting  higher  academic  standards, 
especially  at  the  secondary  school  level, 
Dr.  Calvin  Grieder,  professor  of  school 
administration  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  proposes  lengthening  the 
school  year  to  200  teaching  days. 

In  an  article  in  the  August  issue  of 
The  Nation's  Schools,  Dr.  Grieder  states 
that  "the  main  business  of  teachers  is 
teaching  and  the  main  business  of  chil- 
dren and  youth,  in  addition  to  simply 
growing  up,  is  going  to  school." 

The  200-day  school  year  that  should 
be  adopted,  writes  Dr.  Grieder,  would 
include  a  five-hour  day  for  the  elemen- 
tary grades  and  a  seven-hour  day  for 
junior  and  senior  high  schools.  "As 
part  of  the  proposal,  it  is  suggested  that 
ALL  school  activities  be  scheduled  dur- 
ing the  regular  school  day,  including 
athletic  practice,  play  rehearsals  and 
music  groups."  One  consideration  for 
this,  according  to  Dr.  Grieder,  is  "the 
education  of  overemphasis  on  activities 
and  more  emphasis  on  the  curricular 
program." 

Two  school  year  plans  are  submitted 
— one  for  two  semesters  and  one  for 
four  terms  (exclusive  of  conventions 
and  holidays),  Dr.  Grieder  preferring 
the  latter. 


The  suggested  two-semester  program 
as  shown  in  the  article  would  run  from 
August  18,  1958  to  January  23,  1959; 
and  from  January  27,  1959  to  June  23. 
1959.  Summer  vacation  would  run  S 
weeks  with  2  days  for  Thanksgiving 
and  2  weeks  for  Christmas. 

The  suggested  four-term  program 
proposed  by  Dr.  Grieder  would  run 
from  August  18,  1958  to  October  31, 
1958 ;  November  10,  1958  to  January  30, 
1959;  February  9,  1959  to  April  17, 
1959 ;  and  April  27,  1959  to  July  3,  1959. 
After  each  of  the  first  three  terms  there 
would  be  a  one-week  vacation.  Two 
days  would  be  given  for  Thanksgiving, 
8  days  for  Christmas  and  the  summer 
vacation  under  this  program  would  ex- 
tend approximately  seven  weeks. 

Necessarily  there  are  financial  consid- 
erations to  be  met,  the  most  important 
being  personnel  costs.  Dr.  Grieder  feels 
"a  new  salary  and  pay  scale  should  be 
worked  out  to  the  mutual  satisfaction, 
so  far  as  possible,  of  all  parties,  and 
with  regard  for  the  districts  ability  to 
pay." 

Dr.  Grieder  concludes  that  "the  per- 
sonal convenience  of  neither  pupils  nor 
teachers  should  be  given  much  weight 
in  making  decisions  on  the  school  year 
and  the  school  day." 
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College  Days  Scheduled 
In  79  High  Schools 

College  days  have  been  scheduled  in 
79  high  schools  between  September  29 
and  January  16,  according  to  Ella  Ste- 
phens Barrett,  director  of  guidance 
services  for  the  State.  On  these  days 
visiting  college  personnel  work  in  close 
cooperation  with  local  administrators, 
teachers,  and  counselors  in  helping  pu- 
pils become  better  acquainted  with  the 
specific  purposes  and  strengths  of  the 
several  colleges  represented. 

Programs  usually  begin  in  the  morn- 
ing and  continue  from  two  to  five  hours. 
Three  college-day  programs  have  been 
scheduled  for  evening  hours. 

High  School  Is  Place 
To  Study  Mathematics 

The  place  to  study  high  school  mathe- 
matics is  in  high  school — not  college. 

This  was  the  consensus  of  educators 
who  were  asked  whether  remedial 
mathematics  courses  in  college  are  an 
answer  to  poor  preparation  in  mathe- 
matics in  high  school. 

An  Office  of  Education  bulletin  sum- 
marizing recent  studies  on  this  and 
scores  of  other  questions  concerning 
the  teaching  of  mathematics  said : 

"The  remedial  programs  seem  to  be 
helpful  to  some  pupils,  but  no  study 
shows  that  the  college  freshman  re- 
ceives, through  a  short  remedial  mathe- 
matics course,  a  desirable  foundation 
in  high  school  mathematics." 

The  summary,  entitled  "Analysis  of 
Research  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathe- 
matics 1955  and  1956,"  reviews  studies 
made  in  about  350  colleges,  with  the  co 
operation  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics. 

The  key  factor  in  the  teaching  of 
mathematics  is  still  the  teacher,  the 
study  shows. 

"The  various  physical  devices  for 
teaching  mathematics  seem  to  make 
only  a  small  contribution,"  the  report 
states.  "More  important  than  the  de- 
vice is  the  skill  of  the  teacher  in  using 
it." 

One  of  the  studies  showed  "no  signifi- 
cant differences  in  achievement"  when 
high  school  students  were  taught  mathe- 
matics in  small  groups  but  did  reveal 
"a  most  significant  difference  in  pupil 
achievement  under  the  various  teachers 
in  the  experiment." 

Copies  of  the  73-page  report  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  at  25  cents 
each. 


Cooperative  Action  in  Johnston  County 
Results  in  Elementary  Science  Bulletin 


Teachers  and  principals  from  seven- 
teen elementary  schools  in  Johnston 
County,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Eloise  Eskridge,  have  prepared  a  58- 
page  bulletin  on  the  teaching  of  science 
in  the  primary  grades.  A  total  of  13S 
teachers,  as  well  as  a  number  of  consul- 
tants, participated  in  this  project,  which 
actually  had  its  inception  five  years 
ago.  The  bulletin  is  dedicated  to  the 
late  Dr.  James  S.  Tippett. 

"This  bulletin,"  according  to  its  pref- 
ace, "is  the  culmination  of  genuine  and 
enthusiastic  interest  on  the  part  of 
Johnston  County  educators  in  improv- 
ing the  instruction  of  science  at  the  pri- 
mary level  .  .  .  The  experiences  which 
have  resulted  in  this  bulletin  have 
caused  teachers  to  become  more  alert 
as  to  their  responsibilities  and  more 
professional  in  their  outlooks.  Teaching 
and  learning  in  Johnston  County  defin- 
itely will  be  on  a  higher  plane  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  cooperative  effort." 

The  bulletin,  entitled  We  Wonder! 
We  Ponder!,  is  built  around  specific 
scientific  concepts  concerning  the 
weather ;  the  seasons ;  plants ;  animals  ; 
rocks  and  soil;  magnets  and  electric- 
ity; machines;  sun,  moon,  and  stars; 
sound  and  light;  changes;  and  land, 
water,  and  air.  Concepts  relative  to 
these  several  areas  which  are  appropri- 
ate to  grades  one,  two,  and  three — as 
well  as  suitable  activities  in  each  of 
these  areas  for  each  of  these  grade  lev- 
els constitute  the  major  portion  of  this 
bulletin. 

Emphases  throughout  the  bulletin  are 
on  wonder ;  conservation  and  safety ; 
teacher-pupil  planning;  activities,  ex- 
ploring and  reacting  to  environment ; 
keeping  accurate  records ;  audio-visual 
aids;  variety  of  approaches;  pupil  re- 
sponsibility ;  continuity ;  and  evalua- 
tion. Research  techniques  appropriate 
for  primary  pupils  are  stressed  through- 
out the  publication. 

Specific  suggestions  for  making  trips 
are  also  included  in  the  bulletin,  as  are 
ideas  for  evaluation  on  the  part  of  pu- 
pils and  teachers.  A  bibliography  for 
teachers  is  likewise  included ;  there  is 
also  a  bibliography  for  pupils. 

Consultants  who  assisted  with  the 
continuing  research,  planning,  writing, 
and  editing  this  bulletin  include  Dr. 
Glenn  Blough  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation; Dr.  John  G.  Navarra,  East 
Carolina  College ;  E.  S.  Simpson,  super- 
intendent Johnston  County  schools  ;  and 
Dr.  Vester  M.  Mulhollaud,  Department 
of  Public  Instruction, 


This  bulletin  in  indeed  a  credit  to  all 
those  in  Johnston  County  who,  through 
study,  research,  and  deliberation,  have 
participated  in  Us  formulation.  The 
need  to  improve  science  instruction  at 
the  primary  level  prompted  teacher*, 
principals,  and  supervisors  to  icork  co- 
operatively and  persistently  on  a  job 
wMch  everyone  recognized  as  worth  do- 
ing. As  a  result,  the  job  was  superbly 
done;  and  science  teaching  in  Johnston 
County  can  never  be  the  same  again. 
Those  loho  participated  in  this  worth- 
while effcrrt  will  forever  be  more  alert 
to  and  how  to  cope  with  the  needs  of 
pupils.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
results  of  this  project  will  be  the  con- 
tinuing desire  on  the  part  of  many 
teachers  to  keep  on  growing.  Congratu- 
lations to  all  those  tvho  are  now  better 
educators  because  of  their  cooperative 
efforts  to  become  better. 

Durham  Parent  Praises 
In-School  TV  Program 

The  in-school  TV  program  now  being 
conducted  "is  our  best  answer  to  'Sput- 
nik,' "  according  to  a  Durham.  North 
Carolina,  parent.  In  a  recent  letter  to 
C.  W.  Phillips,  Director  of  the  In-school 
Television  Experiment,  this  parent 
says: 

"I'm  watching  your  morning  school 
telecast  and  cannot  tear  myself  away. 
As  a  parent  of  four  children,  17,  16, 
9,  and  7  years  old,  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful to  all  educators,  and  administra- 
tors, and  TV  personnel  who  are  mak- 
ing this  marvel  possible.  This  is  what 
we  parents  have  hoped  and  expected 
of  TV.  You  have  come  of  age,  and 
we  are  proud  of  you. 

"How  else  can  our  most  gifted 
teachers  reach  thousands  of  students? 
How  else  can  we  hold  the  attention  of 
our  TV-bound  teenagers  ? 

"Here  is  our  best  answer  to  'Sput- 
nik' that  I  have  yet  seen.  Anything  I 
can  do  to  help  out,  or  promote  your 
program  in  any  way,  is  yours  for  the 
asking." 

These  school  programs  include  courses 
in  United  States  History,  World  His- 
tory, General  Science,  and  8th  grade 
Mathematics.  They  originate  with 
WUNC  Channel  4,  and  with  the  help  of 
commercial  television  stations  WSOC. 
WBT,  WSJS,  WLOS,  WNCT.  and 
WITN  are  distributed  throughout  the 
State  to  the  participating  schools  and 
others  unofficially  viewing  these  pro- 
grams, 


OCTOBER,  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  AND   FIFTY-EIGHT 


Curriculum  Study  Sponsors  Research 
On  Best  Practices  in  Each  Subject  Area 


Moving  into  high  gear,  the  State  Cur- 
riculum Study  has  begun  the  publica- 
tion— in  mimeograph  form — of  signifi- 
cant studies  relative  to  the  best  think- 
ing concerning  the  teaching  of  specific 
subject-matter  areas.  Summaries  on 
business  education  and  foreign  lang- 
uages were  released  in  October  ;  reports 
on  other  subject  areas  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  within  the  next  few  mouths, 
according  to  Dr.  I.  Eppes  Ready,  direc- 
tor of  the  Study. 

"The  purpose  of  these  studies,"  de- 
clared Ready,  "is  to  survey  the  best  that 
has  been  written  in  recent  years  con- 
cerning each  subject  area,  to  summarize 
this  in  relatively  brief  form  (not  over 
30  typed  pages  per  subject  area),  and 
to  distribute  this  information  as  widely 
as  interests  dictate.  Such  information 
should  be  immensely  useful  as  local  and 
State  groups  plan  for  improving  the 
curriculum  throughout  North  Carolina." 
Each  study  will  be  accompanied  by  an 
annotated  and  up-to-date  bibliography. 
These  studies  will  be  mailed  to  superin- 
tendents, local  curriculum  coordinators, 
members  of  the  central  committee,  and 
to  others  who  desire  to  have  copies. 

The  survey  of  recent  writings  and 
thinking  on  business  education  was 
done  by  Dr.  James  L.  White,  associate 
professor,  East  Carolina  College.  This 
summary  has  just  been  released.  Mod- 
ern foreign  language  was  studied  by 
Mrs.  Tora  Ladu,  chairman  of  the  mod- 
ern foreign  language  department  at 
Raleigh's  Needham  Broughton  High 
School ;  this,  too,  has  just  been  released. 
Other  studies  ready  for  publication  or 
in  progress  include  the  following  :  Lang- 
uage Arts,  Dr.  Carl  F.  Brown,  Univers- 
ity of  North  Carolina,  elementary  lang- 
uage arts  and  Richard  G.  Walser.  North 
Carolina  State,  secondary  langauge 
arts;  Science,  Dr.  John  G.  Navarra, 
formerly  of  East  Carolina  College,  ele- 
mentary science  and  Dr.  John  B.  Chase. 
Jr..  TJNC,  secondary  science;  Mathe- 
matics, Dr.  Olin  Petty,  Duke  University, 
elementary  mathematics  and  Robert  C. 
Clary,  co-ordinator  of  mathematics. 
Richmond,  Va.,  secondary  mathematics  : 
Social  Studies,  Dr.  Jonathon  C.  Mc- 
Lendon,  elementary  and  secondary  so- 
cial studies;  Home  Economics,  Miss 
Alice  Strawn,  East  Carolina  College; 
Distributive  Education  and  Diversified 
Occupations,  Carl  D.  Whitehurst  and 
Floyd  Gehris,  Lee  Edwards  High 
School,  Asheville;  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education,  Jack  Watts,  director  of  vo- 
cational education,  Roanoke  Rapids; 
Agricultural  Education,  Dr,  Gerald  B. 


James,  North  Carolina  State;  Matura- 
tion and  Readiness,  Mrs.  Eloise  Esk- 
ridge,  supervisor  in  Johnston  County ; 
and  Guidance  and,  Counseling,  Kate 
Parks  Kitchen,  Rocky  Mount  High 
School. 

Areas  yet  unassigned  but  in  which 
studies  will  also  be  made  include  physi- 
cal education,  health,  music,  art,  and 
industrial  arts. 

Congratulations  to  the  Curiculum 
Study  Personnel  for  its  vision  in  mak- 
ing this  preliminary  investigation.  Sum* 
marizing  the  Vest  thinking  in  these 
several  subject-matter  areas  is  indeed 
fundamental  if  intelligent  planning  and 
wise  action  is  to  take  place  in  North 
Carolina.  Effective  dissemination  of 
this  information  should  in  itself  tend 
to  raise  the  quality  of  education  in  the 
State.  As  a  background  for  further 
study  and!  reflection  it  will  instantly  be 
recognized  as  invaluable. 


Half  Beginning  Teachers 
Stop  After  Five  Years 

Half  of  the  young  men  and  women 
who  began  teaching  in  the  United 
States  last  year  expect  to  stop  teach- 
ing within  five  years,  a  nationwide 
sampling  by  the  Office  of  Education 
has  revealed. 

"In  view  of  the  serious  teacher 
shortage,  such  a  high  rate  of  loss 
among  younger  teachers  poses  a  se- 
rious problem,"  Commissioner  of 
Education  Lawrence  G.  Derthick  said 
in  commenting  on  the  survey.  "Not 
only  is  the  country  losing  a  large 
number  of  qualified  teachers  after 
just  a  few  years  of  teaching,  but 
many  young  men  and  women  who 
are  trained  to  teach  fail  to  take 
teaching    positions." 

Thirty  percent  of  those  who  were 
graduated  in  195  6  with  qualification 
to  teach  did  not  enter  the  teaching- 
profession. 


Orientation  Workshops  For  New  Principals 
Sponsored  By  Four  Professional  Groups 


Four  orientation  conferences  for  new 
and  inexperienced  principals  have  been 
scheduled  for  October,  according  to  Dr. 
Vester  M.  Mulholland,  chairman  of  the 
conference  planning  committee.  These 
one-day  workshops,  similar  to  those 
held  last  year,  are  being  sponsored  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  Principals'  Associations, 
and  the  Coordinated  Statewide  Study 
of  Educational  Administration. 

Superintendents  have  reported  125 
new  principals  for  the  current  school 
year.  Conferences  were  held  in  Clinton. 
October  8 ;  Greensboro,  October  9  ;  Mor- 
ganton,  October  15;  and  Chapel  Hill, 
October  22. 

The  morning  sessions  of  these  confer- 
ences were  structured  and  were  similar 
in  each  area.  State  Department  publi- 
cations were  introduced :  reports  for 
which  principals  are  responsible  were 
explained;  and  the  status  of  the  prin- 
cipalship  in  North  Carolina  was  dis- 
cussed. Two  panels  featured  each 
morning  session  also:  "Aspects  of  Or- 
ganization and  Administration  Which 
Are  of  Particular  Significance  to  Be- 
ginning Principals";  and  "Staff  Meet- 
ings and  Other  Approaches  Toward  the 
Continuing  Growth  of  Teachers."  After- 
noon sessions  were  arranged  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  participants. 

Consultants  representing  experienced 
principals,  supervisors,  college  person- 
nel, and  State  Department  personnel  as- 
sisted with  each  workshop. 


Miss  Barrett  Participates 
In  National  Conference 

Ella  Stephens  Barrett,  supervisor  of 
guidance  services  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  was  one  of 
twenty-four  national  leaders  in  guid- 
ance and  counseling  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  a  summer  conference  on  "Coun- 
seling and  Testing"  sponsored  by  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  The  four-day  work- 
shop was  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Purpose  of  the  conference,  according 
to  Miss  Barrett,  was  "to  provide  guide- 
lines for  nation-wide  improvement  and 
expansion  of  testing  and  counseling  in 
the  public  schools." 

During  the  workshop  Miss  Barrett 
worked  with  a  group  of  twelve  people 
in  the  area  of  counseling,  with  Dr. 
Donald  S.  Super  of  Teachers  College. 
Columbia  University,  serving  as  leader 
of  the  group.  Dr.  John  M.  Stalnaker. 
president  of  the  National  Merit  Schol- 
arship Corporation,  served  as  chairman 
of  the  group  studying  the  various 
aspects  of  improving  testing  throughout 
the  nation. 

Reports  from  the  conference,  includ- 
ing recommendations,  will  be  distrib- 
uted to  State  Departments,  universities, 
and  colleges  within  the  near  future. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


Kimel's  Study  Reveals 
In  Role  of  Elementary 

In  an  investigation  entitled  "A  Study 
of  the  Role  of  the  Music  Specialist  in 
the  North  Carolina  Elementary  Schools, 
1950-1957,"  Miss  Doris  Kirael,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  Department, 
attempted  to  determine  how  music  spe- 
cialists operated  during  these  years  and 
what  changes,  if  any,  occurred  during 
this  period  in  their  manner  of  opera- 
tion. The  study  involved  a  survey 
among  elementary  principals  whose 
schools  had  the  services  of  a  music 
specialist.  Dr.  Arnold  Hoffmann  and 
Dr.  Vester  Mulholland  assisted  in  this 
investigation. 

Of  the  375  principals  who  replied  to 
Miss  Kimel's  questionnaire,  37  indicated 
the  employment  of  a  music  specialist 
since  1950-51.  Of  the  schools  employing 
music  specialists  in  1956-57,  the  study 
indicated  that  9%  of  the  specialists 
were  assigned  responsibilities  in  cur- 
ricular  areas  other  than  music. 

Principals  reported  the  following 
trends  and  changes  in  the  functions  of 
the  elementary  music  specialist  between 
1950-51  and  1956-57 : 

O  19%  decrease  in  teaching  music 
lessons  apart  from  other  curricu- 
lar  interests 

•  23%  increase  in  teaching  music 
related  to  social  studies  and  other 
areas  of  the  curriculum 

•  20%  increase  in  helping  the  class- 
room teacher  to  make  plans  for 
enriching  social  studies  and  other 
activities  with  music. 

Principals  also  reported  that  the  pri- 
mary function  of  the  elementary  music 
specialist  continues  to  be  that  of  de- 
veloping assembly  and  other  types  of 
school  programs.  The  study  showed  in- 
dications, however,  of  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  music  specialist  having  to  assume 
total  responsibility  for  this  function. 
Whenever  changes  were  indicated  in  the 
functions  of  the  music  specialist,  prin- 
cipals reported  the  following  factors, 
listed  in  order  of  their  importance,  as 
being  responsible  for  these  changes:  1. 
Realization  of  classroom  teacher  that 
help  is  needed  in  using  music  as  an  aid 
for  developing  classroom  activities ;  2. 
Desire  to  enrich  other  areas  of  the  cur- 
riculum with  music;  3.  An  increase  in 
the  number  of  classrooms ;  and  4.  Shar- 
ing of  music  specialist  with  other 
schools. 

The  study  also  reveals  that  the  in- 
dividual classroom  continues  to  be  the 
most  used  facility  for  teaching  music. 
Principals  indicated  a  trend  toward  us- 
ing the  all-purpose  room  in  addition  to 
the  music  room. 

OCTOBER,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-EIGHT 


Wholesome  Changes 
Music  Specialist 

The  survey  not  only  revealed  changes 
in  scheduling  and  utilizing  the  special- 
ist's time,  but  revealed  other  factors 
which  showed  that  the  specialist  was 
losing  his  identity  with  an  isolated 
music  program  and  was  moving  toward 
a  program  which  was  concerned  with 
other  school  personnel.  This  was  indi- 
cated by  the  reports  of  the  principals 
in  the  following  ways: 

•  19%  increase    in    planning    with 
classroom  teachers 

•  12%  increase    in    planning    with 
principals 

•  12%  increase    in    planning    with 
the  general  supervisor 

9   7%  increase    in    attending    staff 
meetings  of  local  schools. 

Principals  also  indicated  that  music 
materials,  such  as  recordings  and  phon- 
ographs, were  made  more  available  to 
all  school  personnel.  There  was  a  15% 
increase  in  organizing  music  material 
in  the  elementary  libraries. 

From  the  study  of  the  data  collected 
concerning  the  functions  of  the  music 
specialist  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
North  Carolina  between  1950-51  and 
1956-57,  it  appears  that  the  functions  of 
the  music  specialist  have  altered  con- 
siderably during  these  years.  It  was  ap- 
parent in  1956-57  that  there  was  more 
interest  in  utilizing  music  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  regular  classroom  activities 
than  in  1950-51.  As  a  result  of  this 
growing  concept,  music  specialists 
themselves  were  emphasizing  coordi- 
nated activities  much  more  in  1956-57 
than  in  1950-51. 

The  interest  in  music  by  elementary 
school  administrators  and  classroom 
teachers  was  shown  by  the  apparent  de- 
mand for  increased  communication  con- 
cerning music  activities  and  the  greater 
use  of  flexible  scheduling  of  the  music 
specialist  services.  The  increased  avail- 
ability of  music  materials  and  in-serv- 
ice opportunities  in  music  for  classroom 
teachers  during  these  years  indicates 
new  responsibilities  for  the  music  spe- 
cialist. These  findings  suggest  a  definite 
trend  away  from  music-centered  pro- 
grams in  which  the  music  specialist 
operates  in  isolation  from  other  areas 
of  the  curriculum.  This  change  appears 
to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  pre- 
vailing educational  philosophy  which 
seems  to  encourage  the  use  of  music 
and  other  arts  to  enrich  subject  areas 
taught  in  the  elementary  school,  and 
not  by  certain  physical  aspects  of  the 
program,  such  as  the  increased  number 
of  elementary  classroom  and  the  lack 
of  funds. 


Miss  Montague  Makes 
Suggestions  For  Improving 
Elementary  Schools 

Some  suggestions  for  improving  the 
elementary  schools  in  the  area  of  the 
State  over  which  she  is  supervisor  have 
been  made  by  Patsy  Montague,  Super- 
visor of  Elementary  Education,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

These  suggestions,  which  apply  equal- 
ly well  to  all  elementary  schools,  are  : 

•  Review  with  all  teachers  "An  Aid 
in  Self-Evaluation  of  the  Elemen- 
tary School." 

•  Make  cooperative  plans  for  obtain- 
ing and  using  the  necessary  in- 
structional supplies,  equipment, 
and  physical  facilities. 

•  Encourage    all    teachers    to    use 

guidebooks  for  teaching  newly 
adopted  texts.  This  is  absolutely 
essential  for  the  successful  use  of 
these  sharp  new  tools  for  learning. 

•  See  that  all  teachers  have  a  copy 
of  the  State  bulletins  relative  to 
the  teaching  of  the  basic  subjects. 

•  Review  the  regulations  concerning 
use  of  special  teachers  and  make 
every  possible  provision  to  com- 
ply. 

•  Continue  to  make  an  honest  effort 
to  do  everything  possible  to  limit 
the  number  of  children  per 
teacher.  This  is  one  of  our  great- 
est needs. 


The  study  concludes  with  pertinent 
recommendations  for  school  principals, 
general  supervisors,  classroom  teachers, 
music  specialists,  teacher-training  per- 
sonnel, and  certain  professional  organi- 
zations. 

Outstanding  recommendations  include 
the  following :  more  flexible  work  sched- 
ules for  music  specialists ;  improved  dis- 
tribution of  music  materials  ;  more  time 
for  cooperative  efforts  between  music 
specialists  and  classroom  teachers ; 
more  professional  staff  meetings  at 
which  the  place  of  music  in  the  total 
program  is  discussed ;  more  opportuni- 
ties for  professional  visits  by  teachers 
and  music  specialists;  additional  ex- 
perimentation ;  more  cooperative  plan- 
ning among  all  personnel  relative  to 
formulation  of  philosophy  and  policies : 
further  dissemination  of  pertinent  re- 
search findings  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  other  professional  organiza- 
tions; and  closer  liaison  between 
teacher  training  institutions  and  the 
public  schools. 
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Television  Experiment 
According  to  Appraisa 

Indications  from  the  subjective  ap- 
praisal of  the  North  Carolina  In-School 
Television  Experiment,  1957-58,  suggest 
that  for  more  than  7000  pupils,  for 
many  teachers,  and  for  lay  personnel 
as  well  the  project  had  many  values. 

According  10  Charles  Phillips,  direc- 
tor of  the  experiment,  the  following  re- 
sults are  quite  clear :  Pupils  gained  an 
ability  to  take  notes;  they  were  more 
discerning  in  discussion ;  a  larger  body 
of  facts  was  absorbed ;  and  excellent 
attitudes  were  developed.  According  to 
Mr.  Phillius.  who  was  able  to  visit  41 
of  the  43  schools  participating  in  the 
program,  "There  were  no  discipline 
problems  in  the  larger  classes." 

During  1057-58  four  courses  were  of- 
fered :  eleventh-grade  American  history, 
tenth-grade  world  history,  ninth-grade 
genera]  science,  and  eighth-grade  arith- 
metic. This  means  that  the  program  of 
the  hich  school  pupil  was  altered  only 
to  the  extent  that  one  of  his  subjects 
was  taught  partially  by  television. 
Classes  began  September  9  and  contin- 
ued through  May  27. 

Enrollment  varied  among  the  55  tele- 
vision classes  in  the  43  schools  from, 
00  to  216.  Studio  teachers  visited  all 
but  two  of  the  55  classes,  and  "in  every 
instance  there  was  a  fine  spirit  among 
the  students  and  a  feeling  of  closeness 
after  the  teacher  had  visited  in  the 
classroom.  In  order  to  make  visits  to 
classrooms  possible,  either  kinescopes, 
film,  or  resource  people  were  used  for 
the  telecast  in  the  absence  of  the 
teacher. 

A  number  of  pupils  with  their  teach- 
ers visited  in  the  studios  from  time  to 
time  throughout  the  year,  some  of  them 
appearing  on  the  telecast  in  debates 
or  panels,  or  to  show  exhibits  of  their 
work. 

General  comments  and  reports  from 
pupils,  teachers,  parents,  and  the  pub- 
lic at  large  were  almost  uniformly  com- 
plimentary about  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing done  over  television ;  and  a  large 
majority  indicated  enthusiasm  relative 
to  pupil  adaptation  and  response. 

During  September  1957  standard  sub- 
ject matter  tests  were  given  to  approxi- 
mately 12,000  students,  half  in  tele- 
vision and  the  other  half  in  control 
groups.  On  May  1,  1957  different  forms 
of  the  same  tests  were  administered  to 
the  same  students.  These  tests  were 
machine  scored  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  comparisons  were 
made  by  the  Statistics  Bureau  of  State 
College.  The  objective  evaluation  re- 
sults have  been  forwarded  to  the  Fund 
for  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  eo- 
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Has  Many  Values 
I  of  First  Year 

sponsor  of  the  project,  which  will  in 
turn  report  the  findings  as  they  relate 
to  the  national  picture.  Mr.  Phillips 
indicated  that  spot  checking  the  results 
suggested  that  the  final  report  would 
likely  be  quite  encouraging. 

The  in-school  television  experiment 
is  in  progress  again  this  year,  and  ef- 
forts at  evaluation  will  be  more  objec- 
tive and  more  inclusive,  according  to 
Director  Phillips. 

Educator  Points  To 
School  Weaknesses 

"It's  time  the  organized  profession 
and  the  friends  of  public  education  be- 
gan responsibly  to  tell  the  American 
people  what  is  wrong  with  the  schools." 
states  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Corey,  executive 
secretary  of  the  California  State  Teach- 
ers Association,  in  an  article  in  The 
Nation's  Schools. 

In  his  article  Dr.  Corey  comes  out 
against  what  he  calls  the  "classicists" 
or  "so-called  academicians"  and  their 
approach  to  education.  He  says  that  "it 
is  time  we  stopped  assuming  that  public 
education  is  perfect,"  and  that  "the 
greatest  weaknesses  in  the  schools  to- 
day are  the  curriculums  that  are  most 
like  our  classical  critics  think  they 
should  be." 

Pointing  out  that  the  "public  school 
is  a  servant  of  our  changing  culture" 
and  that  "the  public  school  program 
is  in  the  last  analysis  determined  by 
society,"  Dr.  Corey  enumerates  the 
weaknesses  of  public  education  as  fol- 
lows: 

"1.  American  schools  do  not  actually 
provide     for     the     differentiated 
needs  of  pupils. 
"2.  Educators  are  content  to  talk  and 
dream  about  things  as  we  wish 
they  were,  or  as  they  ought  to  be, 
and  dislike  recognizing  education- 
al facts  as  they  are. 
"3.  Priority  in  function  in  education 
is  almost  entirely  lacking.  Schools 
can't  do  everything.  What  is  most 
important? 
"4.  American   schools  have  accepted 
too  much  responsibility  with  too 
little  resources.'' 
Dr.  Corey  further  states  that  we  must 
clarify  our  philosophies  about  education 
and  build  a  program  of  education  for 
all  the  people.    "We  should  now  deter- 
mine in  any  school  situation  what  our 
basic  principles  are,  then  set  about  sys- 
tematically to  interpret  our  basic  phi- 
losophy to  the  public.   If  this  approach 
is  taken,  the  details  will  take  care  of 
themselves." 


Flemming  Becomes 
New  HEW  Secretary 

Arthur  S.  Flemming,  President  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  since  1948, 
is  the  new  secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  He  replaces  Marion 
B.  Folsom,  who  has  retired. 

Born  in  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Flemming 
graduated  from  Ohio  Wesleyan.  He  re- 
ceived his  Master's  degree  in  political 
science  from  American  University.  For 
several  years  he  wrote  for  magazines 
and  current  affairs  publications.  In 
1934,  he  was  named  director  of  the) 
American  University  School  of  Public 
Affairs.  In  1939,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission ;  and 
since  then  he  has  been  working  in  a 
number  of  government  assignments. 

Handbooks  for  Teachers 
Prepared  In  Various  Units 

Three  handbooks  for  school  person- 
nel, received  by  the  State  Department 
during  the  early  fall,  suggest  the  type 
of  aids  now  being  made  available  to 
city  and  county  school  employees.  Bul- 
letins received  included  those  from 
Kobeson  County,  Duplin  County  (Ne- 
gro), and  Franklinton. 

The  Robeson  County  handbook,  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Emily 
McC.  Butler,  is  a  110-page  printed  bul- 
letin with  a  wide  variety  of  profes- 
sional information  interspersed  with  in- 
spiration passages.  In  addition  to  sec- 
tions pertaining  to  school  personnel, 
school  calendar,  salary  schedules,  and 
the  like- — the  bulletin  also  includes  in- 
formation on  certification,  retirement, 
transportation,  lunchrooms,  school  fees, 
instructional  supplies,  supervisory  serv- 
ices, tests,  and  other  pertinent  items. 

Special  features  of  the  Duplin  County 
handbook  for  Negroes  include  the  fol- 
lowing: "Family  Use  of  the  Library," 
"Teaching  Elementary  Science,"  "Func- 
tions of  a  Good  Elementary  School," 
"Suggestions  for  Developing  More  Effec- 
tive Listening  in  Elementary  Schools," 
"Teaching  Rapid  Learners,"  "Mobility 
Grouping,"  and  "Suggestions  for  Sub- 
stitute Teachers." 

Outstanding  among  the  features  of 
the  Franklinton  bulletin  for  teachers 
is  a  section  entitled,  "Duties  and  Re- 
sponsibilities of  School  Pupils."  Others 
are  "Instructions  for  Office  Assistants," 
"Changes  in  Policy  and  Procedure," 
"Fire  Drill  Instructions,"  and  "Student 
Protection  Plan." 

Congratulations  to  those  responsible 
for  these  useful  bulletins.  Cooperative 
planning  and  interest  in  quality  in- 
struction have  prompted  their  prepara- 
tion and  issuance. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


Professor  Guy  Phillips  Warns  Educators 
Against  Mediocrity  and  Conformity 


Educational  leaders  must  beware  the 
pitfalls  of  mediocrity  and  conformity, 
Professor  Guy  B.  Phillips  warned  edu- 
cators in  an  NOEA  district  meeting  in 
Hickory  early  in  the  month.  In  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "A  New  Look  at  School 
Administrators,"  Dr.  Phillips  stressed 
the  need  for  broad  education,  experi- 
mental attitudes,  and  ■specific  skills  in 
imaginative  leadership. 

"Satisfaction  with  mediocrity  is  the 
educational  leader's  most  serious  enemy 
and  conformity  his  greatest  tempta- 
tion," declared  Dr.  Phillips.  "The  leader 
must  be  one  who  is  willing  and  able  to 
experiment  intelligently  in  the  processes 
of  organization  and  management,  in 
teaching  and  supervision,  and  in  hu- 
man relations. 

"Work  in  education  requires  courage 
tempered  by  wisdom.  It  is  not  a  pro- 
fession for  a  timid  soul;  neither  is  it 
the  opportunity  for  a  radical  reformer 
.  .  .  Emphasis  on  the  operational  tech- 
niques in  school  administration  has 
given  way  to  stress  on  the  development 
of  leadership  qualities.  Administrators 
must  be  well  versed,  not  only  in  the 
'know-how'  of  educational  management, 
they  must  also  possess  broad  under- 
standings in  'know-what'  and  'know- 
why'." 

In  concluding  his  remarks,  Dr.  Phil- 
lips stressed  that  the  best  preparation 
for  an  administrator  was  a  combina- 
tion of  course  work,  field  experiences. 
and  a  satisfactory  internship. 

Kennon  Will  Serve 
On  Grolier  Committee 


Bomar  Awarded  Scholarship 
To  Workshop  At  Rutgers 

For  her  leadership  in  providing 
school  library  services  throughout 
North  Carolina,  Cora  Paul  Bomar, 
school  library  advisor,  was  awarded  one 
of  the  three  national  scholarships  to 
the  annual  workshop  for  school  libra- 
rians held  at  Rutgers,  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  Jersey,  June  30-July  10. 
Miss  Bomar  served  as  chairman  of  a 
group  which  discussed  leadership  in  li- 
brary service  for  youth. 

Florence  Shelbourne  and  Mrs.  Anna- 
way  McCullock  from  Greensboro,  and 
Margaret  Allmau  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  School  of  Library 
Science  also  attended  the  Rutgers 
Workshop. 


"Crowded  Out"  Depicts 
Tragedy  of  Limited  Space 
In  Schools  of  Nation 

"Crowded  Out,"  a  16  mm  film  depict- 
ing a  story  of  what  happens  to  children 
and  teachers  when  schools  are  over- 
crowded, is  now  being  offered  through 
the  Division  of  Press  and  Radio  Rela- 
tions, NEA,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  0. 

This  twenty-nine  minute  film  in  color, 
or  black  and  white,  may  be  bought 
through  the  NEA  or  borrowed  through 
the  NCEA  or  their  educational  film  li- 
braries. The  NEA  does  not  have  a  loan 
or  rental  service  for  films  in  the  public 
relation  series  of  which  "Crowded  Out" 
is  a  part. 

It  is  felt  that  many  people  will  be  in- 
terested in  this  film  since  it  is  pertinent 
in  so  many  communities  throughout  the 
State.  The  film  is  suitable  for  TV  au- 
diences. PTA's,  church  groups,  civic 
associations,  clubs,  societies,  and  busi- 
ness and  professional  groups. 


Supt.  Carroll  Speaks  at  Dedication 

Of  North  Rowan  High  School  in  Spencer 


Mary  Frances  Kennon,  assistant 
State  school  library  adviser,  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, has  been  appointed  to  serve  on 
the  Grolier  Scholarship  Awards  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Librarians.  The  purpose  of  this 
committee  is  "to  assist  in  the  selection 
of  library  schools  to  receive  the  Grolier 
Scholarship  Awards  for  prospective 
school  librarians." 

During  the  summer  Miss  Kennon  su- 
pervised a  school  library  workshop  at 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  College, 
July  7-18.  More  than  35  individuals 
participated  in  this  workshop. 

Other  evidences  of  the  superior  work 
being  done  in  the  area  of  school  library 
services  in  North  Carolina  are  the  re- 
cent recognition  and  responsibilities  en- 
trusted to  Miss  Kennon,  assistant  State 
school  library  adviser. 

OCTOBER,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-EIGHT 


The  North  Rowan  High  School  in 
Spencer  was  dedicated  in  a  special  pro- 
gram Sunday  afternoon,  September  21, 
with  State  Superntendent  Charles  F. 
Carroll  delivering  the  dedicatory  ad- 
dress. Following  the  ceremonies  of  ded- 
ication, open  house  was  observed 
throughout  the  school  with  guided  tours 
by  North  Rowan  High  School  students. 

Planning  for  this  consolidated  high 
school  began  in  the  fall  of  1952;  the 
ground  was  broken  for  construction  in 
March  1957;  and  the  school  was  occu- 
pied by  students  August  26,  1958. 

This  modern  senior  high  school  has 
an  auditorium,  a  lunchroom,  a  gymna- 
sium, and  a  stadium — in  addition  to 
regular  classrooms,  laboratories,  music 
rooms,  and  library.  The  site  covers 
more  than  thirty-two  acres ;  and  the 
building  has  nearly  80,000  square  feet. 
The  structure  was  completed  at  $9.40 
per  square  foot. 

For  more  than  a  year  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  school  a  curriculum  com- 
mittee, composed  of  teachers,  parents, 
pupils,  and  special  consultants,  had 
studied  the  needs  of  the  community ; 
and  in  turn  had  made  constructive 
suggestions  concerning  the  curriculum 
for  the  new  high  school. 

Congratulations  to  the  citizens  of 
this  community  for  their  vision,  their 
cooperative  planning,  and  their  determi- 
nation to  provide  opportunities  for  qual- 


ity education  for  all  youth  in  the  com- 
munity. Because  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  consolidated  school  was  con- 
ceived, planned,  and  constructed;  and 
in  view  of  the  widespread  participation, 
in  the  curriculum  study  which  accom- 
panied this  effort — North  Rowan.  High 
School  in  many  ways  i#  a  pioneer  in 
intelligent  educational  progress.  Hats 
of  to  an  excellent  community ! 

"Explore  With  Books" 
Theme  of  Book  Week 

Book  Week,  sponsored  annually  by 
the  Children's  Book  Council  and  twen- 
ty-nine cooperating  organizations,  will 
be  celebrated  this  year  during  the  week 
of  November  2-8.  Theme  for  this  year's 
celebration  is  "Explore  With  Books." 

In  the  "Fall  School  Library  Letter,*' 
distributed  by  State  Department  library 
advisers,  Cora  Paul  Bomar  and  Mary 
Frances  Kennon,  a  brochure  has  been 
included  which  gives  suggestions  for 
book  displays,  book  fairs,  and  all  kinds 
of  special  programs. 

Book  Week  will  be  celebrated  this 
year  for  the  fortieth  consecutive  year; 
and  the  Children's  Book  Council.  Inc.. 
50  West  53rd  Street.  New  York  19, 
has  many  materials  and  suggestions 
which  teachers  and  librarians  will  find 
useful. 
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Fleetwood  Attends  National  Conference 
On  Driver  Education,  Purdue  University 


Carlton  Fleetwood,  associate  adviser 
in  safety  education,  represented  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  entire  State  at  the  third  na- 
tional conference  on  driver  education 
at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  In- 
diana, September  21-24.  More  than  250 
participants  from  forty  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  attended  this  four- 
day  meeting,  which  was  administered 
by  the  National  Commission  on  Safety 
Education  of  the  NEA. 

"The  purpose  of  the  conference,"  ac- 
cording to  Fleetwood,  "was  to  discuss 
national  practices  and  policies  in  driver 
education  and  to  reach  specific  con- 
clusions which  might  be  of  use  for  im- 
proving this  phase  of  the  instructional 
program  throughout  the  nation.  Recom- 
mendations of  the  conference  will  be 
published  by  the  National  Commission, 
NEA,  during  the  spring  of  1959.  This 
publication  will  then  be  used  by  the 
several  states  in  developing  and  im- 
proving driver  education  programs." 

The  agenda  for  the  conference  was 
developed  from  the  contents  of  Policies 
and  Practices  for  Driver  Education,  the 
published  report  of  the  1953  conference, 
and  from  topics  and  questions  sug- 
gested in  advance  by  prospective  par- 
ticipants. The  conference  operated  in 
four  sectional  groups  for  much  of  the 
time.  Areas  of  group  discussion  and 
study  included  the  following:  "The 
Importance  of  Driver  Education  and 
Instructional  Planning,"  "Teacher  Qual- 
ifications, Preparation,  and  Certifica- 
tion," "Organization  and  Administra- 
tion," and  "Role  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  Evaluation  and 
Research." 

Fleetwood,  who  will  share  his  find- 
ings with  the  State  Department,  will 
also  discuss  the  highlights  of  this  con- 
ference with  driver  education  teachers 
in  area  workshops. 

When  asked  what  features  of  the  con- 
ference impressed  him  most,  Fleetwood 
replied,  "Up-grading  the  qualifications 
of  teachers  in  driver  education  is  a 
matter  of  national  concern,  and  I  was 
interested  in  learning  what  suggestions 
might  be  pertinent  to  North  Carolina. 
I  was  particularly  interested  also  in. 
hearing  discussions  on  the  role  of  the 
State  Department  in  initiating  and 
supervising  driver  education  courses. 
No  discussion  was  more  profitable,  how- 
ever, than  that  which  centered  around 
effective  evaluation  of  programs  already 
in  existence." 


"Report  Card  USA"  Theme 
American  Education  Week 

American  Education  Week  will  be 
celebrated  throughout  the  nation  No- 
vember 9-15,  with  programs  and  activi- 
ties for  the  entire  week  centered  around 
the  theme,  "Report  Card  U.  S.  A." 

Sponsored  by  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  American  Legion,  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  through  American  Edu- 
cation Week  this  year  efforts  will  be 
made  to  acquaint  the  nation  with  the 
exact  status  of  its  educational  program. 

Emphasis  throughout  the  week  will  be 
on  the  following  topics:  "character 
building,"  "responsible  citizenship," 
"education  and  survival,"  "the  curricu- 
lum," "the  teacher,"  "developing  tal- 
ents," and  "community  teamwork." 

Dozens  of  ideas  for  speeches,  broad- 
casts, panel  discussions,  meetings,  and 
newspaper  stories  are  available  in  a 
special  bulletin,  "Speaker's  Digest," 
which  may  be  secured  from  American 
Education  Week,  National  Education 
Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C,  at  fifty  cents 
per  copy. 

CSSEA  Plans  Final  Yea 
For  Progress  in  School 

The  second  fall  planning  conference 
of  the  central  committee  of  the  Co- 
ordinated Statewide  Study  in  Educa- 
tional Administration  has  been  sched- 
uled for  Duke  University,  November 
2-3,  according  to  co-chairmen  Allan 
Hurlburt  and  Vester  M.  Mulholland. 
"The  purpose  of  this  session  is  to  com- 
plete plans  for  the  final  year  of  the 
State's  participation  in  a  nationwide 
program  to  improve  educational  admin- 
istration," according  to  Dr.  Mulhol- 
land. 

For  three  years  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  North  Caro- 
lina's seven  colleges  which  offer  grad- 
uate work  in  education  have  cooperated 
in  this  Kellogg  project;  and  a  number 
of  worthy  achievements  have  resulted. 
In  November  plans  will  be  completed 
for  the  fourth  and  final  year  of  the 
project. 

At  the  November  meeting,  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  completing  one 


West  Virginia  Governor 
Elected  Chairman  of  SREB 

Governor  Cecil  H.  Underwood  of 
West  Virginia  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board 
at  its  annual  meeting  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky  on  September  22.  Governor 
Underwood  succeeds  Governor  Luther 
Hodges  of  North  Carolina,  who  served 
as  SREB  chairman  during  the  past 
year. 

Also  re-elected  at  the  meeting  were 
Dr.  Philip  G.  Davidson,  president  of 
the  University  of  Louisville,  Vice  Chair- 
man, and  State  Rep.  Chappelle  Mat- 
thews of  Georgia,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

SREB  was  established  in  1949  under 
an  interstate  compact,  now  ratified  by 
16  Southern  states.  The  purpose  of  the 
agency  is  to  help  states  develop  higher 
education  programs  which  will  meet  the 
social  and  economic  needs  of  the  South 
and  to  assist  colleges  and  universities 
in  developing  quality  educational  pro- 
grams, avoiding  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion where  possible. 

SREB  is  supported  through  legisla- 
tive funds  appropriated  by  the  16-mem- 
ber  states. 

The  Board  consists  of  the  governors 
of  the  16  Southern  states  and  four  per- 
sons appointed  by  each  governor.  The 
majority  of  the  Board  members  are 
governors,  legislators  and  educators. 


r  of  Activities 
Administration 

or  more  filmstrips  on  education  along 
with  scripts  appropriate  for  community 
and  college  use.  Final  details  will  also 
be  made  for  a  brochure  explaining  the 
advantages  of  educational  administra- 
tion as  a  career.  Workshops  for  pros- 
pective principals,  now  being  planned 
in  Charlotte  and  Statesville,  will  be 
considered ;  and  plans  for  the  annual 
spring  conference  will  be  completed. 

It  is  expected  that  considerable  time 
will  be  spent  at  this  conference  in 
agreeing  on  techniques  for  evaluating 
the  four-year  project  and  in  projecting 
practical  activities  which  may  be  en- 
couraged after  CSSEA  has  been  termi- 
nated. 

During  October  four  orientation 
workshops  for  new  and  inexperienced 
principals  were  held  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  this  Study  along  with  the  State 
Department  and  the  professional  or- 
ganizations of  principals  and  superin- 
tendents in  the  State. 
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Parents'  Magazine  Devotes  Entire  Issue 
To  Education  and  Schools 


For  the  first  time  in  its  32  years  of 
publication,  Parents'  Magazine  is  devot- 
ing an  entire  issue  to  the  subject  of 
education  and  schools.  The  October  is- 
sue is  on  "U.  S.  Schools,  A  Report  on 
the  Problems  and  Progress  of  Educa- 
tion." 

Fourteen  specially  written  articles,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  service  depart- 
ments of  the  magazine,  deal  with  the 
school  situation,  ranging  from  the  crit- 
ical classroom  shortage  to  the  aims  of 
education  in  a  democracy  and  touching 
upon  recent  developments  in  desegrega- 
tion, the  place  of  educational  television 
in  the  classroom,  and  the  need  for 
school  guidance  programs  for  all  chil- 
dren from  the  average  achievers  to  the 
gifted  and  the  emotionally  disturbed. 

George  J.  Hecht,  publisher  of  Parents' 
Magazine,  noted  that  publication  of 
this  comprehensive  report  on  education 
in  the  United  States  coincides  with  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  initial  launch- 
ing of  the  Soviet  sputnik,  which  set  off 
a  storm  of  criticism  of  American 
schools.  This  special  issue,  Mr.  Hecht 
said,  tries  to  appraise  the  real  chal- 
lenge still  confronting  our  schools  and 
to  suggest  how  parents  can  help  give 
their  children  an  education  geared  to 
the  needs  of  the  times. 

Among  the  key  articles  in  the  issue 
are : 

"Is  the  School  Crisis  as  Black  As  It's 
Painted?"  by  Education  Editor  Fred  M. 
Hechinger;  "What  Should  We  Expect 
of  Our  Schools?"  by  Dr.  Paul  Woodring, 
consultant  to  the  Fund  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Education ;  "You  Have  to  Fight 
for  Good  Schools"  by  Edward  L.  But- 
terworth,  president  of  the  Arcadia 
(Calif.)  school  board;  "Let's  Make  the 
Most  of  Every  Child,"  by  George  Dav- 
enel,  placement  director  at  Queens  Col- 
lege, New  York ;  and  "What's  the  Score 
on  Desegregation?"  by  Don  Shoemaker, 
former  executive  director  of  Southern 
Education  Reporting  Service. 

Other  special  articles  in  the  issue  are 
"Education  Before  First  Grade,"  by  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Goldenson;  "Guiding  the 
Gifted,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hoover ;  "T.  V4 
Comes  to  the  Classroom,"  by  David  B. 
Dreiman;  "Start  Young  with  a  Second 
Tongue,"  by  Dr.  Jacob  Ornstein ; 
"School  Checkups  Safeguard  Health," 
by  Irving  Ladimer;  "First  Aid  for  the 
Troubled  Ones,"  by  Mrs.  Jeanette  Vosk ; 
"Cheap  Schools  Cost  the  Most,"  by  John 
W.  McLeod ;  and  "Tests  and  What  They 
Tell  You,"  by  Quentin  C.  Stodola. 


Curry  School  Students 
Win  In  Competition 

Twenty-two  students  of  Curry  School. 
Greensboro,  took  27  awards,  four  of 
these  first  places,  in  a  1958  Ford  Indus- 
trial Arts  Competition. 

Curry  students  placed  in  furniture 
making,  woodworking,  wrought  metal 
work,  and  leather  work. 

Curry  is  the  training  school  of  the 
Woman's  College  School  of  Education 
and  has  only  300  students  in  all  grades. 
Only  44  boys  and  girls  took  industrial 
arts,  with  50  per  cent  of  them  winning 
in  the  national  competition.  Their  in- 
structor is  WC  Assistant  Professor 
David  A.  Rigsby,  head  of  the  Curry 
industrial  arts  department. 

Three  of  the  students  won  Outstand- 
ing Achievement  awards  for  furniture 
making  and,  with  their  instructor,  will 
be  given  an  expense-paid  trip  to  Dear- 
born, Mich.,  in  October. 

The  students  are  Larry  Jones,  David 
Johnson,  and  Allen  Wade,  all  of  Greens- 
boro. Each  also  won  $100  cash.  Eddie 
Clodfelter  of  Randleman  won  a  first 
place  of  $100  award  also. 

The  furniture  made  by  the  Curry 
boys  is  now  being  exhibited  in  Dear- 
born and  will  later  be  taken  on  a  na- 
tional tour. 


Dr.  Arno  Jewett  To  Address 
Supervisors'  Conference 

Dr.  Arno  Jewett,  language  arts  con- 
sultant in  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
will  be  the  featured  speaker  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  supervisors,  scheduled 
for  Southern  Pines,  November  16-18. 
Theme  of  the  conference  will  be  "Super- 
visors and  the  State  Curriculum 
Study."  More  than  350  supervisors  and 
interested  guests  will  be  in  attendance. 

According  to  Margaret  Flintom,  Char- 
lotte supervisor  and  chairman  of  the 
program  committee,  five  study  groups 
have  been  planned  for  the  two-day 
meeting,  each  pertaining  in  some  direct 
way  with  curriculum  study.  These 
study  groups  will  center  around  the  fol- 
lowing topics:  "Techniques  for  Organi- 
zation and  Conduct  of  the  Local  Cur- 
riculum Study";  "Involving  the  Public 
in  Local  Curriculum  Study",  "The  Role 
of  Guidance  in  Curriculum  Improve- 
men" ;  "The  New  Developmental  Reading 
Program  in  Grades  Seven  and  Eight"; 
and  "Use  of  Testing  in  Curriculum 
Study." 

Dr.  I.  E.  Ready,  director  of  the  State 
Curriculum  Study,  has  agreed  to  work 
with  leaders  in  each  study  group  as 
plans  are  completed  for  the  conference. 

Officers  of  the  supervisors'  organiza- 
tion of  the  NCEA  are  Mrs.  Mildred  T. 
Miller,  Mooresville,  president;  Hazel 
Sprinkle,  Mars  Hill,  vice  president ;  and 
Mrs.  Mary  K.  Barringer,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


State  Guidance  Conference  To  Feature 
Speakers,  Panels,  and  Demonstrations 


"Counseling:  For  Whom?  For  What? 
How?"  will  be  the  theme  of  this  year's 
State  guidance  conference,  scheduled 
for  Davidson  College,  Friday,  October 
31  and  Saturday,  November  1,  accord- 
ing to  Ella  Stephens  Barrett,  State 
supervisor  of  guidance  services. 

Outstanding  speakers  for  the  occas- 
ion will  include  Dr.  R.  N.  Cunliffe,  Rut- 
gers University;  Dr.  Charles  F.  Car- 
roll. State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction ;  and  Dr.  David  Grier  Martin, 
President  of  Davidson  College.  Dr.  Cun- 
liffe's  address,  entitled  "A  Forward 
Look  at  Guidance."  will  feature  the 
Friday  evening  session.  Dallas  Herring, 
chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  J.  Warren  Smith  of  the  State 
Department  will  also  participate  in  this 
conference. 

Two  demonstrations  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  conference :  "Counseling 
for  College  and  Career"  and  "Counsel- 
ing for  the  Job."  In  addition,  one  panel 
discussion  featuring  Industrial  person- 


nel directors  will  be  centered  around 
"The  Role  of  Industry  in  Counseling 
Youth  for  Jobs  and  Careers."  This 
panel  will  be  moderated  by  T.  Carl 
Brown  of  the  State  Department  and 
will  include  Lester  F.  Zerfoss  of  the 
Enka  Corporation;  C.  F.  Starnes,  Mon- 
arch Elevator  and  Machine  Company : 
Arthur  Foster,  Burlington  Mills;  and 
Ray  Killian,  Belk  Brothers.  Discus- 
sants for  this  panel  include  Dr.  Roy 
Anderson  of  State  College  and  Dr.  I.  E. 
Ready,  director  of  the  North  Carolina 
Curriculum  Study. 

Section  meetings  have  been  planned 
on  the  following  topics :  "Counselor- 
Teacher  Relations";  "College  and  Ca- 
reer Days";  "Group  Activities";  and 
"Testing."  These  sectional  meetings  will 
he  held  Friday  morning. 

Those  interested  in  further  informa- 
tion about  this  conference  should  com- 
municate with  Ella  Stephens  Barrett. 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh. 


OCTOBER,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-EIGHT 


Improving  Youth  Fitness 

Subject  of  Conference  by  State  Agencies 


Improving  the  fitness  of  youth  was 
the  subject  of  discussion  by  State  agen- 
cies at  a  conference  held  recently  in  the 
office  of  State  Superintendent  Charles 
F.  Carroll. 

To  give  additional  emphasis  to  fitness 
programs  now  carried  on,  representa- 
tives of  agencies  attending  the  meeting 
ji greed  to  the  following: 

1.  Total  fitness  of  youth  means  phy- 
sical, social,  emotional  and  spirit- 
ual. 

2.  Responsibility  for  youth  fitness 
rests  not  only  with  the  official  a- 
gencies,  but  also  with  volunteer 
youth  serving  agencies,  the  home 
and  the  church. 

3.  Bach  agency  and  organization 
should  carefully  evaluate  what  it  is 
doing  with  a  view  to  giving  re- 
newed emphasis  to  the  youth  fit- 
ness aspects  of  its  program. 

4.  Understanding  and  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  all  agencies  and  organi- 
zations concerned  with  the  health, 
happiness  and  general  welfare  of 


youth  is  essential  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  boys  and  girls. 

Reports  were  made  in  regard  to  the 
current  interests  in  youth  fitness  by  the 
North  Carolina  Congress  of  Parent- 
Teachers,  North  Carolina  Health  Coun- 
cil, North  Carolina  Medical  Association, 
North  Carolina  Association  of  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  and 
the  North  Carolina  College  Conference 
of  Teachers  of  Health  and  Physical  Ed- 
ucation. 

Agencies  and  organizations  repre- 
sented at  the  conference  included  the 
following ;  College  Conference  of  Health 
and  Physical  Education  Teachers,  De- 
partment of  Adjutant  General,  Division 
of  Superintendents  of  the  NCEA,  North 
Carolina  Association  for  Health,  Physi- 
cal Education  and  Recreation,  North 
Carolina  Recreation  Commission,  State 
Board  of  Health,  State  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 


Overcrowded    Classes   Continue 
In  Urban  Grade  Schools 


Overcrowded  classes  continue  to  be 
characteristic  of  urban  grade  schools  as 
more  than  six  and  a  half  million  city 
grade  school  children — just  about  55 
percent  of  the  total — were  in  classes 
of  more  than  30  students  each  last 
year,  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion (NEA)  reported  recently. 

Latest  figures  on  class  size  and  the 
extent  of  half-day  sessions  in  school 
districts  with  2500  or  more  population 
are  included  in  the  NEA  Research  Di- 
vision Study  titled  "Class  Size  in  the 
Elementary  Schools  of  Urban  School 
Districts,  1957-58." 

The  NEA  study  shows  that  no  prog- 
ress in  reducing  class  size  has  been 
made  since  a  similar  study  in  1955-56. 
In  fact,  class  size  continues  to  creep  up 
in  most  areas: 

These  are  the  highlights  of  the  study  : 

1.  In  all  urban  school  districts  com- 
bined, the  average  grade  school 
class  size  is  30.1  —  which  means 
that  half  the  students  were  in 
classes  larger  than  30. 

2.  More  city  grade  school  children 
were  on  half-day  schedules  now 
than  were  two  years  ago.  The 
NEA  estimates  almost  300,000  stu- 
dents in  city  grade  schools  were 
on  half-day  schedules  this  year — 
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as  compared  to  just  under  250,000 
in  1955-56. 
o.  More  overcrowded  classes  are  in 
sight,  due  to  lack  of  classrooms 
and  teachers.  More  than  31,000 
new  classrooms  and  teachers 
would  be  required  just  to  level  off 
the  larger  than  30-student  classes 
to  that  size,  the  NEA  estimates. 

4.  Increase  in  class  size  instead  of 
reduction  was  the  prevailing  pat- 
tern in  all  areas.  More  than  146,- 
000  urban  children  were  in  grade 
school  classes  of  more  than  45  stu- 
dents each.  Some  540,000  city  ele- 
mentary school  children  were  at- 
tending classes  of  more  than  40 
and  a  total  of  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion were  in  classes  of  more  than 
35. 

5.  The  larger  the  city  the  child  live9 
in,  the  greater  were  the  odds  that 
his  class  was  an  overcrowded  one. 
In  school  districts  of  500,000  or 
more  population,  almost  90  percent 
of  the  grade  school  classes — en- 
rolling 93  percent  of  the  students- 
were  larger  than  25  students  each. 
Almost  70  percent  of  the  classes 
exceeded  30  students  each,  and  al- 
most 34  percent  were  above  the  35 
students  per  class  mark. 


Seven  Conferences  Set 
For  Negro  Administrators 

Seven  professional  conferences  have 
been  scheduled  for  Negro  principals  and 
supervisors  for  late  October  and  early 
November,  according  to  G.  H.  Fergu- 
son, director  of  Negro  Education  in 
the  State  Department.  Assisting  Mr. 
Ferguson  in  planning  these  meetings 
will  be  Dr.  Frank  A.  Toliver,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Lawrence  Woodson,  Mrs.  Daisy  W. 
Robson,  and  Anna  M.  Cooke. 

"Conferences  of  this  nature,"  de- 
clared Mr.  Ferguson,  "are  intended  as 
media  through  which  supervisors,  prin- 
cipals, and  consultants  cooperatively 
plan  ways  of  improving  instruction 
among  all  Negro  schools.  Wide  partici- 
pation enables  those  in  attendance  to 
profit  from  many  positive  ideas." 

Meetings  have  been  scheduled  for 
Columbia  Heights  Junior  High  School, 
Winston-Salem,  October  30;  Dillard 
High  School,  Goldsboro,  November  4; 
Hillside  High  School,  Durham,  Novem- 
ber 5;  Sampson  Training  School,  Clin- 
ton, November  6;  Stephens-Lee  High 
School,  Asheville,  November  11;  York 
Road  Junior  High  School,  Charlotte, 
November  12 ;  and  Edgar  J.  Hayes  High 
School,  Winuimston,  November  13. 


Nashville  Schools  Try 
2-Diploma  Plan 

A  double  header  diploma  plan  has 
been  approved  by  the  Davidson  County, 
Tenn.,  School  Board  in  an  attempt  to 
improve  school  offerings.  Under  the 
new  diploma  system,  a  student  will 
have  the  choice  of  a  stiff,  college  pre- 
paratory course  in  which  he  must  earn 
18  credits  to  graduate  or  a  weaker  gen- 
eral program  calling  for  17  credits. 

The  present  system  requires  only  16 
credits  for  graduation.  All  students  now 
in  high  school  will  continue  their  pres- 
ent general  courses  and  will  be  grad- 
uated when  they  earn  16  credits.  First 
graduates  under  the  new  plan  will  be 
the  senior  classes  of  1962. 

According  to  Superintendent  J.  E. 
Moss,  students  planning  to  attend  col- 
lege would  have  the  chance  to  get  bet- 
ter preparation  in  mathematics,  science 
and  languages  under  the  new  plan. 
Their  diploma  would  call  for  13  re- 
quired subjects  and  five  electives.  On 
the  other  hand,  students  who  select  the 
general,  17-credit  program  will  have 
eight  electives  (three  more  than  under 
the  present  program)  and  will  have 
nine  required  credits.  —  Education 
U.  S.  A. 
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Authority  of  City  Board  of 
Education  to  Provide  Out  of  Local 
Tax  Supplement  Funds  More 
Liberal  Sick  Benefits  for  Teachers 
Than  Those  Provided  by  G.  S.  11 5- 
11  (13)  and  Regulations  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  In  your  letter  of 

March  19  you  state  the Board  of 

Education  is  exploring  the  advisability 
of  establishing  a  definite  policy  with 
respect  to  sick  leave  for  teachers.  It 
particularly  has  in  mind  a  policy  pro- 
viding for  ten  days'  sick  leave  each  year 
and  for  unused  leave  to  be  accumulated 
up  to  a  maximum  of  180  days  for  teach- 
ers who  have  been  in  the  school  system 
for  eighteen  or  more  years.  You  then 
pose  the  following  specific  questions: 

"1.  Can  the  Board  obligate  itself  with 
respect  to  the  allowance  of  sick  leave 
with  pay  beyond  the  current  budget 
year? 

"2.  May  it  extend  the  period  of  sick 
leave  beyond  that  provided  for  by  G.  S. 
115-11(13)  and  the  regulations  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  by  using  local 
tax  supplement  funds?" 

As  to  your  first  question,  G.  S.  115-78 
provides  for  annual,  current  expense, 
capital  outlay  and  debt  service  budgets 
for  the  public  schools.  Since  each  Board 
of  Education  is  a  soverign  body,  it 
seems  very  doubtful  that  one  Board  of 
Education  can  bind  its  successors  as  to 
a  policy  on  the  subject  of  sick  leave  for 
teachers.  See  PLANT  FOOD  COM- 
PANY v  CHARLOTTE,  214  NC  518. 

As  to  your  second  question,  G.  S. 
115-11(13)  contains  three  provisions. 
The  first  sentence  authorizes  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  its  discretion  to 
make  provisions  for  sick  leave  with 
pay  for  teachers  and  principals  not  to 
exceed  five  days  per  school  term  and  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
viding for  necessary  substitutes  on  ac- 
count of  said  sick  leave.  The  next  sen- 
tence authorizes  the  Board  to  fix  the 
pay  for  substitute  teachers.  The  last 
sentence  provides  that  the  State  Board 
may  allot  to  each  administration  unit 
not  exceeding  1%  of  the  cost  of  in- 
structional services  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  substitute  teachers  for  those 
on  sick  leave  as  authorized  by  law  and 
by  regulations  of  the  Board,  but  not 
exceeding  the  provisions  made  for  other 
State  employees.  Regulations  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  provide  for 


five,  days  of  annual  sick  leave  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  substitute  teach- 
ers. However  Dr.  Carroll  who  is  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
advises  that  because  of  insufficient  ap- 
propriations, the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  not  provided  to  each  ad- 
ministrative unit  within  the  State  1% 
of  the  cost  of  instructional  service  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  substitute 
teachers  for  those  on  sick  leave. 

G.  S.  143-40  spells  out  the  provision 
for  sick  leave  for  State  employees  other 
than  teachers  stipulating  that  sick  leave 
shall  be  granted  as  a  matter  of  i-ight 
to  each  State  employee  of  not  less  than 
leu  days  for  each  calendar  year,  cumu- 
lative from  year  to  year.  G.  S.  115-116 (a ) 
provides  that  elections  may  be  called  to 
ascertain  the  will  of  the  voters  as  to 
whether  there  shall  be  levied  and  col- 
lected a  special  tax  within  an  admini- 
strative unit  to  supplement  the  current 
expense  funds  from  State  and  county 
allotments  and  thereby  operate  schools 
of  a  higher  standard  by  supplementing 
any  item  of  expenditure  in  the  school 
budget.  Your  question  is  whether  ex- 
tending the  sick  leave  benefits  of  teach- 
ers and  principals  would  amount  to  the 
operation  of  "schools  of  a  higher  stand- 
ard" than  those  provided  by  State  sup- 
port. Since  our  Supreme  Court  seems 
never  to  have  passed  upon  this  identical 
question,  no  lawyer  can  be  perfectly 
sure  of  his  position.  I  have  the  feeling 
that  the  courts  would  probably  uphold 
such  procedure.  However,  I  have  not 
seen  a  copy  of  the  exact  question  voted 
upon  by  the  people  of  your  Administra- 
tive Unit  when  the  supplemental  tax 
was  authorized.  Therefore,  I  cannot  be 
sure  that  such  an  expenditure  was 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  voters 
at  that  time.  The  safe  procedure  would 
seem  to  be  additional  legislation  spe- 
cifically authorizing  such  an  expendi- 
ture. 

The  foregoing  would  seem  also  to  be 
the  safe  procedure  to  follow  with  re- 
spect to  your  third  question.  Mr.  Doug- 
las, the  Controller  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  tells  me  that  he  is  advised 
that  some  of  the  administrative  units 
are  compensating  substitute  teachers 
from  the  local  supplemental  funds.  G.  S. 
115-7S(D)  would  not  seem  to  be  of 
much  assistance  in  answering  your 
third  question.  —  Attorney  General, 
March  24,  1958 


Exclusion  of  Pupils; 
Probation 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  Dr.  Charles  1". 
Carroll,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  has  forwarded  to  thi9  of- 
fice for  reply  your  letter  of  August  22 
in  which  you  inquire  who  has  final  au- 
thority as  to  whether  certain  students 
may  be  admitted  to  a  public  school. 
You  state  that  the  question  recently 
arose  in  your  Administrative  Unit  when 
a  judge  gave  two  boys  straight  road 
sentences  for  disorderly  conduct,  resist- 
ing arrest  and  drunken  driving.  Later 
the  judge  relented  and  substituted  an 
order  that  the  boys  re-enter  school  and 
that  they  comply  with  certain  other 
conditions.  In  another  case  two  boys, 
charged  with  larceny,  were  ordered  to 
return  to  school. 

G.  S.  115-157  provides  that  a  princi- 
pal shall  have  authority  to  suspend 
any  pupil  who  wilfully  and  persistently 
violates  the  rules  of  the  school  or  who 
may  be  guilty  of  immoral  or  disreputa- 
ble conduct  or  who  may  be  a  menace  to 
the  school.  G.  S.  15-197  provides  that 
after  conviction  for  any  offense  except 
crime  punishable  by  death  or  life  im- 
prisonment, the  judge  may  suspend  the 
imposition  of  the  execution  of  a  sen- 
tence and  place  the  defendant  on  pro- 
bation or  may  impose  a  fine  and  also 
place  the  defendant  on  probation.  G.  S. 
15-199  enumerates  certain  conditions  of 
probation  but  provides  that  the  judge 
in  his  order  may  include  other  condi- 
tions. 

In  the  cases  referred  to  in  your  letter 
I  assume  that  the  defendants  have  been 
placed  on  probation  and  are  under  the 
supervision  of  a  probation  officer,  one 
of  the  terms  of  probation  being  that 
they  attend  school  and  behave  them- 
selves. It  is  my  view  that  the  schools 
do  not  have  the  authority  to  reject 
these  boys  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
term.  If  they  do  not  behave  or  in  any 
way  violate  G.  S.  115-147,  that  will  be 
grounds  for  the  termination  of  proba- 
tion and  for  invoking  the  prison  sen- 
tences. It  is  my  suggestion  that  you  have 
a  frank  talk  with  the  boys,  their  par- 
ents and  the  probation  officer  as  early 
as  possible  and  make  these  boys  under- 
stand that  if  they  violate  the  terms  of 
their  probation  they  will  have  to  serve 
their  prison  sentences.  The  probation 
officer  ought  to  be  a  great  deal  of  as- 
sistance to  you  and  the  schools  ought  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  assistance  to  him  in 
the  attempt  to  rehabilitate  theBe  boys. 
— Attorney  General.  August  29.  1958 


OCTOBER,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-EIGHT 


LOOKING  BACK 


Five  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  October,  1953) 

Dv.  Allan  S.  Hurlburt,  University  of 
North  Carolina  professor  of  educa- 
tion, has  been  appointed  Assistant 
State  Superintendent  in  charge  of  In- 
struction by  State  Superintendent 
Charles  F.  Carroll. 

Frank  W.  Webster,  superintendent 
of  the  Southern  Pines  school  unit 
from  1932  to  1939,  recently  was 
named  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
American  Trudeau  Society,  the  medi- 
cal section  of  the  National  Tubercu- 
losis Association. 


Ten  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  October,  1948) 

Charlotte  principals  and  school 
teachers  will  get  a  bonus  of  $100 
each. 

Madeline  Tripp,  recently  appointed 
to  succeed  Hattie  S.  Parrott  as  State 
supervisor  in  the  Division  of  Instruc- 
tional Service,  will  work  in  county 
and  city  units  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State,  it  was  announced 
recently  by  Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith, 
Director  of  the  Division. 


Fifteen  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  October,  1943) 

Mrs.  Louise  M.  Moore  of  Franklin- 
ton  has  been  appointed  State  super- 
visor of  the  Child  Feeding  Program 
sponsored  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Distribution  Administra- 
tion. 

Ella  Stephens  Barrett,  Guidance 
Counselor  in  the  Alexander  Graham 
Junior  High  School,  Charlotte  has 
been  employed  as  Acting  Supervisor 
of  Occupational  Information  and 
Guidance,  Division  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, to  replace  S.  Marion  Justice, 
who  is  on  leave  with  the  armed  serv- 
ices. 


Twenty  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  October,  1938) 

A  series  of  radio  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  State  Parent-Teacher 
Association  has  recently  been  an- 
nounced by  Mrs.  D.  A.  Coltrane,  State 
Radio  Chairman,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


A&H  Department  Issues 
Book  On  N.C.  Governors 

A  150-page  book  containing  brief 
sketches  of  the  governors  of  North 
Carolina  from  1585  to  the  present  has 
been  issued  by  the  State  Department 
of  Archives  and  History.  The  book  in- 
cludes pictures  of  those  that  were  avail- 
able. 

In  addition  to  the  sketch  of  each 
governor,  there  are  brief  references 
at  the  end  of  each  sketch  and  a  com- 
plete bibliography  at  the  conclusion  of 
tbe  book.  The  book  is  available  from 
the  State  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  Division  of  Publications.  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C,  at  .$1.50  per  copy. 

Another  book,  The  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  has  been  reprinted 
by  the  Department  of  Archives  and  His- 
tory and  is  available  from  the  same 
source  at  $1.00  per  copy.  This  publica- 
tion is  the  second  printing  of  this  first 
book  to  be  printed  in  North  Carolina 
(1749). 

School-Related  Programs 
Telecast  By  WUNC-TV 

School-related  television  programs  in 
seven  areas  of  interest  are  now  in  prog- 
ress every  Wednesday  afternoon  from 
12  :30  to  4 :30.  These  programs  originate 
from  the  three  studios  of  WUNC-TV— 
State  College  studio.  Chapel  Hill  studio, 
and  Woman's  College  studio.  Dr.  Don- 
ald G.  Tarbet,  Professor  Carroll  Mann, 
Jr..  and  C.  W.  Phillips  are  serving  as 
co-ordinators  of  these  programs. 

These  programs  are  made  possible 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  WUNC- 
TV,  Channel  4,  the  Schools  of  Educa- 
tion and  Extension  Divisions  of  the 
Consolidated  University,  and  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Programs  began  Wednesday,  September 
24,  and  will  continue  through  May  13, 
1959. 

Areas  of  interest  in  which  programs 
have  been  planned  include  the  follow- 
ing: "Today  on  the  Farm,"  "Play  Pe- 
riod," "Music  in  the  Air,"  "Science  and 
Nature,"  "Art  Appreciation,"  "In-Serv- 
ice Education,"  and  "Career  Oppor- 
tunities." 

An  advisory  programming  council 
composed  of  seventeen  educators  has 
been  responsible  for  planning  this  year's 
series.  Dr.  Donald  G.  Tarbet  is  chair- 
man of  this  committee.  Advisers  to 
these  committees  include  Earl  Wynn, 
director  of  the  UNC  Communication 
Center;  and  television  directors  at  all 
branches  of  the  Consolidated  Univers- 
ity, John  Young.  Roy  Johnston,  and 
Emil  W.  Young. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 


Greene — As  a  part  of  a  newly  initi- 
ated State  program,  the  schools  of 
Greene  County  are  offering  a  limited 
program  of  driver  education  during 
the  1958-59  term.  Standard  Laconic, 
September  12. 

Rowan — The  new  North  Rowan 
High  School,  located  in  the  north  area 
of  Spencer,  will  be  dedicated  Sunday 
at  3  o'clock,  with  Dr.  Charles  F.  Car- 
roll, State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  as  the  principal  speaker. 
Salisbury  Post,  September  18. 

Monroe — Construction  of  the  new 
Monroe  Senior  High  School  building 
may  get  underway  within  the  next 
two  months,  it  was  learned  today. 
Monroe  Enquirer,  September  15. 

Catawba — A  school  bus  drivers' 
training  school,  held  at  Startown  Ele- 
mentary School  this  morning,  fea- 
tured the  stressing  of  safety  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  driving  by 
representatives  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  (sic)  and  local 
officials.  Newton  Observer  and  News 
Enterprise,  September  15. 

Forsyth — Some  200  Forsyth  County 
school  bus  drivers  met  at  the  Forsyth 
County  Board  of  Education  offices 
yesterday  for  discussion  designed  to 
spur  their  safety  attitudes,  Winston- 
Salem  Sentinel,  September  27. 

Greene — Curriculum  study  com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  in 
Greene  County  to  study  the  curricu- 
lum in  the  local  schools  and  make 
recommendations  in  connection  with 
a  study  underway  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Board  of  Public  Instruction  (sic). 
Kinston  Free-Press,  September  25. 

Wilson — Wilson  lawmakers  today 
approved  designated  school  bus  sta- 
tions for  picking  up  and  discharging 
tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  stu- 
dents who  have  requested  transporta- 
tion to  the  Ralph  L.  Fike  Senior  High 
School.   Wilson  Times,  September  24. 

Moore — Efforts  are  underway  to 
reorganize  the  Carthage  High  School 
Band  which  is  now  without  an  in- 
structor. Greensboro  Record,  Septem- 
ber 27. 

Washington — A  skilled  machine 
operators  course  will  begin  here  soon 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Instruction  (sic), 
sponsored  by  the  Washington  Gar- 
ment Company,  local  manufacturers 
of  children's  dresses.  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer,  October  1. 
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Newly  Expanded  Driver  Education  Program 
Now  Reaches  Nearly  37,000  Students 


Approximately  37,000  high  school 
students  are  now  enrolled  in  driver 
education  programs  throughout  the 
State  as  a  result  of  legislative  action  of 
1957  providing  for  the  addition  of  a  dol- 
lar fee  for  all  license  plates  originally 
costing  ten  dolars  or  more.  During  the 
first  year  of  this  program  $1,329,510 
was  turned  over  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  allocation  among  the 
schools. 

"The  aim  of  this  program,"  states 
John  C.  Noe,  adviser  in  safety  educa- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, "is  to  reduce  highway  fa- 
talities, the  State's  number  one  acci- 
dental killer  of  youths  between  the  age 
of  four  and  twenty-five,  larger  than 
all  other  accident  categories  com- 
bined." 

In  1956-57,  slightly  more  than  seven- 
teen per  cent  of  the  high  schools  in 
North  Carolina  offered  driver  educa- 
tion to  approximately  eleven  per  cent 
of  eligible  students.  One  year  later, 
1957-58,  nearly  eighteen  per  cent  of  the 
high  schools  offered  this  instruction  to 
more  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  eligible 
students.  This  year,  after  a  widespread 
summer  school  program  in  forty 
schools,  81  per  cent  or  693  high  schools 
are  offering  driver  education  to  ap- 
proximately 37,000  students,  or  58  per 
cent  of  high  school  students  reaching 
legal  licensing  age  during  the  1958-59 
school  year. 

"This  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
schools  offering  driver  education,"  ex- 
plained Noe,  "is  indicative  of  the  seri- 
ousness with  which  educators  are  ac- 
cepting their  responsibilites  for  safe 
driving." 

Early  in  the  year,  each  local  school 
administrative  unit  was  allotted  an 
equal  amount  of  money  for  each  student 
enrolled  in  its  high  school,  $5.25  per 
student.  Local  conditions  determine 
the  exact  time  when  courses  begin  in 
the  various  school  units.  Some  units 
plan  to  let  their  funds  accumulate  be- 
fore beginning  their  programs.  "Al- 
though  programs  will  si  art  at  different 


times,  all  administrative  units  should 
reach  full  operational  status  at  about 
the  same  time,"  stated  Noe.  The  neces- 
sity of  purchasing  materials  and  equip- 
ment during  the  first  year  of  operation 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  public 
schools  to  reach  more  than  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  of  the  students  of 
beginning  driver's  age  during  1958-59. 

The  materials  and  equipment  which 
the  schools  must  obtain  include  text- 
books, psycho-physical  test  devices, 
driver  education  automobiles,  and  dual 
controls  for  driver  education  automo- 
biles. In  many  cases,  one  or  more  of 
these  items  has  been  made  available  to 
the  schools  as  a  gift  or  on  a  free-loan 
basis.  For  example,  many  dealers  are 
lending  automobiles ;  therefore,  the 
school  areas  which  they  serve  can 
reach  more  of  their  eligible  students 
with  available  funds.  Many  county 
and  city  administrative  units,  however, 
have  procured  funds  from  local 
sources  which  enable  them  to  reach 
more  students  than  some  other  units. 

For  the  most  part,  students  who  en- 
roll in  driver  education  courses  will 
reach  legal  licensing  age  as  they  com- 
plete these  courses,  or  very  soon  there- 
after. It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  that  edu- 
cation for  driving  should  he  made  avail- 
able to  students  just  prior  to  the  time 
they  attain  the  age  at  which  they  may 
be  licensed  to  drive.  At  such  a  time, 
students  are  at  the  peak  of  their  own 
motivation  to  learn  and  soon  there- 
after will  have  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
ply what  they  have  learned.  When  stu- 
dents have  obtained  driving  licenses 
and  have  been  driving  prior  to  re- 
ceiving the  driver  education  courses, 
the  motivation  to  learn  is  seriously 
weakened. 

In  North  Carolina,  almost  all  students 
attain  minimum  legal  driving  age  dur- 
ing the  tenth  school  year ;  therefore, 
it  is  the  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  that  this 
course  normally  be  placed  at  the  soph- 
omore level. 


The  course  minimum  has  been  estab 
lished  at  30  hours  of  classroom  instruc- 
tion and  six  hours  of  practice  driving 
per  student.  In  the  classroom  the  stu- 
dents learn : 

1.  Causes  and  effects  of  traffic  acci- 
dents, 

2.  Mental  and  physical  characteris- 
tics of  the  driver, 

3.  Capabilities  and  limitations  of  the 
automobile, 

4.  Natural  and  man-made  laws  which 
affect   the  driver, 

5.  Cooperative  use  of  highway  fa- 
cilities by  pedistrians,  bicyclist* 
and  motorists. 

In  the  practice-driving  phase  of  the 
program  the  students,  seated  next  to  a 
qualified  instructor,  practice  the  preach- 
ings of  the  classroom  and  learn  the 
fundamentals  of  safe   driving. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Charles  F.  Carroll  said,  "The  educa- 
tion of  automobile  drivers  is  a  highly 
significant  part  of  general  education  in 
preparing  young  citizens  for  living  ef- 
ficiently and  responsibly.  Driver  train- 
ing and  safety  education  has  grown  and 
will  continue  to  grow  because  its  satis- 
fies social  and  economic  needs  which 
increasing  numbers  of  youth  and  adults 
find  extremely  important." 

Andrew  Johnson  Day 
Celebrated  in  NC  Schools 

Students  in  many  schools  of  the  State 
celebrated  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  in  the  City  of 
Raleigh  of  Andrew  Johnson,  seven- 
teenth president  of  the  United  States. 

Governor  Luther  II.  Hodges,  through 
a  special  proclamation,  designated 
October  31  as  Andrew  Johnson  Day: 
and  urged  North  Carolina  citizens, 
especially  teachers  and  students  in  the 
public  schools,  to  observe  this  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies. 

"Andrew  Johnson,  long  misunder- 
stood, and  vilified  by  his  political  ene- 
mies," said  the  Governor,  "has  now 
come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  courageous  and  able  of  all  our 
Presidents." 


There  are  many  aspects  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  with 
which  we  shall  want  to  become  acquainted.  Basic  to  all  considerations,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  what  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress in  providing  funds  under  this  Act.  This  intent  is  summed  up  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  section   101   of  the  Act  which  states: 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the  security  of  the 
Nation  requires  the  fullest  development  of  the  mental  resources  and 
technical  skills  of  its  young  men  and  women.  The  present  emergency 
demands  that  additional  and  more  adequate  educational  opportunities 
be  made  available.  The  defense  of  this  Nation  depends  upon  the 
mastery  of  modern  techniques  developed  from  complex  scientific  prin- 
ciples, new  techniques,  and  new  knowledge. 

In  other  words,  it  was  clearly  the  intent  of  Congress  that  funds  provided 
by  this  Act  should  be  used  to  stimulate  states  and  local  communities  in 
strengthening  their  educational  programs  and  by  so  doing  to  identify  and 
educate  more  of  the  talent  of  the  Nation. 

To  bring  this  intent  to  fruition,  the  Congress  provided  that  the  financial 
assistance  to  public  schools  should  be  used  in  four  basic  areas: 

(a)  Strengthening  of  science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  language 
instruction 

(b)  Guidance,  counseling  and  testing 

(c)  Area  vocational  education  programs 

(d)  Improvement  of  statistical  services 

Before  such  assistance  is  available,  however,  the  State  and  local  units 
must  devise  plans  for  the  wise  use  of  such  funds.  These  plans  are  now 
being  made  at  meetings  throughout  the  State  and  in  Washington.  If  we 
can  devise  State  plans  that  are  broad,  flexible,  equitable  and  intelligent, 
we  should  be  able  with  this  assistance  to  move  into  a  higher  level  of 
qualitative  education. 

Help   Fight  TB 


The  mark  of 

something 


besides  mud. — Grit. 


ducaled  man  is 
a  mud  puddle 


The  United  States  attracted  43,- 
391  foreign  students  to  its  schools 
in  1957-58,  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education.  The  number  of 
American  students  going  abroad  for 
study  was  12,845,  going  to  52  dif- 
ferent countries. — Education  F.S.A. 


The  handicap  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration in  every  age  is  never  its  lack 
of  knowledge,  but  the  fact  that  it 
knows  so  much  that  isn't  so. — 

— Gerald  W.  Johnson 


The  big  trouble  with  American 
education  is  not  spineless  kids  and 
soft  teachers,  but  the  little  Red 
Schoolhouses  and  too  small  school 
districts  that  do  not  provide  a  broad 
enough  education  program. — Ameri- 
can Association  of  School  Admini- 
strators. 


We  must  teach  some  people  both 
in  and  out  of  school  about  the  func- 
tion of  the  American  school  sys- 
tem.— Dr.  Lyman  V.  Ginger,  former 
president  of  the  JSTational  Education 
Association. 


Buy  Christmas   Seals 


The  accident  rate  for  young  peo- 
ple in  Philadelphia  who  have  not 
had  driver  education  is  three  times 
as  great  as  for  the  trained  group. 
The  arrest  rate  for  the  untrained 
group  is  five  times  as  great  as  for 
the  others.  - —  Board  of  Public  In- 
struction. 
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Americans  25  years  of  age  and 
over  in  1957-58  had  had  an  average 
of  10.6  years  of  schooling,  as  com- 
pared with  9.3  years  in  1950. — TJ.  S. 
Office   of  Education. 
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The  world  seldom  notices  Avho 
teachers  are;  but  civilization  de- 
pends on  what  they  do. — Lindley  J. 
Stiles,  Wisconsin   Journal  of  Edu- 
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Puk&teit  Oft   Excellence 


The  title  of  this  editorial,  bor- 
rowed from  a  recent  report  of  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  Enc, 
suggests  the  ideal  for  which  schools 
over  the  years  have  strived.  Yet,  in 
recent  months,  with  the  searchlight 
of  criticism  on  schools,  educators 
and  laymen  alike  have  intensified 
their  examination  of  the  schools 
with  this  thought  in  mind :  To  what 
degree  are  our  public  schools  excel- 
lent? Wherein  should  they  be  im- 
proved? 

In  a  democracy,  with  its  emphasis 
on  equal  opportunities,  it  may  he 
difficult  to  detect  excellence;  yet, 
inherent  in  the  fundamental  concept 
of  equal  opportunity,  is  the  impli- 
cation that  there  should  be  many 
opportunities  for  individual  excel- 
lence among  all  pupils  and  in  many 
areas. 


Opportunities  for  excellence  in 
mathematics,  science,  and  foreign 
languages  can  be  justified  only  as  op- 
portunities for  excellence  in  other 
areas  are  also  stressed.  Any  seg- 
mentary approach  to  excellence,  by 
its  very  nature,  defeats  its  own  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  areas  of  behavior,  attitudes, 
achievement,  adjustment,  interper- 
sonal relations,  planning,  and  eval- 
uation there  are  definite  levels  of 
thinking  and  performance.  Excel- 
lence, at  one  of  these  levels,  may  be 
pursued  iu  any  of  these  areas  and 
in  many  different  ways.  Yet,  if  ex- 
cellence in  some  area  is  expected  of 
all  pupils  and  in  many  areas  by 
those  who  are  capable,  then  the  pur- 
suit of  excellence  must  become  a  con- 
tinuing process  involving  the  willing 
and  determined  efforts  of  teachers, 
pupils,  parents,  and  administrators. 


NeceMoSuf,  oW  Vital 

All  reports  for  which  teachers, 
principals,  supervisors,  superinten- 
dents, cafeteria  managers,  bus  driv- 
ers, nurses,  and  others  are  respon- 
sible are  designed  to  serve  some 
useful  function.  As  this  simple  fact 
is  understood,  appreciated,  and  ac- 
cepted, the  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing prompt  and  accurate  reports 
takes  on  added  significance. 

Records  are  kept  not  for  their 
own  sake,  but  as  a  means  of  making- 
information  available  when  it  is 
needed.  Admittedly,  there  is  need 
for  improvement  in  record-keeping 
in  the  schools  of  the  State,  just  as 
there  is  generally  the  need  and  pos- 
sibility of  improvement  in  many 
phases  of  the  school  program.  Yet, 
as  purposes  for  reports  are  appre- 
ciated, as  correct  sources  of  informa- 
tion are  determined  for  making  re- 
ports, as  specific  directions  for  mak- 
ing each  type  of  report  are  under- 
stood,  and  as  authority  and  respon- 
sibility for  making  reports  are  ac- 
cepted —  then  record-keeping  as- 
sumes professional  dignity  and  im- 
portance. 


The  principal,  more  than  anyone 
else,  is  responsible  for  lifting  this  vi- 
tal task  from  that  of  a  routine,  man- 
datory performance  into  the  area  of 
professional  competence.  Reports 
are  necessary  for  local  action,  for 
State  progress,  and  as  a  matter  of 
record.  It  is  necessary  that  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
have  local  and  Statewide  statistics; 
the  TJ.  S.  Office  of  Education  and 
the  NEA  need  figures  on  the  national 
level  if  these  organizations  are  to 
take  the  desired  initiative  in  helping 
to  move  education  forward.  In  like 
manner,  the  General  Assembly  must 
have  accurate  and  up-to-date  figures 
on  all  aspects  of  school  operation — 
local  and  Statewide.  Finally,  agen- 
cies which  cooperate  with  the 
schools,  such  as  the  press,  radio,  tele- 
vision, P-TA,  and  others  need  to 
have  data  which  are  completely  ac- 
curate and  reliable. 

Opportunities  for  improving  edu- 
cation rest,  in  large  measures,  on  in- 
telligent interpretation  of  informa- 
tion given  in  reports. 


0*t  tke  Gw'we. 


Emphasis  throughout  educational 
and  lay  groups  is  predominantly  on 
maximum  development  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

Much  is  being  done  to  implement 
this  sensible  point  of  view.  Im- 
proved use  of  tests  has  been  individ- 
ually helpful;  new  concepts  of 
guidance  have  enabled  pupils  to  de- 
velop into  mature,  thinking  individ- 
uals; a  renewed  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  motivation,  coopera- 
tive planning,  and  self-evaluation 
has  brought  quality  into  many  class- 
rooms; the  availability  and  intelli- 
gent use  of  all  types  of  human  and 
material  resources  have  made  edu- 
cation meaningful  to  many  pupils; 
the  recognition  that  teaching  and 
learning  are  not  synonymous  has 
improved  the  level  of  teaching  in 
many  situations;  critical  self-analy- 
sis on  the  part  of  teachers  has  re- 
sulted in  continuous  growth  and  im- 
provement among  many  teachers; 
supervision  has  become  increasingly 
creative  and  constructive;  school 
buildings  more  and  more  reflect  the 
educational  philosophy  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  administration  is  every- 
where characterized  by  interest  in 
each  pupil  in  the  community. 

Though  these  facts  are  highly  en- 
couraging, much  still  needs  to  be 
done  to  insure  individual  growth 
among  all  students.  Assignments 
which  have  meaning  to  all  pupils 
may  do  much  to  raise  individual 
standards  throughout  the  schools. 
The  recognition  of  individual  dif- 
ferences at  all  stages  of  teaching,  in- 
creases self-respect  and  results  in 
increased  effort  among  pupils  and 
teachers. 

Marking  pupils  "on  the  curve," 
a  vicious  type  of  branding  in  many 
instances,  in  no  way  guarantees  that 
each  pupil  is  being  helped  to  achieve 
his  potential.  Assignments  "on  the 
curve"  might  be  a  significant  step  in 
implementing  the  widely  -  accepted 
philosophy  that  schools  have  the  in- 
escapable obligation  to  help  each 
pupil  "burgeon  out  all  that  is  within 
him." 


NOVEMBER.    NINETEEN    HUNDRED   AND    FIFTY-FIGHT 


Fifty-Nine    inexperienced    Principals 
Attend    Four    Orientation    Workshops 


Fifty-nine  new  and  inexperienced 
principals  participated  during  October 
in  one  of  the  four  workshops  sponsored 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction in  cooperation  with  the  prin- 
cipals' associations  of  the  State,  the 
superintendents'  division,  and  the  Co- 
ordinated Statewide  Study  in  Educa- 
tional Administration.  Conferences 
were  held  in  Clinton,  Greensboro,  Mor- 
ganton,  and  Chapel  Hill.  More  than 
sixty  consultants  and  visiting  educa- 
tors also  attended  these  meetings. 

The  structured  portion  of  each  con- 
ference included  a  presentation  of  State 
Department  publications,  a  discussion 
of  "reports  for  which  principals  are  re- 
sponsible," and  a  talk  on  the  "status 
of  the  principalship  in  North  Carolina." 
James  Dunlap  was  responsible  for  dis- 
cussing "reports" ;  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Free- 
man explained  the  status  of  the  prin- 
cipalship at  each  of  the  four  confer- 
ences. 

Two  panels  were  arranged  for  the 
morning  session  of  each  conference  on 
the  following  topics :  "Aspects  of  Or- 
ganization and  Administration  Which 
Are  of  Particular  Significance  to  Be- 
ginning Principals"  and  "Staff  Meetings 
and  Other  Approaches  Toward  the  Con- 
tinuing Growth  of  Teachers."  Panel 
members  included  experienced  princi- 
pals, supervisors,  college  personnel  and 
members  from  the  State  Department. 

The  unstructured  portion  of  the  con- 
ference was  sufficiently  flexible  that 
inexperienced  principals  had  opportun- 
ities to  discuss  their  interests  and 
problems  informally  with  experienced 
educators. 

Dr.  Vester  M.  Mulholland,  represent- 
ing the  State  Department  and  the 
CSSEA,  served  as  continuing  chair- 
man at  each  of  these  workshops;  and 
was  assisted  by  Mildred  Mooneyham, 
in  Chapel  Hill ;  A.  H.  Peeler  in  Greens- 
boro ;  Dr.  H.  T.  Conner  in  Morgauton ; 
and  Superintendent  J.  T.  Denning  in 
Clinton.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  con- 
ference Dr.  Mulholland  discussed  brief- 
ly "certain  ideas  which  are  being  widely 
discussed  in  educational  circles."  High- 
lights of  his  remarks  included  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

•  Administrators  are  expected  to  be 
dynamic  educational  leaders,  with 
broad  learning  in  the  so-called 
academic  fields ;  with  skill  in  pro- 
fessional know-how ;  with  ability 
to  see  clearly  the  total  picture  of 
education  in  the  local  community, 
in  the  State,  and  in  the  Nation ; 


with  particular  skills  in  inter- 
personal relations;  and  with  a 
manifest  desire  to  grow  in  stature 
as  a  leader. 

•  Administrators,  teachers,  and  the 
general  public  are  realizing  more 
and  more  that  the  administrator's 
chief  responsibility  is  that  of  im- 
proving instruction. 

•  Continuing  education  is  not  only 
an  opportunity  but  a  necessity  for 
administrators  as  well  as  teach- 
ers. 

•  New  concepts  of  planning  which 
actively  involve  teachers,  parents, 
business  and  industrial  personnel, 
college  people,  and  pupils  them- 
selves are  being  widely  stressed 
as  imperative  for  sound  progress. 
The  basis  of  a  positive  program  in 
public  relations  is  cooperative 
planning  among  those  concerned 
with  an  issue  or  a  problem. 

e  Experimentation  and  research  are 
no  longer  dangerous  words  in 
wide-awake  communities.  Admin- 
istrators have  the  indisputable  re- 
sponsibility for  encouraging  in- 
telligent experimentation  and  for 
emphasizing  individual  and  group 
research. 

•  Emphasis  on  excellence  in  educa- 
tion demands  increasing  attention 
to  individual  standards  rather 
than  emphasis  on  minimum  es- 
sentials. Charles  E.  Bish  has 
phrased  part  of  the  idea  quite 
aptly :  "There  is  nothing  so  un- 
equal as  the  equal  treatment  of 
unequals." 

•  Administrators  are  increasingly 
expected  to  assume  leadership  for 
adult  education  within  the  com- 
munity. 

•  Administrators  are  responsible 
for  intelligent  and  continuing  cur- 
riculum study  at  the  local  level. 
"Quality  education  is  a  home- 
grown product." 

Duplin  Uses  Physics  Films 

Duplin  County  schools  are  this  year 
using  180  physics  films,  purchased  the 
past  summer  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$13,000.  The  films  are  intended  to  offer 
a  complete   course   in   physics. 

The  films  have  been  placed  in  charge 
of  A.  B.  Teachey,  Jr.,  principal  of  the 
AVallace-Rose  Hill  High  School,  for  use 
by  nil  schools  teaching  physics. 


Distribution  of  Radiation 
Detection  Kits  Delayed 

Shipment  of  nuclear  radiation  detec- 
tion kits  has  been  delayed,  and  will  not 
be  available  to  the  schools  until  about 
January  1,  according  to  Henry  A.  Shan- 
non, Adviser  in  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics, State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

Superintendents  will  be  notified,  Mr. 
Shannon  stated,  when  the  kits  are  a- 
vailable  in  this  State.  One  of  the  kits 
is  to  be  placed  in  each  county  and  city 
administrative  unit. 


U.  S.  Office  Reports 
College  Salaries  Low 

The  average  salary  for  college  faculty 
members  in  the  United  States  this  year 
is  $6,120,  the  Office  of  Education  re- 
ported recently. 

The  study  on  higher  education  shows 
that  average  faculty  salaries  in  public 
colleges  and  universities  range  from 
$5,110  for  instructors  to  $8,530  for  full 
professors ;  in  private  institutions,  the 
average  is  $4,230  for  instructors  and 
$7,360  for  full  professors. 

The  study  is  designed  to  provide  basic 
information  to  assist  college  admin- 
istrators in  their  planning.  The  102- 
page  report,  entitled  "Higher  Educa- 
tion Planning  and  Management  Data, 
1957-58,''  shows  that  nearly  1,150  col- 
leges and  universities,  having  more 
than  80  percent  of  all  higher  educa- 
tion enrollment,  participated  in  the 
study. 

Dr.  Lawrence  G.  Derthick,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  noted  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  salaries  paid 
to  college  faculty  members  declined 
nearly  25  percent  between  1937  and 
1947,  while  the  purchasing  power  of 
workers  in  manufacturing  industries 
increased  about  25  percent. 

"Studies  indicate  a  20  percent  in- 
crease in  average  faculty  salaries  from 
1947  to  1954,  and  a  further  20  percent 
increase  in  the  past  three  years,"  Dr. 
Derthick  said.  "But  this  represents  little 
progress  in  relation  to  other  professions 
and  only  modest  progress  in  relation  to 
the  cost  of  living,"  the  Commissioner 
said.  "This  is  heartening  but  it  is  by  no 
means  enough. 

"The  President's  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation Beyond  the  High  School  urged 
that  salaries  be  at  least  doubled  within 
the  next  5  to  10  years.  This  would  mean 
an  increase  of  20  percent  a  year  for  thei 
next  five  years,  or  10  percent  a  year  for 
the  next  10  years." 
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Department  NCEA  Unit 
Sees  "Crowded  Out" 

Members  of  the  NCEA  unit  in  I  lie 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, along  with  invited  guests,  attended 
a  showing  of  the  NEA  film,  "Crowded 
Out,"  Monday,  October  27.  More  than 
fifty  people  attended  this  meeting,  the 
first  unit  meeting  of  the  year.  The 
film  vividly  depicts  the  need  for  addi- 
tional schools  throughout  the  nation. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Pierce,  president  of  the 
State  Department's  NCEA  unit,  pre- 
sided over  the  meeting,  which  also  in- 
cluded business  and  a  social  period. 
Cora  Paul  Bomar  is  vice  president  of 
the  organization,  and  Carlton  Fleet- 
wood  is  secretary-treasurer. 

Teachers  Take  Part 
In  Exchange  Program 

More  than  600  teachers  from  the 
United  States  and  42  other  countries 
will  take  part  in  the  1958-59  teacher 
exchange  program,  Lawrence  G.  Der- 
thick,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
said  recently. 

With  this  year's  exchange,  nearly  5,- 
000  teachers  from  the  United  States 
and  64  other  countries  will  have  partici- 
pated in  the  program,  which  is  now  in 
its  thirteenth  year. 

On  August  8,  100  American  teachers 
from  26  States  left  the  country  from 
New  York,  aboard  the  S.  S.  United 
States,  to  exchange  positions  with  100 
teachers  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
visiting  teachers  arrived  in  New  York 
on  August  12,  aboard  the  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  then  entrained  for  their  re- 
spective teaching  localities. 

An  additional  68  teachers  from 
Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada, 
Chile,  Cuba,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
The  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  and 
Norway  arrived  in  the  United  States 
between  August  12  and  19  for  a  year  of 
teaching  in  U.  S.  schools.  An  equal 
number  of  American  teachers  will  go 
abroad  for  classroom  duty. 

Arranged  by  the  Office  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  program  is  part  of  the 
United  States  International  Educa- 
tional Exchange  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Referring  to  the  wide  scope  of  its 
influence,  Commissioner  Derthick  said 
today,  "I  regard  the  teacher  exchange 
program  as  one  of  great  significance  in 
developing  better  understanding  among 
peoples  and  nations,  so  important 
to  international  good  will  and  world 
peace." 


Semifinalists  Are  Named 

In  National  Merit  Competition 


Merit  scholarships  and  other  awards 
with  an  estimated  value  of  $5  mi H ion 
were  one  step  closer  for  10,000  of  the 
nation's  high  school  seniors  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  naming  of  the  semifinal- 
ists in  its  1958-59  National  Merit  Schol- 
arship Competition. 

The  10,000  youngsters  outscored  469,- 
000  other  students  in  the  National  Merit 
Scholarship  Qualifying  Test,  the  nation- 
wide examination  measuring  education- 
al development.  It  was  given  in  over 
14,000  high  schools  last  April  29th.  The 
group  of  Semifinalists  is  composed  of 
the  highest  scores  in  each  state,  pro- 
rated according  to  state  population. 
North  Carolina  placed  317  in  this  Semi- 
finalists group. 

These  Semifinalists  now  face  another 
rigorous  three-hour  examination,  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  which 
will  further  substantiate  their  high 
scores  on  the  NMSQT.  This  second  test 
will  be  given  in  testing  centers  through- 
out the  U.  S.  on  December  6,  1958. 
Those  who  repeat  their  high  scores  on 
this  second  test  will  become  Finalists 
in  the  competition. 

John  M.  Stalnaker,  President  of  Na- 
tional Merit  Scholarship  Corporation, 
which  conducts  the  annual  program, 
predicts  that  over  95  per  cent  of  the 
Semifinalists  will  get  past  the  second 
hurdle — the  December  6  examination — 
and  become  Finalists. 

In  the  final  phase  of  the  competition, 
high  school  grades,  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities, school  citizenship  and  leader- 
ship of  the  students  will  be  evaluated, 
along  with  the  scores  on  the  tests. 

About  May  1,  at  least  735  fortunate 
young  people  will  be  named  the  Merit 
Scholars  in  1959. 

All  Finalists  will  receive  Certificates 
of  Merit  attesting  to  their  high  ability ; 
and  all  colleges  and  universities  will  be 
notified,  thus  enabling  these  students 
to  be  considered  for  a  wide  range  of 
other  scholarship  awards. 

Each  Merit  Scholarship  is  a  four-year 
award  covering  the  four  undergraduate 
college  years,  and  each  award  carries  a 
stipend  tailored  to  the  need  of  the 
individual  winner.  ■  The  stipends  have 
been  averaging  about  $650  a  year.  Min- 
imum awards,  for  students  who  have 
been  determined  to  have  no  financial 
need,  are  $100  a  year;  and  maximum 
awards,  for  students  who  have  been  de- 
termined to  have  maximum  need,  are 
$1,500  a  year. 


Merit  Scholars  make  I  heir  own  choice 
of  college  and  are  free  to  choose  any 
course  of  study  leading  to  one  of  the 
usual  baccalaureate  degrees. 

The  colleges  chosen  by  the  Merit 
Scholars  also  receive  cost-of-education 
grants  ranging  to  $500  per  year  to  help 
defray  the  actual  costs  of  educating  the 
students. 

The  Merit  Scholarship  Program  is 
now  in  its  fourth  year.  It  was  founded 
in  1955  with  grants  of  $20  million  from 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  $500  thousand 
from  The  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York.  Sponsors  have  thus  far  awarded 
$12  million  worth  of  scholarships,  and 
have  pledged  an  additional  $4.5  million. 
Over  2,300  of  the  nation's  most  able  stu- 
dents are  now  holding  Merit  Scholar- 
ships at  some  325  colleges.  Nearly  one 
million  high  school  students  have  been 
tested  in  the  massive  talent  hunts. 

The  competition  is  open  to  students 
in  any  public,  private  or  parochial  high 
school  in  the  U.  S.  and  possessions. 

Prospective  Teachers 
May  Borrow  Money 
From  Federal  Funds 

Prospective  teachers  and  students  in- 
terested in  "crisis"  subjects — science, 
math,  engineering  and  modern  foreign 
langauages — will  be  given  preference 
by  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
making  loans  from  funds  made  avail- 
able by  the  recently  enacted  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 

Federal  money  under  title  II  of  the 
Act  will  be  allotted  to  the  states  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  number  of  persons 
enrolled  full  time  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  each  state.  Each 
institution  will  administer  a  student 
loan  fund  comprising  Federal  funds  and 
the  part,  10  per  cent,  put  up  by  the  in- 
stitution. 

Students  may  borrow  up  to  $1,000 
a  year,  to  a  maximum  of  $5,000.  Loans 
must  be  repaid  in  ten  years  at  3  per 
cent  interest.  A  "forgiveness"  clause 
allows  students  who  enter  teaching  to 
get  credit  for  10  per  cent  of  the  loan 
with  interest  for  each  five  years  taught, 
hut  not  in  excess  of  50  per  cent  of  the 
loan. 

These  loans  will  become  available  to 
students  just  as  soon  as  the  institu- 
tions can  set  up  the  machinery.  Ap- 
plications, therefore,  should  be  made 
to  the  institution  to  which  the  student 
expects  to  enroll. 
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Race  To  Produce  Scientists  Called  Threat 
To  Survival  of  0.  S.  By  Leading  Educators 


To  rush  headlong  into  a  scholastic 
race  with  the  Soviet  Union,  trying  to 
match  them  scientist  for  scientist — by- 
passing the  well-rounded  citizen  on 
whom  democracy  is  based — would  be  a 
threat  to  survival.  But,  to  ignore  the 
race,  could  be  equally  destructive. 

These  are  the  beliefs  of  five  of  the 
country's  leading  educators.  Product 
Engineering,  McGraw-Hill  publication, 
put  this  question  to  them :  "Must  we 
compete  with  Moscow  in  the  education 
race?"  Their  individual  answers  were  : 

Dr.  Robert  F,  Goheen,  president, 
Princeton  University — 

"If  one  intends  to  confront  squarely 
the  current  crisis  in  education,  he  must 
first  recognize  that  we  are  wrestling 
with  the  needs  of  education  in  and  for 
a  democratic  republic.  This  means  that 
anything  we  may  seek  to  do  for  Ameri- 
can education  must  be  considered  as 
relating  to  the  total  nature  of  our  so- 
ciety— including  the  ability  of  our  so- 
ciety to  cultivate  the  individual  person. 

"The  average  Soviet  high  school  grad- 
uate receives  more  than  five  times  the 
amount  of  science  and  mathematics  re- 
quired for  admission  to  many  front- 
rank  Americau  universities.  This  is  a 
matter  of  very  serious  consequence. 

"It  should  rightly  bestir  us  to  look  to 
our  own  requirements  and  strengthen 
our  educational  performance  wherever 
it  fails  of  our  needs.  It  will  be  to  our 
peril,  however,  if  we  let  the  vigorous 
rise  of  Soviet  science  and  technology 
prescribe  the  curricula  of  our  schools 
and  dictate  their  aims. 

"As  there  is  a  yawning  abyss  between 
the  totalitarian  and  democratic  ways  of 
life,  so  are  educational  requirements  of 
the  two  disparate  in  very  fundamental 
respects.  Our  requirements,  let's  face  it, 
are  for  a  much  more  difficult  and  com- 
plex kind  of  balance. 

"Too  often  these  clays  the  pressures 
and  needs  of  the  moment  give  a  plat- 
form to  the  mistaken  advocates  of 
science  as  a  super-creed,  'magical  and 
mysterious  as  it  is  all-powerful.'  The 
result  is  to  confuse  techniques,  gadgets, 
and  gimmickry  with  the  aims  and 
achievements  of  basic  science  and  to  de- 
mand almost  immediate  substitution  of 
training  and  techniques  for  genuine  ed- 
ucation. 

"Improved  chances  for  study  and  re- 
search must  be  opened  to  those  minds 
capable  of  scientific  excellence,  but  at 
the  same  time  let  us  hold  to  a  whole- 
ness of  view  —  not  to  a  limited,  mate- 
rialistic point  of  view,  stemming  more 
from  the  gnawing  fear  of  possible  Sov- 


iet superiority  than  from  an  abiding 
interest  in  preserving  and  strengthening 
our  educational  ideals." 

Norman  Cousins,  editor,  Saturday 
Review  — 

"If  our  only  reason  for  bolstering 
American  education  is  that  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  outpointed  by  the  Soviet  in 
a  cold  war  or  even  a  hot  one,  then,  par- 
adoxically, we  may  lose  to  the  Soviet  on 
the  education  front  even  as  we  do  a 
disservice  to  the  cause  of  education  it- 
self. 

"I  say  this  because  our  program  will 
then  reflect  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
nature  of  the  crisis  confronting  us.  We 
are  apt  to  emphasize  and  indeed  concen- 
trate on  turning  out  countless  thous- 
ands of  scientists  in  the  thought  that 
this  is  the  primary  challenge  confront- 
ing American  education. 

"Certainly  we  have  to  do  a  better  job 
in  science  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own 
in  the  world.  But  this  is  only  one  aspect 
of  the  problem  before  us.  For  it  will 
not  be  enough  to  develop  the  techniques 
that  can  make  super-borubs  and  super- 
missiles.  It  will  not  be  enough  because 
there  is  an  even  more  serious  problem 
in  the  control  of  these  weapons. 

"Somehow  we  will  have  to  develop 
new  techniques  in  human  engineering — 
techniques  and  knowledge  that  will  en- 
able us  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
problems  created  by  a  scientific  and 
technological  age.  We  have  to  develop 
the  kind  of  world  view  that  will  enable 
America  to  earn  and  keep  the  support 
of  the  large  majority  of  the  world's 
peoples.  These  relationships  have  at 
least  as  much  to  do  with  American  se- 
curity as  the  size  of  our  explosives,  the 
speed  of  our  missiles,  or  the  number  of 
our  satellites. 

"We  need  wisdom  even  more  than  we 
need  inventions.  We  need  an  under- 
standing of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
operation  of  a  world  society.  We  need 
to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  term 
'world  law'  and  what  is  involved  in 
putting  it  to  work.  In  short,  we  need 
education  for  survival.  And  the  prob- 
lem of  human  survival  requires  a  some- 
what larger  context  than  the  cold  war 
alone." 

Dr.  Howard  L.  Bevis,  chairman. 
President's  Committee  on  Scientists  and 
Engineers  — 

"It  would  be  foolish  self-delusion  to 
deny  that  in  the  production  of  trained 
brain-power,  the  United  States  is  in 
competition  with  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
it  would  be  equally  self-destructive  for 
a  democracy  to  take  the  narrow  and 


materialistic  course  of  diverting  all  its 
best  talents  into  scientific  and  technical 
studies. 

"We  must  produce  more  scientists 
and  engineers,  but  we  cannot  neglect 
our  political,  cultural  ami  spiritual 
growth.  We  must  continue  to  develop 
our  heritage  in  the  diplomatic  and  po- 
litical and  social  sciences  which  pro- 
duce the  informed  and  well-rounded 
citizens  on  whom  effective  democracy 
is  based. 

"There  are  three  compelling  reasons 
for  increasing  America's  supply  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers:  first,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  domestic  economy ;  sec- 
ond, to  maintain  our  military  effective- 
ness; and  third,  to  sustain  our  policy 
of  foreign  assistance. 

"The  United  States  should  not  be 
drawn  into  the  kind  of  educational  race 
with  the  Soviet  Union  that  seeks  to 
match  scientist  for  scientist,  engineer 
for  engineer,  and  technician  for  techni- 
cian. For  national  defense,  the  great- 
est strength  for  the  United  States  lies 
in  the  integrated  resources  of  ourselves 
and  the  nations  of  the  free  world." 

Dr.  John  R.  Dunning,  dean  of  engi- 
neering, Columbia  University — 

"The  future  of  this  nation  no  longer 
depends  upon  the  size  of  its  population 
or  the  richness  of  its  natural  resources. 
It  depends  upon  education. 

"Our  military  strength  is  based  upon 
scientific  weaponry,  not  masses  of 
troops.  Our  economic  strength  is  based 
upon  a  high  productivity  that  derives 
directly  from  our  laboratories — espe- 
cially in  the  coming  days  of  dwindling 
fossil  fuels  and  ores. 

"It  is  simply  intolerable  to  be  the 
second-place  nation  in  the  modern 
world  when  the  first-place  nation  is  an 
aggressive  despotism.  Once  we  lose  our 
leadership,  we  lose  our  liberty  and  pos- 
sibly our  very  existence.  To  maintain 
our  position  we  must  compete  with 
Russia  in  the  development  of  the  most 
strategic  resources  we  have,  our  trained 
minds. 

"Competing  with  the  Russians  does 
not  necessarily  mean  imitating  them. 
I  am  confident  that  we  can  tremen- 
dously increase  the  rigor,  vigor,  and  in- 
tegrity of  our  school  systems  without 
introducing  totalitarian  methods.  But 
we  must  start  by  admitting  to  ourselves 
that  we  are  steadily  falling  behind,  that 
we  have  taken  no  effective  action,  and 
that  we  have  not  even  drawn  effective 
plans  of  action. 

"Unless  we  double  the  proportion  of 
our  national  income  devoted  to  educa- 
tion at  all  levels,  unless  we  raise  teach- 
ers' salaries,  unless  we  remove  all  the 
glamorous  encouragements  to  sloth  and 
slackness  and  restore  respect  for  learn? 
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Closed-Circuit  TV  Classes 
Begin  at  East  Carolina 

Instruction  by  closed-circuit  tele- 
vision is  being  given  during  the  fall 
quarter  at  East  Carolina  College. 

Courses  offered  include  an  orienta- 
tion class,  which  is  required  work  for 
freshmen  and  new  students.  In  addi- 
tion, the  departments  of  science,  social 
studies,  and  English  each  offers  a 
course.  Thirty-two  groups  of  students 
are  organized  for  these  courses. 
Twenty-four  teachers  appear  on  TV  as 
instructors,  and  others  participate  as 
classroom  instructors  of  the  television 
courses. 

Instruction  by  television,  an  innova- 
tion at  East  Carolina,  was  made  pos- 
sible by  an  appropriation  of  $75,000 
from  the  North  Carolina  General  As- 
sembly. The  sum  was  marked  for  use 
by  a  State  institution.  East  Carolina 
College  was  selected  by  the  State  Board 
of  Higher  Education  as  the  college  in 
which  closed -circuit  instruction  would 
be  introduced  on  an  experimental  basis 
and  studied  and  evaluated  over  a  two- 
year  period.  Equipment  was  installed 
during  the  past  year,  the  studio  being 
located  in  the  Joyner  Memorial  Li- 
brary. 

ing  to  our  homes  and  communities, 
America  will  die  of  mental  inanition." 

Lyman  V.  Ginger,  president,  National 
Education  Association  of  the  United 
States — 

"Even  if  there  were  no  Soviet  Union 
in  existence,  we  should  constantly  seek 
to  strengthen  our  schools  because  edu- 
cation is  one  of  the  important  means 
whereby  the  well-being,  prosperity, 
freedom,  and  happiness  of  people  are 
safeguarded  and  increased. 

"While  we  are,  in  a  sense,  competing 
now  with  Soviet  education,  it  is  import- 
ant to  recognize  that  Soviet  practices 
in  education  are  not  generally  suited 
to  American  objectives.  Soviet  educa- 
tion serves  a  Communist  state  by  creat- 
ing an  indoctrinated  citizenry  and  a 
political  elite  which  controls  opinion. 

"The  proper  aim  for  education  in  the 
United  States  is  entirely  different.  We 
seek  the  development  of  each  individ- 
ual. We  seek  to  develop  leadership  and 
high  talent  from  all  parts  of  the  whole 
society. 

"Thus  the  challenge  before  American 
education  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
competition  with  Soviet  science  or  with 
the  Soviet  education  system.  The  real 
challenge  is  for  American  education  to 
help  the  American  people  fulfill  the 
great  potential  of  their  own  highest 
ideals." 


John   Magill   Leaves   Public   Instruction 
To  Join   Board  of  Health  As   Psychologist 


Dr.  John  Magill,  consultant  psychol- 
ogist for  the  division  of  special  edu- 
cation, has  resigned  his  position  with 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
to  accept  the  appointment  of  clinical 
psychologist  and  coordinator  of  mental 
health  clinics  for  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  Magill  came  to  the  State  De- 
partment in  1955  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  and  has  assisted  Eelix  Bar- 
ker in  the  division  of  special  educa- 
tion for  the  last  three  years. 

Prior  to  coming  to  North  Carolina. 
Dr.  Magill  was  director  of  testing  serv- 
ices at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
from  1952  to  1955.  Here  he  served  as 
a  vocational  counselor  also.  From 
1948  to  1952,  Magill  served  as  director 
of  the  veterans'  guidance  center  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

As  consultant  psychologist  for  the 
division  of  special  education,  Dr.  Ma- 
gill 1ms  assisted  in  setting  up  special 
classes  for  exceptional  children  through- 
out the  State  and  has  served  as  a  con- 
sultant for  special  education  teachers 
in  areas  of  retardation,  acceleration, 
mental  handicaps,  hard  of  hearing, 
speech  difficulties,  and  impaired  vision. 
During  the  last  year  much  of  his  ef- 
fort has  been  directed  toward  the 
establishment  of  centers  for  trainable 
children,  such  centers  being  made  pos- 
sible through  appropriations  of  the 
1957  Legislature. 

In  his  new  position  Dr.  Magill  will 
not  only  serve  as  coordinator  for  men- 
tal health  clinics  already  established 
throughout  the  State ;  he  will  likewise 
serve  as  the  clinical  psychologist  for 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  In  addi- 
tion, he  will  render  psychological  serv- 
ices in  areas  where  there  are  no  clin- 
ics. 

"It  is  with  regret  that  I  leave  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, which  is  moving  forward  with 
great  strides  throughout  the  field  of 
special  education ;  yet,  it  is  with  a 
sense  of  pride  that  I  am  able  to  remain 
in  North  Carolina  and  continue  my 
work  with  an  organization  whose  serv- 
ices throughout  the  State  are  second  to 
none,"  stated  Dr.  Magill.  "In  many 
ways  the  efforts  of  each  organization 
supplement  those  of  the  other ;  together, 
more  and  more  progress  should  be  made 
among  pupils  and  adults  throughout 
the  State." 


U.  S.  Office  To  Make 
Science-Math  Survey 

A  nationwide  survey  of  science 
and  mathematics  teaching  in  public 
high  schools  has  been  started  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  it  was 
announced  recently. 

The  survey  is  designed  to  provide 
answers  to  such  questions  as  these: 

How  much  time  is  given  to  the 
teaching  of  certain  topics  in  mathe- 
matics and  science?  Are  adequate 
facilities  and  equipment  available? 
What  are  the  main  teaching  meth- 
ods? How  heavy  is  the  teaching  load 
of  science  and  mathematics  instruc- 
tors? What  are  the  major  teaching 
problems?  How  are  science  and 
mathematics  teachers  getting  along 
financially?  Plow  many  more  teach- 
ers will  be  needed  in  the  near  future? 

A  report  of  the  study  is  expected 
to  be  completed  late  this  year  or 
early    1959. 

Ten  national  agencies  and  organi- 
zations cooperated  with  the  Office 
of  Education  in  planning  the  survey, 
in  which  about  1,500  high  schools 
have  been  asked  to  participate. 

Although  science  and  mathematics 
surveys  have  been  made  by  the  Office 
of  Education  from  time  to  time,  the 
new  survey  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive one  that  has  been  undertaken. 

Lawrence  G.  Derthick,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  said  three 
other  basic  studies  of  this  nature 
will  be  made.  These  will  deal  with 
science  and  mathematics  instruction 
in  public  junior  high  schools,  in  pub- 
lic elementary  schools,  and  in  teacher 
training  institutions. 

Studies  of  science  and  mathemat- 
ics teaching  in  all  four  types  of 
schools  will  be  repeated  at  intervals, 
Dr.  Derthick  said. 

"This  series  should  do  more  than 
give  the  nation  a  much  needed  cur- 
rent picture  of  teaching  of  these 
subjects  which  are  so  closely  related 
to  our  national  security  and  wel- 
fare," Dr.  Derthick  said.  "The  stu- 
dies should  eventually  reveal  signif- 
icant trends  and  developments  — 
show  us  where  we  have  been  and 
where  we  are  headed,  as  well  as 
where  we  are," 
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Institute  Establishes  Rocket  Registry 


The  Rocket  Rearch  Institute,  Inc., 
has  established  a  National  Registry 
of  student  rocketers  in  order  to  co- 
ordinate and  advise  on  a  national 
level  the  SAFE  preparation  by  stu- 
dents  of    rocket    training   devices. 

Students  are  requested  to  send  to 
the  national  office  of  the  Institute, 
3262  Castera  Avenue,  Glendale  8, 
California,  their  name,  address,  age, 
school  attended,  and  name  of  science 
teacher.  This  information  will  be  cor- 
related into  the  national  registry  and 
will  make  available  to  educators,  the 
rocket  industry  and  members  of  the 
Rocket  Research  Institute,  through- 
out the  nation  tbe  names  of  students 
seriously  interested  in  rocketry,  in 
order  to  enable  the  coordination  of 
advice  and  instruction  to  these  fu- 
ture scientists  and  engineers. 

Parents  of  the  students  will  be  ad- 
vised as  to  the  necessary  precautions 
required  for  safe  rocket  construction 
and  encouraged  to  form  with  other 
parents,  educators,  and  members  of 
Rocket  Research  Institute,  groups 
within  a  given  area  in  order  to  pool 
resources  and  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  proving  grounds  and 
firing  sites. 

Educators  are  invited  to  join  the 
Rocket  Research  Institute,  Inc.,  so 
that  they  may  be  supplied  with  in- 
formation, blueprints,  and  materials 
which  will  enable  them  to  guide  a"nd 
advise  student  groups  in  the  methods 
and  procedures  of  SAFE  rocket  de- 
sign, construction,  and  launching. 

The  enormous  increase  of  student 
interest  in  the  rocket  sciences  in  re- 
cent months  has  necessitated  a  revis- 
ion of  the  Institute  policy  of  only 
encouraging  training  programs  in 
areas  where  Institute  sections, 
staffed  by  personnel  with  industrial 
rocket  experience,  have  been  oigan- 
ized.  The  new  policy  will  enable 
educators  who  join  the  Institute  to 
supervise  student  training  programs 
wherever  Institute  sections  are  not 
established  and  to  work  with  RRI 
sections  wherever  possible. 

The  Rocket  Research  Institute  now 
has  a  book  entitled,  "Rocket  Building 
for  Students,"  which  is  available  at 
$1.00  per  copy.  The  Institute  also 
has  a  publication,  "The  Student  Roc- 
keteer," which  carries  pictures  and 
articles  by  National  Registry  Stu- 
dents concerning  their  experiments 
and  activity. 

The  Institute  has  an  outstanding 
safety  record  and  during  the  past 
15  years  has  evolved  simple,  safe, 
low  cost  solid  propellent  training 
rocket  systems  and  devices  which 
enables  rocket  propulsion  fundamen- 


tals and  safety  to  be  taught  and  dem- 
onstrated in  an  effective  manner. 

The  Institute  wishes  by  means  of 
the  registry  to  help  provide  guidance 
for  students  seriously  interested  in 
the  rocket  sciences.  Rockets  are  in- 
herently dangerous  without  a  knowl- 
edge and  respect  of  the  materials  in- 
volved. The  RRI  does  not  encourage 
nor  approve  the  use  of  rockets  as 
toys  or  as  a  hobby-like  pastime. 

Perquimans  Plans  for 
Better  Schools 

Perquimans  County  is  an  example  of 
local-level  planning  for  better  schools, 
The  story  as  related  by  Superintendent 
John  T.  Riggers  follows : 

Knowing  that  additional  financial 
support  was  needed  for  improving  all 
the  schools  of  the  county,  the  Hert- 
ford Grammar  School  Parent  -  Teach- 
ers' Association  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge of  providing  information  about 
the  solution  to  the  general  public. 

Two  study  courses  were  planned. 
The  first,  which  began  last  February, 
concerned  "Teacher  Supply  and  De- 
mand." The  second,  which  began  a 
week  later,  concerned  the  following 
topics:  How  Many  of  Our  High 
School  Graduates  Enter  tbe  Teaching 
Profession.  Problems  Encountered  in 
Filling  Teaching  Vacancies.  Financial 
Condition  of  Perquimans  County,  and 
The  School  Budget.  All  of  these  top- 
ics were  thoroughly  discussed. 

One    item   brought    to    light   from 
these  discussions  was  the  fact  that  a 
32-cent  levy  for  capital  outlay  would 
not  be  needed  in  tbe  next  year's  bud- 
get. In  view  of  this,  a  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee for  Better  Schools  was  formed 
to  rally  support  for  a  oO-ceut  levy  for 
current   expense    purposes.    On   Sat- 
urday, May  31,  the  voters  favorably 
approved  this  proposition. 
According  to  Superintendent  Riggers. 
'•.Much   credit   for  the  success   of  this 
election  should  go  to  this  very  popular 
and  hard  working  committee.  .  .  Since 
the  date  of  the  election  was  only  two 
days  before  the  board  of  commissioners 
was  to  determine  the  county  tax  rate 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  we  were  not 
aide  to  formulate  a  sound  enrichment 
program  that  would  require  the  maxi- 
mum voted  rate.  Therefore,  only  ten  of 
the  thirty  cents  voted  was  levied  this 
year.    This  will  provide  one  additional 
teacher,  one  public  school  music  teacher, 
two    librarians,    equipment    for    voca- 
tional department,  and  some  additional 
instructional  supplies.  A  more  complete 
program   is  being  formulated  for  the 
next  fiscal  year." 


Administrative  Building 
Opened  In  Hickory 

The  City  Schools  Administrative 
Building  in  Hickory  was  opened  to  the 
public  July  29,  at  which  time  the  new 
superintendent,  Dr.  Wilmer  Jenkins, 
and  his  family  were  also  entertained. 

Renovation  of  the  teacherage  in  Hick- 
ory made  available  to  the  city  admini- 
strative unit  ample  space  for  the  super- 
intendent's office;  the  business  mana- 
ger's office ;  offices  for  supervisors  and 
attendance  officer :  and  for  storage. 

The  building  was  planned  and  reno- 
vated under  the  supervision  of  former 
superintendent  W.  S.  Hamilton;  and 
was  first  occupied  last  March.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  conference  room,  a  pro- 
fessional library,  a  film  library,  a  book 
room,  and  a  specially  designed  area  for 
exhibition  of  pupil  art  work. 

Department  Conducts  Study 
Of  Personnel,  Facilities 

The  Fall  Survey  of  personnel  and 
facilities,  annually  conducted  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
got  under  way  in  September  by  the 
mailing  of  a  questionnaire  to  county 
and  city  superintendents. 

Request  was  made  that  the  question- 
naire be  returned  by  October  10  in  or- 
der that  the  information  could  be  tabu- 
lated and  pi-inted  as  early  as  possible. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  survey  to 
find  out  conditions  regarding  those  two 
aspects  of  public  education  as  they  exist 
at  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  the 
current  school  year.  Concerning  facili- 
ties, such  questions  as  the  following  are 
asked:  How  many  pupils  are  there  in 
excess  of  the  normal  capacity  of  acces- 
sible public-owned  plants?  What  is  the 
total  number  of  elementary  and  secon- 
dary instruction  rooms?  How  many  ad- 
ditional elementary  and  secondary  in- 
struction rooms  are  needed  ?  How  many 
instruction  rooms  are  scheduled  to  be 
completed  prior  to  the  1959-60  school 
year? 

As  to  personnel,  information  is  re- 
quested on  such  items  as  the  number  of 
children  enrolled,  number  of  profes- 
sional personnel  employed,  how  many 
positions  are  vacant,  and  in  what  areas 
do  there  appear  to  be  a  shortage  of 
teachers? 

This  is  the  third  year  that  such  a 
survey  has  been  conducted,  according 
to  State  Superintendent  Charles  F.  Car- 
rol. "We  have  found  the  information 
collected  at  this  time  very  helpful." 
he  said.  "Superintendents  have  indi- 
cated that  this  Statewide  Report  has 
lieen  of  considerable  value  to  them 
also." 
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Wetherington  Returns 
To  Raleigh  Office 

Julia  Wetherington,  supervisor  of 
elementary  education,  returned  to  her 
State  Department  office,  October  1,  fol- 
lowing an  illness  of  six  months.  Her 
duties  are  currently  limited  to  those  in 
Raleigh,  thereby  relieving  her  of  field 
services  which  require  traveling. 

"It  is  earnestly  hoped,"  declared 
A.  B.  Combs,  director  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  "that  Miss 
Wetherington  will  soon  be  able  to  re- 
sume her  normal  schedule  as  elemen- 
tary supervisor.  Those  wishing  to  se- 
cure Miss  Wetherington's  counsel  may 
write,  call,  or  see  her  in  her  Raleigh 
office." 

Through  this  column  Miss  Wether- 
iugton  wishes  to  express  appreciation 
to  all  those  "who  have  been  so  thought- 
ful and  considerate  during  my  illness" ; 
and  to  wish  for  her  cohorts  in  educa- 
tion a  "challenjrins  and  successful 
year." 


150  College  Educators 
Attend  Annual  Conference 

More  than  150  educators  attended 
the  thirty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  College  Conference 
held  in  Durham,  November  6  and  7,  in 
the  Washington  Duke  Hotel. 

The  1958  Conference  was  featured 
by  a  symposium  on  "Television  in  Edu- 
cation" and  by  an  address,  "We  Shall 
Hold  These  Truths,"  by  Dr.  Edmund 
Gleazer,  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges. 
Reports  of  standing  and  special  commit- 
tees completed  this  two-day  conference. 

Included  on  the  symposium  on  tele- 
vision were  Arnold  Perry,  dean  of  the 
UNC  School  of  Education,  who  dis- 
cussed "TV  in  Teacher  Education"; 
Dean  Leo  W.  Jenkins  of  East  Carolina 
College;  and  Charles  W.  Phillips,  co- 
ordinator of  North  Carolina's  in-school 
television  experiment. 

Committees  reporting  included  those 
on  standards,  admissions,  high  school- 
college  relations,  collaboration,  student 
relations,  cooperative  research,  necrol- 
ogy, auditing,  resolutions,  and  nomi- 
nations. 

R.  M.  Lee.  dean  of  Mars  Hill  College 
and  president  of  the  Conference,  pre- 
sided over  the  general  sessions.  Gordon 
W.  Blackwell,  chancellor  at  WCUNC. 
is  vice-president  of  the  Conference ;  and 
James  E.  Hillman,  director  of  pro- 
fessional service,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  is  secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Calendar  of  Professional  Meetings, 
Conferences,  Workshops,  Institutes 

November  16-1S  Annual   Conference  State  Supervisors,  Southern 

Pines 

November  27 Thank."  giving  Day 

November  27-29  Annual   Convention",  National  Council   of  Teachers 

of  English,  Pittsburgh 
November  27-29  Vnnual   Meeting   National    Council    lor  the    Social 

Studies,   San   Francisco 

December  1-4  Southern    Association   of   Colleges  and    Secondary 

.  Schools,  Louisville,  Ky. 
December  4-6  State  Meeting.    NCAHPER,    Woman's    College, 

Greensboro 

December  9-11  Division  of  Superintendence,  NCEA.  Southern  Pines 

December  24-26  State  Office  Holidays 

December  26-30  Meeting  National  Association  of  Biology  Teachers 

Washington 
December  29-30  18th  Christmas  Meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 

Teachers  of  Mathematics,  New  York 
January   26-28  Convention   National    School    Boards    Association. 

San  Francisco 
February  7-11  National  Association   of  Secondary   School 

Principals,  Philadelphia 

February   7-13   Boy  Scout  Week 

February  14-18  American    Association   of   School    Administrators. 

!     Atlantic  City 


North  Carolina  Selected  For 
Participation  In  Fellowship  Program 


Public  secondary  school  teachers  of 
North  Carolina  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
John  Hay  Fellowships  for  1959-60. 
The  approximately  sixty  Fellows  se- 
lected will  be  on  leave  for  one  academic- 
year  during  which  they  will  follow  a 
program  of  studies  in  the  broad  area  of 
the  Humanities  at  five  fellowship  cen- 
ters :  University  of  Chicago  and  Colum- 
bia, Harvard,  Northwestern  and  Yale 
Universities. 

To  he  eligible  for  candidacy,  teach- 
ers must  have  had  at  least  five  years 
of  high  school  teaching  experience,  the 
most  recent  two  of  which  shall  have 
been  in  the  system  which  will  grant  the 
year's  leave  of  absence.  The  age  at 
time  of  application  may  not  exceed  50. 
Selection  will  be  made  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Greenwood  Fund,  established 
recently  by  the  John  Hay  Whitney 
Foundation  to  administer  the  program 
for  the  next  two  years.  In  general, 
preference  will  be  given  to  candidates 
teaching  in  school  systems  which  arc 
concerned  with  making  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  outstanding  teachers. 

To  each  Fellow  will  be  given  a  sti- 
pend equal  to  the  salary  which  he  would 
have  received  froin  his  employing 
school  system  during  the  fellowship 
year;  in  no  case  will  the  stipend  be 
less  than  $4,500.  In  addition,  travel  ex- 
penses to  and  from  the  university  cen- 
ter will  be  provided   for  each   Fellow 


and  his  family,  and  tuition  will  also  be 
paid. 

Teachers  interested  in  applying  are 
requested  to  discuss  the  program  with 
their  school  administrators ;  applica- 
tions must  be  completed  in  cooperation 
with  the  principal  or  superintendent. 

Brochures  describing  the  program  in 
detail,  as  well  as  application  forms,  will 
be  sent  upon  request  by  the  Director 
of  the  John  Hay  Fellows  Program.  9 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20.  New 
York. 


Geographic  School  Bulletins 

The  National  Geographic  Society  re- 
cently announced  that  the  first  of  30 
weekly  issues  of  the  Geographic  School 
Bulletins  for  the  1958-59  school  year 
appeared  on  October  6,  1958. 

Teachers,  librarians,  educational 
workers,  students,  or  parents  may  sub- 
scribe to  the  bulletins.  The  domestic 
subscription  rate  is  $2  for  the  30  issues, 
October  6,  1958  to  May  IS.  1959;  and 
$o  for  the  next  90  issues.  Teachers  may 
obtain  subscriptions  for  all  members  hi 
their  classes  if  copies  are  mailed  in 
bulk  to  one  address.  Orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  School  Service  Divis- 
ion, National  Geographic  Society.  Six- 
teenth and  M  Streets.  N.W..  Washing- 
Ion  (I,  D,  C, 


NOVEMBER,   NINETEEN    HUNDRED   AND   FIFTY-EIGHT 


Conference  Advocates  More  Language  Study 


The  American  school  system  should 
provide  a  10-year  program  of  foreign 
language  study  beginning  with  the  third 
grade  and  extending  through  high 
school. 

This  was  among  the  proposals  ad- 
vanced at  a  recent  3-day  conference 
sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  explore  ways  to  improve  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  the 
high  school. 

Results  of  the  conference,  attended 
by  nearly  50  foreign  language  special- 
ists, are  summarized  in  a  166-page  re- 
port released  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion  recently. 

The  report  notes  that : 

— Most  students  study  a  foreign  lan- 
guage only  two  years,  whereas  learning 
another  tongue — like  learning  to  play  a 
musical  instrument — requires  long  and 
continuous  practice. 

— Russian  now  is  taught  in  about  a 
dozen  American  schools,  but  many  other 
high  schools  plan  to  add  such  courses 
soon. 

— Most  American  high  schools  now 
offer   only    Spanish,    French,   German, 

Special  Education  Grows 

Special  education  as  a  part  of  North 
Carolina's  public  school  system  has  ex- 
panded considerably  since  its  inception 
in  1947  and  since  State  funds  were  pro- 
vided for  paying  the  salaries  of  25 
teachers  in  1949. 

Last  year,  13,378  mentally  and  physi- 
cally handicapped  children  received  in- 
struction in  special  education  classes, 
a  recent  report  by  Felix  S.  Barker, 
State  director  of  the  program,  shows. 
In  1949-50,  only  2,161  children  were 
provided  such  instruction.  Since  1953- 
54,  when  complete  statistics  were  col- 
lected, the  program  has  expanded  from 
60  administrative  units  to  79  such  units. 
In  1953-54  the  program  included  162 
teachers,  whereas  in  1957-58  there  were 
239  teachers. 

A  breakdown  on  the  total  children 
receiving  this  special  instruction  shows 
the  following  for  1957-58 ;  9,274  speech 
handicapped.  3,860  mentally  retarded, 
184  physically  handicapped,  47  visually 
handicapped,  and  13  with  hearing  dif- 
ficulties. 

A  supplementary  program  for  train- 
able mentally  handicapped  children  was 
inaugurated  in  1957.  Such  programs 
were  operated  in  22  administrative 
units,  with  34  instructors  for  400  quali- 
fied children. 


and  a  scattering  of  other  West  Euro- 
pean languages. 

—It  is  important  to  learn  to  speak  a 
language  before  reading  and  writing 
it. 

— Language  laboratory  facilities 
should  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  high 
school  equipment  as  home  economics 
facilities,  the  science  laboratory,  and 
the  typing  room. 

— Language  libraries,  featuring  for- 
eign publications  and  tape  recordings, 
also  are  needed. 

— The  effectiveness  of  superior  teach- 
ers should  be  extended  through  closed- 
circuit  television  or  other  means. 

— State  consultants  or  coordinators 
in  foreign  languages  are  needed. 

— Professional  help  in  foreign  lan- 
guage instruction  in  the  smaller  schools 
is  entirely  lacking  in  most  states,  and 
only  about  two  dozen  city  school  sys- 
tems are  known  to  have  foreign  lan- 
guage supervisors. 

Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C,  at  one  dollar  a 
copy. 


"A  Longer  School  Year" 
Mailed  to  Superintendents 

A  research  brochure  prepared  by  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Education  on 
"A  Longer  School  Year"  has  been  re- 
mimeographed,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Minnesota  Department,  and  dis- 
tributed to  superintendents  throughout 
North  Carolina  by  the  publications 
committee  of  the  Coordinated  Statewide 
Study  of  Educational  Administration. 

This  publication  indicates  the  pur- 
poses and  objectives  for  a  longer  school 
year  as  they  relate  to  pupils,  parents, 
teachers,  and  in  reference  to  use  of  fa- 
cilities. A  number  of  different  plans 
for  extending  the  school  year  are  criti- 
cally analyzed  with  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  each  plan  being  listed. 

A  special  statement  is  included  con- 
cerning "long  summer  vacations"  and 
"the  school  year  in  other  countries." 

The  bulletin  concludes  with  specific 
conclusions  plus  a  bibliography  of  32  re- 
cent publications. 

Those  desiring  copies  of  this  publi- 
cation should  request  them  through  Dr. 
Vester  M.  Mulholland,  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 


Results  of  In-School  TV  Experiment 
Indicate  Advantages  of  This  Approach 


Results  of  last  year's  in-school  tele- 
vision experiment  indicate  that  "TV 
instruction  is,  on  balance,  more  effec- 
tive than  conventional  instruction,"  ac- 
cording to  Charles  W.  Phillips,  coordi- 
nator of  the  experiment.  In  three  of 
the  four  courses  studied  —  U.  S.  His- 
tory, general  science,  and  eighth-grade 
mathematics  —  the  adjusted  mean  of 
the  TV  group  exceeds  that  of  the  con- 
trol group.  In  the  case  of  world  his- 
tory, the  difference  in  adjusted  means 
is  non-significant. 

Premilinary  tests  were  administered 
in  each  of  the  courses  taught  early  in 
September,  both  to  the  TV  groups  and 
to  the  control  groups.  Comparable  tests 
were  administered  in  May;  and  ad- 
justed mean  scores  were  established  by 
the  testing  services  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  North  Carolina  State 
College,  and  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Ac- 
cording to  Phillips,  "there  is  every  rea- 
son to  be  pleased  with  the  results  of 
our  first  year  of  experimental   TV." 

At  present,  more  than  12,000  students 
in  42  school  systems  are  participating 
in  the  in-school  television  experiment, 


which  is  now  in  its  second  year.  Last 
year  19  school  systems  and  approxi- 
mately 7,000  students  were  involved  in 
this  project. 

Eighty-one  separate  schools,  as  op- 
posed to  43  last  year,  are  now  partici- 
pating in  the  program ;  114  classes  are 
currently  involved  as  opposed  to  55  last 
year.  According  to  Phillips,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  determine  at  this  point  the  number 
of  unofficial  schools  participating.  It  is 
likely  that  the  total  number  of  un- 
official participants  will  approximate 
two  hundred. 

In  commenting  on  the  experiment, 
which  is  being  financed  by  the  Fund  for 
the  Advancement  of  Learning,  Gover- 
nor Luther  Hodges  stated :  "We  are  all 
very  pleased  at  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  teaching  public  school 
courses  through  educational  television 
in  North  Carolina.  I  commend  all  who 
have  had  a  part  in  making  this  pro- 
gram possible.  There  is  a  bright  future 
for  television  teaching,  especially  in 
the  face  of  a  serious  teacher  shortage. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  North 
Carolina  In-School  Television  Experi- 
ment will  move  forward  with  great  suc- 
cess." 
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Warren  Becomes 
NFA  State  Adviser 

J.  W.  Warren,  Jr.,  District  Super- 
visor of  Agriculture  of  Negro  schools, 
has  been  designated  as  State  Adviser 
of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of 
New  Farmers  of  America,  it  is  an- 
nounced by  A.  G.  Bullard,  State  Super- 
visor of  Vocational  Agriculture.  This 
assignment,  Mr.  Bullard  stated,  will  be 
in  addition  to  his  supervisory  duties  in 
the  eastern  area  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Warren  will  work  with  W.  T. 
Johnson,  NFA  Executive  Secretary,  who 
is  District  Supervisor  also,  for  the  west- 
ern area  of  the  State. 

NFA  is  an  organization  of  Negro 
boys  who  are  taking  vocational  agri- 
culture in  high  school.  It  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  program  of  vocational  agri- 
culture, which  is  supervised  by  the 
above-named  persons. 

Board  Approves   Standards 
For  Non-Public  Schools 

Standards  for  non-public  schools  were 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation at  its  regular  meeting  on  Septem- 
ber 2. 

The  standards  were  prepared  and 
recommended  by  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  are  in  compli- 
ance with  North  Carolina  law  clothing 
the  State  Board  of  Education  with  cer- 
tain legal  responsibilities  for  non-public 
•schools.  These  responsibilities,  which 
are  included  in  a  mimeographed  bulle- 
tin, are  the  following: 

"1.  To  determine  that  the  course  of 
study  offered    in   non-public    schools 
shall  meet  the  minimum   standards 
presented  for  public  schools. 
"2.  To  determine  that  the  qualifica- 
tions and  certification  of  teachers  in 
non-public  schools   shall   conform   to 
the  minimum  requirements  applicable 
to  teachers  in  public  schools. 
"3.  To    determine    that    non  -  public 
schools  comply  with  the  State's  com- 
pulsory attendance  laws. 
"4.  To  determine  the  nature  and  type 
of  reports  to  be  made  by  non-public 
schools. 

"5.  To  advise  non-public  schools  con- 
cerning provinces   of  the   State   law 
relating  to  health  and  safety." 
A    non-public    school,   in    accordance 
with    the    definition    approved    by    the 
Board,    is    one   not   established,    main- 
tained, and   operated  by   a  county  or 
city  board  of  education  appointed   or 
elected  by  law.  To  be  "approved,"  such 
a  school  must  meet  the  requirements 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 


Tenth    Annual    Special    Education    Meet 
Attracts  Large  Numbers  In  Charlotte 


More  than  a  thousand  persons  at- 
tended the  various  sessions  of  the  tenth 
annual  special  education  conference 
held  in  Charlotte,  November  12-15. 
Theme  of  this  year's  convention  was 
"A  Decade  of  Special  Education  in 
North  Carolina  —  A  Review  and  Look 
to  the  Future." 

The  four-day  conference  was  fea- 
tured by  twelve  addresses,  six  sectional 
meetings,  one  panel,  one  symposium,  as 
well  as  visits  to  special  education 
classes  throughout  the  city  of  Char- 
lotte. Music  for  the  general  sessions 
was  furnished  by  the  Charlotte  city 
schools,  which  served  as  co-sponsor  for 
the  conference  along  with  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Out-of-state  speakers  included  Dr. 
Harold  M.  Williams,  specialist  on  ex- 
ceptional children  and  youth,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education ;  William  C.  Geer, 
regional  programs  associate,  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board ;  Dr.  William 
G.  Wolfe,  professor  of  special  education, 
University  of  Texas  and  Dr.  Ray  Gra- 
ham, assistant  superintendent  and  di- 
rector of  education  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Leaders  in  North  Carolina  who  ap- 
peared on  the  program  as  speakers  were 
Dr.  Bluma  Weiner,  Dr.  John  W.  Magill, 
Dr.  Harrie  R.  Chamberlin,  William  E. 
Rankin,  Mrs.  Louise  Watkins,  Dr.  El- 
len Winston,  Dr.  Leslie  B.  Hohman, 
and   J.    Everette   Miller. 

Sectional  meetings  arranged  for  the 
conference  centered  around  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  "Crippled,"  "Curriculum 
Planning  for  Trainable  Mentally  Re- 
tarded," "Community  Resources  for 
Exceptional  Children,"  "Psychological 
Testing  and  Evaluation  of  Exceptional 
Children,"  "Programs  for  Educable 
Mentally  Retarded,"  and  "Programs  for 
Academically  Talented  Children  in 
Public  Schools." 

Chairmen  for  the  sectional  meetings 
were  T.  O.  Page,  Wilmington;  Dan  K. 
Jackson,  Greensboro ;  Mrs.  Bettye  Mc- 
Clure  Carpenter,  Shelby ;  Dr.  John  W. 
Magill,  Raleigh;  H.  Jay  Hickes,  Char- 
lotte; and  Douglas  Carter,  Winston- 
Salem. 

Felix  Barker,  director  of  the  divis- 
ion of  special  education  in  the  State 
Department,  served  as  general  co-ordi- 
nator  for  the  entire  program ;  and  pre- 
sided over  two  of  the  general  sessions. 

A  panel  on  "Speech  Therapy  Servi- 
ices  in  Public  Schools"  was  presided 
over  by  Mrs.  Pearle  Ramos,  speech 
therapist  of  the  Charlotte  city  schools ; 
and   the  symposium  on   "The  Multiple 


Handicapped  Child  —  The  Emotional 
Components  of  a  Particular  Condition" 
was  chaired  by  Dr.  Robert  B.  Hughes, 
director  of  education  of  exceptional 
children,  School  of  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina. 

Hosts  for  the  conference  and  respon- 
sible for  local  arrangements  were  H. 
Jay  Hickes,  director  of  special  educa- 
tion in  Charlotte,  and  his  co-workers, 
along  with  Superintendent  Elmer  H. 
Garinger  and  Assistant  Superintendent 
John  Otts. 

Everyone  connected  with  this  con- 
ference is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its 
quality  and  smooth  operation.  Each 
item  on  the  agenda  of  the  ivell-planned 
program  contributed  something  of  sig- 
nificance to  those  in  attendance.  Con- 
gratulations to  all  those  who  helped  to 
plan  this  conference  and  to  all  those 
who  found  time  to  narticipatc. 

Moore  Contributes  Article 
To  International  Journal 

"Teaching  Health  in  Schools"  is  the 
title  of  an  article  by  Mrs.  Annie  Ray 
Moore,  State  health  educator,  in  the 
October  issue  of  International  Journal 
of  Health  Education.  In  this  article 
Mrs.  Moore  discusses  how  to  relate 
health  instruction  to  the  natural  in- 
terests of  children  and  its  integration 
in  the  curriculum. 

Mrs.  Moore  claims  that  the  teacher 
who  knows  the  major  interests  and 
concerns  of  boys  and  girls  at  the  differ- 
ent age  levels — such  as  their  strong  de- 
sire to  grow  and  to  belong — and  builds 
health  teaching  around  these  interests 
will  almost  invariably  have  stimulating 
lessons.  In  addition  to  learning  facts 
about  health,  Mrs.  Moore  insists  that 
skills  must  be  taught  also;  and  that 
health  teaching  must  be  related  to 
home  conditions. 

The  article  likewise  suggests  that 
health  education  can  be  stressed  effec- 
tively not  only  in  health  classes,  but 
also  in  mathematics,  social  studies, 
physical  education,  and  other  subject 
areas. 

In  conclusion,  Mrs.  Moore  states : 
"The  place  of  health  education  in  the 
curriculum  varies  widely.  We  shall 
strengthen  health  education  and  pro- 
mote child  health  through 

•  better  administrative  planning 

•  more  extensive  teacher  education 
in  health. 

•  development    of    better    methods 
and  marerinls." 


NOVEMBER,   NINETEEN    HUNDRED   AND   FIFTYEI6HT 


Rosewood   H.  $.  Inaugurates  Experiment 
To  Meet  Small  School  Curriculum  Problems 


Rosewood  High  School  in  Wayne 
County  has  inaugurated  an  experiment 
in  scheduling,  designed  to  meet  the 
problems  of  small  high  schools  with 
limited  curriculum  and  few  teachers. 

The  experiment  seeks  to  answer  the 
question :  "How  can  a  small  high  school 
broaden  its  curriculums  to  include  ad- 
vanced courses  in  mathematics,  science 
and  foreign  languages  as  well  as  voca- 
tional courses  not  now  available?  The 
Rosewood  experiment  attempts  to  an- 
swer this  question  simply  by  rearrang- 
ing class  schedules  and  adopting  a  se- 
mester system  similar  to  that  used  in 
higher  education.  It  is  based  on  the 
100-minute  period  idea  with  semester 
concentrated  study. 

The  first  three  100-minute  periods  of 
the  day  will  be  devoted  to  classroom 
instruction.  The  fourth,  a  shorter  pe- 
riod, will  be  provided  for  all  other  ac- 
tivities. By  use  of  periods  of  this  length 
with  classes  meeting  every  day,  it  will 
be  possible  to  cover  a  year's  work  in 
any  subject  in  a  semester  of  4% 
months.  Thus  three  subjects  will  be 
carried  each  semester,  or  six  subjects  a 
year,  which  will  permit  the  completion 
of  24  units  by  the  student  during  a 
four-year  period.  This  would  represent 
an  increase  of  8  units  over  the  present 
16  units  required  for  high  school  grad- 
uation. The  plan  has  been  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  its  Curriculum 
Study  now  being  conducted  by  Dr.  I.  E. 
Ready. 

The  100-minute  period  is  now  being 
used  in  Roanoke  Rapids  and  in  Edge- 
combe County  without  the  use  of  the 
semester  plan.  They  differ  from  the 
Rosewood  experiment  also  in  that  class 
schedules  are  staggered,  whereas  the 
Rosewood  plan  is  continuous  (day  by 
day)   until  the  end  of  the  semester. 


Magazine  Honors  Cameron 

John  L.  Cameron,  Director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  School  Planning,  was  honored 
by  Southern  Architect  in  its  July  num- 
ber as  North  Carolina  Personality  of 
the  Month. 

Southern  Architect  is  the  official 
publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, published  in  Raleigh.  A  series 
of  articles  giving  sketches  of  leaders 
of  various  organizations  with  which 
the  NCAIA  is  connected  is  being  car- 
ried by  the  magazine. 


High  Schools  Get  Larger 

Public  high  schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina are  getting  larger  in  size,  according 
to  statistics  recently  compiled  by  Henry 
West,  statistician  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction 

There  were  910  public  high  schools 
in  1957-58,  52  fewer  than  in  1947-48. 
But  these  schools  have  changed  consid- 
erably in  size.  Whereas  there  were  448 
schools  having  from  one  to  five  teachers 
in  1947-48,  the  number  had  decreased 
to  162  in  1957-5S.  The  number  of 
schools  having  from  6  to  11  teachers 
increased  from  417  in  1947-48  to  454  in 
1957-58.  And  the  number  having  twelve 
or  more  teachers  likewise  increased 
from  97  in  1947-4S  to  294  in  1957-5S. 

"The  trend  toward  larger  high 
schools  is  evident  throughout  the 
State,"  Mr.  West  says.  "A  part  of  this 
trend  is  due  to  consolidation,  but  much 
of  it  is  due  to  a  larger  number  of  boys 
and  girls  who  are  pursuing  their  edu- 
cation through  high   school." 


Thayer  and  Woodring  Speak 
At  Annua!  Sche>©8  Week 

School  Week  was  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  June  10-12, 
with  addresses  by  Vivian  T.  Thayer  and 
Paul  Woodring. 

Dr.  Thayer  spoke  on  "Today's  Chal- 
lenge to  Education" ;  and  his  address 
was  followed  the  next  day  by  a  panel 
discussion  in  which  reactions  were 
given  to  his  opening  remarks.  This 
panel  included  Guy  B.  Phillips  as  mod- 
erator, State  Supei'intendent  Charles  F. 
Carroll,  Arnold  King,  Franklin  McNutt, 
and  I.  E.  Ready. 

The  second  address  of  School  Week 
was  presented  by  Dr.  Woodring  on  "Ex- 
periments of  Promise  in  Education."  A 
panel  also  reacted  to  Dr.  Woodring's 
address.  Panelists  included  Dr.  Arnold 
Perry  as  moderator,  H.  D.  Crockford, 
Fletcher  Green,  Hugh  Holman.  and 
David  G.  Monroe. 

Entertainment  for  the  conference  in- 
cluded a  reception  honoring  out-of- 
State  guests  and  a  special  showing  at 
the  Morehead  Planetarium  entitled 
"End  of  the  World." 


Annie  Ray  Moore  Leaves  State  Department 
To    Accept    Health    Position    In    India 


Mrs.  Annie  Ray  Moore,  State  health 
educator,  left  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  November  14  to  ac- 
cept a  position  as  technical  adviser  in 
public  health  education  for  the  Min- 
istries of  Health  and  Education  in 
India.  Mrs.  Moore  will  work  under  the 
auspices  of  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation of  the  United  Nations;  she  will 
have  headquarters  in  New  Delhi.  Prior 
to  assuming  her  duties  in  India,  Mrs. 
Moore  will  fly  to  Geneva  for  a  ten-day 
period  of  orientation. 

In  1955-56  Mrs.  Moore  did  similar 
work  in  Burma  as  a  technical  adviser 
in  public  health  education  for  WHO  of 
the  United  Nations.  This  work  proved 
so  satisfying,  according  to  Mrs.  Moore, 
that  she  decided  to  resign  her  State 
Department  position  in  order  to  accept 
a  two-year  contract  in  India. 

Mrs.  Moore  has  served  as  State  health 
educator  since  September,  1947,  and 
"has  served  schools  throughout  North 
Carolina  in  an  excellent  capacity,"  ac- 
cording to  Charles  E.  Spencer,  coordi- 
nator of  health  education.  Before  com- 
ing to  the  State  Department,  Mrs. 
Moore     taught     mathematics     in     the 


Jamestown  High  School ;  and  the 
eighth  grade  in  the  Gray  High  School 
in  Winston-Salem.  In  addition,  she  has 
served  as  principal  of  the  Vanceboro 
graded  school  and  of  the  Sedgefield 
Elementary  School. 

For  two  summers  Mrs.  Moore  was 
on  the  faculty  of  Yale  University,  serv- 
ing as  leader  of  education  seminars  de- 
signed for  alcohol  studies. 

In  working  with  the  Ministries  of 
Health  and  Education  in  India,  Mrs. 
Moore  will  exercise  her  influence  in 
bringing  more  health  education  into 
the  general  teacher-preparation  pro- 
grams. She  has  indicated  that  she  an- 
ticipates more  direct  work  in  the 
schools  than  was  true  of  her  experiences 
in  Burma. 

Mrs.  Moore  is  a  native  of  Guilford 
County  and  did  her  undergrad- 
uate work  at  Guilford  College.  Her 
graduate  degree  was  received  from  the 
School  of  Public  Health  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

On  November  14,  the  Department 
honored  Mrs.  Moore  at  a  farewell  tea, 
which  was  given  also  to  welcome  Ray- 
mond K.  Rhodes  into  the  Department. 
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Tort  Liability  of  Local 
School  Authorities 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Carroll,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  has  forwarded  to  this  of- 
iice  for  reply  your  letter  of  September  8. 
In  your  letter  you  seek  the  views  of  this 
office  as  to  the  liability  of  the  Board 
of  Education  for  personal  injury  and 
property  damages  in  case  of  explosions 
of  school  boilers,  steam  mains,  hot 
water  heaters,   etc. 

You  will  recall  that.  I  wrote  you  on 
this  same  general  subject  on  July  22, 
1958.  In  that  letter,  I  referred  to  the 
cases  of  BENTON  v  BOARD  OF  EDU- 
CATION, 201  NC  653;  BETTS  v 
JONES,  203  NC  590;  and  SMITH  v 
HEFNER,  235  NC  1.  I  also  referred  to 
the  provisions  of  G.  S.  115-53.  In  those 
cases  our  Supreme  Court  held  that 
Boards  of  Education  are  ordinarily  not 
liable  in  tort  and  that  members  there- 
of are  not  individually  liable  unless 
they  act  maliciously  and  beyond  the 
scope  of  their  authority. 

As  stated  in  my  previous  letter,  G.  S. 
115-53  provides  that  a  city  or  county 
Board  of  Education,  by  securing  li- 
ability insurance,  is  authorized  to  waive 
its  governmental  immunity  from  li- 
ability for  damage  by  reason  of  death 
or  injury  to  person  or  property  caused 
by  the  negligence  or  tort  of  any  agent 
or  employee  of  such  Board  of  Educa- 
tion when  acting  within  the  scope  of 
his  authority  or  within  the  course  of 
his  employment.  Such  immunity  is 
deemed  to  have  been  waived  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  Board  of  Education 
is  indemnified  by  insurance. 

I  see  no  reason  to  distinguish  be- 
tween liability  growing  out  of  the  ex- 
plosion of  school  boilers,  steam  mains, 
hot  water  heaters,  etc.,  and  any  other 
type  of  tort  liability.  Therefore  it  is 
thought  that  a  county  Board  of  Educa- 
tion would  not  be  liable  in  tort  for  such 
explosions.  It  is  also  thought  that  the 
individual  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  would  not  be  personally  li- 
able since  they  would  not  be  acting 
corruptly  or  maliciously. 

Another  question  that  presents  itself 
is  whether  janitors  and  other  mainte- 
nance employees  of  county  Boards  of 
Education  are  State  employees  or  pure- 
ly local  employees.  Our  Supreme  Court 
has  never  yet  decided  that  question. 
In  several  cases  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission, in  passing  upon  tort  claims 
against  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
has  held  that  a  janitor  is  a  local  em- 


ployee rather  than  an  employee  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  If  the  courts 
should  hold  that  a  maintenance  worker 
is  a  State  employee,  of  course  the  Tort 
Claims  Act,  Article  31,  Chapter  143  of 
the  General  Statutes,  would  be  appli- 
cable. —  Attorney  General,  September 
12,  1958 

Who    Is    Entitled    to    Attend 
Schools  of  an  Administrative  Unit 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Carroll,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  has  forwarded  to  this  of- 
fice for  reply  your  letter  of  September 
9.  In  your  letter  you  state  that  a  resi- 
dent of  the  Rocky  Mount  community 
maintains  two  homes,  one  within  the 
Rocky  Mount  Administrative  School 
Unit  and  one  outside  the  Unit.  You 
seek  the  views  of  this  office  as  to 
whether  the  children  of  this  family 
are  entitled  to  attend  the  Rocky  Mount 
City  Schools  without  the  payment  of 
tuition. 

G.  S.  115-163  proides  that  all  pupils 
residing  in  a  school  district  or  attend- 
ance area  and  who  have  not  been  re- 
moved from  school  for  cause  shall  be 
entitled  to  attend  the  schools  of  the 
district  or  unit  to  which  they  are  as- 
signed by  the  appropriate  county  or  city 
Board  of  Education. 

You  will  note  that  the  statute  uses 
the  term  "residing."  For  many  pur- 
poses the  term  "residence"  has  been 
construed  by  our  courts  as  being  sy- 
nonymous with  "domicile."  Domicile 
signifies  that  permanent  dwelling  place 
to  which  a  person,  when  absent,  always 
intends  to  return.  See  HANNON  v 
GRIZZARD,  89  NC  115;  GOWER  v 
CARTER,  195  NC  697;  OWENS  v 
CHAPLIN,  228  NC  705,  and  G.  S.  163- 
25.  The  foregoing  statute  and  decisions 
deal  with  the  election  law.  As  an  il- 
lustration, the  writer  has  actualy  lived 
in  Wake  County  for  almost  seven  years 
but  is  still  domiciled  in  Buncombe 
County  and  votes  there. 

AVhile  I  find  no  decision  of  our  Su- 
preme Court  construing  the  section,  it 
is  the  view  of  this  office  that  it  was 
the  legislative  intent  in  enacting  G.  S. 
115-163  to  provide  that  pupils  may  at- 
tend the  school  in  the  district  or  ad- 
ministrative unit  in  which  their  par- 
ents, in  good  faith,  actually  live.  For 
instance,  many  State  employees  are 
domiciled  in  counties  other  than  Wake 
but  in  good  faith  live  in  Raleigh  and 
their  children  attend  the  Raleigh  Public 
Schools. 


Attempting  to  answer  your  question 
directly,  it  is  the  view  of  this  office 
that  the  children  in  question  are  en- 
titled to  attend  the  Rocky  Mount  Public- 
Schools  without  the  payment  of  tuition 
if  the  residence  within  the  administra- 
tive Unit  is  the  place  where  the  fam- 
ily, in  good  faith,  actually  lives  the 
greater  part  of  each  year. 

Trusting  that  the  foregoing  will  be  of 
some  assistance  and  with  all  good 
wishes,  I  am— Attorney  General,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1958 


Right  of  High  School  Graduate 
To  Attend  Public  School 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  In  your  letter  of 
October  1  you  state  that  occasionally 
you  have  a  high  school  graduate  who 
wishes  to  return  and  take  a  course  in 
advanced  mathematics  or  some  other 
subject.  Such  student  may  or  may  not 
be  21  years  of  age.  You  then  seek  the 
views  of  this  office  as  to  whether  school 
authorities  may  legally  allow  such  a 
person  to  attend  a  regularly  scheduled 
non-vocational  class. 

G.  S.  115-1  provides  that  public 
schools  of  the  State  shall  be  free  of 
charge  to  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  21  years,  and  to  every  person 
21  years  of  age  or  over  who  has  not 
completed  a  standard  high  school  course 
of  study  or  who  desires  to  study  the  vo- 
cational subjects  taught  in  such  school. 
G.  S.  115-5  provides  for  the  public 
school  system  consisting  of  12  years  of 
study  or  grades. 

While  I  find  no  decision  of  our  Su- 
preme Court  construing  the  statutes  in 
question,  it  is  the  view  of  this  office 
that  the  State  has  provided  a  school 
system  only  sufficient  to  enable  stu- 
dents to  complete  the  12th  grade  and  to 
take  additional  vocational  training.  It 
is  also  thought  that  Article  IX.  Section 
2  of  the  State  Constitution  is  broad 
enough  in  its  language  to  authorize  the 
extension  of  our  school  system  to  in- 
clude college  training  for  students  un- 
der the  age  of  21,  but  since  the  General 
Assembly  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  make 
college  training  a  part  of  our  public- 
school  system,  it  is  the  view  of  this  of- 
fice that  a  person  who  has  graduated 
from  high  school  is  not  entitled  to  con- 
tinue attending  a  public  high  school  in 
order  to  take  additional  courses  except 
that  he  may  he  enrolled  for  classes  in 
vocational  subjects  taught  in  such 
schools.— Attorney  General,  October  (i. 
1958 
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LOOKING  BACK 


Five  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  November,  1953) 
Governor  William  B.  Umstead 
asked  reporters  at  a  recent  press  con- 
ference to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  looking  out  for  children  crossing 
roads  and  streets  near  school  houses. 
Aji  article  on  State  School  Insur- 
ance by  Thomas  B.  Winborne,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Insurance,  State 
Board  of  Education,  appears  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  The  Nation's  Schools. 

Ten  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  November,  1948) 
Major  problems  facing  elementary 
schools  in  North  Carolina  today  are 
lack  of  space,  neglect  of  instructional 
materials,  a  shortage  of  teachers,  and 
the  need  of  strong  leadership,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  report  of  the  State 
Education  Commission. 

In  an  editorial  in  its  issue  of  Octo- 
ber 22,  the  High  Point  Enterprise 
points  out  "That  a  great  deal  of 
money  must  be  spent  if  we  are  to 
save  our  schools,"  and  the  way  to 
solve  this  problem  is  by  the  State  as 
a  whole. 

Fifteen  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  November,  1943) 
The  supply  of  school  books  is  now 
being  seriously  affected  by  the  war, 
it  is  learned  from  Egbert  N.  Peeler, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Textbooks 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

A  $200  bond  as  a  first  prize  and 
second  and  third  prizes  of  $100  and 
$50  bonds  are  being  offered  by  the 
State  Salvage  Committee  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State  collecting  the 
most  scrap  per  pupil  during  "Na- 
tional Victory  Scrap  Drive." 

Twenty  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  November,  1938) 
Vocational  education  is  the  most 
important  need  of  the  schools  of 
North  Carolina,  with  the  12th  grade 
coming  second,  it  is  indicated  by  re- 
plies being  received  by  a  special  com- 
mittee on  education  appointed  the 
past  summer  by  Governor  Hoey. 

Schools  operating  twelfth  grade  in 
1937-38:  Washington  (white  only), 
Durham,  Roanoke  Rapids  (white 
only),  Charlotte,  Rocky  Mount 
(white  only),  Hamlet  (white  only), 
Rockingham  (white  only),  and  Reids- 
ville. 


Hillman   Begins  Study 
Supply  and  Demand 

Blanks  were  mailed  last  month  by 
Dr.  James  E.  Hillman,  Director,  Divis- 
ion of  Professional  Service,  for  data 
on  the  basis  of  which  he  will  make  the 
1958-50  Teacher  Supply  and  Demand 
Study. 

This  is  the  twelfth  year  that  this 
study,  a  part  of  the  National  Study, 
has  been  made.  Such  data  as  that  con- 
cerning new  teachers,  their  education, 
and  other  related  information  have 
been  requested.  Dr.  Hillman  hopes  to 
complete  the  study  prior  to  January  1, 
when  it  must  be  filed  with  the.  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Teacher  Educa- 
tion and  Professional  Standards. 

Citizens  Committees 
Formed  in  29  Units 

Local  Citizens  Committees  for  Bet- 
ter Schools  have  been  organized  in  29 
of  the  174  administrative  school  units, 
according  to  M.  E.  Yount,  executive 
secretary.  "We  are  expecting  two  more 
counties  to  organize  committees  at  an 
early  date,"  he  said. 

Twenty-five  of  these  29  are  county 
and  four  are  city.  Three  of  the  25 
county  units  are  former  Kellogg  com- 
mittees that  have  been  reactivated. 
County  units  are :  Alamance,  Beaufort, 
Buncombe,  Caswell,  Cherokee,  Carteret, 
Cabarrus,  Currituck,  Dare,  Davidson, 
Duplin,  Graham,  Guilford,  Harnett, 
Haywood,  Lee,  Lenoir,  Macon,  Mitchell, 
Nash,  New  Hanover,  Pender,  Perqui- 
mans, Sampson  and  Union.  City  units 
are :  Canton,  Chapel  Hill,  Roanoke 
Rapids  and  Whiteville. 

These  committees  have  been  helping 
produce  a  climate  of  public  opinion  for 
better  schools,  Mr.  Yount  said.  "In  six 
of  the  county  units  having  active  citi- 
zens committee  organizations,"  he  said, 
"over  $21  million  in  school  building 
bonds  have  been  voted  during  the  past 
year.  In  no  county  having  an  active 
citizens  committee  has  a  proposal  for 
school  buildings  failed." 

In  several  counties  which  do  not  have 
citizens  committees,  there  are  very  ac- 
tive units  of  the  State  School  Boards 
Association  that  are  functioning  well. 
This  is  especially  true  in  Bladen,  John- 
ston and  Randolph.  In  Guilford 
County,  the  Citizens  Committee  has  set 
up  a  special  sub-committee  to  work  with 
the  Statewide  Curriculum  Study.  In 
Greene  County  a  countywide  committee 
and  a  committee  for  each  school  dis- 
trict have  been  formed  to  help  with 
the  curriculum  project.  In  Henderson- 
ville,  the  P.T.A:  is  helping  to  carry  on 
this  work. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 


Asheville — Buncombe  —  Asheville 
and  Buncombe  high  school  teachers 
will  tour  local  businesses  and  indus- 
tries on  Business-Education  Day  next 
Wednesday.  Asheville  Citizen-Times, 
October  8. 

Newton-Conover — Final  plans  have 
been  approved  by  both  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  Newton-Conover  School  Board 
for  additioss  to  Central  Colored 
School  here  and  an  advertisement  for 
bids  is  likely  to  be  published  the  last 
of  this  week.  Newton  Observer  and 
Neiw  Enterprise,  October  9. 

New  Hanover — Over  $13,000  in 
damages  (as  a  result  of  Hurricane 
Helene) — mostly  to  roofs  and  win- 
dows— was  reported  to  New  Hanover 
County  Schools  this  morning  by  John 
O.  Marshall,  business  manager  for 
the  school  system.  Tlie  Wilmington 
Neics,  October  10. 

Morganton — A  chartered  bus  for 
first  graders  only  will  begin  opera- 
tion Thursday  to  carry  students  of 
the  Central  Elementary  School  to 
their  homes  in  the  western  part  of 
Morganton.  Morganton,  Herald,  Octo- 
ber 8. 

Mecklenburg — Charlotte — The  city 
and  county  school  boards — going  on 
the  assumption  they  will  consolidate 
their  systems  - —  have  approved  ap- 
pointment of  a  joint  study  commit- 
tee.   Chdrlotte  Netvs,  October  21. 

Durham  —  The  board  of  county 
commissioners  turned  down  Monday 
a  request  from  the  city  board  of  edu- 
cation for  an  additional  school  bus. 
Durham  Herald,  October  21. 

Sampson  —  Dr.  I.  E.  Ready  of  Ra- 
leigh, Director  of  the  State  Curricu- 
lum Study,  was  principal  speaker  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Sampson  County 
School  Board  Association,  Thursday 
night  at  a  turkey  supper  in  the  Clin- 
ton High  School  cafeteria.  Fayettevillc 
Observer,  October  13. 

Caldwell — Tongues  snugly  tucked 
in  cheeks,  campaigning  North  Caro- 
lina Democratic  leaders  called  on  the 
school  children  of  closely  divided 
Caldwell  County  Thursday  and  vowed 
there  was  nothing  political  about  it: 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer.  October 
24. 
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Finance    Study    Shows    More    Money 
Needed   for  Operating   Public  Schools 


North  Carolina's  public  schools  must 
have  more  money — both  from  State  and 
local  sources — if  the  children  of  the 
State  are  to  he  educated. 

This  was  the  gist  of  the  main  point  in 
the  Report  of  the  North  Carolina  Com- 
mittee for  the  Study  of  Public  School 
Finance,  made  public  last  month.  The 
committee,  headed  by  State  senator 
O.  Arthur  Kirkman  of  High  Point,  was 
authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
1957. 

The  punch  paragraph  of  the  Report 
contained  these  words : 

"The  Committee  is  convinced  that 
greater  financial  support  of  public  edu- 
cation is  essential  in  North  Carolina. 
We  believe  that  North  Carolina  is  able 
to  make  the  investment  in  her  young 
people  that  an  adequate  educational 
program  will  require.  We  believe  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  are  willing  to  make 
this  investment.  We  are  persuaded 
that  such  an  investment  will  pay 
greater  dividends  than  we  can  obtain 
from  similar  effort  in  any  other  under- 
taking." 

"In  the  provision  of  additional  funds 
for  public  education,"  the  Report  states, 
"we  recommend  that  there  be  no  re- 
duction in  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  or  replacement  of  the  State  sup- 
port by  support  from  any  other  unit  of 
government.  The  dimensions  of  the  need 
will  require  increased  support  from 
both  the  State  government  and  the  local 
governments." 

Specific  recommendations  made  by 
the  committee  were  the  following: 

1.  That  the  State  continue  its  pres- 
ent policy  of  collecting  its  funds 
where  the  money  is  and  distribut- 
ing these  funds  on  an  equal  basis 
to  the  children  wherever  they  are. 

2.  That  the  school  law  be  amended  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  county  com- 
missioners may  levy  taxes  for  the 
purpose  of  supplementing  any 
item  in  the  county-wide  current 
expense  budget  at  their  discretion. 


3.  That  districts  retain  the  right  to 
supplement  further  the  current  ex- 
pense funds  available  to  the  schools 
by  the  approving  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

4.  That  the  State  establish  an  Incen- 
tive Fund  of  approximately  $10,- 
000,000  per  annum  to  be  disbursed 
as  a  supplemental  fund,  subject  to 
the  condition  that  it  be  paid  to 
the  counties  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  on  a  matching  basis 
based  on  economic  ability,  which 
would  be  measured  by  a  special 
valuation  of  property  in  the  100 
counties. 

On  the  subject  of  sources  of  funds  for 
public  school  support,  the  committee 
recommended : 

1.  That  there  be  no  increase  in  State 
income  taxes,  but  that  serious  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  with- 
holding feature. 

2.  That  the  present  exclusive  use  of 
the  general  property  tax  by  the  lo- 
cal governments  be  continued. 

3.  That  a  reduction  of  the  exemptions 
(now  38)  and  the  elimination  of 
the  discriminatory  levies  within 
the  structure  of  the  general  sales 
tax  be  made.  Potential  revenue  by 
the  reduction  of  such  exemptions 
ranges  from  40  to  50  million  dol- 
lars, the  committee  shows.  In  this 
respect  the  report  discloses  that 
whereas  North  Carolina  obtained 
19.9  per  cent  of  its  total  tax  reve- 
nue in  1957  from  the  general  sales 
tax,  average  for  the  Nation  was 
23.21.  Six  other  southern  states, 
the  report  reveals,  obtained  a 
larger  portion  of  their  tax  revenue, 
ranging  from  26.85  per  cent  in 
Florida  to  39.52  per  cent  in 
Georgia,  from  the  general  sales  tax 
in  1957. 

The  committee  pointed  out  other 
sources  from  which,  it  estimated,  ap- 
proximately $37,000,000  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Finally,  with  reference  to  current  ex- 


pense, the  committee  said :  "We  recom- 
mend that  sufficient  taxes  be  enacted 
to  furnish  the  additional  State  revenue 
needed  to  provide  the  proposed  State 
incentive  funds  and  other  necessary 
school  support. 

On  the  subject  of  capital  outlay,  the 
report  recommends  that  counties  and 
districts  continue  to  pay  school  con- 
struction costs;  but  that  "if  in  the  fu- 
ture the  State  finds  it  necessary  and 
desirable  to  authorize  another  State- 
wide bond  issue  for  public  school  con- 
struction, that  the  proceeds  be  allocated 
to  the  counties"  on  an  incentive  plan. 
In  this  area  also,  recommendation  was 
made  that  loans  from  the  State  Lite- 
rary Fund  be  made  at  a  rate  of  interest 
not  to  exceed  3%  per  cent,  and  that  the 
State  supplement  this  Fund  to  provide 
for  its  increased  use. 

Other  recommendations  included: 

1.  That  the  Curriculum  Study  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  "give 
particular  attention  to  the  present 
use  of  available  funds  in  voca- 
tional education." 

2.  That  educational  television  be  stu- 
died closely  to  determine  whether 
this  means  of  instruction  affects 
the  financial  support  of  schools. 

3.  "That  no  administrative  units  be 
established  except  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  that  this 
Board  be  called  upon  to  make  a 
recommendation  regarding  possible 
discontinuance  of  some  existing 
units." 

4.  That  "promotion  policies  ...  is  an 
area  deserving  constant  study  and 
attention ;  that  some  "study  should 
be  given  to  the  determination  of  dis- 
trict lines  and  attendance  areas" ; 
and  "that  the  Division  of  School 
Planning  constantly  review  the 
unit  cost  of  school  construction  in 
the  various  counties  of  the  State, 
with  a  view  of  recommending  the 
most  desirable  and  economical  use 
of  building  materials  and  size  of 
classrooms." 

5.  "That  the  taxes  and  other  infor- 
mation compiled  by  the  Committee 
be  deposited  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction." 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


%   WHh'0  fond* 


T/iere  is  an  Eastern  legend  that  runs  thus:  In  a  forest  near  a  great 
city  a  golden  hall  was  let  down  out  of  heaven  every  day  at  noontime, 
and  whoever  could  touch  the  hall,  it  was  said,  would  receive  certain 
wonderful  virtues.  Many  tried  to  reach  it,  hut  it  was  always  lifted  just 
above  their  heads.  One  day  there  were  in  the  crowd  waiting  for  the 
descent  of  the  hall  an  old  man  and  a  little  hoy.  And  the  old  man  said 
to  the  others:  "If  today  none  of  us  can  touch  the  hall,  let  us  lift  up  this 
child  so  that  he  may  touch  it  and  receive  the  blessing/'  Acting  on  this 
counsel,  when  the  tallest  of  them  could  not  reach  the  hall,  they  stood  to- 
gether and  lifted  the  boy  until  his  tiny  hand  touched  the  golden  ball  and  lo 
each  person  forming  the  living  pyramid  felt  the  thrill  and  received  the 
magic  gift. 

It  is  through  the  child  that  God's  greatest  gifts  to  man  have  always 
come.  It  is  the  touch  of  the  child  upon  unseen  reality  that  keeps  alive 
our  faith  in  spiritual  values.  In  lifting  up  the  child  we  save  ourselves; 
in  magnifying  his  value  we  increase  our  own. — Lucius  H.  Bughee,  The 
Church  School  Magazine,  April,  191+1. 
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The  educated  man  is  to  be  dis- 
covered by  bis  point  of  view,  by  tbe 
temper  of  bis  mind,  by  bis  attitude 
toward  life,  and  bis  fair  way  of 
thinking. — Woodrow  Wilson. 


Mass  education  is  democratic  ed- 
ucation. It  is  tbe  badge  of  a  demo- 
cratic nation,  the  most  important 
hallmark   of   our   way   of  life. 

— Benjamin  Fine. 


If  we  don't  have  any  better  rea- 
sons, any  better  arguments  for 
spending  money  on  American 
Schools  and  for  providing  better  op- 
portunities for  our  children  than 
tbat  we  have  to  keep  up  with  Rus- 
sia, we  are  on  pretty  shaky  ground 
as  a  profession. — Frederick  M.  Kau- 
binger,  New  Jersey  Commissioner 
of  Education. 
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. . .  Great  generals  win  campaigns, 
but  it  is  the  unknown  soldier  who 
wins  the  war.  Famous  educators 
plan  new  systems  of  pedagogy,  but 
it  is  the  unknown  teacher  who  de- 
livers and  guides  the  young.  He 
lives  in  obscurity  and  contends  with 
hardship.  For  him  no  trumpets 
blare,  no  chariots  wait,  no  golden 
decorations  are  decreed.  He  keeps 
the  watch  along  tbe  borders  of  dark- 
ness and  makes  the  attacks  on  the 
trencbes  of  ignorance  and  folly.  Pa- 
tient in  his  daily  duty,  he  strives 
to  conquer  the  evil  powers  which  are 
the  enemies  of  youth.  He  awakens 
sleeping  spirits.  He  quickens  the 
indolent,  encourages  the  eager,  and 
steadies  the  unstable.  He  communi- 
cates his  own  joy  in  learning  and 
shares  with  boys  and  girls  the  best 
treasurers  of  bis  mind.  He  lights 
many  candles  which,  in  later  years, 
will  shine  back  to  cheer  him.  This 
is  his  reward.  Knowledge  may  be 
gained  from  books;  but  the  love  of 
knowledge  is  transmitted  only  by 
personal  contact.  No  one  has  de- 
served better  of  the  republic  than 
the  unknown  teacher.  !No  one  is 
more  worthy  to  be  enrolled  in  a 
democratic  aristocracy,  'Tdng  of 
himself  and  servant  of  mankind." 
— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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Nitt  Step.;  lOUat? 


The  State  Board  of  Education  has 
made  a  request  for  State  funds  with 
which  to  operate  the  public  schools 
during  the  1959-1961  biennium.  In 
accordance  with  instructions,  this 
request  is  made  in  two  parts :  the  "A" 
budget  and  the  "B"  budget. 

The  "A"  budget  includes  the 
funds  necessary  to  operate  the 
schools  for  the  next  two  years  on  the 
same  basis  as  they  are  now  being 
operated.  The  Board  has  estimated 
that  this  can  be  done  in  1959-60  by 
an  increase  of  $2,139,918  over  the 
amount  appropriated  for  1958-59. 
For  1960-61,  the  Board  estimates 
that  a  similar  operation  with  in- 
creased enrollments  can  be  done  with 
an  increase  of  $4,531,771  over  the 
amount  appropriated  for  1958-59. 

The  "B"  budget,  on  the  other 
hand,  includes  new  proposals  which 
the  Board  thinks  will  provide  a  bet- 
ter school  system  for  North  Carolina 
boys  and  girls.  The  total  requested 
in  this  "B"  budget  is  $26,414,957 
for  1959-60  and  $25,915,385  in  1960- 
61.  In  other  words,  the  Board  after 
due  deliberation  feels  that  these  ad- 
ditional amounts  are  necessary  as  a 
minimum  for  strengthening  the  pub- 
lic school  system. 

Elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin  is  pre- 
sented a  breakdown  of  these  a- 
mounts.  Space  does  not  permit  the 
Board's  views  for  requesting  each  of 


the  items  indicated.  About  half  of 
these  amounts  is  for  salary  increases 
of  classroom  teachers.  This  is  one 
item  where  the  Board  felt  it  to  be 
an  absolute  necessity.  We  cannot 
keep  good  teachers  nor  attract  prom- 
ising young  people  into  the  teach- 
ing profession  without  paying  sala- 
ries in  keeping  with  those  paid  per- 
sons with  equal  education  and  ex- 
perience. 

Salary  increases  for  other  person- 
nel brought  the  total  salary  increase 
request  to  approximately  $16,000,- 
000.  An  increase  of  slightly  less 
than  $4,000,000  for  one  week  of  ex- 
tended term  was  requested.  For  ad- 
ditional personnel,  counselors,  li- 
brarians, special  education  teachers, 
home  economics  teachers  and  other 
additional  teachers,  approximately 
$3,000,000  was  requested.  For  in- 
dustrial education  centers,  mostly 
for  equipment  the  first  year,  and 
for  the  other  expansion  and  im- 
provement about  $4,000,000  the  first 
year  and  about  $2,000,000  the  sec- 
ond year  was  requested. 

The  Board  has  made  its  request. 
The  Committee  for  the  Study  of 
Public  School  Finance  has  made  its 
report.  It  is  now  in  order  for  the 
people  to  advise  their  duly  elected 
representatives  what  they  should  do 
when  the  General  Assembly  of  1959 
meets  in  February  1959. 


Calendar  of  Professional  Meetings 
Conferences,  Workshops,  Institutes 

December  24-26 State  Office  Holidays 

December  26-30 Meeting   National    Association   of    Biology    Teachers 

Washington 

December  29-30 18th  Christmas  Meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 

Teachers  of  Mathematics,  New  York 

January  1 State  Office  Holiday 

January  26-28 Convention  National  School  Boards  Association,   San 

Francisco 

February  2-8 National  Children's  Dental  Health  Week 

February  7-11 National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals, 

Philadelphia 

February  7-13 Boy  Scout  Week 

February  14-18 American  Association  of  School  Administrators, 

Atlantic  City 

March  1-5 Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Develop- 
ment, Cincinnati 

March  18-20 N.C.E.A.  Annual  Convention,  Asheville 

April  7-11 Council   for  Exceptional    Children,   Atlantic   City 

April  21-23 N.  C.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Durham 


SeecUed 

The  public  school  is  the  seedbed 
of  democracy.  There,  most  boys  and 
girls  take  their  second  step  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  home  and  family 
as  a  unit,  the  first  step  usually  be- 
ing the  Sunday  School.  There,  at 
the  public  school,  boys  and  girls 
come  into  a  community  of  new  faces 
and  new  ideas.  Life  adjustment  be- 
comes more  complicated.  Parents 
are  left  in  the  background  and  the 
teacher  takes  over  as  the  guide. 
Children  differ  more  widely  among 
themselves  —  their  culture,  their 
background,  their  habits,  and  their 


As  they  continue  their  education 
from  year  to  year  in  the  public 
school,  children  broaden  their  hori- 
zon. They  come  in  contact  with 
larger  groups  of  their  kind;  they 
have  access  to  more  materials;  and 
they  increase  their  learnings.  They 
tend  to  lose  some  of  the  narrow  and 
perhaps  prejudiced  views  and  to  ac- 
cept more  democratic  points  of  view. 
They  tend,  too,  to  practice  some  of 
the  simpler  and  more  readily  learned 
concepts  of  democratic  living. 

Finally,  when  they  reach  college, 
they  face  the  opportunity  for  prac- 
tice in  thinking  more  freely  for 
themselves.  There,  they  will  find  a 
favorable  climate  for  perfecting  the 
democratic  man  in  the  American 
way. 

The  American  public  school  has 
no  equal.  In  both  European  coun- 
tries and  Russia,  a  choice  is  made 
early  in  life:  professions  or  trades. 
And  for  the  profession,  a  highly  se- 
lective process  takes  place  by  the 
use  of  examinations  and  other  spe- 
cific criteria.  In  the  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  child  has 
freedom  in  choosing  his  field  of 
work  and  may  within  the  bounds  of 
his  ability  and  choice  make  his 
own  preparation  toward  that  end, 
all  within  the  framework  of  a  de- 
mocracy cradled  in  a  seedbed  of  pub- 
lic education. 


DECEMBER,     NINETEEN     HUNDRED     AND     FIFTY-EIGHT 


Whiteville  and  Columbus  County  Schools 
Participate  in   Social   Standards   Day 


"Finding  Your  Role  in  a  Changing 
World"  was  the  theme  of  a  social 
standards  day,  sponsored  by  the  White- 
ville High  School,  November  13.  Co- 
lumbus County  schools  also  partici- 
pated in  this  function. 

William  B.  Arthur,  managing  editor 
of  Look  Magazine,  served  as  keynote 
speaker  for  the  morning  assembly  ;  and 
Dr.  Irwin  Sperry  of  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege spoke  at  the  afternoon  assembly. 
Special  music  by  the  Whiteville  band 
and  glee  clubs  also  featured  these  ses- 
sions. 

Conferences  were  arranged  with  rep- 
resentatives of  twenty-six  vocations 
and  forty-four  colleges  and  post  high 
school  institutions  of  learning.  Ses- 
sions were  planned  so  that  each  stu- 
dent had  opportunity  to  consult  with 
two  representatives  from  vocational 
fields  and  two  representatives  from  col- 
leges and  other  educational  institutions. 

The  afternoon  assembly  had  as  its 
theme  "Love,  Courtship,  and  Marriage." 

Committees  which  worked  on  the  de- 
tails of  this  annual  program  included 
students  and  teachers  from  all  high 
school  activities  and  organizations : 
building  beautifieation,  the  Beta  Club; 
stage  arrangements,  music  department ; 
campus  beautifieation,  physical  educa- 
tion department ;  traffic,  FFA  ;  coffee 
hour  for  adults,  FHA ;  luncheon,  eighth 
grades;  publicity,  journalism  class; 
guides,  FTA;  registration,  selected  stu- 
dents; and  stage  speakers,  Miss  Elsie; 
Elkins. 

Congratulations  to  the  Whiteville 
High  School  for  another  successful  ven- 
ture into  cooperative  planning.  It  was 
obvious  that  administrators,  teachers, 
and  pupils  did  an  excellent  job  of  plan- 
ning this  conference;  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  handled  means  that 
many  students  profitted  from  this  ex- 
perience. Eats  off  also  to  the  seventy  con- 
sultants who  spent  the  day  in  White- 
Finance  Study 

(Continued  from  page   1) 
6.  "That  the  General  Assembly  pro- 
vide for  a  continuous  study  of  pub- 
lic school  finance." 
The    Committee    worked    a    year  on 
the  study.    Its  membership  was  com- 
posed of  the  following :  O.  Arthur  Kirk- 
man,  chairman,  Lloyd  C.  Amos,  H.  Clif- 
ton   Blue,    Cecil    W.    Gilchrist,    Mrs. 
Charles    E.    Graham,   Watts  Hill,    Jr., 
H.    A.    Mattox,    Faison  W.    McGowen, 
secretary,  and  L.  Stacy  Weaver,  vice- 
chairman. 


ville  advising  with  students  relative  to 
their  future  activities.  P.  S.  An  at- 
tractive and  easy-to-use  program,. 

Supervisors  Appraise  Work 
In    Many   Different   Ways 

Supervisors  in  North  Carolina  find 
many  various  ways  to  appraise  a  year's 
work.  Some  confer  with  teachers  and 
principals  relative  to  projects  which 
have  been  underway ;  others  formulate 
descriptive  reports  in  terms  of  objec- 
tives; some  resort  to  questionnaires; 
and  some  illustrate  their  written  re- 
marks with  pictorial  and  printed  ma- 
terials which  they  have  collected 
throughout  the  year. 

Rebecca  Pruitt  Allen  and  Mrs.  Gwyn 
Franklin,  general  supervisors  in  Surry 
County,  chose  the  latter  approach  in 
summarizing  their  efforts  for  1957-58. 
Under  the  following  three  headings  the 
descriptive  portion  of  the  annual  re- 
port was  made :  "Supervisory  Activities 
in  Surry  County  Schools,  1957-58," 
"Professional  Activities  of  Surry  Coun- 
ty Supervisors,"  and  "Supervisory 
Plans  for  1958-59." 

In  the  pictorial  section  of  the  report 
are  photographs  of  pupil  and  teacher 
activtities  throughout  the  county  along 
with  a  series  of  newspaper  stories, 
each  of  which  was  done  by  the  super- 
visors for  monthly  use  in  the  local 
newspapers.  These  articles  deal  with 
music,  education,  health  education,  art 
education,  science,  writing,  audio-visual, 
reading,  government,  mathematics,  li- 
braries, business  education,  and  driver 
education. 

Typical  of  the  prominent  headlines 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  are 
these:  "Ability  To  Read  Varies  With 
Individual  Child" ;  "Home  Experiences 
Help  Child  To  Learn  To  Read" ;  "In 
Surry  Schools  Math  Has  Meaning"; 
and  "Music  Is  In  Curriculum  of  Every 
Surry  School."  Such  interpretative  art- 
icles, the  Surry  supervisors  indicated, 
did  much  to  bring  the  people  and  their 
schools  close  together. 

"Other  supervisors,"  according  to 
A.  B.  Combs,  director  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  "do  equally 
complete  and  attractive  reports;  but 
this  example  is  illustrative  of  what 
many  supervisors  find  satisfaction  in 
doing." 

Hats  off  to  North  Carolina's  many 
excellent  supervisors,  who  through 
their  continuous  efforts  at  evaluation 
are  always  finding  ways  to  improve  in- 
struction. 


AAA  Again  Sponsors 
Safety  Poster  Contest 

For  the  15th  year,  the  American  Au- 
tomobile Association  is  sponsoring  the 
School  Traffic   Safety  Poster  Contest. 

This  contest  offers  opportunities  to 
students  in  elementary  and  high  school 
grades  not  only  to  further  their  artis- 
tic talents  and  win  cash  prizes,  but  to 
help  them  realize  the  importance  of 
traffic  safety  in  their  everyday  life. 

Deadline  date  for  entries  in  this 
year's  contest  is  Feb.  28,  1959. 

For  further  information  about  the 
rules  of  the  contest,  write  to  American 
Automobile  Association,  1712  G.  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.   C. 

The  National  Association  of  Secon- 
dary School  Principals,  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  has  placed  this  con- 
test on  the  approved  list  of  national 
contests  and  activities  for  1958-59. 

Ladies  Auxiliary  Sponsors 
High  School  Essay  Contest 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  National 
High  School  Essay  Contest,  sponsored 
by  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  to  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  has  been  announced 
for  the  1958-59  school  year.  The  subject 
of  the  contest  is,  "The  Space  Age — 
Challenge  to  America."  Students  in 
grades  nine,  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve, 
enrolled  in  any  public,  parochial,  or 
private  high  school,  are  eligible  to  en- 
ter the  contest.  Entries  will  be  judged 
on  their  literary  construction,  original- 
ity, and  patriotism. 

Local  essay  contest  winners  will  re- 
ceive awards  which  vary  in  different 
communities,  from  the  sponsoring  local 
auxiliary.  First  and  second  place  win- 
ners in  state  contest  will  be  eligible  for 
presentation  to  the  national  judges,  who 
will  decide  winners  of  the  following 
awards:  first  prize,  $1,000  and  a  gold 
medal ;  second  prize,  $500  and  a  gold 
medal ;  third  prize,  $250  and  a  gold 
medal;  fourth  prize  $100  and  a  gold 
medal ;  and  honorable  mention,  ten 
prizes  of  $10  each,  and  ten  prizes  of  $5 
each. 

Folders  which  contain  detailed  infor- 
mation about  the  contest  may  be  ob- 
tained from  local  auxiliary  chairmen,  or 
from  the  national  headquarters  of  the 
Ladies  Auxiliary  to  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Essay  Department,  406 
West  34th  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri. The  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  has  placed 
this  contest  on  the  approval  list  of  na- 
tional contests  and  activities  for  1958- 
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Do  You  Know  Washington? 

Did  you  know  that  the  Federal  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  originally  suggested  by 
George  Washington,  became  the  Na- 
tional Capital's  first  scientific  project 
138  years  ago? 

Or  that  the  36  fluted  columns  of 
Lincoln  Memorial  represent  the  States 
at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  death? 

School  children  will  find  many  such 
items  of  information  about  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  in  a  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion publication,  "Know  Tour  Capital 
City,"  which  has  just  been  brought  up- 
to-date. 

The  booklet  touches  on  the  planning 
and  growth  of  the  Capital  and  de- 
scribes governmental,  historical,  cul- 
tural, educational,  and  recreational 
points  of  interest. 

The   booklet   notes   that: 

— Peddlers  once  sold  their  wares  in> 
the  Capital's  Rotunda.  Tired  and 
wounded  soldiers  rested  on  the  floor 
there  during  the  War  Between  the 
States. 

— The  Government  Printing  Office 
has  nearly  6,500  workers  and  is  the 
world's  largest  printing  plant. 

— Pennsylvania  Avenue  jugs  at  Fif- 
teenth Street  because  President  An- 
drew Jackson,  impatient  over  Congres- 
sional indecision  concerning  the  loca- 
tion of  a  new  Treasury  building, 
jammed  his  cane  down  and  said  "Put  it 
here" 


For  Science  Students 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  has  just  published  a  new 
book  in  co-operation  with  the  U.  S. 
National  Committee  for  the  IGY  and 
released  it  to  the  general  public  as  of 
September  1.  The  Book,  SCIENCE 
EXPLORES  OUR  WORLD,  is  an  up-to- 
date  report  of  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year  programs,  prepared  for 
students,  and  sells  at  just  15c  per  copy 
when  purchased  in  quantities  of  10  or 
more.  Forty-eight  pages  of  new  discov- 
eries as  reported  by  international  scien- 
tists and  explorers  give  latest  data  on : 
Auroras  and  Airglow,  Cosmic  Rays, 
Magnetism,  Glaciers,  Gravity,  Radio 
Waves,  Longitude  and  Latitude,  Mete- 
orology, the  Oceans,  Seismology,  Solar 
Activity,  Rockets  and  Satellites.  Hugh 
Odishaw,  Executive  Director  of  the 
U.  S.  National  Committee  for  the  IGY, 
is  the  author.  Mail  orders  filled  from 
Wesleyan  University  Press,  Education 
Center,  Columbus  16,  Ohio.  (Publisher 
pays  the  postage. ) 


Guide  for  Local  Study 
Issued  by  Director  of 

A  Guide  to  Curriculum  Study  —  A 
Course  Outline,  second  major  publica- 
cation  of  the  Commission  for  the  Study 
of  the  Curriculum,  was  distributed  late 
in  October  "in  the  hope  that  it  may 
assist  lay-professional  study  groups  as 
these  groups  consider  both  the  role  of 
the  public  school  in  educating  children 
and  youth  and  the  priorities  that  may 
exist  among  the  responsibilities  thus 
identified." 

According  to  Dr.  I.  E.  Ready,  direc- 
tor of  the  Study,  this  bulletin  is  fur- 
ther intended  "to  stimulate  inquiry  into 
basic  issues;  to  suggest  sources  of  in- 
formation about  the  school  program 
that  now  exists ;  and  to  encourage  con- 
sensus on  objectives,  on  needs,  and  on 
a  plan  of  action  that  may  result  in  an 
improved   public   school   curriculum." 

Included  in  this  bulletin  are  sug- 
gestions how  citizen  study  groups, 
PTA's,  and  faculties  may  use  this  study 
course  outline  to  advantage.  Nine  ma- 
jor topics  for  study  and  discussion  are 
included  in  the  bulletin  along  with  se- 
lected readings  and  specific  recommen- 
dations on  how  to  conduct  study  groups 
most  effectively. 

Suggested  areas  for  local  study  and 
discussion  include  the  following :  "How 
did  the  public  school  develop  in  the 
United  States?"  "What  are  the  legal 
bases  of  the  public  schools?"  "What 
are  the  educational  objectives  of  the 
school?"  "What  are  the  opportunities 
for  education  in  the  local  school?"  "To 
what  extent  do  students  take  advan- 
tage of  the  educational  opportunities 
available?"  "How  good  is  the  teaching 
in  this  school?"  "How  is  the  curricu- 
lum organized  and  administered?" 
"What  improvements  are  needed  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  local  public  school?" 
"How  can  needed  improvements  in  the 
currriculum  be  secured?" 

In  the  preface  to  this  bulletin  occurs 
a  caution,  significant  to  any  construc- 
tive consideration  of  the  curriculum: 
"Group  discussion  cannot  be  profitable 
if  a  spirit  of  antagonism,  and  preju- 
dice exists.  Only  open,  impartial,  ob- 
jective evaluation  of  every  point  of 
view  should  be  permitted.  The  use  of 
ridicule  as  a  method  of  argument  should 
be  prohibited.  Blame  should  not  be  pro- 
jected against  individuals.  At  the  same 
time,  no  point  of  view  should  be  con- 
sidered heretical  and  no  argument 
should  be  brushed  off  or  ignored.  Any 
honest,  constructive  criticism  of  the 
curriculum  should  be  presented  freely 
and  examined  thoroughly," 


of  Curriculum 
Statewide  Project 

Copies  of  this  study  guide  have  been 
distributed  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, to  the  Curriculum  Advisory 
Committee,  to  superintendents,  PTA 
presidents,  and  others.  Additional  cop- 
ies are  available  from  Dr.  I.  E.  Ready, 
State  Board  of  Education,  Raleigh. 

1958-59  Topic  Selected 
For  World  Peace  Program 

"The  Role  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  Modern  World"  has  been  selected 
as  the  topic  for  the  1958-59  High  School 
World  Peace  Study  and  Speaking  Pro- 
gram. 

This  is  one  of  the  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill.  A  leaflet  describing  the  program 
may  be  secured  from  that  source. 

Mrs.  Maley  Heads 
National  Organization 

Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley,  State  Super- 
visor of  School  Lunch,  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  American  School  Foods 
Association  at  its  annual  convention 
held  in  Philadelphia,  November  16-20. 

The  Association  is  the  national  pro- 
fessional organization  for  those  em- 
ployed in  any  type  of  School  Food  Serv- 
ice Work,  in  Colleges  and  Universities 
as  well  as  on  State  and  local  levels.  It 
has  a  membership  of  some  15,000,  in- 
cluding a  number  from  Canada,  Alaska, 
Porto  Rico,  etc. 

Mrs.  Maley,  who  has  served  as  State 
Supervisor  of  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram in  North  Carolina  siuce  January 
1946,  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  organized  in  Chicago 
in  the  fall  of  1946,  and  has  maintained 
a  continuous  membership  in  the  organi- 
zation, serving  on  various  committees 
and  convention  programs  from  time  to 
time.  She  served  as  treasurer  of  the 
Association  for  the  two-year  period  of 
1956  and  1957.  During  1958  she  has 
served  as  president-elect. 

Some  seventy-five  or  more  persons 
representing  the  schools  and  State  De- 
partments of  North  Carolina  attended 
the  1958  Convention.  Among  those  at- 
tending were  Mrs.  Kathryn  D.  Woodard 
and  Mrs.  Edna  G.  Trotter,  Area  School 
Lunch  Supervisors  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  and  Jay  P. 
Davis.  Director  of  Commodity  Distribu- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Board 
North 


Requests  More  Money  for 
Carolina's    Public    Schools 


More  State  funds  for  operating  the 
public  schools  for  1959-60  and  1960-61 
have  been  requested  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

In  accordance  with  law,  these  re- 
quests have  been  made  to  the  Advisory 
Budget  Commission,  which  has  con- 
sidered   all   requests   for    State   funds 


from  various  State  departments,  insti- 
tutions, and  agencies  and  made  recom- 
mendations to  the  General  Assembly. 
The  report  of  this  Commission  is  now 
being  printed  and  will  not  be  made 
public  until  the  General  Assembly 
meets  in  February,  1959. 

In  making  its  request,  the  Board,  inj 


Purpose 


1959-60         1960-61 


Salary  Increase  of  Personnel  Included  in  "A"  Budget 

1.  Superintendents 

2.  Clerical  Assistants  

3.  Property  and  Cost  Clerks  

4.  Classroom  Teachers  (Academic)  

5.  Building  Pri  ncipa  1  s  

Classified  Principals  

Supervisors  

Janitors  and  Maids 

Bus  Drivers 

Mechanics   

Agriculture  Teachers  

Home  Economics  Teachers  

Trades  and  Industries  Teachers  

Distributive  Education  Teachers  

Teacher  Training 


7. 


Total  Salary  Increase 

B.  Extended  Term  of  One  Week  for  Academic  Teachers  $  3,773,371 

C.  Additional  Personnel 

1.  Guidance  and  Counseling  Teachers  

2.  Guidance  and  Counseling  (State  Office)   

3.  Librarians  

4.  Special  Education 

5.  Additional  Teachers  to  Enable  Principals  to 

Render  More  Effective  Service  

6.  Home  Economics  Teachers  

7.  School  Planning  Division  (State  Office)  


$     239,618 

$      263,364 

68,785 

68,785 

23,175 

23,175 

12,977,486 

13,279,484 

8,573 

8,257 

1,045,428 

1,080,523 

126.513 

127,037 

456,944 

466,217 

148,662 

151,956 

188,442 

193,618 

237,640 

238,880 

177,913 

180,647 

99,986 

103,160 

18,412 

19,640 

14,325 

14,752 

$15,831,902 

$16,219,495 

$  3,773,371 

$  3,860,889 

$      414,701 

$     624,077 

14,712 

14,958 

829.402 

1.248,153 

124,410 

187,223 

1,244.103 

1,248,153 

48,533 

87,851 

43,200 

50,534 

Total  Additional  Personnel  $  2,719.061  $  3,460,949 

Industrial  Education  Centers 

1.  Operation  (Salaries  and  Other  Costs)  $     377,469  $     394,687 

2.  Equipment 1,826,871    


Total  Industrial  Education  Centers  

Other  Expansion  and   Improvement  in  Standards 

1.  Office  Expense   (School  Units)   

2.  Instructional  Supplies  

3.  Water,  Light,  and  Power  

4.  Janitorial  Supplies  

5.  Telephones  in  Schools 

6.  City  Transportation  

7.  School  Libraries  

8.  Child  Health  Program  

9.  Technical  Workshops  (Agriculture)  

10.     Additional  Scholarships — Teacher  Education  .... 


Total  Other  Expansion  and  Improvement 
GRAND  TOTAL  "B"  BUDGET  REQUEST... 


$  2,204,340     $ 

394,687 

$         6,130    $ 

6,130 

402,689 

411,474 

154,325 

157,457 

49,668 

50,676 

70,954 

72,394 

430,207 

441,397 

529,854 

541.413 

183,956 

187,424 

6,000 

6,000 

52,500 

105,000 

$  1,886,283     $  1,979,365 
$26,414,957     $25,915,385 


line  with  budget  instructions,  prepared 
two  budgets,  "A"  and  "B",  the  "A" 
request  being  projected  costs  on  the 
basis  of  present  expenditures  for  a 
continuation  of  the  same  services  and 
the  "B"  request  being  based  on  any 
new  items  of  expenditure  or  expansion 
in  the  program. 

A  summary  of  the  1958-59  appropria- 
tion and  "A",  "B"  and  total  requests 
for  1959-60  and  1960-61  is  presented 
below. 

The  "A"  budget  request  for  1959-60 
represents  an  increase  of  $2,139,918 
over  the  1958-59  appropriation  and  for 
1960-61,  a  further  increase  of  $4,531,771 
over  the  1959-60  request. 

The  "B"  request,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  main  because  of  salary  increases 
requested,  represents  additional  funds 
in  the  amount  of  $26,414,957  for  1959-60 
and  $25,915,385  for  1960-61. 

In  other  words,  if  both  "A"  and  "B" 
budget  requests  are  considered,  a 
total  of  $28,554,675  more  State  money 
was  requested  for  1959-60  than  was  ap- 
propriated in  1958-59,  with  an  additional 
increase  of  $4,032,199  in  1960-61  over 
the  amount  requested  for  1959-60. 

These  "B"  budget  requests  by  items 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Results  of  Fail  Survey 
Released  This  Month 

Results  of  the  annual  fall  survey  of 
pupil  personnel,  professional  personnel, 
and  building  accommodations  was  re- 
leased a  few  days  ago,  according  to 
Superintendent  Charles  F.  Carroll.  This 
information,  up-to-date  as  of  the  end 
of  the  first  month  of  school,  is  available 
to  all  those  interested  in  school  facts 
and  the  improvement  of  schools  through 
an  interpretation  of  these  facts. 

Printed  copies  of  this  data  have  been 
sent  to  superintendents,  newspaper  edi- 
tors, program  managers  of  radio  and 
television  stations,  and  to  all  State  sen- 
ators and  representatives.  Summary  in- 
formation for  the  State  as  a  whole  is 
included  in  this  brochure  as  well  as 
specific  details  for  each  administrative 
unit. 

Additional  copies  are  available  from 
L.  H.  Jobe,  director  of  publication. 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh. 


Nine  Months  School  Fund 
State  Board  of  Education 

Vocational  Education  

Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Purchase  of  Free  Textbooks 

Purchase  of  Buses 

Trainable  Mentally  Handicapped 
Loan  Fund— Teacher  Education 
Adm.  School  Plant  Construction  . 
Industrial  Ed.  Centers— Equip.  . 


"A"  Budget  Bequest  "B"  Budget  Bequest 

1959-60 1960-61  1959-60  1960-61 


Total  Budget  Bequest 


GRAND  TOTAL , $162,059,694     $164,199,412 


$157,668,690 

272,407 

4,392,986 

764,482 

2,301,522 

2,639,690 

185,159 

435,000 

71,247 

$168,7317 


$23,497,396      $24,699,276 


52,500 

43,200 

1,826,871 


$26,414,957     $25,915,385 


1959-60 

1960-61 

$177,611,630 

$182,367,966 

268,896 

272,407 

5,293,903 

5,453,561 

718,708 

764,482 

1,839,046 

2,301,522 

2,388,828 

2,639,690 

170,066 

185,159 

382,500 

540,000 

113,921 

121,781 

1,826,871 

r_ 

$190,614,369 

$194,646,668 

NORTH    CAROLINA    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    BULLETIN 


Study  Shows  Students 
Like  Strict  Teachers 

What  qualities  does  a  good  teacher 


500  Principals  Attend  Annual  Conference; 
Joe  L.   Cashwell   Elected   As   President 


Harry  Matlack,  an  English  instruc- 
tor in  the  Pennsylvania  school  system, 
went  after  the  answer  to  that  question 
from  the  students  themselves. 

Surprisingly,  most  students  men- 
tioned strictness.  Humor  and  teaching 
superiority  were  also  high  on  the' 
"must"  list.  In  fact,  every  one  of  30 
ninth-graders  in  a  Philadelphia  junior 
high  named  at  least  two  of  those  three. 

Said  a  girl :  "Teachers  come  and 
teachers  go.  Some  are  remembered,  but 
most  are  quickly  forgotten.  The  ones 
I  remember  pleasantly  are,  odd  as  it 
may  seem,  those  who  have  been  most 
strict." 

Said  a  boy :  "No  one  likes  a  pushover. 
You  may  think  you  do,  but  you  really 
don't.    Tou  don't  learn  anything." 

Basketball  Choice  Sport 
In  State's  High  Schools 

Basketball  is  first-choice  sport  offered 
in  most  North  Carolina  high  schools, 
according  to  a  recent  study  by  Dr.  J.  L. 
Pierce,  State  consultant,  in  health  and 
physical  education.  Dr.  Pierce's  study 
included  866  of  the  910  public  high 
schools  operating  in  1957-58.  Of  these 
866  schools,  852  offered  basketball  par- 
ticipation for  boys  and  794,  for  girls. 
This  particular  sport  has  always  ranked 
highest  in  popularity.  Dr.  Pierce  stated, 
ranging  from  98.4  per  cent  to  99.9  per 
cent  for  boys  and  from  91.7  per  cent 
to  96.0  per  cent  for  girls  during  the  past 
five  years. 

Baseball  ranks  second  as  the  choice 
of  sports  offered  in  the  State's  high 
schools,  the  study  shows,  with  688  of 
the  866  schools  offering  participation. 
During  the  past  five  years,  participation 
in  this  sport  has  increased  from  66.0 
per  cent  in  1953-54  to  79.4  per  cent  in 
1957-58. 

Participation  in  football  remains  at 
about  50.0  per  cent  of  the  schools.  Track 
is  offered  in  118  schools,  Softball  in 
23,  golf  in  38,  tennis  in  34,  wrestling 
in  17,  swimming  in  5.  volleyball  in  3, 
and  speedball  in  1.  Although  participa- 
tion in  golf  and  wrestling  is  still  small, 
compared  to  basketball,  a  gradual  in- 
crease is  noticed  in  the  number  of 
schools  providing  these  two  sports.  In 
the  case  of  golf,  from  19  in  1953-54  to  38 
in  1957-58;  and  wrestling  from  6  in 
1953-54  to  17  in  1957-58.  Slightly  more 
than  20.0  per  cent  of  the  866  schools 
reported  play  days  and  sports  days. 


More  than  500  elementary  and  high 
school  principals  attended  the  annual 
conference  of  the  division  of  principals 
of  the  NCEA  in  Raleigh,  November  4-5. 
General  sessions  were  presided  over  by 
President  Lewis  H.  Swindell,  Jr.,  of 
Washington.  The  conference  was  fea- 
tured by  addresses,  panel  discussions, 
business  sessions,  and  tours. 

Joe  L.  Cashwell,  principal  of  the 
Albemarle  High  School,  was  elected 
president  of  the  division  for  the  com- 
ing year.  Mildred  Mooneyham,  elemen- 
tary principal  in  Chapel  Hill,  was  re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Outstanding  speakers  for  the  two-day 
session  were  Herbert  F.  Sea  well;  Dr. 
W.  H.  Plemmons,  president,  Appalach- 
ian State  Teachers  College;  Dorothy 
Newbauer,  editor  of  The  National  Ele- 
mentary Principal;  and  Dr.  Henry  I. 
Willett,  superintendent  of  the  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  Schools. 

Six  panels  were  arranged  for  the 
principals'  conference,  each  of  which 
met  for  two  sessions  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  each.  Topics  for  these  panels  in- 
cluded the  following:  "The  State  Cur- 
riculum Study — Elementary  and  High 
Schools"  with  Dr.  I.  E.  Ready  serving 


as  chairman;  "What  Responsibility 
Does  the  School  Have  for  Seeking  Schol- 
arships for  Needy  and  Able  Students?" 
with  C.  H.  Womack  as  chairman  ;  "How 
Can  the  Results  of  a  Testing  Program 
Be  Used  Most  Effectively?"  H.  J.  Bee- 
ker,  chairman ;  "How  Can  We  Motivate 
the  Under-Achiever  for  Better  Per- 
formance?" B.  E.  Robbin9,  chairman ; 
"How  Can  Moral  and  Spiritual  Values 
Be  Included  in  the  School  Program?" 
Harvey  Hallyburton,  chairman ;  and 
"The  Principal's  Role  in  the  Improve- 
ment of  Teaching,"  Robert  L.  Blevins, 
chairman. 

District  presidents  of  the  principals' 
association  are  Ralph  E.  Neill,  Jr., 
Mars  Hill;  H.  M.  Pinch,  Mount  Airy; 
John  Donnelly,  Statesville;  Virginia 
Neely,  Charlotte;  Windell  Newlin, 
Spray;  J.  H.  Nettles,  Salisbury;  and 
Norman  Lewis,  Willard. 

Newly-elected  president,  Joe  L.  Cash- 
well,  served  as  chairman  of  the  State 
conference  planning  committee. 

Serving  on  the  local  arrangements 
committee  were  Raleigh  and  Wake 
County  principals  whose  co-chairmen 
were  D.  W.  Sanders,  Joe  Stevens,  and 
Cliff  Edwards. 


Teenagers  Admire  Thorough  Scholarship 


Post-sputnik  critics  of  a  so-called 
"anti-scholar"  attitude  among  high 
school  students  had  better  take  another 
look.  For  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  American  teenagers  respect  and  ad- 
mire thorough  scholarship. 

Thi9  encouraging  fact  was  brought 
out  by  the  Institute  of  Student  Opinion, 
which  has  just  completed  a  survey  on 
careers  and  attitudes  —  the  largest  na- 
tional representative  probability  sample 
survey  ever  undertaken  in  the  United 
States.  Sponsored  by  Scholastic  Maga* 
zines,  Inc.,  the  Institute  has  been  con- 
ducting surveys  on  the  attitudes  of 
American  secondary  school  students  for 
fifteen  years. 

American  teenagers,  the  survey  dem- 
onstrated, share  these  attitudes : 

•  Ninety  per  cent  of  them  think  good 
school  marks  are  "important"  to 
their  futures — less  than  one  per 
cent  consider  them  "a  disadvan- 
tage." 

•  Eight  out  of  every  ten  say  "hard 
work,"  "intelligence,"  and  "per- 
sonality" will  have  the  greatest 
effect  on  their  careers  —  much 
greater  than  "good  or  bad  breaks," 


"money,"  or  "influential  friends  or 
relatives." 

•  Half  of  them  are  "fairly  sure" 
what  their  final  careers  will  be — 
one  eighth  are  "absolutely  cer- 
tain." 

•  Engineering  is  the  most  popular 
career  with  boys,  followed  by  the 
armed  forces  and  science.  Girls 
rate  secretarial  work  the  most  de- 
sirable, with  medicine  (including 
nursing)  second,  and  teaching 
third. 

•  Among  the  twenty  per  cent  who 
are  "interested  in  working  for  a 
large,  nationally  known  company," 
General  Electric  and  General  Mo- 
tors are  the  favorites. 

These  results  were  among  those  ob- 
tained from  answers  given  by  11,416 
scientifically  selected  students  in  grades 
7  through  12,  ranging  in  age  from  11  to 
19.  The  nationwide  survey  was  con- 
ducted in  a  total  of  284  junior  and 
senior  high  schools,  public  and  private, 
in  every  state  in  the  country.  Schools 
of  all  sizes,  with  enrollments  from  42 
to  over  4,000  were  included  in  the  sam- 
ple. Approximately  95%  of  the  stu- 
dents replied  to  each  question. 
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Derfhick  Cautions  Rocket  Experimenters 


"Young  people's  interest  in  rocketry 
and  other  scientific  fields  definitely 
should  be  encouraged,"  according  to 
Lawrence  G.  Derthick,  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  "However,"  he 
said,  "recent  serious  accidents  involving 
persons  experimenting  with  rockets  em- 
phasize the  need  for  strict  precautions." 

"Students  should  not  experiment 
with  rockets  and  other  missiles  unless 
such  activity  is  as  rigidly  controlled  and 
expertly  supervised  as  are  experiments 
by  rocket  scientists  and  engineers.  In 
the  absence  of  such  safety  measures, 
educational  activities  in  these  new 
fields  should  be  confined  to  less  spec- 
tacular but  important  projects." 

Willis  C.  Brown,  Office  of  Education 
specialist  for  aviation  education,  points 
out  that  some  propellant  fuels  are  ex- 
tremely hazardous,  and  that  many  per- 
sons sometimes  attempt  fuel  combina- 
tions and  firing  methods  which  would 
be  dangerous  even  if  attempted  by  pro- 
fessional rocket  experts.  Noting  that 
calculated  risks  often  are  necessary  to 
scientific  progress,  Mr.  Brown  stressed 
that  these  risks,  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
should  be  assumed  by  trained  adult 
scientists  and  not  by  high  school  stu- 
dents. Under  no  circumstances,  Mr. 
Brown  said,  should  a  youth  build  a  roc- 
ket, mix  rocket  fuel,  load  a  rocket,  or 
attempt  to  launch  it  without  supervis- 
ion by  an  adult  rocket  expert.  Nor 
should  youth  work  alone  with  rocket 
fuel  in  a  home  workshop  or  school  lab- 
oratory, he  added. 

Other  rocket  safety  rules  suggested 
by  the  Office  of  Education  to  guide  edu- 
cators and  parents  are : 
School  Responsibility 

1.  Encourage  students  to  learn  about 
the  broad  field  of  space  explora- 
tion instead  of  rocketry  alone. 
School  science  clubs  can  create  in- 
terest in  astronomy,  physics, 
mathematics,  and  other  subjects 
related  to  the  conquest  of  space. 
Croups  can  visit  scientific  research 
centers  and  science  fairs,  show 
appropriate  films,  and  schedule  in- 
teresting talks  on  science. 

2.  Emphasize  the  need  for  high 
school  science  teachers  to  keep  up- 
to-date  on  scientific  developments 
in  this  new  field. 

3.  Remember  that  teachers  should 
not  supervise  experiments  with 
rocket  fuels  or  launchings  unless 
they  have  had  military  or  indus- 
trial experience  in  rocketry  or  un- 
less such  a  person  is  also  present. 

i.  Become  familiar  with  local  laws 
concerning   rocket,   launching    and 
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the  use  of  dangerous  fuels,  chemi- 
cals, and  combustibles. 
5.  Rockets  can  be  a  hazard  to  planes 
in  flight.  Persons  in  charge  of  roc- 
ket launching  should  seek  the  ad- 
vice of  the  nearest  CAA  Safety  In- 
spector as  well  as  local  fire  and 
police  officials.  Rockets  which  will 
not  exceed  500  ft.  altitude  do  not 
need  CAA  clearance.  However, 
they  must  not  be  launched  within 
5  miles  of  an  airport  or  in  a  CAA 
"airways."  Amateur  rocketeers 
should  be  warned  they  are  fully 
responsible  for  any  damage  to 
persons  or  property  resulting  from 
their  activity. 
Parent  responsibility 

1.  Know  where  your  child  is  working, 
if  he  is  interested  in  rocketry ; 
what  he  is  attempting;  and  that  a 
qualified  supervisor  is  present. 

2.  Remember  that  even  many  com- 
mon chemicals  can  be  dangerous 
if  misused. 

U.  S.  Office  Issues 
Publication  on  Aging 

Suggestions  on  how  older  men  and 
women  may  be  helped  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  increasing  age  intelligently  and 
to  good  purpose  are  listed  in  a  publica- 
tion "Education  on  the  Aging:  A  Se- 
lected Annotated  Bibliography"  just 
released  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  compilation  was  perpared  by 
Mrs.  Betty  A.  Ward,  research  assistant 
for  the  Adult  Education  Section,  which 
is  headed  by  Dr.  Ambrose  Caliver.  The 
result  of  a  one-year  study,  it  lists  the 
most  valuable  references  obtainable 
from  materials  provided  by  federal  agen- 
cies, commissions  set  up  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  aging,  librarians,  pub- 
lic school  adult  educators,  university 
representatives  and  private  scholars. 
It  emphasizes  the  need  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  elderly  by  lay  leaders 
and  volunteers  in  the  work,  and  dis- 
cusses the  uses  of  educational  principles 
and  techniques  in   this  field. 

In  his  introduction,  Dr.  Caliver  em- 
phasizes that  "the  study  of  aging  is  an 
interdisciplinary  task."  Education, 
therefore,  not  only  contributes  directly 
to  helping  older  persons  in  their  day-to- 
day activities  but  it  also  makes  an  in- 
direct contribution  to  the  solution  of 
many  of  the  problems  of  aging. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C,  for  60  cents. 


Foundation's  Program 
Will  Be  Expanded 

A  program  that  will  permit  a  scien- 
tific assault  on  major  health  problems 
of  the  nation,  with  arthritis  and  birth 
defects  as  initial  new  targets,  was  an- 
nounced this  week  by  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis. 

Basil  O'Connor,  president  of  the  or- 
ganization that  made  possible  the  Salk 
polio  vaccine,  outlined  its  broad  new 
program  of  future  attack  on  disease 
and  disability  at  a  press  conference  re- 
cently in  New  York. 

While  carrying  on  the  winning  fight 
against  polio,  the  National  Foundation, 
as  it  now  will  be  known,  will  continue 
its  history-making  virus  research  pro- 
gram and  investigations  of  disorders 
of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  will 
add  research  and  patient  aid  in  arthri- 
tis and  birth  defects  (congenital  mal- 
formations), Mr.  O'Connor  said. 

The  expanded  program  will  be  fi- 
nanced through  the  traditional  March 
of  Dimes  conducted  each  January  by 
volunteers  in  3,100  county  chapters 
across  the  country. 

SCA  Conducts  18th  Annua! 
Science  Talent  Search 

Science  Clubs  of  America  will  con- 
duct its  18th  Annual  Science  Talent 
Search  this  year,  it  is  announced  by 
Watson  Davis,  Director. 

Science  Talent  Search  is  sponsored 
by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Corpora- 
tion and  Science  Service.  The  search  is 
administered  by  SCA.  The  contest  is 
open  to  seniors  of  1959.  The  awards 
will  include  40  all-expense-paid  trips  to 
Washington  for  the  Science  Talent  In- 
stitute and  $34,250  in  Westinghouse 
Science  Scholarships  and  awards.  Non- 
winners  in  the  National  contest  may 
compete  in  the  State  contest  for  other 
awards. 

Last  year  two  Tar  Heel  boys  were 
awarded  Honorable  Mention:  Russell 
Kent  Honeycutt  of  Mooresville,  and  Al- 
ton Parker  Tripp,  Jr.  of  Raleigh.  There 
were  six  entries.  "North  Carolina 
should  have  more  entries,"  according 
to  Henry  Shannon,  State  Adviser  in 
Science  and  Mathematics,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction.  "Even 
though  they  may  not  win  one  of  the 
national  awards,  they  make  themselves 
eligible  for  scholarships  which  are  a- 
vailable  from  other  sources." 

Students  interested  should  talk  with 
their  science  teacher,  or  write  direct 
to  Science  Clubs  of  America,  1719  N 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  for  in- 
formation concerning  the  Science  Tal- 
ent Search. 

NORTH    CAROLINA    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    BULLETIN 


State  to  Get  $3,746,686 
For  School  Lunch  Program 

North  Carolina  will  receive  a  total  of 
$3,746,686  from  Federal  funds  to  aid 
in  the  operation  of  this  year's  School 
Lunch  Program,  a  recent  release  from 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
shows.  This  State's  NSLP  apportion- 
ment is  largest  in  the  Southeastern  re- 
gion. 

Under  the  Act  establishing  the  School 
Lunch  Program,  the  States  are  required 
to  match  the  Federal  apportionment  on 
a  $3  to  $7  basis  unless  the  State  has  a 
lower  per  capita  income  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  United  Stales.  Since  North 
Carolina's  per  capita  income  at  $1,305 
is  lower  than  the  $1,940  national  av- 
erage (1956),  this  State  is  required  to 
match  Federal  funds  slightly  more  than 
$2.00  (201.80413)  for  each  $1.00.  Act- 
ually, according  to  Mrs.  Anne  W.  Ma- 
ley,  State  Supervisor  of  the  School 
Lunch  Program,  North  Carolina  pro- 
vides more  than  $4.00  for  each  $1.00 
of  Federal  funds. 

National  Teacher  Exams 
To  Be  Held  Feb.  7,  1959 

The  National  Teacher  Examinations, 
prepared  and  administered  annually  by 
Educational  Testing  Service,  will  be 
given  at  250  testing  centers  throughout 
the  United  States  on  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 7,  1959. 

At  the  one-day  testing  session  a  can- 
didate may  take  the  Common  examina- 
tions, which  include  tests  in  Profession- 
al Information,  General  Culture,  Eng- 
lish Expression,  and  Non-verbal  Reason- 
ing ;  and  one  or  two  of  eleven  Optional 
Examinations  designed  to  demonstrate 
mastery  of  subject  matter  to  be  taught. 
The  college  which  a  candidate  is  at- 
tending, or  the  school  system  in  which 
he  is  seeking  employment,  will  advise 
him  whether  he  should  take  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Examinations  and  which 
of  the  Optional  Examinations  to  select. 

A  bulletin  of  Information  (in  which 
an  application  is  inserted)  describing 
registration  procedure  and  containing 
sample  test  questions  may  be  obtained 
from  college  officials,  school  superinten- 
dents, or  directly  from  the  National 
Teachers  Examinations,  Educational 
Testing  Service,  20  Nassau  Street, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Completed  ap- 
plications, accompanied  by  proper  exam- 
ination fees,  will  be  accepted  by  the 
ETS  office  during  November  and  De- 
cember, and  early  in  January  so  long  as 
they  are  received  before  January  9, 
1959. 


Russian  Educators  Visit  American  Schools 


Ten  Russian  educators  and  education 
officials,  headed  by  Dr.  A.  I.  Markus- 
hevich,  First  Assistant  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic, 
last  month  made  an  extensive  tour  of 
American  educational  institutions,  Law- 
rence G.  Derthick,  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  announcd  recently. 

The  tour  covered  a  period  of  nearly 
five  weeks.  The  itinerary  included  a 
three-day  inspection  of  schools  in  the 
Washington  area  beginning  Monday. 
November  17,  and  a  second  visit  on  De- 
cember 14  and  15.  The  delegation  flew 
home  from  New  York  on  December  18. 

The  Russian  group  were  returning  an 
official  visit  to  U.  S.  S.  R.  educational 
installations  made  last  May  and  June 
by  a  group  of  American  educators  headed 
by  Commissioner  Dei-thick.  Both  visits 
were  arranged  under  an  agreement 
reached  between  the  two  governments 
last  January  for  exchange  of  Missions 
in  cultural,  technical  and  educational 
fields. 

Dr.  Markushevich  holds  the  position 
of  Vice  President  of  the  Russian  Acad- 
emy of  Pedagogical  Sciences  in  addition 
to  his  ministry  post.  He  has  headed 
Soviet  cultural  and  educational  delega- 
tions on  visits  to  Finland,  Austria,  and 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  in  re- 
cent years. 

Those  making  the  trip,  in  addition 
to  Dr.  Markushevich,  were  N.  A.  Gavri- 
lenko,  Official  of  the  State  Planning 
Committee  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. ;  D.  N. 
Taptykov,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  In- 
ternational Relations  in  the  Russian 
Ministry  of  Education  for  the  Kazakh 
Soviet  Republic;  A.  A.  Smirnov,  Vice 
President  of  the  Russian  Academy  of 
Pedagogical  Sciences ;  S.  G.  Shapovalen- 
ko,  Director  of  the  Scientific-Research 
Institute  on  Teaching  Methods  of  the 
Academy;  A.  S.  Makhov,  Scientific 
Worker  in  the  Academy;  N.  V.  Mos- 
tovets,  of  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation; and  S.  K.  Kartsev,  a  Moscow 
school  teacher. 

The  visitors  saw  every  type  of  Ameri- 
can educational  institution,  including 
private  schools,  Commissioner  Derthick 
said.  In  addition  to  Washington,  the 
itinerary  included  visits  to  Boston,  De- 
troit, Lansing,  Mich.,  Chicago,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  San 
Francisco,  Portland,  Oregon,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  and  Milwaukee. 


Division  Issues  Guide 
for  Educational  Planning 

"Educational  Planning,  A  Guide"  is 
the  title  of  a  small  duplicated  publica- 
tion issued  by  the  Division  of  School 
Planning. 

"Educational  Planning,"  as  defined  in 
the  publication,  involves  three  stages: 

(1)  an  analysis  of  educational  needs, 

(2)  a  survey  of  present  educational 
facilities  and  programs,  and  (3)  a 
plan  to  provide  adequate  facilities  and 
programs.  Each  of  these  stages  is  de- 
scribed and  analyzed  by  questions  and 
suggestions.  The  publication  is  largely 
for  use  of  superintendents,  architects 
and  members  of  boards  of  education. 

Ky.  School  Promotes 
To  Books;  Not  Grades 

Books,  not  grades,  indicate  the  ed- 
ucational status  of  children  in  the 
Christian  County,  Kentucky,  school 
system  this  year. 

Promotions  will  be  in  terms  of  books 
and  all  elementary  grade  classifications 
have  been  eliminated.  Students  will 
be  referred  to  as  first  year  pupils,  sec- 
ond year  pupils,  and  so  forth,  and  will 
be  promoted  from  one  reading  book  to 
another  through  a  selected  series  of 
readers.  Report  cards  will  simply  indi- 
cate to  which  reader  the  youngster  has 
progressed. 

As  explained  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wade, 
county  supervisor  of  instruction,  the 
reading  program  permits  the  student  to 
progress  at  his  own  rate  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  program  has  been  developed 
with  two  groupings — the  primary  block 
which  corresponds  roughly  to  the  first 
three  grades  and  which  may  be  com- 
pleted in  three  or  four  years,  and  the 
intermediate  block  which  would  take 
the  student  through  what  is  now  the 
sixth  grade.  The  latter  takes  three 
years  to  complete. 

A  transition  room  has  been  estab- 
lished to  assist  students  who  need  ex- 
tra attention  before  progressing  to  the 
intermediate  block.  During  the  transi- 
tion period  of  one  year,  the  student  will 
devote  his  time  primarily  to  the  lan- 
guage arts. 

Mrs.  Wade  reports  that  the  plan 
which  all  schools  in  the  county  will 
adopt  has  been  in  the  planning  stage 
for  the  past  two  years  and  was  recom- 
mended by  authorities  in  reading  edw 
cation. — Better  Schools. 


DECEMBER,     NINETEEN     HUNDRED     AND     FIFTY-EIGHT 
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What  Support  Does  Property  Tax 
Give    to    the    Public    Schools? 


In  1955-56  total  property  tnxes  levied 
for  all  purposes  amounted  to  $118,065,- 
204,  according  to  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Tax  Research.  Of  this 
amount  $42,478,295  was  for  schools. 
This  amount,  36  per  cent  of  the  total 
property  tax  levied,  was  approximately 
one-third  of  the  amount,  $126,052,333, 
provided  by  the  State  for  schools  that 
year. 

Property  taxes  are  levied  by  local 
units  of  government.  The  State  levies 
no  property  tax. 

County-wide  property  tax  levied  a- 
mounted  to  $67,208,465,  of  which 
amount  $32,401,585,  or  48.2  per  cent, 
was  for  schools.  Districts,  towns  and 
cities  levied  property  taxes  amounting 
to  $50,856,739.  Of  this,  $10,076,707 
(19.8%)  was  for  schools. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  $42,478,295  for 
schools,  $32,401,588,  or  76.3  per  cent, 
was  levied  on  a  county-wide  basis :  25.8 
per  cent  for  current  expense,  31.5  per 
cent  for  capital  outlay,  and  19.0  per 
cent  for  debt  service.  Considering  the 
county-wide  tax  levy  as  a  whole,  the 
percentages  were  33.8,  41.3  and  24.9, 
respectively. 

Davie  Superintendent  Dies 

Curtis  Price,  Superintendent  of  Davie 
County  schools,  died  November  10,  fol- 
lowing a  heart  attack  suffered  on  No- 
vember 6. 

Mr.  Price  had  been  superintendent  of 
Davie's  schools  since  1945.  He  was 
formerly  a  school  principal  in  Union 
County.  He  was  buried  in  Monroe. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  six  broth- 
ers, and  three  sisters. 


Language  Training  Aids 

Language  Training  Aids  has  an- 
nounced a  new,  30-page  catalog  of 
realia  for  foreign  language  teaching. 
Thirty-nine  different  languages  are  list- 
ed, including  recorded  materials  and 
texts  for  teaching  English  as  a  foreign 
language.  The  listings  include  phono- 
graph recordings,  tape  recordings, 
slides,  filmstrips  and  flashcards.  In- 
cluded in  the  catalog  is  a  section  con- 
taining equipment  for  large  language 
laboratories  and  inexpensive  equipment 
to  set  up  a  small  laboratory  in  the 
classroom.  Instructors  and  libraries  can 
obtain  a  free  copy  by  writing  to  Lang- 
uage Training  Aids,  Language  Center, 
Boyds,  Maryland. 
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Temple  Reading  Institute 

The  next  Annual  Reading  Institute  at 
Temple  University  will  be  held  in  Phil- 
adelphia January  26  through  January 
30,  1959,  according  to  a  recent  an- 
nouncement by  Bruce  W.  Brigham,  Co- 
ordinator Institute  Series.  The  theme 
will  be  "Instructional  Approaches  in 
Reading." 

Further  information  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to :  The  Reading  Clin- 
ic, Department  of  Psychology,  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia  22,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


A  Secret  Vote 

Sometimes  superintendents  are  crit- 
ical and  sometimes  they  are  compli- 
mentary in  discussing  members  of  their 
boards  of  education.  All  in  fun,  how 
does  your  board  member  stand  on  the 
following:  (In  this  secret  poll,  simply 
name  the  board  members  to  yourself. 
Anyone  may  vote,  even  board  members 
may  vote  for  themselves.) 

1.  On  the  board  chiefly  to  accom- 
plish some  purpose,  such  as 
"straightening  out  something  or 
someone."  Yes _;  No 

2.  Functions  most  effectively  when 
concerned  with  a  building  program 
or  some  other  financial  matter. 
Yes ;  No 

3.  Interested  in  learning  the  job  of 
the  board  and  how  to  help  do  it 
effectively.  Yes ;  No 

4.  Represents  particular  groups  or 
sections  in  the  community  and 
tries  to    "pressure"   board   action 

along  particular  lines.     Yes ; 

No... 

5.  Likes  to  run  things.    Yes. ; 

No 

6.  Sees  the  problems  of  the  schools 
with  a  broader  than  local  prospec- 
tive.   Yes — ;  No 

7.  Lets  business  interests  or  friend- 
ships influence  their  otherwise 
sound  judgments.    Yes ;  No 


8.  Appreciates  the  value  of  planned 
and  coordinated  citizen  interest  in 
the  schools.  Yes ;  No 

9.  Forward  looking,  creative  thinker, 
who  helps  design  progressive  poli- 
cies and  encourages  better  school 
adminstration.  Yes ;  No.™ 

10.  "Aginer."    Yes. ;   No 

(Adapted  from  "What  Superinten- 
dents Say  About  Board  Members"  in 
The  Boardman,  Louisiana.) 


Russian  Added  to  ECC's 
Foreign  Language  Program 

Russian  will  be  offered  during  the 
winter  quarter  as  a  new  course  in  the 
department  of  foreign  languages  at 
East  Carolina  College.  A  €lass  for  be- 
ginners will  open  on  December  1,  and 
a  second  course  will  follow  in  the  spring 
quarter,  according  to  plans,  Director 
James  L.  Fleming  of  the  department, 
has  announced.  Each  course  will  carry 
five  hours  of  college  credit. 

Dr.  Gertrud  Runge  Graf,  who  joined 
the  East  Carolina  faculty  this  fall,  will 
serve  as  instructor  in  Russian.  A  na- 
tive of  Czechoslovakia,  she  arrived  in 
this  country  in  late  summer  to  take 
up  her  duties  at  the  college  here. 

Dr.  Graf  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig,  from  which  she 
holds  a  doctorate  in  Germanic-Slavic- 
Romance  Languages.  She  has  studied 
also  at  the  University  of  Munich  and, 
before  coming  to  this  country,  taught 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  Exten- 
sion Division  in  Munich. 


Insurance  Fund  Passes 
Quarter  Million  Mark 

Insurance  in  force  as  of  June  30, 
1958  on  school  property  with  the  Public 
School  Insurance  Fund  exceeds  a  quar- 
ter million  dollars,  according  to  a  report 
recently  made  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Total  insurance  of  $258,606,937  is  ap- 
proximately $20  million  more  than  a 
year  ago.  This  insurance  covers  school 
property,  all  or  part,  in  97  administra- 
tive units,  65  county  and  32  city. 

The  report  to  the  Board,  made  by  the 
Division  of  Insurance,  Controller's  of- 
fice, further  showed  earned  premiums 
of  $538,765.44,  fire  losses  totaling 
$209,229.58,  and  a  net  profit  of  $359,- 
339.35. 

Biggest  fire  loss  of  property  covered 
by  the  State  Insurance  Fund  was  for 
$152,000.  Small  losses  occurred  in  Fre- 
mont, $7,500;  Cabarrus  County,  $14,- 
258.10;  Lenoir  County,  $7,810.92;  Lin- 
coln County,  $6,157.43;  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  units  with  lesser  amounts. 

The  Insurance  Fund  was  established 
in  1949  by  the  General  Assembly.  In- 
surance in  force  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  June  30,  1950,  amounted  to  $41,- 
943,735.26.  Earned  premiums  have  been 
greater  every  year  except  one  (1952-53) 
than  fire  and  other  losses  covered.  Av- 
erage loss  over  the  nine  years  has  been 
55.12  per  cent  of  earned  premiums. 
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Subject:  Public  Schools;  Right  of  Res- 
ident to  Attend  Schools  of 
North  Carolina;  Residence; 
Pupils  Whose  Parents  are  in 
Other  States  for  Seasonal 
Employment;  Pupils  Whose 
Parents  are  in  Other  States 
because  Father  is  Serving  in 
Armed  Forces;  Pupils  Whose 
Parents  have  moved  outside 
of  the  State;  Pupils  whose 
Parents  Intend  to  Move  into 
North  Carolina  During  the 
School  Term;  Pupils  Whose 
Parents  Intend  to  Reside 
Permanently  in  Other  States 
while  Children  Reside  with 
Grandparents  in  this  State 
for  Economic  Reasons;  Pupils 
Whose  Parents  Reside  in 
Other  States  but  are  in  this 
State  because  Schools  in  the 
Other  States  are  wot  Operat- 
ing. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Carroll 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Education  Building 
Kaleigh,  North  Carolina 
Dear  Dr.  Carroll : 

I  refer  to  your  letter  with  which  you 
enclose  an  inquiry  from  Mr.  Henry 
Overman,  Superintendent  of  Halifax 
County  Schools.  All  of  Mr.  Overman's 
inquiries  relate  to  the  situation  where 
children  are  attending  the  public 
schools  of  this  State  but  for  various 
reasons  their  parents  are  residing  out- 
side of  North  Carolina.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Overman's  inquiries  relate  to  pupils 
who  are  attending  the  public  schools 
of  Halifax  County.  Mr.  Overman  pre- 
sents various  situations,  or  instances, 
where  children  are  attending  the  public 
schools  of  Halifax  County  but  for  vari- 
ous reasons  their  parents  are  not  re- 
siding in  the  State.  His  questions  are 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  whether 
or  not  these  children  are  entitled  to 
attend  the  public  schools  of  Halifax 
County  and  whether  or  not  the  school 
authorities  have  any  responsibility  in 
connection  with  the  Compulsory  School 
Attendance  Law.  The  Superintendent 
of  Halifax  County  would  like  to  know 
whether  any  or  all  of  the  pupils  who 
are  residing  under  the  conditions  de- 
scribed in  his  letter  are  entitled  to  at- 
tend public  schools.  Mr.  Overman  clas- 
sifies the  pupils  whose  parents  are 
not  residing  within  the  State  into  sev- 
eral categories,  and  describes  these 
situations  as  follows: 

"1.  Those   whose   parents   reside   in 


other  states  for  seasonal  employment 
while  their  children  are  residing  with 
grandparents  or  other  close  relatives. 
"2.  Those  whose  parents  are  residing 
outside  of  North  Carolina  because  the 
father  is  serving  in  the  armed  forces 
and  the  mother  is  residing  tempo- 
rarily with  the  father.  These  pupils 
are  residing  with  grandparents  or 
other  close  relatives. 
"3.  Those  whose  parents  have  moved 
outside  of  North  Carolina  only  a  year 
or  two  years  before  their  children 
graduate.  The  pupils  in  such  instances 
reside  with  grandparents  or  other 
close  relatives  because  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageous to  them  to  remain  in  the 
school  which  they  have  attended  in 
order  to  receive  courses  needed  for 
graduation  within  a  normal  period  of 
time. 

"4.  Those  whose  parents  intend  to 
move  into  North  Carolina  during  the 
school  term  and  who  are  residing 
with  their  grandparents  or  other 
close  relatives  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending school  until  such  time  that 
the  parents  move. 

"5.  Those  whose  parents  intend  to 
reside  permanently  in  other  states 
while  their  children  reside  with 
grandparents  or  other  close  relatives 
because  of  family  economic  condi- 
tions. 

"6.  Those    whose   parents   reside    in 
other  states  while  they  reside  with 
grandparents  or  other  close  relatives 
because  the  schools  in  the  commun- 
ities in   which   their  parents   reside 
are  not  operating." 
In  answering  this  letter  I  am  assum- 
ing  the  administrative   structure   and 
public  school  organization  in  the  State, 
such  as  the  powers  and  duties  of  county 
and  city  boards  of  education,  the  school 
district  organization,  the  power  to  divide 
administrative    units   into    attendance 
areas,  and  I  wll  not  refer  to  the  stat- 
utes establishing  the  structure  of  the 
public  school  system. 

Perhaps  the  first  mention  of  residence 
as  to  pupils  in  a  school  district  is  found 
in  G.  S.  115-163  where  it  is  said : 

"All  pupils  residing  in  a  school  dis- 
trict or  attendance  area,  and  who 
have  not  been  removed  from  school 
for  cause,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  advantages  of  the 
public  schools  of  such  district  or  at- 
tendance area  in  such  school  build- 
ings to  which  they  are  assigned  by 
county  and  city  boards  of  education." 
You  will  note  from  the  above  quota- 
tion that  the  key  words  are :  "all  pupils 


residing  in  a  school  district  or  attend- 
ance   area."     Further    along    in    this 
same  statute  we  have  a  more  detailed 
explanation  as  to  the  right  of  pupils  to 
attend  the  public  schools.   I  quote  from 
the  last  few  paragraphs,  in  the  same 
section,  as  follows: 
"Unless  other  wise  assigned  by  the 
county   or   city   board   of  education, 
the  following  pupils  are  entitled   to 
attend  the  schools  in  the  district  or 
attendance   area  in   which   they   re- 
side: 

"1.  All  pupils  of  the  district  or  at- 
tendance area  who  have  not  com- 
pleted the  prescribed  course  for  grad- 
uation in  the  high  school. 
"2.  All  pupils  whose  parents  have  re- 
cently moved  into  the  unit,  district, 
or  attendance  area  for  the  purpose  of 
making  their  legal  residence  in  the 
same. 

"3.  Any  pupil  or  pupils  living  with 
either  father,  mother  or  guardian 
who  has  made  his  or  her  permanent 
home  within  the  district." 
Further  along,  under  the  General 
Compulsory  Attendance  Law,  and  be- 
ginning with  the  first  part  of  G.  S.  115- 
166,  we  find  the  following  language : 
"Every  parent,  guardian  or  other 
person  in  this  State  having  charge  or 
control  of  a  child  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  sixteen  years  shall  cause 
such  child  to  attend  school  continu- 
ously for  a  period  equal  to  the  time 
which  the  public  school  to  which  the 
child  is  assigned  and  in  which  he  is 
enrolled  shall  be  in  session  ;  provided, 
this  requirement  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  child  when  the  board 
of  education  of  the  administrative 
unit  in  which  the  child  resides  finds 
that: 

"1.  Such  child  is  now  assigned  a- 
gainst  the  wishes  of  his  parent  or 
guardian,  or  person  standing  in  loco 
parentis  to  such  child,  to  a  public 
school  attended  by  a  child  of  another 
race  and  it  is  not  reasonable  and 
practicable  to  reassign  such  child  to 
a  public  school  not  attended  by  a 
child  of  another  race ;  and 
"2.  It  is  not  reasonable  and  practi- 
cable for  such  child  to  attend  a  pri- 
vate nonsectarian  school,  as  defined 
in  article  35  of  this  chapter." 
Again,  when  we  come  to  the  Assign- 
ment and  Enrollment  of  Pupils  Act,  we 
find  the  following: 

"Each  comity  and  city  board  of  edu- 
cation is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  provide  for  the  assignment 
to  a  public  school  of  each  child  re- 
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siding  within  the  administrative  unit 
who  is  qualified  under  the  laws  of 
this  State  for  admission  to  a  public 
school.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  article,  the  authority  of  each 
hoard  of  education  in  the  matter  of 
assignment  of  children  to  the  public 
schools  shall  be  full  and  complete, 
and  its  decision  as  to  the  assignment 
of  any  child  to  any  school  shall  be 
final.  A  child  residing  in  one  admini- 
strative unit  may  be  assigned  either 
with  or  without  the  payment  of  tui- 
tion to  a  public  school  located  in  an- 
other administrative  unit  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  a- 
greed  in  writing  between  the  boards 
of  education  of  the  administrative 
units  involved  and  entered  upon  the 
official  records  of  such  boards." 
(Emphasis  ours) 

In  the  last  quotation  above  you  will 
find  that  the  key  words  are:  "Each 
child  residing  within  the  administrative 
unit  who  is  qualified  under  the  laws  of 
this  State  for  admission  to  a  public 
school."  You  will  further  note  that  in 
the  quotation  from  the  last  part  of 
G.  S.  115-163  the  word  "reside"  is  again 
used  and  that  as  to  parents  who  have 
recently  moved  into  the  unit,  district, 
or  attendance  area  these  are  required  to 
have  moved  into  such  areas  "for  the 
purpose  of  making  their  legal  residence 
in  the  same."  You  will  note  that  for 
the  first  time  the  word  "residence"  en- 
ters into  the  problem,  and  again  in  this 
same  portion  of  the  statute  we  find  that 
a  pupil  or  pupils  who  are  living  with 
either  father,  mother  or  guardian  "who 
has  made  his  or  her  permanent  home 
within  the  district."  Here  we  see  that 
the  words  "permanent  home"  are  used 
as  descriptive  words  of  eligibility. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  shades  of 
meaning  that  may  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  words,  "domicile",  "resi- 
dence" and  "residing"  but  for  the  pur- 
poses expressed  in  the  public  school 
statutes  these  words  all  have  practi- 
cally the  same  meaning  and  this  is 
strengthened  by  the  further  use  of  the 
words  "permanent  home"  which  are 
also  used  in  the  statute  with  reference 
to  the  eligibility  of  pupils  to  attend 
schools. 

In  HOWARD  v.  COACH  CO.,  212 
N.  C.  201,  203,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
North  Carolina  discusses  these  terms, 
as  follows : 

"In  HORNE  v.  HORNE,  31  N.  C.  99 
(107),  speaking  to  the  subject,  it  is 
said :  'The  term  domicile,  in  its  ordi- 
nary and  familiar  use,  means  the 
place  where  a  person  lives,  or  has 
his  home ;  in  a  large  sense,  it  is  where 
he  has  his  true,  fixed,  and  permanent 
home,  to  which,  when  absent  from  it, 


he  intends  to  return,  and  from  which 
he  has  no  present  purpose  to  remove. 
Two  things,  then,  must  occur  to  con- 
stitute a  domicile — first,  residence, 
and  second,  the  intention  to  make  it  a 
home — the  fact  and  the  intent.'  S.  v. 
CARTER,  194  N.  C.  293;  S.  c,  195 
N.  C.  697. 

"In  WATSON  v.  R.  R.  152  N.  C.  215 
(217),   it  is  written:    'Probably   the 
clearest  definition  is  that  in  BARNEY 
v.  OELRICHS,  138  U.  S.  529 ;  'Resi- 
dence is  dwelling  in  a  place  for  some 
continuance  of  time,  and  is  not  syn- 
onymous with  domicile  but  means  a 
fixed  and  permanent  abode  or  dwell- 
ing,   as   distinguished    from    a  mere 
temporary  locality  of  existence;  and 
to  entitle  one  to  the  character  of  a 
'resident,'  there   must   be   a    settled, 
fixed  abode,  and  an  intention  to  re- 
main permanently,    or    at  least    for 
some  time,  for  business  or  other  pur- 
poses.' To  same  effect,  COLEMAN  v. 
TERRITORY,    5    Okla.,    201:    'Resi- 
dence indicates  permanency  of  occu- 
pation    as     distinct     from     lodging 
or     boarding     or     temporary     occu- 
pation.     'Residence'     indicates     the 
place  where  a  man  has  his  fixed  and 
permanent  abode  and  to  which,  when- 
ever he  is  absent,  he  has  the  inten- 
tion of  returning.'    In   WRIGHT  v. 
GENESEE,  117  Mich.,  244,  it  is  said : 
'Residence    means    the  place    where 
one  resides;  an  abode,  a  dwelling  or 
habitation.   Residence  is  made  up  of 
fact   and   intention.     There  must  be 
the  fact  of  abode  and  the  intention  of 
remavning:      And     in     SILVEY     v. 
LINDSAY,  42    Hun.     (N.    Y.),    120: 
'A  place  of  residence  in  the  common- 
law  acceptation  of  the  term  means  a 
fixed  and  permanent  abode,  a  dwell- 
ing place  for  the  time  being,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  a  mere  tempo- 
rary local  residence.'   IN  RE  ELLIS, 
187  N.  C.  840  (842)." 
In  some  cases  there  may  be  a  dif- 
ference between  "domicile"  and  "resi- 
dence" although  the  two  words  do  not 
necessarily  mean  the  same  thing.    The 
distinctions  are  pointed  out  in  77  C.  J.  S. 
(Residence)  p.  289,  and  in  28  C.  J.  S. 
(Domicile)  p.  5,  sec.  2.  See  also:  17-A 
Am.    Jur.    (Domicile)    p.    194,    sec.    1. 
As  to  the  various  shades  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word   "residence"  as  construed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Caro- 
lina, see  OWENS  v.  CHAPIN,  228  N.  C. 
705;   IN  RE  MARTIN,  185  N.  C.  472, 
475 ;  REYNOLDS  v.  COTTON  MILLS, 
177  N.   C.   412;    BARKER  v.    INSUR- 
ANCE CO.,  241  N.  C.  397,  399 ;  BAKER 
v.  VARSER,  240  N.  C.  260,  267,  268. 

As  to  the  fact  that  the  word 
"residing"  means  the  same  thing  as 
"residence",  see  the  case  of  Oliver  v. 


Oliver,  219  N.  C.  299,  where  a  di- 
vorce statute  required  that  the  plaintiff 
must  have  resided  in  the  state  for  a 
period  of  a  year  and  the  instructions  of 
the  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  which 
made  this  equivalent  to  "residence" 
which  are  approved  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina  in  this  case. 

As  to  the  word  "reside",  we  find  that 
Webster's  New   International    Diction- 
ary (Second  Edition)  defines  the  word 
as  follows : 
"To   dwell   permanently   or   continu- 
ously ;  to  have  a  settled  abode  for  a 
time ;  to  have  one's  residence  or  dom- 
icile." 

That  the  word  "reside"  has  the  mean- 
ing of  a  permanent  abode  and  is  in 
many  cases  equivalent  to  the  word 
'."residence",  see  GRAHAM  v.  COM- 
MONWEALTH, 51  Pa.  255,  258,  88  Am. 
Dec.  581 ;  LONGWELL  v.  LONGWELL, 
88  S.  W.  416,  417  (Texas)  ;  COCHRAN 
v.  COCHRAN,  162  S.  E.  99  (Ga.)  ; 
PEOPLE  v.  OWERS,  69  P.  515,  518 
(Colo.)  ;  SHATTUCK  v.  MAYNARD, 
3  N.  H.  123,  124;  PHILLIPS  v.  CITY 
OF  BOSTON,  67  N.  E.  250  (Mass.). 

You  will  see  from  these  definitions 
that  a  person  or  persons  may  keep  their 
residence  within  this  State,  although 
they  may  go  outside  of  the  State  for 
temporary  purposes,  such  as  employ- 
ment, serving  in  the  armed  forces  or 
various  other  things,  provided,  always, 
that  they  have  the  intent  to  return  to 
this  State  and  consider  it  to  be  their 
home.  You  will  note  how  much  is  in- 
volved because  of  the  intent  of  the  in- 
dividuals concerned  and  intent  is  al- 
most decisive  in  many  of  these  matters. 
With  these  definitions  in  view,  I  an- 
swer Mr.  Overman's  questions,  or  situ- 
ations, as  follows : 

1.  As  to  those  pupils  whose  parents 
reside  in  other  States  for  seasonal  em- 
ployment, while  their  children  are  re- 
siding with  their  grandparents  or  other 
close  relatives,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  they  are  entitled  to  attend  the 
public  schools  of  the  State.  In  giving 
this  answer  I  am  assuming  that  the 
parents  reside  out  of  the  State  for 
temporary  purposes  and  will  return  to 
the  State  as  soon  as  the  seasonal  em- 
ployment is  finished,  or  they  may  go 
other  places  in  other  states  where  tbere 
is  another  period  of  seasonal  employ- 
ment, but  they  always  finally  intend  to 
return  to  North  Carolina  as  their  home. 

2.  As  to  those  parents  who  reside  out- 
side of  North  Carolina  because  the  fa- 
ther is  serving  in  the  armed  forces  and 
the  mother  is  resting  temporarily  with 
the  father,  while  the  pupils  are  residing 
with  grandparents  or  other  close  rela- 
tives: I  would  think  that  these  pupils 
are  entitled  to  attend  the  public  schools, 
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and  thia  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  parents  are  residents  of  the 
State  and  that  there  is  no  question  as 
to  their  status  of  residence  but  the 
parents  are  outside  the  State  because 
the  father  is  serving  in  the  armed 
forces. 

3.  In  this  situation  the  parents  have 
moved  outside  North  Carolina  a  year 
or  two  years  before  their  children  grad- 
uate. The  children,  or  pupils,  reside 
with  grandparents  or  other  close  rela- 
tives because  it  is  considered  advan- 
tageous to  remain  in  the  school  which 
they  have  attended.  In  this  instance 
I  am  assuming  that  the  parents  have 
moved  outside  the  State  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  their  home  outside  the 
State  permanently,  and,  therefore,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  these  children,  or 
pupils,  are  not  entitled  to  attend  the 
public  schools  of  the  State. 

On  August  31,  1956,  this  office  issued 
a    ruling    to    the     Superintendent    of 
schools   of    Caswell    County.     In   that 
case  the  parents  had  moved  to  the  State 
of  Virginia  to  make  their  home.    They 
wanted  their  16-year  old  child  to  at- 
tend the  Caswell  County  Schools  until 
graduation.    The  child  had  never  been 
in    any   other   schools  except  those  of 
Caswell  County.   This  office  ruled  that 
this  pupil  was  not  entitled  to  attend 
the   schools   of   Caswell   County   since 
her  parents  had  become  nonresidents. 
In  this  connection  we  then  said : 
"Article   19,    Section    3   of   the   1955 
Schoo  Law,  now  codified  as  G.  S.  115- 
163,  provides  that  all  pupils  residing 
in  a  school  district  or  attendance  area 
and  who  have  not  been  removed  from 
school  for  cause,  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  and  advantages  of 
the  public  schools  to  such  district  or 
attendance  area  in  such  school  build- 
ings to  which  they  are  assigned  by 
county  and  city  board  of  education. 
This    section   further    provides    that 
pupils  residing  in  one  administrative 
unit  may  be  assigned  either  with  or 
without  the  payment  of  tuition  to  a 
school  located  in  another  administra- 
tive unit  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  agreed  in  writing  be- 
tween the  boards  of  education  of  the 
adminstrative  units  involved  and  en- 
tered upon    the    official    records    of 
such    boards.     This   section    further 
provides  that  any  pupil  living  with 
either    father,    mother    or    guardian, 
who  has  made  his  or  her  permanent 
home  within  the  district,  is  eligible  to 
attend   the   schools    of    the   district. 
G.  S.  115-27  expressly  authorizes  any 
board  of  education  in  the  state  to 
make  agreements  with  other  boards 
of  education  to  transfer  pupils  from 
one   administrative  unit  to   another 


unit  when  the  administration  of  the 
schools  can  be  thereby  more  efficiently 
and  more  economically  accomplished. 
"I  can  find  no  statute  authorizing 
the  schools  of  this  state  to  enroll 
pupils  whose  parents  are  domiciled  in 
another  state.  I  can  certainly  under- 
stand the  problem  of  the  pupil  in 
question  but  it  is  the  view  of  this 
office  that  the  governing  body  of 
the  Caswell  County  Schools  has  no 
authority  to  authorize  the  enrollment 
of  a  pupil  living  outside  of  North 
Carolina." 

4.  In  situation  #  4,  you  inquire  as 
to  pupils  who  are  residing  in  their 
grandparents'  or  other  close  relatives' 
homes  and  whose  parents  intend  to 
move  into  North  Carolina  during  the 
school  term,  and  these  pupils  are  now 
attending  the  schools  until  such  time  as 
the  parents  move.  In  my  view  these 
pupils  are  not  entitled  to  attend  the 
schools  of  this  State  until  their  parents 
move  into  the  unit  or  district  or  at- 
tendance area  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing their  legal  residence  in  same.  In 
other  words,  the  statute  (G.  S.  115-163) 
requires  the  parents  to  be  actually  in 
the  district  or  attendance  area  for  the 
purpose  of  making  their  legal  residence, 
and  when  they  are  still  living  outside 
the  State  and  have  not  moved  in,  their 
children  are  not  eligible  to  attend  the 
schools. 

5.  In  this  situation  you  deal  with 
parents  who  intend  to  dwell  perma- 
nently in  other  States  while  their  chil- 
dren live  with  grandparents  or  other 
close  relatives  because  of  family  eco- 
nomic conditions.  In  view  of  what  I 
have  already  said,  these  pupils  are 
clearly  not  eligible  to  attend  the  public 
schools  of  this  State. 

6.  In  this  situation  the  parents  reside 
in  other  States,  and,  as  I  assume,  they 
have  their  homes  in  other  States  and 
do  not  intend  to  come  to  North  Carolina 
to  reside  or  for  purposes  of  residence. 
Their  children  are  in  this  State,  living 
with  close  relatives,  because  the  schools 
in  the  communities  in  which  their  par- 
ents reside  are  not  operating.  This  is 
similar  to  the  Caswell  County  case 
which  I  have  cited  above,  and  these 
children  are  clearly  not  entitled  to  at- 
tend the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  I 
think  the  governing  authorities  of  the 
various  sections  have  the  duty  to  check 
their  pupils  as  to  residence  of  parents 
and  to  determine  whether  pupils  fall 
within  the  categories  that  are  eligible 
to  attend  the  schools  of  this  State.  I  do 
not  think  the  matter  of  paying  tuition 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  eligibility 
question  if  the  parents  are  nonresidents 
The  matter  of  tuition  seems  to  arise 
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when  eligible  pupils  residing  in  one  ad- 
ministrative unit  may  be  assigned  to  a 
school  located  in  another  administrative 
unit,  and  the  two  boards  of  education 
concerned  decide  that  tuition  may  or 
may  not  be  paid.  I  find  no  law  which 
permits  children  of  nonresident  parents 
to  attend  the  schools  of  this  State  sim- 
ply because  the  parents  are  willing  to 
pay  tuition.  Finally,  on  passing  on 
this  question,  or  questions,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  various  boards  of  edu- 
cation to  decide  questions  of  fact,  such 
as  the  intentions  of  parents,  that  is, 
whether  they  are  living  outside  the 
State  with  the  intention  of  making  a 
permanent  home  outside  the  State,  or 
whether  they  are  outside  the  State 
temporarily  with  the  intention  of  re- 
turning to  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
and  whether  or  not  they  consider  North 
Carolina  to  be  their  permanent  home 
even  though  temporary  affairs  take 
them  outside  the  State. 

Tours  very   truly, 

MALCOLM    B.    SEAWELL 

Attorney  General 

RALPH  MOODY 

Assistant   Attorney    General 
RM  :cap 

Requirements  for  High  School 
Graduation 

In  replay  to  inquiry:  In  your  letter  of 
August  14  you  state  that  your  daughter 

is  entering  high   school  this 

fall  as  a  senior.  She  has  taken  one  year 
of  typing  and  will  take  bookkeeping 
this  year.  In  order  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  a  business  course  she  wishes 
to  take  her  second  year  of  typing.  The 
principal  and  superintendent  of  schools 

have  stated  that  _ will  not  be 

allowed  to  take  second  year  typing 
during  her  senior  year.  You  seek  the 
views  of  this  office  as  to  whether  such 
a  ruling  by  the  local  school  authorities 
is  legal. 

The  North  Carolina  statutes  do  not 
spell  out  in  detail  the  requirements  as 
to  the  high  school  curriculum.  G.  S. 
115-198  provides  that  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  the  State  Board 
of  Education  shall  adopt  a  standard 
course  of  study  for  each  grade  in  the 
elementary  and  high  schools  of  the 
State.  The  course  of  study  adopted  re- 
quires a  minimum  of  sixteen  units  for 
graduation.  Ten  units  embrace  required 
subjects.  The  other  six  are  elective.  The 
following  are  required :  English,  4 
units;  mathematics,  1  unit;  Social  stu- 
dies, 2  units ;  science,  2  units ;  physical 
education,  1  unit.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  the  local  Board  of  Education 
is  authorized  to  raise  the  standards  by 
requiring  more  than  16  units  for  gradu- 

(  Continued  on  page  16) 
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LOOKING  BACK 


Five  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  December,  1953) 
Charles  E.  Spencer,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation, has  been  appointed  recently 
to  serve  on  three  Southern  commit- 
tees, namely,  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee of  the  Southern  District  of  the 
American  Association  of  Health, 
Physical  Education,  and  Recreation; 
the  Southern  District  representative 
on  the  Anderson  Award  Committee; 
and  the  Gulich  Award  Committee  of 
this  Association. 

Catherine  T.  Dennis,  State  Super- 
visor of  Home  Economics  Education, 
was  named  Tar  Heel  of  the  Week  by 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  in  its 
November  15  edition. 

Ten  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  December,  1948) 
S.  G.  Chappell,  superintendent  of 
Wilson  City  Schools,  stated  today 
(Nov.  11)  that  American  Education 
Week  holds  special  significance  for 
North  Carolina  this  year,  because  the 
State  has  recently  completed  an  im- 
portant educational  study  out  of 
which  will  come  special  recommenda- 
tions for  the  1949  General  Assembly. 
Fifteen  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  December,  1943) 
There  were  3,742  courses  given 
during  1942-43  under  the  Rural  War 
Production  Training  Program  to  55,- 
461  persons  ranging  in  age  from  17 
to  65  years  old. 

Rev.  Cuthbert  E.  Allen,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Social  Sciences  of 
Belmont  Abbey  Junior  College,  Bel- 
mont, was  elected  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  College  Conference  at 
its  1943  annual  meeting  held  in 
Greensboro  recently. 

Twenty  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  December,  1938) 
The  question  to  be  discussed  this 
year  by  the  high  schools  participating 
in  the  Statewide  triangular  debates 
sponsored  by  the  Extension  Division 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
will  be:  "Resolved,  That  the  United 
States  should  establish  an  alliance 
with  Great  Britain." 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
atlon.   I  understand  that  a  few  schools 
in   the   State  require  as  many   as  21 
units. 

Within  the  above  framework,  the 
matter  is  entirely  within  the  hands  of 
the  "school  authorities  on  the  local  level. 
—Attorney  General,  August  27,  1958 


TOWARD 
GREATER 
VICTORIES 


JOIN  THE 
MARCH  of  DIMES 


You  and  Me 

The  population  of  this  country  is 
160  million,  but  there  are  sixty-two  mil- 
lion over  sixty-two  years  of  age, 
leaving  ninety-eight  million  to  do  the 
work.  People  under  twenty-one  total 
fifty-four  million,  which  leaves  forty- 
four  million  to  do  the  work.  Then  there 
are  twenty -one  million  who  are  em- 
ployed by  the  government  and  that 
leaves  twenty-three  million  to  do  the 
work.  Ten  million  are  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  leaving  thirteen  million  to  do 
the  work.  Deduct  12,800,000  house- 
wives, who  actually  do  nothing  but 
housework,  and  that  leaves  200,000  to 
do  the  work.  There  are  126,000  in 
hospitals,  insane  asylums,  and  the  like, 
and  that  leaves  seventy-four  thousand 
people. 

But  sixty-two  thousand  of  those  are 
derelicts  or  others  who  will  not  work, 
so  that  leaves  twelve  thousand  to  do 
the  work. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
there  are  11,998  people  in  jail,  so  that 
leaves  just  two  people  to  do  all  the 
work.  And  that  is  you  and  me,  and, 
brother,  I'm  getting  tired  of  doing 
everything  myself. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 


Mecklenburg — Fire  destroyed  a  25- 
classroom  elementary  school  on  the 
outskirts  of  Charlotte,  causing  an 
estimated  $500,000  damage  and  leav- 
ing 817  students  without  a  school. 
— Greensboro  News,  October  31. 

Randolph — Safety  belts  are  now 
being  installed  on  the  school  buses 
used  at  the  Ramseur  and  Coleridge 
Schools — thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
the  Coleridge  Lions  Clubs  and  the 
Ramseur  Merchants  Association. — 
Ashcboro  Guide,  October  29. 

Durham — A  proposal  to  consoli- 
date Durham's  city  and  county 
school  systems  was  defeated  by  a  de- 
cisive margin  of  5-1  yesterday. — 
Winston-Salem  Journal,  November  5. 

Robeson — Gettys  Lloyd,  supervisor 
of  the  Robeson  County  school  bus 
fleet,  gave  the  county  school  board 
facts  and  figures  on  costs  of  the  fleet 
at  the  monthly  board  meeting  yester- 
day.— Robesonian,  November  4. 

Sampson  —  The  Sampson  County 
Board  of  Education,  in  a  meeting 
held  Wednesday  afternoon,  passed  a 
resolution  to  create  a  new  school  dis- 
trict in  the  southern  section  of  the 
county;  the  consolidation  of  four  dis- 
tricts involving  Garland,  Franklin, 
Ingold-Taylor's  Bridge,  and  Turkey. 
— Clinton  Independent,  November   7. 

New  Hanover — More  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  is  turned  over 
to  employees  of  New  Hanover  County 
Schools  every  month,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  H.  M.  Roland  reported  to- 
day. —  Wilmington  News,  November 
11. 

Durham  (city)  —  Preliminary  re- 
ports on  the  city's  school  building 
needs  through  1965  will  be  given  to 
the  City  Board  of  Education  when  it 
meets  tonight,  City  School  Superin- 
tendent Lew  W.  Hannen  said  today. — 
Durham  Sun,  November  10. 

Rocky  Mount — Problems  concern- 
ing the  present  school  curriculum  and 
things  that  will  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems were  discussed  here  last  night 
by  Dr.  I.  E.  Ready,  director  of  the 
N.  C.  State  Board  of  Education  cur- 
riculum study.  —  Rocky  Mount  Tele- 
gram, November  12. 

Randolph — The  Randolph  County 
Board  of  Education  has  accepted  for 
use  the  four  classroom  additions  at 
Farmer  School.  —  Asheboro  Guide, 
November  5. 
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What  Does  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  Mean  to  North  Carolina  Public  Schools? 


The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  was  passed  by  tlie  85th  Con- 
gress "To  provide  substantial  assis- 
tance ...  to  the  states  and  their  sub- 
divisions, in  order  to  insure  trained 
manpower  of  sufficient  quality  and 
quantity  to  meet  the  national  defense 
needs  of  the  United  States."  This  is 
Title  I  of  the  Act. 

Other  titles  set  forth  the  specific 
purposes  and  amounts  authorized  by 
the  Congress  under  the  Act.  For  North 
Carolina  public  schools  an  analysis 
shows  the  following  annual  authoriza- 
tions, and  appropriations  for  1958-59: 


Title  II  covers  loans  to  students  in 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Title 
IV  concerns  national  defense  fellow- 
ships. Title  VI  is  concerned  with  lan- 
guage development.  These  three  titles 
will  be  administered  by  colleges  and 
universities. 

Title  VII  pertains  to  research  and 
experimentation  in  mass  media  and 
will  be  administered  by  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education. 

Title  IX,  which  is  concerned  with 
science  information  service,  will  be 
administered  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 


Title  III 

1.  For  acquisition  of  equipment  and 

minor  remodeling  $2,459,388 

2.  For  expansion  and  improvement  of  supervisory  or  re- 
lated services  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  the  fields  of  science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign 
languages,  and  for  administration  of  the  State  Plan  147,004 

Title  V 

"To  assist  State  educational  agencies  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  (a)  a  program  for  testing  students  in  the 
public  secondary  schools  ...  of  such  State  to  identify 
students  with  outstanding  aptitudes  and  ability  .  .  .  and 
(b)  a  program  of  guidances  and  counseling  in  the  public 
secondary    schools    445.385 

Title  Vm 

For  providing  vocational  and  related  technical  train- 
ing and  retraining  for  youth,  adults,  and  older  persons, 
including  related  instruction  for  apprentices,  designed  to 
fit  them  for  useful  employment  as  technicians  or  skilled 
workers  in  scientific  or  technical  fields  603,140 

Title  X 

For  assisting  the  States  in  (1)  improving  the  collection, 
analysis,  and  reporting  of  statistical  data  supplied  by 
local  educational  units,  (2)  the  development  of  account- 
ing and  reporting  manuals  to  serve  as  guides  for  local 
educational  units,  (3)  the  conduct  of  conferences  and 
training  for  personnel  of  local  educational  units  and  of 
periodic  reviews  and  evaluation  of  the  program  for  rec- 
ords and  reports,  (4)  improving  methods  for  obtaining, 
from  other  State  agencies  within  the  State,  educational 
data  not  collected  by  the  State  educational  agency,  or 
(5)  expediting  the  processing  and  reporting  of  statistical 
data  through  installation  and  operation  of  mechanical 
equipment  


.15667,548 


30,234 


$     50,000        $  Needs 


Implementation  of  the  Act  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  public  schools  calls  for  the 
preparation  of  State  plans  for  each 
title  to  be  submitted  to  the  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  standards  and  procedures 
by  which  the  funds  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  local  school  administrative 
units.  Plans  must  include  proposals  for 
strengthening  and  expanding  the  serv- 
ices of  the  area  considered.  This  will 
also  include  additional  State  staff  to 
administer  and  supervise  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  and  to  assist  the  local  su- 
perintendent in  developing  their  plans 
for  the  wisest  use  of  the  funds. 


Duke  Holds  Conference 

Duke  University's  Sixth  Annual  Con- 
ference on  Teaching  the  Social  Studies 
is  announced  for  Friday-Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 13-14.  The  theme  of  this  year's 
Conference  is  "Basic  Economics  in  the 
Social  Studies." 

Scheduled  sessions  include  a  lunch- 
eon and  a  banquet,  addresses,  panel  dis- 
cussions, and  displays  of  professional 
and  instructional  materials  for  econom- 
ic education.  Program  personnel  in- 
clude outstanding  economists,  profes- 
sional educators,  teachers,  and  school 
supervisors.  Co-operatively  sponsoring 
the  Conference  are  the  Departments  of 
Economics  and  Education  at  Duke  and 
the  American  Economic  Foundation, 
producers  of  the  "How  We  Live  in 
America"  series  of  films  for  develop- 
ment of  economic  literacy.  Also  partic- 
ipating in  the  Conference  will  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Secondary  School 
Principals'  Council  for  Advancement  of 
Secondary  Education  and  the  Joint 
Council  for  Economic   Education. 

Elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  administra- 
tors, and  other  interested  persons,  in 
this  region  are  cordially  invited. 
Printed  programs  are  scheduled  for 
mailing  early  in  January.  Additional 
copies  and  other  information  may  be 
secured  by  writing  to  the  Conference 
on  Economic  Education,  Department  of 
Education,  Duke  University,  Durham. 
N.  C. 


(This  month's  statement  by  State  Superintendent  Carroll  was  written 
in  reply  to  the  query  addressed  to  a  number  of  the  State's  leading 
citizens  by  Henry  Belk,  editor  of  the  Goldsboro  News-Argus:  What 
is  the  greatest  gift  Santa  Claus  could  bring  North  Carolina  this  year?) 

If  I  could  prevail  upon  Santa  Claus  to  bring  another  truly 
outstanding  gift  to  North  Carolina  and  its  people,  it  would 
be  in  the  nature  of  full-time  work  opportunity  for  all  people, 
the  work  being  commensurate  with  our  respective  potentiali- 
ties and  not  merely  with  our  current  levels  of  competence. 
This  upgraded  and  extended  condition  of  employment  for  all 
people  would  be  accompanied  in  most  instances  by  increased 
income  for  all  of  the  people  of  the  State.  In  the  wake  of  this 
improved  economic  condition,  we  could  expect  our  churches, 
schools,  colleges,  libraries,  health  services,  and  other  com- 
munity programs  to  thrive  as  never  before.  Too,  I  know  we 
would  see  better  homes,  better  home  life,  and  therefore  better 
and  happier  people — without  which  no  State  can  endure. 


Calendar  of  Professional  Meetings, 
Conferences,  Workshops,  Institutes 


January  26-28 

February  2-8  ... 
February  7-11 

February  7-13 
February  12-14 

February  14-18 

February  15-22 
February  22  ... 
February  24-27 


March  18-20 
March  23-26 

March  29 

April  7-11  ... 
April  12-18  .. 
April  21-23  . 


.Convention  National  School  Boards  Association,   San 

Francisco 
.National  Children's  Dental  Health  Week 

National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals, 

Philadelphia 

Boy  Scout  Week 

Annual  Conference,  American  Association  of  Colleges 

for  Teacher  Education,  Chicago 

American  Association   of   School   Administrators, 

Atlantic  City 

Brotherhood  Week 

Washington's  Birthday 

Southern   District    Convention,   American  Association 

for     Health,     Physical    Education,     and     Recreation, 

Houston 

Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Develop- 
ment, Cincinnati 

.N.C.E.A.  Annual  Convention,  Asneville 
.Annual  Convention  American  Personnel  and  Guidance 

Association,  Cleveland 
.Easter 
.Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  Atlantic  City 

National  Library  Week 
.N.  C.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Durham 
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What  greater  or  better  gift  can 
we  offer  the  republic  than  to  teach 
and  instruct  our  youth? — Cicero 


A  child  cannot  be  taught.  He  can 
only  learn.  —  Daniel  A.  Prescott, 
University  of  Marvland. 


In  a  true  profession,  all  pocket- 
book  considerations  are  subordinated 
to  an  ideal  of  public  service. — K.  M. 
Cunningham,  Jr.,  editor,  The  Mod- 
ern Hospital. 


.  .  .  We  must  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  our  progress  as  people  has  been 
for  generations  inseparably  tied  to 
the  progress  Avhich  we  have  made  in 
public  education. — Attorney  General 
Malcolm  B.  Seawell. 


All  children  have  gifts.  All  chil- 
dren have  undiscovered  potentiali- 
ties. Their  gifts  differ  in  degree  and 
kind,  but  creativeness  is  present  in 
some  degree  in  every  child.  Democ- 
racy's assignment  to  teachers  is 
clear.  It  is  to  help  each  child  dis- 
cover and  develop  his  unique  gifts. 
— Anne  Hoppock  Assistant  Director 
of  Elementary  Education,  New 
Jersev. 


Our  study  convinces  us  that  addi- 
tional funds  are  needed  now  in  both 
current  expense  and  capital  outlay 
for  schools.  While  all  areas  of  our 
current  operations  need  financial 
strengthening,  we  think  that  first 
priority  in  the  use  of  any  increased 
funds  in  current  expense  should  be 
given  to  the  increase  of  funds  for 
instructional  services. 

In  the  provision  of  additional 
funds  for  public  education,  we  recom- 
mend that  there  be  no  reduction  in 
the  responsibility  of  the  State  or 
replacement  of  State  support  by  sup- 
port from  any  other  unit  of  govern- 
ment. The  dimensions  of  the  need 
will  require  increased  support  from 
both  the  State  government  and  the 
local  governments. — Keport  of  the 
North  Carolina  Committee  for  the 
Study  of  Public  School  Finance, 
1958. 
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Skewed  (leAfumtiJulitif, 


The  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  commonly  referred  to  as  NDEA 
or  Public  Law  864,  is  designed  to 
strengthen  each  level  of  education. 
The  ten  titles  under  the  Act  pertain 
to  public  and  private  schools;  to 
elementary,  secondary,  collegiate, 
and  graduate  training;  to  subject 
matter  areas  such  as  mathematics, 
science,  and  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages; to  guidance  services,  voca- 
tional training,  scholarships,  and 
loan  funds ;  to  research ;  and  to  sta- 
tistical services.  The  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  Act  represents  a  major 
breakthrough  in  Congress'  interest 
in  education.  Not  since  the  Morrill 
Act  of  1862  creating  seventy  land- 
grant  colleges  and  the  Smith-Hughes 
Vocational  Act  of  1917  providing 
sizable  funds  for  vocational  educa- 
tion has  the  government  shown  such 
great  interest  in  education. 

At  the  very  heart  of  this  Act  is 
the  pursuit  of  excellence  for  the  in- 
dividual— an  entirely  new  approach 
from  the  national  level.  It  is  clearly 
the  intent  of  the  Act  that  priority  at 
all  times  shall  be  on  finding  and  en- 
couraging talent,  improving  the 
techniques  of  teaching,  and  further- 
ing knowledge  itself. 

Another  positive  feature  of  this 
legislation  is  the  implicit  necessity 
that  public  schools  and  colleges  work 
closely  and  harmoniously  together 
in  the  overall  improvement  of  in- 
struction. In  addition,  the  Act  itself 
is  a.  tightly-knit  unit  with   each   of 


the  ten  titles  definitely  reinforcing 
each  of  the  others.  Designed  as  an 
instrument  for  strengthening  nation- 
al defense,  Public  Law  864  embodies 
numerous  opportunities  whereby 
capable  students  may  benefit. 

Though  federal  responsibility  for 
the  execution  of  the  Law  is  inescap- 
able and  even  desirable,  provisions 
for  administering  the  Act  place  ma- 
jor responsibility  at  the  State  and  lo- 
cal levels  where  it  rightly  belongs. 
This  federal-state-local  partnership 
in  the  improvement  of  education 
gives  promise  of  increasing  federal 
assistance  without  federal  control. 

Public  Law  864  can  be  more  sig- 
nificant than  any  school  legislation 
ever  enacted :  it  spans  many  areas ; 
it  has  the  possibility  of  reaching 
many  students  and  teachers  at  all 
levels  of  education;  it  gives  particu- 
lar promise  of  identifying  and  help- 
ing the  alert;  it  has  provisions  for 
encouraging  more  persons  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession;  it  provides 
for  balanced  programs  of  instruc- 
tion; and  most  important,  it  stresses 
local  responsibility  for  quality  edu- 
cation. 

As  the  concept  of  sbared  respon- 
sibility for  improving  instruction  is 
understood  and  accepted,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  quality 
education  will  be  more  and  more  in 
evidence.  The  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  is  simultaneously  a  tre- 
mendous opportunity  as  well  as  a 
great  challenge. 


Jleti.  Not  Wad  4fe*  A  4W 


The  exact  cause  of  the  horrible 
fire  in  Chicago  on  Monday  which 
took  the  lives  of  nearly  100  school 
children  and  teachers  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  But  only  a  casual 
investigation  was  required  to  estab- 
lish definitely  that  the  burned  build- 
ing was  a  firetrap. 

State  School  Superintendent 
Charles  F.  Carroll  has  properly 
called  attention  to  the  new  fire  laws 
in  North  Carolina,  which  should  be 
strictly  complied  with.  North  Caro- 
lina should  not  wait  for  a  fire  before 
removing  all  fire  hazards  from  its 
school  buildings. 


Investigations  of  school  buildings 
in  New  York,  Detroit  and  other 
cities  since  the  Chicago  fire  have 
disclosed  numerous  school  buildings 
with  fire  hazards  and  some  of  the 
schools  have  been  closed  pending  re- 
moval of  the  hazards. 

Similar  action  should  be  taken  in 
North  Carolina  if  necessary  any- 
where. It  is  too  late  to  save  the 
school  children  in  Chicago,  but  au- 
thorities elsewhere  have  had  a  warn- 
ing which  should  be  heeded. — Ra- 
leigh News  and  Observer,  December 
5,  1958. 


Peo-fUe  and  HeadleiA 
Mult  £<p&ah 

Dallas  Herring,  chairman  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  says  the 
people  of  the  State  must  decide 
whether  there  will  be  further  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  public  education. 

He  is  entirely  right  in  holding 
that  the  people  "are  the  proper  ones 
to  answer  the  question  of  where  to 
go  in  public  education."  The  people 
are  the  ones  who  must  pay  the  bills, 
so  it  is  only  proper  that  they  be  the 
ones  to  say  how  big  those  bills  should 
be. 

The  people  will  speak  out  for 
their  schools.  They  always  have, 
and  they  always  will  if  they  have 
leadership  which  can  present  to  them 
the  problems  and  the  needs  of  edu- 
cation. But,  there  must  be  such 
leadership. 

The  people  can't  know  for  them- 
selves what  problems  the  schools 
have  now  or  may  have  for  the  fu- 
ture. They  must  be  told  about  those 
problems  and  those  needs.  Once  the 
people  are  informed,  they  will  act. 

That  is  why  those  who  are  in  posi- 
tions to  lead  on  matters  of  education 
must  speak  out  clearly  and  often  in 
the  next  few  months.  The  1959  leg- 
islature will  have  to  decide  much 
about  the  future  of  North  Carolina 
education.  That  decision  must  be 
made  in  the  hot  light  of  controversy 
over  higher  taxes  to  pay  the  bill  for 
that  education.  The  legislators  de- 
serve in  such  a  situation  to  have  the 
voice  of  the  people  as  guidance. 

Dallas  Herring  and  others  are 
speaking  well  now  for  education.  All 
persons  interested  in  the  future  of 
our  children  must  join  them  in  such 
speaking.  Then,  the  people  must  let 
their  legislators  know  how  they  feel. 
— Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  No- 
vember 19,  1958. 

As  quantity  was  the  primary  goal 
for  the  past  century,  so  will  quality 
be  our  chief  aim  for  the  next.  We 
have  been  concerned  that  every  child 
get  into  school.  Now  we  must  ask 
how  much  each  child  gets  out  of 
school. — William  G.  Carr,  Executive 
Secretary,  NEA 


JANUARY,    NINETEEN    HUNDRED  AND    FIFTY-NINE 


Carroll  Writes  For  Southern  School  News 


An  article,  Education  Gets  Top  Pri- 
ority, by  State  Superintendent  Charles 
F.  Carroll  appeared  in  the  December 
number  of  Southern  School  Nevs. 

"Southern  School  News  is  the  official 
publication  of  the  Southern  Reporting 
Service,  an  objective,  fact-finding  agency 
established  by  southern  newspaper  edi- 
tors and  educators  with  the  aim  of  pro- 
viding accurate,  unbiased  information 
to  school  administrators,  public  offi- 
cials and  interested  lay  citizens  on  de- 
velopment in  education  arising  from 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  opinion  of  May 
17,  1954  declaring  segregation  in  the 
public  schools  unconstitutional."  It  is 
issued  monthly. 

In  his  article,  Superintendent  Car- 
roll points  to  the  increasing  interest  in 
public  education  and  the  efforts  made 
in  North  Carolina  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  education.  "Increasing  interest 
in  educational  achievement  has  never 
been  more  evident  than  now  among 
North  Carolinians  as  they  plan  the  fu- 
ture of  their  schools,"  he  wrote  in  the 
lead  sentence  of  the  article.  "Signs  of 
the  deepening  interest  are  apparent 
even  to  the  casual  observer,  as  plans 
are  made  in  the  communities  and  at  the 
State  levels  for  an  increased  qualitative 
achievement." 

In  this  increased  interest  for  school 
improvement,  Supt.  Carroll  sees  three 
elements — parent  interest,  teacher  de- 
sire, and  pupil  willingness.  Agencies 
of  the  State,  teacher  organizations,  and 
local  school  groups  are  working  coop- 
era  tely  to  bring  about  school  improve- 
ments. The  State  Board  of  Education 
has  requested  an  increase  of  $12,361,409 
with  which  to  continue  the  present 
State  program  of  education  and  an  ad- 
ditional $64,691,751  for  expansion  of 
this  program  for  a  two-year  period.  In 
other  word's,  he  says,  "the  State  will  be 
asked  to  provide  approximately  $32  mil- 
lion a  year  above  the  present  level  of 
appropriation." 

Objectives  embraced  in  this  program 
include  the  following: 

1.  Approximately  10  per  cent  in- 
crease in  the  pay  of  teachers. 

2.  Extension  of  the  term  one  week 
for  teachers. 

3.  The  addition  of  approximately 
300  teachers  to  allow  principals  more 
time  for  their  positions. 

4.  The  addition  of  persons  on  the 
school  staff  in  counseling,  special  ed- 
ucation, and  libraries. 

5.  Increasing  the  facilities  for  ed- 
ucation in  industrial  education  cen- 
ters. 


6.  Increasing  the  loan  fund  for 
prospective  teachers,  and  thus  help 
relieve  the  teacher  shortage. 

Superintendent  Carroll  also  points 
out  the  need  for  classrooms  through- 
out the  State.  "While  the  shortage  of 
classrooms  continues  acute,"  he  says  in 
the  article,  "local  governments  have 
shown  a  continued  willingness  to  issue 
bonds  to  supplement  State  grants  for 
school  building  purposes.  Indications 
of  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their 
schools  have  been  seen  in  the  large 
majorities  given  in  favor  of  some  of  the 
largest  of  these  bond  issues." 

"Unusual  activity  is  also  underway 
in  the  area  of  assessing  basic  educa- 
tional needs  and  methods  of  meeting 
them.  The  State  Board  is  preparing  to 
launch  a  study  of  teacher  effectiveness 
and,  with  the  aid  of  a  22-member  Cur- 
riculum Study  Advisory  Committee,  is 
preparing  to  take  an  intensive  look  at 
courses  of  study  offered  in  the  schools." 


Twelve  High  Schools 
Added  To  Accredited  List 

Twelve  public  high  schools  were 
added  to  the  list  of  accredited  schools 
at  the  close  of  the  1957-58  school  year, 
5  white  and  7  Negro,  according  to  A.  B. 
Combs  and  G.  H.  Ferguson,  directors 
respectively  of  the  Divisions  of  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  and  Ne- 
gro Education. 

The  five  schools  for  the  white  race 
are:  Ashe  Central,  R.  O.  Jackson,  prin- 
cipal, Ashe  County;  Central,  J.  R. 
Brendell,  Jr.,  Davidson  County ;  Led- 
ford,  Holland  R.  Brinkley,  Davidson 
County ;  James  Kenon,  J.  P.  Harmon, 
Duplin  County;  and  North,  Edwin  J. 
Carter.  Wilkes  County. 

The  seven  Negro  schools  are:  W.  S. 
King,  S.  R.  McLendon,  Carteret  Coun- 
ty ;  Savannah,  Rufus  Flannagan,  Le- 
noir County ;  Swift  Creek,  J.  W.  Wilen, 
Nash  County ;  Western  Union,  J.  W. 
Brown,  Union  County;  Clear  Run, 
Franklin  R.  Jones,  Sampson  County ; 
Hargrove,  LeRoy  L.  Smith,  Sampson 
County;  and  Randolph,  J.  A.  Bennett, 
Randolph  County. 

There  are  now  891  accredited  public 
high  schools,  662  for  white  and  Indian 
students  and  229  for  Negroes.  Only  38 
of  the  State's  public  high  schools  are 
not  accredited,  30  for  Negroes  and  8 
for  whites. 


1958-59  School  Directory 
Issued  by  Department 

The  1958-59  Educational  Directory  of 
North  Carolina,  a  publication  issued  an- 
nually by  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  came  from  the  press  last 
month. 

According  to  L.  H.  Jobe,  who  has 
charge  of  its  preparation  and  distribu- 
tion, copies  have  been  sent  to  school 
superintendents  and  to  others  who  have 
made  requests.  This  publication  is  sent 
free  to  people  engaged  in  school  work, 
but  a  charge  of  $1.00  per  copy  is  made 
to  others. 

This  year's  Directory  is  bound  in  an 
orange  cover  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
green-covered  publication  of  a  year 
ago.  It  is  printed  in  the  same  format  as 
last  year's  Directory,  with  the  addition 
of  telephone  numbers  for  the  State  of- 
fices' staff. 


Boy   Scout   Week 
February  7-1 3,  1959 

Members  of  the  Boy  Scouts  ol 
America  will  celebrate  their  49th  anni- 
versary from  February  7th  to  13th, 
1959.  During  BOY  SCOUT  WEEK 
schools,  P.T.A.'s,  churches  and  civic  or- 
ganizations will  join  with  the  Scouts  in 
observing  this  occasion. 

Many  elementary,  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  will  wish  to  include  stu- 
dent planned  assembly  programs,  ex- 
hibits or  demonstrations  to  focus  at- 
tention on  citizenship  participation  by 
youth,  featuring  Cub  Scouts,  Boy 
Scouts  or  Explorers. 

The  Cub  Scout  packs,  Boy  Scout 
troops,  and  Explorer  units  sponsored 
by  the  P.T.A.  or  school,  or  meeting  in 
the  school  building  or  nearby,  with 
some  help  and  guidance  from  their 
leaders  and  parents,  can  easily  develop 
an  assembly  action  program  built  upon 
their  programs  of  recent  weeks.  Simi- 
lar programs  can  be  developed  for 
P.T.A.  meetings  in  February. 

The  school  library  can  feature  Scout 
Week  posters,  conservation  and  Scout 
literature  displays,  and  Scouting  dem- 
onstrations or  encampments  can  be  held 
on  the  school  grounds. 

Where  schools  want  to  consider  such 
projects,  it  is  urged  that  the  superin- 
tendent or  principal  get  in  touch  with 
the  Boy  Scout  Executive  of  his  terri- 
tory, or  the  leaders  of  their  neighbor- 
hood Scouting  unit  early  in  the  fall 
months.  Any  of  these  persons  will  be 
glad  to  help. 
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State  Department  Issues 
Physical  Education  Guide 

A  36-page  duplicated  teacher  guide- 
book on  Physical  Education  for  grades 
7-8  has  been  issued  by  the  State  De- 
partment   of    Public    Instruction. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  have  been  sent 
to  superintendents  for  distribution  to 
teachers  of  physical  education  in  grades 
7  and  8.  The  bulletin  was  prepared  by 
Helen  Stuart,  adviser  in  physical  edu- 
cation under  the  direction  of  Charles 
E.  Spencer,  director  of  the  division  of 
health  and  physical  education.  It  was 
prepared  to  fill  a  need  for  additional 
materials  in  physical  education  for 
grades  7  and  8. 

New   Science    Bulletin 
Comes    From    Printer 

The  new  Science  publication  for  use 
in  grades  9-12,  announced  for  printing 
some  weeks  ago,  has  come  from  the 
printer,  according  to  L.  H.  Jobe,  Direc- 
tor of  Publications,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  Copies  of  this 
new  302-page  curriculum  bulletin  are 
available  at  75  cents  each. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  we  have 
had  a  publication  devoted  exclusively 
to  high  school  science,  Mr.  Jobe  stated. 
This  publication  is  a  resource  bulletin 
containing  10  chapters  as  follows : 

1.  Quality  Teaching  in  Science 

2.  Courses  of  Study  in  Science 

3.  Experimentation  in  Science 

4.  Science    Projects    and    Science 
Fairs 

5.  Some  North   Carolina   Resources 
for  Teaching  Science 

6.  Physical  Facilities  for  Teaching 
Science 

7.  Supplies   and   Equipment    for 
Science 

8.  Safety  in  the  Science  Laboratory 

9.  Evaluation    of    the   Outcomes    of 
Science  Teaching 

10.  Reading  Materials  for  Students 
and  Teachers 

According  to  the  "Foreword"  by 
State  Superintendent  Charles  F.  Car- 
roll, "This  publication  is  an  attempt  to 
bring  together  information  and  ideas 
which  will  tend  to  promote  quality 
science  teaching  in  North  Carolina 
High  Schools."  The  publication  was 
prepared  under  the  leadership  of  Henry 
A.  Shannon,  Adviser  in  Science  and 
Mathematics,  assisted  by  Herbert  E. 
Speece,  Professor  of  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics Education  at  N.  C.  State  Col- 
lege. 


A  Model  for  the  State— Education  U.  S.  A. 


"The  People  Act"  is  the  caption  of 
(he  following  article  concerning  school 
improvement  in  Duplin  County  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  Edu- 
cation U.  S.  A.,  a  special  weekly  report 
on  educational  affairs  issued  by  the 
National  School  Public  Relations  Asso- 
ciation : 

"An  experimental  program  in  school 
Improvement,  carried  out  in  a  relatively 
poor  and  sparsely  populated  agricul- 
tural county  in  North  Carolina,  has 
proved  so  successful  it  is  beiug  adopted 
as  a  model  for  the  state.  More  than 
that,  educators  in  such  far-off  places 
as  New  York  and  Connecticutt  are 
giving  it  a  good,  hard  look.  Basically, 
it's  a  simple  idea :  'Let  the  people  ex- 
amine their  schools.  They  will  detect 
the  flaws.  They  will  take  action  to  cor- 
rect them.' 

"DupMn  County,  N.  C,  icas  caught  in 
a  typical  educational  bind  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  It  had  a  growing 
population,  plus  a  conservative  board 
of  county  commissioners  which  cut 
school  budgets  to  lower  the  tax  rate. 
As  the  rumbles  of  discontent  grew 
louder,  a  meeting  was  called  of  white 
and  Negro  representatives  of  all  of 
Duplin's  10  schools.  The  representatives 
agreed  to  meet  at  a  different  school 
each  month  to  take  an  inventory  of 
buildings  and  school  programs.  It  was 
an  eye-opening  experience.  They  saw 
frame  buildings,  some  with  outdoor 
toilets.  They  saw  ill-equipped  labora- 
tories, or  no  laboratories  at  all.  People 
who  had  been  interested  in  only  their 
own  particular  school  began  to  grasp 
(he  problems  of  other  schools. 

"The  local  neivspapers  joined  in  the 
campaign.  Slide  films  and  movies  of  all 
schools  were  made  so  that  all  the  citi- 
zens could  see  the  problem.  The 
Citizens'  Committee  jumped  in  size  to 
75.  Then  the  committee  learned  that  75 
of  every  100  students  entering  the  first 
grade  in  Duplin  County's  schools  failed 
to  get  a  high  school  diploma.  Why? 
Questionnaires  were  prepared  for  some 
1,000  students  who  had  dropped  out — 
and  for  their  parents — and  plain  citi- 
zens went  around  to  learn  the  reason. 
The  most  common  answer  was  that  the 
schools  were  simply  too  small  to  provide 
curricula  broad  enough  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  students. 

"Consolidation  had  been  a  nasty 
word,  spawning  resentment  and  anger. 
But,  within  a  year,  seven  of  the  10 
schools  requested  consolidation.  And 
school  appropriations  went  up.  In  1950- 
51,  the  school  budget  was  $229,476,    In 


1957-58,  it  was  .$589,337— an  increase  of 
156  per  cent.  Money  was  set  aside  for 
science  labs,  libraries,  a  guidance  pro- 
gram, and  new  physics  films." 


Office  of  Better  Schools 
Exec.    Secretary    Closed 

The  office  of  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  North  Carolina  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Better  Schools  closed  on  De- 
cember 15,  1958.  This  announcement 
was  made  in  the  Committee's  December 
15,  Newsletter. 

"After  that  date,"  the  announcement 
read,  "all  records  will  be  transferred 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Holt 
McPherson,  Box  1009,  High  Point." 
M.  E.  Yount,  retired  superintendent  of 
the  Alamance  County  schools,  had 
served  as  Executive  Secretary  since 
September  1,  1957.  "The  State  Com- 
mittee will  function  after  December 
15,"  the  announcement  stated,  "as  it 
did  prior  to  September  1,  1957.  It  will 
continue  to  organize  local  citizens  com- 
mittees for  better  schools  .  .  .  There 
are  now  31  local  committees  operating 
in  the  State." 

The  North  Carolina  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Better  Schools  was  organized 
January  27,  1957.  It  consists  of  a  group 
of  32  citizens  of  the  State,  with  a  chair- 
man, vice  chairman,  and  treasurer  as 
officers.  Eight  leading  educators  serve 
as  an  Advisory  Panel. 

Purposes  of  the  Committee  are : 

1.  To  encourage  and  sponsor  the  or- 
ganization of  local  citizens  commit- 
tees which  will  help  to  determine 
the  needs  of  schools  in  their  com- 
munities. 

2.  To  promote  citizen  understanding 
of  educational  programs  at  local  and 
state  levels,  and  to  give  aid  in  the 
development  of  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  these  programs. 

3.  To  aid  in  formulating  long-range 
policies  designed  to  improve  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  to  endeavor  to  secure 
public  support  for  such  policies. 

4.  To  serve  as  a  fact-finding  agency, 
to  determine  the  needs  of  North 
Carolina's  schools,  and  to  compile 
and  disseminate  factual  information 
relative  to  public  education. 

5.  To  help  secure  adequate  housing 
for  an  ever-increasing  enrollment. 

ti.  To  cooperate  with  other  agencies 
working  for  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cation, 
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National  Council  Issues 
Curriculum  Bulletin  10 

The  Social  Education  of  the  Academ- 
ically Talented,  edited  by  Ruth  Wood 
Gavian,  as  bulletin  Number  10  in  the 
Curriculum  Series,  National  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies,  has  just  been  issued. 


This  1958  publication  discusses  is- 
sues in  the  social  education  of  the 
academically  talented  and  techniques 
for  identifying  these  pupils;  states 
basic  principles  in  teaching  the  academ- 
ically talented ;  and  contains  examples 
of  programs  for  these  children  at  the 
elementary,  junior  high  school,  and 
high  school  levels.  The  annotated  bib- 
liography is  both  extensive  and  selec- 
tive. 


More  Than  13,000  Children 
Enroll  In  Special  Classes 

More  than  13.000  children  are  en- 
rolled in  special  education  classes,  ac- 
cording to  figures  compiled  for  the 
school  year  1957-5S.  And  more  than 
240  teachers  have  been  employed  to 
teach  these  children. 

The  program  of  special  education 
covers  instruction  for  those  children 
who  are  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped to  the  extent  of  requiring  serv- 
ices different  from  or  in  addition  to 
that  provided  for  normal  children.  The 
North  Carolina  program  began  in  1949- 
50  with  an  enrollment  of  2,161  pupils 
being  taught  by  54  teachers.  Eight  years 
later  in  1957-58,  there  were  13,378  pu- 
pils enrolled  with  243  teachers  em- 
ployed. 

Special  education  is  generally  broken 
down  into  five  groups :  the  speech  de- 
fective, the  mentally  retarded,  the 
crippled,  the  visually  handicapped,  and 
the  bard  of  hearing.  The  1957-58  dis- 
tribution of  enrollment  according  to 
these  categories  was  as  follows  :  speech 
defective,  9,274 ;  mentally  retarded. 
3,875 ;  crippled,  169 ;  visually  handi- 
capped, 47 ;  and  hard  of  hearing,  13. 
Of  the  243  teachers  employed,  the  State 
allotted  190  and  53  were  paid  from  local 
funds. 

A  new  program  in  this  area  was 
provided  by  the  1957  General  Assembly. 
This  program  is  for  "training  the 
trainable  mentally  handicapped  chil- 
dren." The  first  year  of  operation, 
1957-58.  there  were  22  centers  in  which 
34  instructors  and  34  attendents  were 
employed  to  train  400  children  in  this 
category. 


Boy  Dies  In  Bus  Accident 

A  fourth  grade  boy,  Sylvester  Mc- 
Iver,  died  in  the  hospital  shortly  after 
he  was  hit  by  a  school  bus  parking  on 
the  school  grounds  at  the  Lee  Elemen- 
tary School  for  Negroes.  The  9-year 
old  boy,  according  to  the  story,  was 
struck  by  another  bus  backing  into 
parking  area,  as  he  alighted  from  the 
bus  in  which  he  had  been  brought  to 
school. 


State  Music  Supervisor 
Visits  ECC  Music  Dept. 

Arnold  Hoffmann,  State  supervisor 
of  music  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  visited  East  Carolina  Col- 
lege departemnt  of  music  December  8 
and  9.  While  on  the  campus  he  at- 
tended classes,  conferred  with  both 
students  and  faculty  members,  and  at- 
tended social  events  given  in  his  honor. 

Mr.  Hoffmann's  schedule  included  a 
dinner  meeting  with  members  of  the 
Advisory  Council  of  the  College  music- 
department,  a  faculty  meeting,  and  a 
recital  by  students  of  music.  His  visit 
was  arranged  so  that  he  could  have  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  type  and 
quality  of  work  done  in  the  East  Caro- 
lina music  department  and  could  make 
suggestions  as  to  how  the  program  now 
being  carried  on  might  lie  effectively 
advanced 


Rehabilitation's  Division 
Issues  1957-58  Report 

"Rehabilitation  an  Opportunity"  is 
the  title  of  the  1957-58  Report  of  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
issued  last  month. 

This  year's  report  is  printed  in  a  new 
format  on  green  paper,  with  the  binding 
edge  at  the  top,  and  with  varying  size 
pages  with  pertinent  questions  printed 
on  the  exposed  tip  of  each  page. 

"A  total  of  3,537  disabled  North 
Carolinians  were  returned  to  useful 
employment  in  1958"  is  the  central 
theme  of  this  report.  Who  are  these 
3.537  disabled  North  Carolinians?  How 
did  they  find  out  about  Rehabilitation? 
What  are  their  disabilities?  What  did 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  do  for  them? 
— these  and  other  questions  are  an- 
swered on  successive  pages.  Two  pages 
of  miscellaneous  statistics  are  presented 
near  the  end  of  the  report,  followed  by 
the  names  of  the  staff  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Division. 


Second   Philharmonic 
TV  Season  Began  Dec.  13 

A  second  season  of  the  one-hour  tele- 
vised Young  People's  Concerts,  by  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  with  Leonard 
Bernstein  conducting,  began  December 
13,  to  be  followed  by  telecasts  on  Jan- 
uary 24,  February  28  and  March  2S. 
These  telecasts  originate  from  Carnegie 
Hall  at  12  :00  noon,  EST,  over  the  CBS- 
TV  Network. 

The  1957-58  season  was  hailed  by 
the  press  and  by  educational  leaders 
and  groups  throughout  the  nation  as  a 
major  contribution  to  music  education 
and  entertainment  for  the  young.  The 
fact  that  adults,  too,  enjoyed  and 
profited  by  the  programs  became  a  re- 
current theme  in  press  notices  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Greensboro 
News  said,  "We  had  a  glorious  time, 
Mr.  Bernstein.  You  may  interrupt  our 
Saturday  morning  TV  fare  any  time." 

Derthick  Replies  To  Those 
With    Fear    of    Controls 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
Lawrence  G.  Derthick  told  members  of 
the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Of- 
ficers gathered  in  Washington  last  Sep- 
tember that  they  should  have  no  fears 
about  accepting  federal  aid  for  educa- 
tion under  the  new  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

Local  newspaper  editorials,  cartoons 
and  articles  had  warned  state  and  lo- 
cal school  officials  about  accepting  fed- 
eral aid  with  "strings  attached."  One 
school  official  stated,  "we've  not  very 
keen  about  joining  any  program  in 
which  Washington  meddles  with  our 
school  system." 

Commissioner  Derthick  immediately 
responded,  "We  are  here  to  preserve 
state  and  local  control  of  education. 
We  want  the  people  to  know  that.  He 
made  it  clear  that  all  school  matters 
pertaining  to  the  educational  process 
itself,  such  as  the  curriculum,  equip- 
ment, teaching,  and  supervisory  policies 
and  staffing,  would  be  kept  within 
state  and  local  control. 

In  a  recent  statement,  Charles  P. 
Carroll,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  North  Carolina,  pointed 
out  that  "Congress  appears  to  have 
been  very  determined  to  prohibit  in- 
terference with  local  control  of  schools. 
"I  am  confident,"  he  said,  "that  TJ.  S. 
Commissioner  Derthick  will  insist  that 
all  interpretations  of  the  legislation 
conform  with  this  apparent  intent  of 
the  Congress." 
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Bomb  Hoaxes  Increase 

Bomb  hoaxes,  beginning  last  Novem- 
ber at  the  Mt.  Pleasants  High  School 
in  Cabarrus,  increased  through  Decem- 
ber without  let-up. 

Following  the  hoax  in  Cabarrus  a 
similar  hoax  was  perpetrated  in  Char- 
lotte, and  then  again  at  tbe  McClintock 
Junior  High  School  in  Mecklenburg 
County.  And  a  few  hours  later,  the 
State's  fourth  bomb  scare  was  reported 
in  Wilmington.  And  then  a  fifth  inci- 
dent was  reported  at  East  Mecklenburg- 
High  School  on  the  outskirts  of  Char- 
lotte. Since  these  first  five  incidents, 
other  hoaxes  have  taken  place  at 
Hickory  and  at  Sweetwater  Elementary 
School  in  Catawba  County,  Raleigh, 
and  at  other  places  throughout  the 
State. 

All  these  hoaxes  follow  a  similar 
pattern :  An  anonymous  phone  call  is 
made  stating  that  a  time  bomb  has 
been  placed  in  the  school.  Since  it  is 
not  known  whether  the  call  is  a  hoax, 
schools  have  been  evacuated,  and  some- 
times the  children  dismissed  for  the 
day,  until  a  search  has  been  made. 


State  Education   Board   Chairman   Says 
"We  Must  Stand  Up  for  What  We  Stand  For' 


Board    Calls    Attention 
To  Fire  Inspection  Duties 

In  a  resolution  adopted  on  December 
9,  the  State  Board  of  Education  called 
to  the  attention  of  local  school  authori- 
ties their  duties  in  connection  with  the 
laws  and  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Board  governing  fire  drills,  inspections 
and  the  teaching  of  fire  protection  and 
safety  in  the  public  schools. 

Attention  was  called  to  Publication 
No.  316,  issued  by  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  in  August  1957 
which  includes  the  laws,  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, and  other  information  on  fire 
safety. 

"With  more  than  a  million  children 
daily  attending  the  public  schools  of 
this  State  in  more  than  three  thousand 
buildings,"  one  paragraph  of  the  resolu- 
tion reads,  "it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  be 
fully  complied  with  to  prevent  such  a 
catastrophe  as  recently  happened  in 
Chicago." 

The  Board  also  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  "willful  failure  to  perform 
the  duties  imposed  by  the  foregoing- 
statutes  (G.  S.  115-150,  150.1)  consti- 
tutes a  misdemeanor.  Compliance  with 
the  laws  and  rules  adopted,"  it  stated, 
"is  a  prime  requisite  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education." 
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In  what  he  called  the  "kick-off" 
speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion at  Chapel  Hill  in  November,  Wm. 
Dallas  Herring,  Chairman  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  told  county  and 
city  board  members  that  "We  must 
stand  up  for  what  we  stand  for." 

"The  people  have  a  right  to  know 
where  we  stand  on  the  issues  that  con- 
front us,"  Chairman  Herring  said. 
"They  have  a  right  to  expect  that  we 
will  lead  rather  than  follow  as  we  seek 
out  the  solutions  to  all  of  the  problems 
that  plague  the  schools  and  stand  in 
the  way  of  their  progress.  The  people 
of  North  Carolina  have  demonstrated 
that  they  have  courage  and  conviction," 
he  stated  further,  "and  that  they  are 
willing  to  follow  your  intelligent  leader- 
ship." 

"We  must  take  our  stand  for  scholar- 
ship, for  thoroughness  and  for  achieve- 
ment in  education  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  great  democratic  articles 
of  faith  which  constitute  the  true  foun- 
dation of  our  own  greatness,"  Herring 
said.  "What  emphasis  do  you  place 
upon  scholarship  in  the  schools  of  your 
administrative  unit?"  he  asked.  "Do 
you  insist  upon  a  thoroughness  in  intel- 
lectual achievement  in  your  schools  that 
is  limited  only  by  the  capabilities  of 
the  young  students  whose  minds  it  is 
our  duty  to  train?" 

Other  questions  asked  by  Mr.  Her- 
ring were:  "Are  you  willing  to  com- 
promise quality  in  education  by  operat- 
ing schools  that  are  too  small  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  curriculum?  Are  you 
willing  to  compromise  with  scholarship 
by  cutting  the  school  day  short,  by  al- 
lowing athletics  and  other  commend- 
able, but  non-academic,  activities  to 
interfere  with  solid  instruction  in  the 
classroom,  or  by  spending  money  on 
less  urgent  necessities  before  we  have 
provided  the  libraries  and  the  labora- 
tories that  ought  to  be  the  wellspring 
of  knowledge  and  understanding  in 
every  school?" 

"What  do  you  stand  for  as  a  local 
board  member  in  regard  to  the  improve- 
ment of  your  schools'  curricula  and  are 
you  willing  to  stand  up  for  what  you 
stand  for?" 

"No  matter  what  you  think  of  the 
relative  importance  of  scholarship  and 
of  all  of  the  other  worthy  attributes  of 
'quality'  education,  no  doubt  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  universal  educa- 
lion,  if  it  is  to  foster  high  qualitative 
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values,  cannot  be  had  at  bargain  rates. 
The  educational  dollar  must  go  into  the 
marketplace  for  all  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices it  buys.  And  in  the  marketplace 
we  must  pay  the  going  rates  or  make 
up  our  minds  to  settle  for  goods  and 
services  that  are  less  than  the  best." 


Government  Increases 
Scholarships  for  L.  A. 

An  increase  in  I  he  number  of  I'.  S. 
Government  scholarships  for  study  in 
Latin  America  was  announced  today  by 
the  International  Educational  Exchange 
Service  of  the  State  Department. 

Approximately  75  new  scholarships 
will  be  added  to  those  offered  for  1959- 
<!0  under  the  Inter-American  Cultural 
Convention  program.  The  Institute  of 
International  Education,  which  admini- 
sters the  Government  student  scholar- 
ship programs,  will  accept  applications 
for  the  new  grants  until  January  15. 
1959.  Those  who  have  already  applied 
for  IACC  scholarships  need  not  make  out 
the  new  applications,  but  should  notify 
the  Institute  that  they  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered for  the  additional  grants. 

The  added  scholarships  provide  for 
study  in  a  variety  of  fields  in  Bolivia. 
Columbia,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador. 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nica- 
ragua, Panama,  Paraguay,  Uraguay 
and  Venezuela.  They  cover  round-trip 
transportation,  tuition  and  mainte- 
nance for  one  academic  year.  For  eli- 
gibility, applicants  should  be  United 
States  citizens  not  more  than  35  years 
old,  have  a  bachelor's  degree  or  its 
equivalent  before  departure,  knowledge 
of  Spanish  sufficient  to  live  and  study 
in  the  country  concerned,  and  good 
health.  A  demonstrated  capacity  for  in- 
dependent study  is  also  necessary. 

Applicants  will  be  asked  for  a  sum- 
mary of  their  reasons  for  desiring  to 
study  in  the  country  of  their  choice  and 
for  a  preliminary  plan  of  their  proposed 
study.  Successful  candidates  will  be  af- 
filated  with  educational  institutions  in 
their  host  country. 

Information  and  application  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Institute  of 
International  Education.  1  East  67th 
Street,  New  York  City,  or  any  of  the 
Institute's  regional  offices.  Requests  for 
application  forms  must  be  postmarked 
before  De^ejuh.eiLsTjJraP^. 
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Appalachian  Provides  Promising  Practices 
for  Teachers  and  School  Administrators 


Appalachian  State  Teachers  College 
provides,  in  addition  to  regular  class- 
room instruction  for  prospective  teach- 
ers, a  number  of  promising  practices 
for  both  student  and  experienced  teach- 
ers and  for  prospective  administrators, 
according  to  Earleen  G.  Pritchett  of 
the  College. 

A  summer  seminar  is  provided  for 
experienced  teachers  who  lack  some 
requirement  for  Class  A  certification. 
Another  practice,  offered  during  the 
regular  school  term,  is  an  intern  pro- 
gram in  educational  administration.  A 
third,  also  offered  during  the  regular 
term,  is  a  planned  program  of  labora- 
tory experiences.  Still  another,  offered 
to  teacher  education  candidates,  is 
what  is  called  the  "September  experi- 
ence." 

The  seminar  for  experienced  teachers 
is  very  carefully  planned  to  give  a  va- 
riety of  experiences,  including  a  brief 
survey  of  public  education,  present  day 
trends  in  public  education,  and  a  sur- 
vey of  present  elementary  school  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  language  arts,  so- 
cial studies,  science,  arithmetic,  health 
and  physical  education,  music  and  art, 
human  relations,  guidance,  and  teach- 
ing. Each  student  has  an  opportunity 
to  observe  in  the  Demonstration  schools 
and  to  participate  in  group  study, 
travel  discussions,  and  to  do  additional 
reading.  Resource  people  are  brought 
in  from  various  sections  of  the  U.  S. 
for  lectures  and  demonstrations. 

In  the  intern  program,  students  are 
assigned  to  a  public  school  to  work  with 
successful  and  experienced  administra- 
tors. This  is  in  addition  to  their  regu- 
lar teaching  duties.  The  college  super- 
visors visit  the  interns  periodically  to 
discuss  their  programs  and  any  prob- 
lems which  may  arise. 

The  program  of  planned  laboratory 
experiences  include  observation  in  the 
laboratory  schools,  working  with  stu- 
dents and  teachers  in  the  classroom, 
visiting  and  working  with  the  several 
schools  in  the  immediate  area,  and  many 
other  experiences  which  are  directly 
related  to  teaching.  Each  student  is 
recpiired  to  participate  in  such  labora- 
tory experience  activities  at  least  60 
hours  during  the  school  year  over  and 
above  his  regular  class  meeting  time. 

"September  experience"  is  a  volun- 
tary activity  in  which  the  student  visits 
a  school  system  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  to  observe  and  participate 
in   pre-school    activities.     He    observes 


teachers  and  principals  working  to- 
gether to  formulate  the  goals  for  the 
year,  as  they  plan  and  work  on  the 
curriculum,  and  decides  procedures  and 

policies. 


Foundation    Offers 
Scholarships  For  Training 
in   Health    Fields 

As  the  first  giant  step  in  the  Na- 
tional Foundation's  expanded  fight 
against  disease,  Foundation  chapters 
will  participate  in  a  multi-million  dol- 
lar National  Foundation  Health  Schol- 
arship Program  to  stimulate  interest  in 
all  health  fields  and  encourage  young- 
Americans  to  choose  careers  that  count 
in  the  Nation's  welfare,  NF  President 
Basil   O'Connor  announced   recently. 

Mr.  O'Connor  said  that  "this  realistic 
approach"  for  reaching  into  the  nation's 
high  schools  and  colleges  to  train  di- 
sease fighters  of  the  future  will  cost  an 
estimated  $12,000,000  of  March  of 
Dimes  funds  over  an  initial  10-year 
period. 

Explaining  the  scholarship  program, 
Mr.  O'Connor  said:  NF  Chapters  in 
each  state  and  territory  will  offer  Na- 
tional Foundation  Health  Scholarships 
providing  four  years  of  college  or  uni- 
versity education  in  preparation  for 
five  of  the  key  health  professions :  medi- 
cine, medical  social  work,  nursing, 
physical  therapy  and  occupational 
therapy.  The  first  scholarships  will  be 
offered  on  a  geographic  basis  before  the 
end  of  the  1958-59  school  year,  with 
densely  populated  states  receiving  as 
many  as  25  scholarships  and  with  no 
state  receiving  less  than  five,  or  one  for 
each  of  the  five  fields. 

Fifteen  annual  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  to  North  Carolina  citizens. 
There  will  be  three  scholarships  to  be 
awarded  in  each  of  the  following  health 
professions: 

Nursing,  physical  therapy  and  occu- 
pational therapy,  to  all  graduating 
high  school  students  who  have  been 
accepted  for  an  approved  program  by 
accredited  colleges  or  universities ; 
Medical  social  work,  at  the  college 
junior  year,  extending  through  two 
years  of  required  graduate  work  ;  and 
in 

Mediohie,  at  the  college  junior,  senior 
or  first  graduate  year,  depending 
upon  the  requirements  of  the  medical 
school . 


Academy  of  Science  Issues 
Manual  for  Fair  Program 

A  Science  Fair  Manual  for  use  in  the 
State  Science  Fair  Program  has  been 
issued  by  the  North  Carolina  Academy 
of  Science. 

The  20-page  booklet  contains  all  the 
information  one  needs  to  know  for  con- 
ducting a  Science  Fair — aims  and  pur- 
poses, benefits,  organization,  rules  and 
regulations  for  exhibitions,  and  other 
pointers  and  suggestions.  Copies  of  the 
Manual  may  be  obtained  from :  Direc- 
tor, North  Carolina  Science  Fairs,  In- 
stitute of  Natural  Science,  U.  N.  C, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Superintendents  Report 
Greatest  Teacher  Shortage 
In  Science  and  Math 

Superintendents  had  more  difficulty 
in  finding  teachers  to  fill  positions  in 
the  fields  of  science  and  mathematics 
than  any  other  fields,  according  to  the 
1958  Fall  Survey  made  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

In  this  Survey  the  superintendents 
were  asked  to  list  in  rank  order  the 
areas  and  subjects  they  considered  most 
critical  with  respect  to  the  shortage  of 
teaching  personnel. 

Science  was  listed  most  often  at  first 
place — 57  superintendents  listed  their 
white  schools  and  31  their  Negro  schools 
as  being  critical  in  this  area.  In  the  field 
of  mathematics,  27  superintendents 
listed  their  white  schools  as  critical 
and  11,  their  Negro  schools. 

At  second  place,  47  superintendents 
listed  science  for  white  schools  and  14 
listed  their  Negro  schools  in  this  area. 
In  the  field  of  mathematics,  55  super- 
intendents named  white  schools  and  25 
listed  Negro  schools  as  critical. 

Subjects  ranking  next  in  order  as 
critical  were  language,  music,  English, 
library,  commercial  subjects,  industrial 
arts,  special  education,  and  home  eco- 
nomics. 

No  shortage  was  reported  by  54  sup- 
erintendents for  white  schools  and  by 
95  superintendents  for  Negro  schools. 

In  the  elementary  field,  43  superin- 
tendents indicated  "First  rank"  for 
white  schools  and  8  "first  rank"  for 
Negroes.  In  "second  rank"  25  super- 
intendents listed  white  schools,  whereas 
only  4  listed  Negro  schools. 

No  shortage  was  indicated  by  10  sup- 
erintendents in  the  case  of  white  ele- 
mentary schools,  whereas  145  superin- 
tendents reported  no  shortage  for  Ne- 
gro schools. 
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NEA  Issues  Memo  on  IRS 
Tax  Deductibility  Ruling 

So  many  complaints  have  been  made 
about  last  year's  Treasury  Ruling  on 
the  deductibility  of  educational  ex- 
penses that  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation has  issued  a  memo  concern- 
ing the  matter.  This  memo  has  been 
distributed  to  educational  leaders 
throughout  the  nation.  Those  who  have 
not  seen  and  who  wish  to  see  this 
memo  should  request  Research  Memo 
1958-20  dated  November  1958  from  the 
NEA  Research  Division,  NEA.  1201 
Sixteenth  St.,  Northwest,  Washington 
0,  D.  C. 

Article  on  Building  Costs 
Distributed    by   Cameron 

"Nine  Ways  to  Cut  Building  Costs," 
an  article  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Nation's  Schools,  has 
been  distributed  to  the  superintendents 
and  architects  of  the  State  by  John  L. 
Cameron,  Director,  Division  of  School 
Planning,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  article  is  by  E.  W.  Dykes  of  Law- 
rence, Dykes  and  Associates,  Architects, 
Canton,  Ohio.  According  to  Cameron, 
this  article  "seemed  to  us  to  be  a  good 
explanation  of  the  various  considera- 
tions involved  in  cost  of  school  build- 
ings." 

The  Dykes  article  discusses  the  sev- 
eral units  of  measuring  building  costs — 
cost  per  student,  cost  per  classroom, 
cost  per  cubic  foot,  cost  per  square  foot 
of  usable  space,  and  cubic  foot  of  wall 
cost  —  the  influences  affecting  costs, 
and  then  lists  "nine  steps  toward  build- 
ing economies  that  should  be  ex- 
plored" in  effecting  worth-while  savings 
in  building  schools.  The  writer  stresses 
the  point  "that  a  school's  program  has 
more  to  do  with  costs  than  do  ma- 
terials." He  also  says,  "unless  one 
really  understands  what  is  being  meas- 
ured in  a  building,  one  actually  cannot 
rely  too  much  on  any  unit  method  of 
comparison." 

"Competition,"  he  says,  "may  affect 
costs  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  but  rarely 
more  ...  In  one  way  or  another  fed- 
eral taxes  account  for  about  25  per  cent 
of  school  construction  costs,"  .  .  .  and 
in  some  areas,  especially  the  New  York 
area,  labor  is  the  biggest  single  item 
in  cost  differentials. 

A  limited  number  of  additional  copies 
of  the  article  are  available  from  Mr. 
Cameron. 


Superintendents  Say  Homework  a  Necessity 


A  majority  of  school  administra- 
tors feel  that  scheduled  study  time 
is  important,  but  not  enough  to 
lengthen  the  school  day  according  to 
a  representative  sampling  of  school 
superintendents  throughout  the  na- 
tion by  The  Nation's  Schools  and 
published  in  the  March  issue. 

Answering  the  question  of  whether 
homework  should  be  required  at  all, 
the  majority  was  of  the  opinion  that 
it  should  be  in  all  grades  except 
lower  elementary  where  as  one  su- 
perintendent said,  "it  would  kill  the 
pupil's  desire  to  study,  and  later 
on  when  he  needs  to  work  on  his 
own,  he  will  not." 

The  chief  concern  of  the  superin- 
tendents seems  to  be  whether  stu- 
dents can  get  as  much  good  out  of 
studying  on  their  own  as  they  can 
if  they  are  supervised.  This  opinion 
is  evidenced  by  9  6%  replying  that 
time  for  study  should  he  scheduled 
as  part  of  the  school  day. 

The  average  number  of  hours  of 
homework    required    for   a    week   by 


the  various  schools  was  about  three 
hours  in  elementary  schools  and 
from  four  to  six  hours  in  high 
schools,  according  to  the  survey. 

The  following  table  shows  the 
breakdown  of  replies: 

1.  Should  homework  be  expected 
of  the  school  child  in: 

Lower  elementary  grades? 
Yes. .31%     No. .6 8%     No  opinion. .1% 

Upper  elementary  grades? 
Yes.. 79%     No. .20%     No  opinion..l% 

Junior  high   school? 
Yes.. 95%     No.. ..4%     No  opinion. .1% 

Senior  high  school? 
Yes. .95%     No.... 4%     No  opinion. .1% 

2.  Should  time  for  study  be  sched- 
uled as  part  of  the  school  day? 
Yes. .96%     No..    2%     No  opinion. .2% 

3.  Should  the  number  of  hours 
be  increased  to  allow  scheduled 
study  for: 

Elementary  schools? 
Yes.. 18%     No..80%     No  opinion..2% 

Junior  high  schools? 
Yes. .31%     No. .67%     No  opinion. .2% 

Senior  high  schools? 
Yes.. 37%     No. .61%     No  opinion. .2% 


Why  Dockturs  Dont  Rite  Plane 

Menny  Ohio  State  Unavursitie  medical  students  cant  spel  fer 
nuthin. 

The  hilarious-but  somewhat  dismaying-spelling  foibles  of  to- 
day's college  students  have  come  to  light  in  the  latest  issue  of  the 
Ohio    State    University    Monthly. 

Sadly  enuf  (pardon,  enough),  spelling  purists  should  know 
that  many  of  the  odd-ball  spellings  in  the  first  paragraph  were 
lifted  from  documents  that  the  students  themselves  filled  out. 

The  report  on  atrocious  spelling  was  made  by  Drs.  William  T. 
Palachanis  and  William  C.  Stahl  of  the  university  medical  staff. 
They  went  to  the  trouble  of  putting  quotation  marks  around  the 
mispelled  words,  but  here  are  some  excerpts  from  their  report, 
minus  the  identifying  marks,   just  for  fun: 

"Students  have  reported  on  their  medical  histories  such  child- 
hood illnesses  as  measels,  bronicle  nomonia,  hooping  cough,  ru- 
matic  feavor  and  diptherie.  During  their  adolescense  many  are 
afflicted  with  asma,  accute  apendisidus  (usually  followed  by  an  ap- 
pendictmy),  heart  mummers  due  to  rhuemantic  fever,  stummach 
truble  and  toncilitas. 

"As  a  hobbie  some  list  swimming  and  boiling,  some  build  modle 
airplanse,  while  others  are  interested  in  antigue  cars  and  saling 
boats.   One  just  enjoys  listening  to   musik. 

"Many  students  in  describing  their  present  health  will  indicate 
it  is  excellent,  some  described  it  as  very  good  and  others  simply 
state  that  they  are  in  good  phiscul  and  meutle  condition." 


JANUARY,    NINETEEN    HUNDRED   AND    FIFTY-NINE 


Bullard  Gives  Future  of  Vo-Ag-Education         Former  County  Supt.  Dies 


"There  will  be  challenging  oppor- 
tunities for  a  sizeable  number  of 
capable  vocational  agriculture  teach- 
ers" in  the  future.  This  is  one  part 
to  a  6-point  answer  to  the  question: 
What  is  the  Future  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  in  North  Carolina?  as 
presented  recently  by  A.  G.  Bullard, 
State  Supervisor  of  Agriculture,  to 
the  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture. 

Other  five  points  in  his  summary 
to  the  answer  to  this  question  were: 

A  smaller  percentage  of  rural 
boys  of  high  school  age  will  be  en- 
rolled in  vocational  agriculture 
classes;  a  larger  percentage  of  farm 
operators  enrolled  in  young  and 
adult  farmer  classes. 

Quality  of  instruction  will  be  more 
important  than  quantity  of  all  -  day 
enrollment. 

The  educational  objectives  of  vo- 
ag  will  be  continually  evaluated  and 
changes  made  to  keep  up  with  the 
rapid  changes  in  agriculture.  More 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  develop- 
ing   understanding    and    abilities    in 


decision-making.  Principles  of  mar- 
keting agricultural  products  will  re- 
ceive our  attention.  Agricultural 
science  will  be  basic. 

Future  appropriations  for  voca- 
tional agriculture  will  depend  upon 
the  quality  of  the  job  done  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  public,  the  school 
administrators  and  the  legislators 
understand  and  appreciate  its  accom- 
plishments. If  it  is  a  "high  quality 
product,"  it  can  be  sold  for  a  prem- 
ium price.  If  it  is  mediocre,  it  may 
not  sell  too  well. 

Vocational  agriculture  might  be 
called  upon  to  help  with  vocational 
training  of  rural  youth  for  "agri- 
business" occupations. 

"The  future  of  vocational  agri- 
culture as  I  see  it,"  Bullard  said, 
"is  most  challenging.  Let  us  go 
about  our  work  with  a  faith  in  North 
Carolina  Agriculture  and  Vocational 
Agriculture,  with  a  hope  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  with  a  determination  to 
serve  the  farmers  of  today  and  to- 
morrow in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
our  hope   a    reality." 


Education  Costs  Are 
Now    Deductible 

Teachers  who  went  to  summer  school 
or  took  special  courses  to  improve 
themselves  may  deduct  the  expenses  of 
such  schools  when  they  file  their  Fed- 
eral income  tax  form  in  accordance 
with  ruling  (T.  D.  6291)  of  the  TJ.  S. 
Treasury  Department  issued  April  5, 
1958.  Claims  may  be  made  for  1955, 
1956,  1957  as  well  as  for  1958. 

Expenditures  by  a  teacher  for  his 
education  are  not  deductible  if  they 
are  for  courses  taken  primarily  to  ob- 
tain a  new  position,  or  primarily  to  ful- 
fill general  educational  aspirations  or 
other  purposes.  Thus,  if  a  teacher  takes 
work  to  become  a  supervisor  or  admini- 
strator, the  expenses  are  not  deductible. 
But  if  lie  wants  to  take  additional 
college  work  to  become  a  better 
teacher,  the  expenses  are  deductible. 

If  the  teacher  travels  away  from 
home  primarily  to  obtain  additional 
education  for  self-improvement  or  to 
hold  his  job,  expenses  for  travel,  meals 
and  lodging  are  also  deductible.  How- 
ever, if  such  a  trip  is  for  sightseeing, 
social  visiting  or  entertaining,  or  other 
recreational  purposes,  such  expenses 
are  not   deductible. 


Chicago  Sun  Times  Editor 
Goes  to  Russia's  Schools 

Russians  are  dissatified  with  their 
schools,  too.  They  say :  The  secondary 
schools  aren't  doing  their  jobs  properly 
.  .  .  Students  entering  universities  are 
weak  in  math  .  .  .  Their  English  isn't 
good  enough  .  .  .  They  aren't  prepared 
for  life  in  the  space  age. 

This  is  what  Ruth  Dunbar,  education 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun  Times  states, 
following  her  return  from  a  30-day  visit 
to  Russia,  as  reported  in  Education 
V.  8.  A.  While  American  critics  con- 
tend that  Johnny's  education  isn't  aca- 
demic enough,  Miss  Dunbar  reports 
that  Russian  education  is  being  readied 
for  drastic  overhauling  at  the  insis- 
tance  of  Prime  Minister  Krushev.  Stu- 
dents superior  in  math  and  science,  she 
states,  will  continue  their  final  educa- 
tion, but  all  others  will  go  to  work  in 
fields  and  factories  after  about  eight 
years  of  schooling,  completing  their  ed- 
ucation by  evening  or  correspondence 
lessons. 

After  her  30  days  in  Russia,  Miss 
Dunbar  concludes : 

1.  The  Russians  apparently  reject  the 
idea  that  children  differ  in  native  in- 
telligence.   They  hold  that  some  are 


.T.  F.  Webb,  superintendent  of  Gran- 
ville County  Schools  from  1917  to  1935, 
died  at  his  home  in  Oxford  on  Decem- 
ber 3  at  the  age  of  85. 

Following  his  retirement  as  county 
school  superintendent,  Mr.  Webb  estab- 
lished Oxford  Credit  Union.  He  re- 
tired as  secretary-treasurer  of  this  or- 
ganization in  August,  1958. 

As  a  young  man,  he  taught  in  the 
South  Atlantic  Academy  at  Salisbury 
and  at  Gibsonville,  returning  to  his 
native  county  in  1907  to  become  super- 
intendent. He  held  an  honorary  life 
membership  in  the  National  Education 
Association. 

Surviving  are  three  sons,  James  E. 
of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ;  J.  F.,  Jr.  of 
Oxford,  and  H.  Gorman  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Wharton  of  Greensboro,  Mrs.  Milton  H. 
Williams  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  a  sister 
and  nine  grandchildren. 

Five  North  Carolina 
Secretaries  of  the  Navy 

A  small  pamphlet  containing  brief 
sketches  of  Five  North  Carolinians  who 
served  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has 
been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Ar- 
chives and  History.  A  photograph  ac- 
companies the  sketch  of  each  former 
Secretary. 

North  Carolinians  who  served  as 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  were  the 
following:  John  Branch.  George  Ed- 
mund Badger.  William  Alexander  Gra- 
ham. James  Cochrane  Dobbin,  and 
.Tosephus  Daniels. 

The  booklet  is  available  at  15  cents 
a  copy  from  the  Division  of  Publica- 
tions, State  Department  of  Archives 
and  History,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


slow  because  of  laziness  and  some 
because  of  illness. 

2.  It's  not  so  easy  for  Russian  stu- 
dents to  go  to  a  university  as  Soviet 
propaganda  would  have  you  think. 
Unless  they  are  brilliant  in  math  and 
science,  Russian  students  must  work 
two  years  after  getting  their  diploma 
from  a  10-year  school. 

3.  During  summer,  college  students 
are  expected  to  work  and  many  of 
them  go  "voluntarily"  to  cultivate  a 
tremendous  agricultural  project  in  Si- 
beria. All  in  all,  schools  are  char- 
acterized by  a  nose-to-the-grindstone. 
dead  seriousness.  "Children  seemed 
never  to  ask  questions,"  Miss  Dunbar 
said.  "They  only  answered  them." 
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Recent,  Readable,  and  Reliable 


North  Carolina — An  Economic 
and  Social  Profile 

From  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Press  lias  come  another  outstand- 
ing volume  on  the  State's  human  and 
natural  resources,  economic  progress, 
and  institutions.  S.  Huntington  Hobbs, 
Jr.,  who  in  1930  did  a  similar  volume, 
has  fulfilled  his  promise  to  bring  that 
book  up-to-date  by  publishing  in  1958 
North  Carolina,  An  Economic  and  So- 
cial Profile 

Thirty  diversified  chapters  are  tilled 
with  important  data  on  practically  ev- 
ery aspect  of  North  Carolina — educa- 
tion, transportation,  natural  resources, 
population,  industry,  agriculture,  state 
government,  county  government,  the  tax 
structure,  public  welfare,  library  re- 
sources, and  the  like.  Nineteen  figures 
and  124  tables  supply  the  reader  with 
graphic  summaries  of  many  important 
facts. 

Whether  one  wants  information  on 
the  location  of  a  college,  the  size  of 
the  life  insurance  business,  the  hunting 
possibilities,  or  the  value  of  mineral 
production,  it  may  be  found  in  this  use- 
ful volume.  Thumb-nail  historical 
sketches  of  North  Carolina's  industries, 
institutions,  business,  people — coupled 
with  hard  statistics— point  up  the  tre- 
mendous progress  the  State  has  made 
from  decade  to  decade.  The  areas  in 
which  future  improvements  and  prog- 
ress lie  are  also  indicated. 

Educators  will  be  pleased  with  the 
treatment  given  education  in  this  vol- 
ume. Four  chapters  deal  specifically 
with  this  topic:  "The  Past  in  Public 
Education,"  "Public  Education  Today," 
"Higher  Education,"  and  "Adult  Educa- 
tion." One  full  chapter  is  devoted  to 
"Library  Resources." 

Dr.  Hobbs  is  professor  of  rural-social 
economics  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  where  for  forty-two  years  he 
has  studied  and  observed  his  home 
state.  For  thirty-four  years  he  was 
editor  of  the  North  Carolina  News  Let- 
ter. No  one  in  North  Carolina  has  a 
richer  background  for  making  such  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  State  and 
the  Nation.  Out  of  the  fund  of  his  great 
knowledge  he  has  highlighted  the  direc- 
tion toward  which  North  Carolina's  fu- 
ture points. 

Not  only  will  school  libraries  through- 
out the  State  find  this  volume  useful 
and  stimulating,  but  many  individual 
teachers  and  administrators  will  find 
it  indispensable. 


Congratulations  to  Dr.  Hobbs,  his  co- 
horts, and  the  UNC  Press  for  making 
such  a  worth  while  publication  avail- 
able! 

Copies  may  be  secured  through  the 
UNC  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  for  six  dollars 
each. 


Academically  Talented 

Recommended  as  important  reading 
for  all  teachers,  supervisors,  and  ad- 
ministrators is  the  complete  conference 
report  of  the  February  meeting  on  the 
academically  talented.  More  than  two 
hundred  outstanding  educators  attend- 
ed this  conference  whose  chairman  was 
James  B.  Conant.  From  these  delibera- 
tions and  subsequent  studies  has  come 
the  160-page  volume,  The  Identification 
and  Education  of  the  Academically  Tal- 
ented Student  in  the  American  Eecou- 
dary  School. 

This  volume  deals  with  the  problems 
concerning  that  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
school  population  which  has  "the  ability 
to  study  effectively  and  rewardingly 
advanced  mathematics,  foreign  lang- 
uages, and  tough  courses  in  chemistry 
and  physics,"  not  merely  with  the  two 
per  cent  which  is  usually  regarded  as 
the  gifted. 

The  complexity  of  the  problem  of 
identification  is  discussed  early  in  the 
bulletin,  along  with  "measurement  and 
prediction,"  "problems  related  to  the 
use  of  academic  ability"  and  "the  effec- 
tive use  of  identification  techniques."  So 
ciety's  responsibility  and  means  of  pro- 
viding for  the  academically  talented  is 
the  basis  for  one  section ;  and  develop- 
ing community  acceptance  of  programs 
for  the  academically  talented  is  the 
basis  for  another  section. 

Developing  goals  and  program  organi- 
zation are  thoroughly  explored  in  this 
challenging  volume,  with  much  em- 
phasis on  effective  motivation.  Advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  various 
types  of  program  organization  provid- 
ing for  specialized  groups,  acceleration, 
and  the  like  are  weighed  as  stress  is 
placed  on  schoolwide  understanding  and 
planning,  and  community  appreciation 
of  ultimate  goals. 

Down  to  earth  in  practicality,  yet 
idealistic  in  some  respects,  are  the  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  the  academi- 
cally talented  in  English,  mathematics, 
modern  languages,  science,  and  social 
studies.  Every  educator  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  suggested  standards  recom- 
mended in  this  section  of  the  bulletin. 


The  volume  is  timely,  expertly  pre 
pared,  readable,  and  full  of  significant 
facts  and  ideas  for  school  personnel  and 
school  patrons  who  are  eager  In  bring 
quality  education  to  all  pupils,  even 
those  wiih  considerable  ability.  For 
I  hose  who  are  complacent  and  some- 
what allergic  to  mental  activity  and 
progress,  this  vital  publication  should 
be  shunned ;  for  those  who  are  ready- 
to  move  forward,  this  volume  has  much 
to  offer. 

This  report  is  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  1201  Six- 
teenth Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.  Single  copies  are  $1.50  each. 

EDUCATORS  FOCAS  ATTENTION 
ON  TEACHING  AS  PROFESSION 

The  Teacher's  Role  in  American  So- 
ciety, the  1957  yearbook  of  the  John 
Dewey  Society,  is  a  book  which  every 
teacher  and  professional  educator 
6hould  read.  Thirty-two  outstanding 
leaders  in  education  have  contributed 
the  twenty  chapters  in  this  volume ;  and 
since  no  attempt  was  made  to  achieve 
a  complete  consensus  in  point  of  view, 
each  author  has  mingled  his  personal 
convictions  with  his  own  brand  of 
scholarship. 

Content  of  the  298-page  yearbook  is 
logically  and  functionally  divided  into 
four  parts :  the  situation  of  the  teacher 
in  American  society ;  conflicts  and  prob- 
lems for  the  teacher;  the  teacher's  job 
In  a  changing  society ;  and  the  profes- 
sion and  the  teacher. 

Four  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  soc- 
ial origins  of  teachers  and  relate  these 
quite  meaningfully  to  the  total  pattern 
of  education.  Other  chapters  whose 
titles  suggest  the  broad  scope  of  this 
volume  include  "Teacher  as  director 
of  the  learning  process" ;  "Teacher  as 
for  change" ;  "Private  life  of  the  teach- 
conservator  of  the  past  versus  leader 
er" ;  "Changes  in  social  relationships"  ; 
"Power  politics  and  the  teacher"  ;  "Why 
people  become  teachers" :  and  "Legal 
status  of  the  teacher." 

The  book  focuses  attention  upon  the 
teacher  as  a  professional  person  and 
upon  the  role  he  plays  in  the  society 
which  he  serves.  This  is  done,  not  only 
in  terms  of  the  present  emergency  but 
in  terms  of  the  broader  problems  of 
education  and  of  the  relation  between 
education  and  the  social  culture. 

The  Teacher's  Role  in  American  So- 
ciety is  excellent  reading— for  the  cas- 
ual or  the  critical  reader.  Each  chapter 
is  a  delightful  little  essay  whose  style 
as  well  as  content  are  stimulating  and 
even  challenging.  Many  readers  will 
want  to  be  the  proud  possessors  of  this 
outstanding   volume. 

(  Continued    on    page    1  1 ) 
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(RECENT,  READABLE,  Continued) 

The  Teacher's  Role  in  American  So- 
ciety, Fourteenth  Yearbook  of  the  John 
Dewey  Society,  Edited  by  Lindley  J. 
Stiles,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York. 

Healthful  School  Living,  edited  by 
Charles  C.  Wilson  for  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  NEA  and  the  American 
Medical  Association  on  health  prob- 
lems in  education,  is  a  companion 
volume  to  the  earlier  books,  Health 
Education,  and  School  Health  Services. 
This  new  volume  emphasizes  solutions 
to  health  problems  affecting1  pupils  as 
they  live  and  learn  at  school. 

School  housekeeping,  the  prevention 
of  accidents,  water  supply  and  waste 
disposal,  heating,  ventilating,  and 
lighting  are  considered.  Chapters  are 
included  on  the  health  aspects  of  the 
school  lunch,  school  building  construc- 
tion, and  physical  education.  There 
are  suggestions  for  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators on  health  problems  in- 
volved in  the  organization  of  the 
school  day,  the  health  implications  of 
various  classroom  procedures,  and  the 
special  needs  of  rural  schools. 

These  three  books  synthesize  medi- 
cal and  educational  viewpoints  on 
matters  affecting  the  health  of  the 
school  child.  They  are  essential  for 
teachers,  administrators,  physicians, 
dentists,  nurses,  parents,  and  others 
concerned  with  child  health. 

This  volume  is  available  from  the 
National  Education  Association,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.   C,  $5.00. 

Fit  To  Teach.  This  1957  Yearbook 
of  the  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Rec- 
reation, is  an  up-to-date,  completely 
rewritten  version  of  its  classic  pre- 
decessor by  the  same  title,  published 
by  the  NEA  Department  of  Class- 
room Teachers  in  1938.  It  was  pre- 
pared in  close  cooperation  with  other 
interested  NEA  departments. 

The  book  explores  today's  major 
health  problems  and  the  resources 
available  to  solve  these  in  terms  of 
the  teacher's  function,  his  personal 
health,  and  that  of  his  pupils.  Every 
teacher  holds  the  basic  responsibility 
for  promotion  and  preservation  of  his 
own  health;  however,  this  same  re- 
sponsibility is  inherent  in  the  services 
of  professional  associations,  the  obli- 
gations of  the  community,  and  the 
role  of  administration. 

The  influence  of  the  teacher's 
health  on  the  welfare  of  the  pupil  is 
emphasized   and   stress   is   placed  on 


Farmer  Organizations 
List  Accomplishments 

Major  accomplishments  of  the  two 
youth  organizations  during  1957-58 
have  been  listed  by  A.  G.  Bullard,  State 
Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture, 
in  a  recent  report. 

The  two  organizations,  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America  (FFA)  and  New  Farm- 
ers of  America  (NFA),  are  a  part  of 
the  instructional  program  in  vocational 
agriculture. 

FFA,  the  organization  for  white  boys, 
had  446  active  chapters  with  a  total 
membership  of  23,086.  State  Farmer 
Degrees  were  conferred  on  22,  the  max- 
imum allowed.  Three  chapters,  Bath, 
Wesley  Chapel  and  Franklin,  received 
the  Gold  Emblem  Award  for  outstand- 
ing achievements.  A  member  of  the 
Perquimans  County  Chapter  received 
the  Star  Farmer  of  America  Award. 

Attendance  at  the  two  summer  camps 
totaled  3,380.  Value  of  improvements 
to  camps  totaled  $3,000.  Federation, 
District  and  State  awards  totaled  15,- 
210.  Attendance  at  the  State  FFA  con- 
vention totaled  1,500,  and  220  selected 
members  participated  in  the  State-wide 
Land  Judging  Meet. 

The  NFA,  the  organization  for  Ne- 
gro youth  taking  vocational  agricul- 
ture, had  142  chapters  (100  per  cent), 
with  a  membership  of  7,551.  This  or- 
ganization received  three  honorary  Su- 
perior Farmer  Degrees,  took  first  place 
in  the  National  Public  Speaking  Con- 
test and  in  the  National  Talent  Contest, 
and  received  two  individual  awards  for 
livestock  judging. 

Fourteen  leadership  training  work- 
shops for  chapter  officers  were  held 
and  671  students  attended  the  summer 
camp.  Improvements  at  the  camp  val- 
ued at  $7,000  were  made.  Two  Superior 
Farmer  Awards  were  made  to  NFA 
members,  and  210  members  and  advis- 
ors attended  the  NFA  State  Convention. 


personal  satisfactions  and  profession- 
al compensations  that  come  with 
maintenance  of  fitness  of  teachers. 
Although,  for  discussion  purposes, 
mental,  emotional,  social,  and  even 
physical  aspects  of  health  are  some- 
times treated  apart  from  each  other, 
the  concept  of  integrated  personality 
is  held  paramount  throughout  the 
text. 

Fit  To  Teach  is  available  through 
the  AAHPER,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  $3.50. 


Title  of  Essay  Contest 
Announced  by  Committee 

"Hiring  the  Handicapped  in  Our 
Town"  is  the  Title  of  the  1959  High 
School  Essay  Contest,  sponsored  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Physically  Handicapped.  Per- 
sons eligible  to  participate  in  this  con- 
test are  11th  and  12th  grade  students 
in  all  public  and  non-public  high 
schools.  The  essays  should  be  1200 
words  or  less,  and  should  be  post- 
marked not  later  than  February  15, 
1959.  Prizes  on  the  State  level  are: 
1st  prize,  $100  cash ;  2nd  prize,  $75 ; 
3rd,  $50;  and  4th,  $25.  The  first  Na- 
tional prize  is  $1,000;  and  2nd,  3rd, 
4th  and  5th  are  $400,  $300,  $200,  and 
$100,  respectively.  All  National  win- 
ners will  receive,  in  addition  to  the 
cash  award,  an  all-expense  trip  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  the  prizes 
will  be  personnally  awarded  by  the 
President  of  the  United   States. 

This  contest  has  the  approval  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals,  and  State  Superin- 
tendent Charles  F.  Carroll  has  officially 
endorsed  it. 

Sou.  Association  Approves 
Plan    for    Accreditation 
of  Elementary  Schools 

A  plan  for  accrediting  elementary 
schools  was  approved  by  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  at  a  meeting  held  December  4, 
1958. 

The  motion  authorizing  the  program 
of  accreditation  of  elementary  schools, 
recommended  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, passed  without  any  objections.  Ac- 
creditation will  be  based  upon  stand- 
ards developed  by  the  Cooperative  Pro- 
gram in  Elementary  Education.  State 
Committees  will  submit  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Central  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee ;  this  Committee  in  turn  will 
recommend  schools  accredited  to  the 
Association  to  be  placed  on  an  approved 
list. 

During  1958-59,  the  Study  Commit- 
tee of  the  Association  will  give  consid- 
eration to  the  long-run  possibilities  of 
this  program  of  accreditation  and/or 
approval.  The  Study  Committee  will 
make  recommendations  regarding  or- 
ganizational patterns  and  relationships 
within  the  Association  and  will  give 
special  attention  to  the  implications 
which  the  future  program  would  have 
for  system-wide  evaluation  procedures. 
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^Ue  Attoswieif  Qetuenxil  Ruled,  .  . 

Procedure    for    Enlargement    of  the    Secretary    of    the    Board    and    a 

City    Administrative     Unit  record  of  the  endorsement  will  be  made 

in  the  minutes  of  the  Board.  "Petition 
In  reply  to  inquiry:  Dr.  Charles  F.  for  an  election  to  enlarge  a  city  ad- 
Carroll,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  ministrative  unit  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Instruction,  has  forwarded  to  this  of-  approval  and  endorsement  of  both 
fice  for  reply  a  copy  of  your  letter  of  county  and  city  Boards  of  Education 
October  24  in  which  you  seek  a  state-  which  are  tliei-ein  affected." 
ment  of  the  steps  necessary  to  enlarge  Q<  g    ^^            ^&  ^            ^ 

he  area  of  the           f^f™'  requesting  special  school  elections  and 

live  School  Unit.    You  state  that  the  b            £              ,al              appropriate 

Clty  o£ ~- ■ haS  feCently  aT6^d  Boards  of  Education  shall  be  presented 

an  area  which  desires  to  come  into  the  Boa      of                Commissioners, 

~ Administrative  Unit  ll&M  .fc  ghaU  be  ^  du      of  ^  Boar(] 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  is  set  Qf   c              Commissioners   to    call    an 

out  in  detail  in  Article  ".Chapter  115  election  anfl  fix  ^  date  fop 

of  the  General  Statutes    G.  S.  115-116  Iq  ^  cage  Qf   BQARD   QF   EDUCA. 

(c)    provides  that      elections  may    be  TIQN    y   COMMISSIONERS,    189    NC 

called  in  any   district  or  districts,   or  om.  g         me  Court  construed  this 

other  school  area  or  areas,  of  a  county  statute  ag   wrmen           .   ^   1955   ^ 

administrative   unit   to    ascertain    the  held   ^    ^   c             commissioners 

will  of  the  voters  m  such  district  or  haye  nQ  ^.^  to  order  Q1.  not  Qrdei. 

districts,  or  other  school  area  or  areas,  aQ  election     After  ^  Boardg  of  Edu_ 

as  to  whether  an  adjoining  city  admini-  cation  h&                     d  the      m        fte 

strative  unit  shall  be  enlarged  by  con-  of   ^  Commissioners   is   minis. 

so  idating  such  district  or  districts,  or  terial    on       &nd    ma     ^    en£orced 

other  school  area  or  areas,  with  such  maudamuS-    The  actiou  ou  the         t  of 

city  administrative  unit    and  whether  the           and  c             Boardg  Qf  Educa 

alter  such  enlargement  of  the  city  ad-  discretionary. 
ministrative  unit  there  shall  be  levied 

in  such  other  district  or  districts,  or  G-  s-  115-122  sets  out  in  detail  the 
other  school  area,  or  areas,  so  con-  rales  governing  such  elections;  and 
solidated  with  the  city  administrative  G-  s-  115-122.1  provides  that  the  en- 
unit  the  same  school  taxes  shall  be  largement  of  a  city  administrative  unit 
levied  in  the  other  portion  of  the  city  slia11  become  effective  on  July  1  next 
administrative  units."  following  the  election  and  that  the 
„  n  -.^r-,-,0  -j  «.  i.  .1*1  supplemental  taxes  will  be  levied  in  the 
G.    S.    115-118    provides    that     'the  area                   fl.gcal 

school  committee  of  a  district,  or  a  ma-  ,                                  n_ 
jonty  of  the  committees  in  an  area  in- 
cluding   a    number   of    districts,    or    a  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen 
majority   of   the  qualified    voters   who  that  _three    different    situations    may 
have  resided  for  the  preceding  twelve  arise: 

months  in  a  school  area  less  than  a  dis-  1.  An   entire   district  in  a   county   ad- 

trict,  and  which  area  is  adjacent  to  a  ministrative  unit  may  wish  to  be  con- 

eity  unit  or  a  district  to  which  it  is  solidated    with    a    city    administrative 

desired  to  be  annexed  and  which  can  unit; 

be    included    in    a    common    boundary  2.  Two   or  more    districts   included  in 

with  said  unit  or  district,"  may  petition  a   common   boundary  contiguous   to    a 

the  county  Board  of  Education  for  an  eity  administrative  unit  may  wish  to 

election.  be  annexed; 

G.  S.  115-119  sets  out  the  information  3.  An  area  less  than  a  district  may  wish 

to  be  furnished   in   a  petition   for  an  to  be  annexed. 

election.    I  call  your  special  attention  In  the  first  situation  outlined  above 

to  numbered  paragraph  4  of  that  Sec-  the    school    committee    of    the   district 

tion.    This  is  particularly  applicable  to  petitions  the  county  Board  of  Educa- 

the  type  of  election  referred  to  in  your  tion    for    an    election.     In    the  second 

letter.  situation   a   majority   of  the   members 

G.  S.  115-120  provides  that  the  Board  of  the  committee  of  each  district  must 

of  Education  to  which  the  petition  re-  petition  for  the  election.    In  the  third 

questing  an  election  is  addressed  shall  situation  the  majority  of  the  qualified 

receive   the   petition    and    give  it    due  voters  who  have  resided  for  the  pre- 

consideration.   If  approved,  the  petition  ceding  twelve   months    must   sign    the 

shall  be  endorsed  by  the  Chairman  and  petition.     In  each   of  these   situations 


the  petition  must  be  approved  by  the 
county  Board  of  Education  and  by  the 
city  Board  of  Education  affected.  This 
is  true  because  the  county  administra- 
tive unit  is  losing  a  part  of  its  area 
and  the  city  administrative  unit  is  gain- 
ing territory.  As  stated  above,  it  is 
the  view  of  this  office  that  the  action 
taken  by  either  the  County  or  City 
Board  of  Education  is  discretionary 
but  it  is  mandatory  that  the  County 
Commissioners  call  the  election  after 
favorable  action  has  been  taken  by 
both  the  County  and  City  Boards  of 
Education  affected. 

From  your  letter  I  assume  that  an 
area  less  than  a  school  district  in  the 
County  Unit  desires  to  be  annexed  to 
the  City  Administrative  Unit.  There- 
fore the  petition  must  be  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  voters  who 
have  resided  for  the  preceding  twelve 
months  within  the  area. 

An  election  has  recently  been  held 
to  annex  an  area  to  the  Chapel  Hill 
City  Administrative  Unit.  I  suggest 
that  you  have  a  conference  with  the 
Superintendent  of  City  Schools  of 
Chapel  Hill  and  the  attorney  for  the 
City  Board  of  Education  as  to  the 
exact  procedure  followed  in  that  in- 
stance. 

If  this  office  can  render  further  as- 
sistance in  this  connection,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. — Attorney 
General,    October   28,    1958. 


Automatic  Enlargement  of 
City  Administrative  Unit  with 
Extension   of  City  Limits 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  In  your  letter  of 
April  30  you  seek  my  views  as  to  why 
under  present  statutes  the  extension  of 
the  corporate  limits  of  a  municipality 
do  not  automatically  extend  boundaries 
of  the  city  Administrative  School  Unit. 

The  basic  reason  is  that  the  munici- 
pal corporation  and  the  Administrative 
School  Unit  are  separate  and  distinct 
legal  entities  although  in  many  in- 
stances they  occupy  the  identical  ter- 
ritory. The  question  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  in  so  many  in- 
stances there  is  a  local  supplementary 
tax  levied  within  the  Administrative 
School  Unit  which  is  not  levied  in  the 
outlying  territory  forming  a  part  of  the 
county  Administrative  Unit.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  in County  there 

is  a    supplemental  tax   in  the   County 

Administrative  Unit  but  that  the  maxi- 

( Continued    on   page    10) 
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LOOKING  BACK 


FIVE   YEARS   AGO 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  January,  1954) 
J.  Warren  Smith,  Director  of  Vo- 
cational Education,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. 

Tal  H.  Stafford,  district  supervisor 
with  office  in  Asheville,  retired  as  of 
December  31  to  accept  private  em- 
ployment, and  has  been  replaced  by 
H.  T.  Gryder,  assistant  district  super- 
visor in  charge  of  the  Veterans 
Farmer  Training  Program  of  that 
area. 

TEN    YEARS    AGO 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  January,  1949) 
State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Er- 
win  was  named  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Council  which  met  recently  in  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

As  one  of  the  ways  of  improving 
educational  opportunities  in  North 
Carolina,  the  State  Education  Com- 
mission has  recommended  that  a 
study  of  the  local  organization  of 
school  administrative  units  be  made 
with  a  view  of  determining  the  num- 
ber of  units  and  attendance  areas 
that  can  satisfactorily  provide  the  ed- 
ucational program  of  the  future. 

FIFTEEN    YEARS   AGO 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  January,  1944) 
H.  Arnold  Perry,  Associate  in  the 
Division  of  Instructional  Service  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, has  been  granted  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Education  by  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Nathan  H.  Yelton,  comptroller  for 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  was 
ordered  to  report  to  Fort  Custer, 
Michigan,  on  December  26  for  active 
duty  in  the  armed  services. 

TWENTY    YEARS   AGO 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  January,  1939) 
The  offices  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  including  the 
State  Textbook  Commission  were 
moved  just  before  Christmas  to  the 
third  floor  of  the  State  Office  Build- 
ing, newly  completed  granite  struc- 
ture at  the  northwest  corner  from 
the  Capitol  square. 

In  response  to  Mr.  Erwin's  request 
that  school  superintendents  report 
names  of  their  illiterate  patrons, 
18,843  names  were  sent  to  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  C.  Morriss  before  January 
1st. 


Wake  Leads  In  No.  Buses 

With  208  school  buses  in  operation 
during  the  school  year  1957-58,  Wake 
County  led  the  100  counties  of  the 
State,  according  to  figures  recently 
compiled  from  transportation  super- 
visors' reports. 

A  total  of  7,886  buses  were  in  op- 
eration, hauling  506,887  pupils  daily 
to  and  from  school.  Number  of  buses 
used  ranged  from  15  in  Dare  County  to 
the  208  in  Wake.  Pupils  transported 
ranged  from  680  in  Dare  County  to 
15,405  in  Guilford.  Miles  buses  traveled 
daily  averaged  36.77  miles  per  bus  per 
county,  with  a  range  from  28.31  miles 
per  bus  in  Rowan  to  57.49  miles  per  bus 
in  Graham  County. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
mum  rate  authorized  to  be  levied  is 
different  from  the  maximum  authorized 
in  the  City  Administrative  Unit.  Real- 
izing that  the  average  citizen  does  not 
in  his  thinking  separate  the  city  gov- 
ernment from  the  schools,  an  Act  was 
passed  in  1949  providing  that  when  the 
corporate  limits  of  Winston-Salem  are 
extended  by  a  referendum  vote  of  the 
people,  the  extension  of  the  City  limits 
will  automatically  extend  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  City  Administrative  School 
Unit  so  as  to  include  the  new  territory 
and  to  make  the  taxpayers  in  the  new 
territory  subject  to  all  school  taxes 
within  the  City  Administrative  Unit. 
This  provision  is  contained  in  Section 
4,  Chapter  152,  Session  Laws  of  1949. 
Later  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly 
have  passed  similar  statutes.  During 
the  last  session  I  drew  a  similar  Act 
for  Lumber  ton  which  was  enacted  as 
Chapter  1065,  Session  Laws  of  1957. 

Our  Supreme  Court  has  not  passed 
upon  the  validity  of  such  statutes  but 
I  should  expect  the  courts  to  uphold 
the  validity  of  proceedings  under  such 
statutes  when  the  propositions  upon 
which  the  people  vote  are  stated  clearly 
enough  to  show  that  the  questions  are : 
(1)  the  extension  of  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  municipality,  (2)  the  ex- 
tension of  the  boundaries  of  the  city 
administrative  school  unit,  and  (3)  the 
assumption  by  the  people  in  the  area 
annexed  of  all  taxes  for  school  purposes 
as  well  as  for  general  municipal  pur- 
poses. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  in 
this  connection,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  upon  us. — Attorney  General, 
May  1,  1958 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 


Forsyth — A  plan  to  improve  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  North 
Carolina  was  described  at  Old  Town 
School  last  night  for  educators  and 
politicians. — Winston -Salem  Sentinel, 
November  19,  1958. 

Alamance— A  school  survey  com- 
mittee has  recommended  to  the  Ala- 
mance County  School  Board  that 
three  or  four  large  high  schools  be 
constructed  to  replace  the  12  smaller 
ones  now  in  use  in  the  county.  — 
Durham  Herald,  November  18,  1958. 

Brunswick — C.  D.  Douglas,  comp- 
troller of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  (sic),  was  speaker 
at  the  November  meeting  of  the 
Southport  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion and  gave  a  comprehensive  report 
of  the  channels  through  which  the 
public  schools  of  North  Carolina  are 
operated. — Southport  Pilot,  November 
19,   1958. 

Carteret  —  Discussed  by  five  men 
at  the  Newport  PTA  meeting  Tuesday 
night  was  the  proposed  school  build- 
ing program.  The  County  Board  of 
Education  has  requested  the  borrow- 
ing of  $2%  million  by  the  county  to 
finance  new  schools,  possibly  two 
large  consolidated  schools,  one  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  county  and  one 
in  the  west. — Beaufort  Times,  Novem- 
ber 21,  1958. 

Anson — Plans  for  the  construction 
of  the  Anson  County  Consolidated 
High  School,  which  hit  a  snag  two 
weeks  ago  when  it  was  discovered 
that  money  was  not  sufficient  to  fi- 
nance the  proposed  program,  were 
given  a  "go  ahead"  signal  early  this 
week  following  numerous  huddles  be- 
tween county,  city  boards,  and  county 
commissioners.  - —  Wadesboro  Mes- 
senger and  Intelligence,  November  21, 
1958. 

Bertie  —  Members  of  the  school 
boards  in  the  county  got  their  heads 
together  with  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education  in  a  called  meeting 
Monday  night  to  discuss  the  next 
move  now  that  the  School  Bond  Issue 
has  been  defeated.  —  Bertie  Ledger 
Advance,  November  20,  19  58. 

Pender  —  One  of  the  most  exten- 
sive surveys  ever  made  in  connection 
with  the  Pender  County  schools,  is 
now  underway  by  the  Pender  County 
Citizens  Committee  for  Better 
Schools.  — Wilmington  Star  News, 
November  13,  1958. 
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Interest  in  modern  foreign  language, 
recently  intensified  by  possibilities  in- 
herent in  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  is  centering  itself  more  and 
more  in  language  laboratories  for  pu- 
pils and  area  language  centers  for 
teachers.  Title  III  of  the  NDEA  makes 
provision  for  the  strengthening  of  mod- 
ern foreign  languages  through  the  ac- 
quisition of  certain  specified  materials 
and    through   minor  remodelling. 

The  most  useful  publication  thus  far 
released  relative  to  improvement  in  the 
teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages  is 
perhaps  that  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  en- 
titled Foreign  Langauge  Laboratories  in 
Schools  and  Colleges.  The  purpose  of 
this  bulletin  is  to  describe  how  language 
laboratories  operate  in  the  achievement 
of  their  objectives. 

Data  in  this  bulletin  have  been  se- 
cured from  more  than  three  hundred 
language  laboratories  in  secondary 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation throughout  the  United  States. 
Although  current  laboratories  are  most 
widely  used  for  French,  Spanish,  and 
German,  laboratory  facilities  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  are  also  be- 
ing used  for  40  or  more  different  lan- 
guages. In  high  schools,  laboratories  are 
being  used  for  a  total  of  six  languages. 

The  bulletin  is  intended  to  serve  the 
following  groups:  school  administra- 
tors and  teachers  who  are  planning 
a  language  laboratory ;  laboratory  di- 
rectors and  instructors ;  research  direc- 
tors, teachers,  and  graduate  students 
who  are  interested  in  experimentation ; 
libraries  and  directors  of  curriculum 
centers ;  and  students  who  wish  to  con- 
centrate on  the  spoken  language  along 
with  reading  and  writing  skills. 

"Installations  of  mechanical  and  elec- 
tronic equipment  to  facilitate  language 
learning,  generally  known  as  language 
laboratories,  came  into  use  during  and 
after  the  specialized  language  training 
programs  of  World  War  II.  Their  ef- 


fectiveness in  providing  increased  ex- 
perience in  hearing  and  speaking  a 
foreign  language  is  being  widely  recog- 
nized now  that  the  international  respon- 
sibilities of  the  United  States  have  in- 
tensified the  need  for  Americans  to 
communicate  directly  with  many  other 
peoples  of  the  world,"  according  to  the 
bulletin. 

"The  basic  purpose  of  the  language 
laboratory  is  to  provide  regular  prac- 
tice in  listening  to  good  models  of  the 
foreign  speech  and  a  large  amount  of 
imitation  and  repetitive  oral  drill.  Lis- 
tening practice  is  intended  to  lead  pro- 
gressively toward  the  ability  to  under- 
stand the  spoken  language  —  conver- 
sation at  normal  speed,  newscasts,  lec- 
tures, movies,  plays,  group  discussions, 
telephone  messages,  and  other  types  of 
standard  speech.  Oral  drill  is  aimed 
toward  acquisition  of  the  fluent  speak- 
ing ability  needed  to  express  one's 
thoughts  in  sustained  conversation  with 
pronunciation,  intonation,  and  use  of 
grammatical  forms  acceptable  to  the 
educated  native  speaker." 

Approximately  thirty  pages  of  this  86- 
page  bulletin  are  devoted  to  equipment, 
costs,  materials,  and  techniques  for  the 
language  laboratory. 

Provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  include  possibilities  for  fed- 
eral grants  to  state  educational  agencies 
for  acquisition  of  laboratory  and  other 
special  equipment,  including  audio-visual 
materials  and  equipment  and  printed 
materials  (other  than  textbooks),  suit- 
able for  use  in  providing  education  in 
modern  foreign  language  in  public  ele- 
mentary, or  secondary  schools,  and  min- 
or remodeling  of  laboratory  and  other 
space  used  for  such  material  or  equip- 
ment. Under  this  Act  funds  are  like- 
wise available:  (1)  for  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  supervisory  or  re- 
lated services;  (2)  for  research  on 
more  effective  methods  of  teaching 
modern  foreign  languages;  and  (31  for 
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the  development  of  specialized  mate- 
rials for  use  in  such  training. 

"It  appears,"  according  to  the  bulle- 
tin, "that  the  language  laboratory  is 
beginning  to  emerge  from  a  purely  ex- 
perimental and  developmental  stage  to 
full  acceptance  of  its  role  in  preparing 
more  Americans  to  communicate  direct- 
ly with  the  various  people  of  the  world." 

The  publication  is  available  through 
I  he  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C,  for  thirty-five 
cents  each. 

The  inclusiveness  of  this  bulletin  and 
the  importance  of  this  matter  suggest 
that  this  publication  should  have  wide- 
spread distribution,  especially  in  a 
State  like  North  Carolina,  which  now 
has  only  one  language  laboratory  at 
the  secondary  level  and  four  at  the  col- 
lege level.  The  appendices,  including 
the  bibliography,  are  particularly  use- 
ful. This  bulletin  is  a  MUST  for  any 
individual,  school,  or  administrative 
unit  anticipating  the  introduction  of  a 
language  laboratory. 


Gill  Proposes  Cash  Gifts 

Cash  awards  to  recognize  outstand- 
ing public  school  teachers  were  pro- 
posed recently  by  State  Treasurer  Ed- 
win Gill,  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

Mr.  Gill  made  the  suggestion  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  an 
area  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Education  Association  in  Raleigh.  He 
said  that  some  methods  should  be  found 
for  encouraging  teachers  to  give  their 
best  to  their  profession.  "For  instance, 
the  sum  of  $25,000  might  annually  be 
set  aside  for  cash  awards  to  50  teach- 
ers who  had  shown  exceptional  excel- 
lence in  experiments  in  new  techniques, 
or  who  had  performed  some  unusual 
services  in  the  educational  field,"  he 
said. 

"More  important  than  money,"  Gill 
added,  "would  be  the  feeling  of  satis- 
faction and  achievement  which  might 
furnish  an  encouragement  to  those  who 
strive  to  rise  to  the  top  of  their  pro- 
fession." 


There  are  a  number  of  definitions  of  a  good  school;  but  usually 
these  definitions  are  so  general  in  nature  that  they  do  not  convey 
a  realistic  meaning  to  the  average  person.  Recently,  the  National 
Education  Association  listed  what  it  felt  were  the  major  elements  of 
an  effective  school  system.   These  elements  are: 

1.  A  clearly  defined  set  of  goals. 

2.  A  balanced  program  planned  for  all  learners. 

3.  A  corp  of  competent,  qualified  teachers. 

4.  A  competent  administrative  staff. 

5.  Varied  and  modern  instructional  materials. 

6.  Sufficiently  well-designed  buildings  and  equipment. 

7.  A  school  climate  which  fosters  high  pupil  morale. 

8.  Adequate  financing. 

9.  A  representative  forward-looking  board  of  education. 
10.     A  continuous  active  citizen  interest. 

It  seems  to  me  that  each  of  these  elements  is  important  in  any 
definition  of  a  good  school.  If  any  one  of  these  elements  is  absent  in 
any  situation,  then  the  school  falls  short  of  being  a  GOOD  school  in 
that  respect.  Of  course,  some  of  these  elements  are  fundamental; 
and  should  they  be  absent,  the  school  would  be  described  as  a  poor 
school.  It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  really  good  schools  will  be 
obtained  only  when  a  good  portion  of  the  ten  elements  mentioned 
are  present. 


Democratic  education  must  be  not 
mly  democratic  but  also  education. 
—Bernard  Tddings  Bell. 


Calendar  of  Professional 

Meetings, 

Conferences,  Workshops, 

Institutes 

February  24-27  

Southern  District  Convention, 

American  Association 

for   Health,   Physical    Education,    and   Recreation, 

Houston 

February  26-27  

National  Council  of  State  Consultants  in  Elemen- 

tary Education,  Cincinnati 

opment.  Cincinnati 

March  18-20 

N.C.E.A.  Annual  Convention, 

Asheville 

March  19-21 

N.  C.  Teachers  Association  Convention,  Raleigh 

March  23-26 

Annual  Convention  American 

ance  Association,  Cleveland 

Personnel  and  Guid- 

March  29  

lcation,  International. 

March  29-April  3  . 

Association  of  Childhood  Edi 

St.  Louis 

April  7-11 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  Atlantic  City 

April  12-18 

National  Library  Week 

April  21-23 

N.  C.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Durham 

April  24-25 

.....N.  C.  High  School  Library  Association  Convention. 

Greensboro 

June  8-12  

Southern  States  Work  Confe 

fence,  Daytona  Beach 

June  28-July  3    . 

NEA,  St.  Louis 
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When  it  comes  to  geography,  we 
are  one  of  the  most  illiterate  nations 
in  the  world. — Floyd  F.  Cunning- 
ham, Southern  Illinois  University. 


The  tendency  to  be  satisfied  with 
two  years  of  foreign  language  study 
in  a  high  school  is  most  regrettable. 
It  is  like  drilling  for  oil  and  stopping- 
just  before  the  oil  is  reached. — 
James  B.  Conant,  president  emeri- 
tus, Harvard. 


The  public  school  is  at  once  the 
symbol  of  our  democracy  and  the 
most  pervasive  means  for  promoting 
our  common  destiny. — Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter. 

Educational  institutions  in  a  de- 
mocracy are  properly  expected  to 
meet  the  fundamental  needs  of  so- 
ciety. If  they  are  subject  to  passing- 
whims  and  fancies,  schools  and  col- 
leges cannot  perform  this  function. 
Responsible  citizens  share  with  edu- 
cators a  moral  obligation  to  insist 
upon  wise  and  careful  planning  to 
meet  fundamental  needs  and  to  pro- 
tect our  educational  institutions 
from  hysterical  demands  and  pan- 
icky reactions.  —  American  Council 
on  Education. 


The  boys  and  girls  now  growing 
ui)  in  America  must  be  equipped  in 
the  best  possible  way  for  the  perilous 
new  age  we  are  entering.  Let  us  not 
penny-pinch  our  children  to  intel- 
lectual poverty  as  the  door  of  the 
universe  swings  open.  —  Marion  B. 
Eolsom,  Former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  "Welfare. 


Responsibility  for  improved  edu- 
cation depends  greatly  on  the  leader- 
ship of  school  administrators  .  .  .  re- 
sponsibility will  require  vastly  im- 
proved preparation  .  .  .  Improved 
practices  depend  to  a  great  extent 
upon  increased  requirements  of  cer- 
tification.— Dr.  Paul  Misner,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  School  Administration. 
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In  three  locations,  Asheville, 
Charlotte  and  Wilmington,  follow- 
ing local  initiative,  the  State  has 
provided  financial  support  for  two- 
year  public  institutions.  These  in- 
stitutions have  shown  considerable 
growth. 

The  Charlotte  institution  now  has 
an  enrollment  of  551,  whereas  only 
137  students  were  enrolled  in  1953^ 
54.  Carver,  the  2-year  institution 
for  Negroes  in  the  same  city,  has  an 
enrollment  of  278,  just  about  twice 
the  number  (140)  enrolled  in  1953- 
54. 

At  the  Wilmington  institution 
there  are  520  students  this  year  as 
compared  with  206  five  years  ago. 
The  Williston  unit  for  Negroes 
established  in  1955-56  with  46  stu- 
dents, although  enrolling  100  and  90 
in  1956-57  and  1957-58,  this  year 
(1958-59)  has  only  69  enrolled. 

Asheville-Biltmore,  with  an  en- 
rollment of  265  in  1953-54,  now  has 
341  students. 

In  other  words,  these  three  insti- 
tutions have  more  than  doubled  their 
enrollment  within  five  years.  They 
appear  to  be  filling  a  need  in  so  far 
as   attendance    is    concerned    for    a 


number  of  boys  and  girls  for  educa- 
tion beyond  high  school.  Some  of  the 
graduates  of  these  two-year  institu- 
tions will  no  doubt  enroll  in  senior 
institutions  for  another  two  years  or 
more  of  formal  education.  For  the 
majority,  however,  this  education 
represents  the  end  of  their  formal 
education.  And  this  is  as  it  should 
be.  A  good  two-year  education 
course  beyond  high  school  will  suf- 
fice for  some  boys  and  girls,  where 
completion  of  high  school  does  not 
provide  the  necessary  courses.  Now 
that  State  aid  is  available  to  institu- 
tions of  this  kind,  it  might  be  timely 
for  a  number  of  other  communities 
to  consider  the  establishment  of  a 
two-year  public  institution.  The 
State  might  well  consider  the  en- 
largement of  its  aid  at  such  institu- 
tions in  lieu  of  providing  for  a  more 
rapid  growth  of  senior-grade  insti- 
tutions. A  recent  study  found  that 
the  costs  in  public  senior  colleges 
were  $1,304  per  student  as  compared 
with  $735  at  public  junior  colleges. 
Most  of  this  difference  in  cost  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  room  and  board  ex- 
penditures are  not  a  part  of  public 
junior  institutions.  So  not  only  does 
the  student  save ;  the  State  saves  also. 


A  tf-cUn  deceit 


Bequests  for  $430,207  for  1959-60 
and  $441,397  for  1960-61  have  been 
made  in  the  "B"  Budget  submitted 
to  the  State  Advisory  Budget  Com- 
mission by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  provision  of  transpor- 
tation for  city  units. 

Transportation  at  State  expense 
has  been  provided  boys  and  girls 
in  county  units  ever  since  the  State 
took  over  the  responsibility  for  sup- 
port of  a  minimum  program  of 
public  schools.  Last  year,  1957-58, 
the  State's  part  of  the  transportation 
cost  was  $8,534,014.42.  More  than 
500,000  children,  nearly  all  in  coun- 
ty units,  were  transported. 

It  is  now  proposed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  that  the  cost 
of  transportation  for  city  pupils  be 
made  a  part  of  the  State  budget  for 
operating  the  nine  months  school 
term. 


This  request  for  less  than  a  half 
million  dollars  annually  is  made  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  request  for 
transportation  in  county  administra- 
tive units.  There  are  now  74  city  ad- 
ministratvie  units.  The  schools  in 
some  of  these  units  are  located  more 
than  2!/2  miles  from  the  homes  of 
the  children.  Due  to  enlargements  of 
city  units  by  reason  of  population 
growths,  the  location  of  schools  in 
many  instances  are  out  on  the  edge; 
of  the  district.  Consequently,  dis- 
tances are  greater  to  schools  in  city 
units  now  than  they  were  Avhen 
transportation  began.  It  seems  only 
fair,  therefore,  under  a  principle  of 
equality  that  city  children  (only 
those  who  live  at  these  distances) 
should  be  provided  with  the  same 
accommodations  that  are  provided 
for  children  in  county  units.  The 
tax  funds  come  from  both  county 
and  city  citizens. 


Members  of  the  State  Department 
who  have  been  working  on  pro- 
posed State  plans  for  participation 
in  the  provisions  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  regret  that 
many  appointments  in  the  field 
have,  of  necessity,  had  to  be  can- 
celled since  the  middle  of  November. 
This  situation,  to  a  degree,  will  pre- 
vail until  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion have  approved  the  plan  and  un- 
til an  administrative  handbook  and 
application  forms  have  been  com- 
pleted for  use  in  local  administrative 
units.  Even  after  these  details 
have  been  accomplished,  applications 
from  local  units  will  have  to  be  stud- 
ied prior  to  approval  or  disapproval ; 
certain  State  Department  staff  mem- 
bers will  share  this  responsibility. 

It  is  hoped  that  school  personnel 
and  patrons  throughout  the  State 
will  appreciate  this  unusual  situa- 
tion. 

Those  whose  schedules  have  been 
most  seriously  interrupted  are  J.  Ev- 
erette  Miller,  Nile  Hunt,  Cora  Faul 
Bomar,  Ella  Stephens  Barrett, 
Frank  Toliver,  James  Dunlap, 
Henry  Shannon,  A.  C.  Davis,  J. 
Warren  Smith,  John  L.  Cameron, 
and  Vester  M.  Mulbolland. 


Correction  And  Attention 

Attention  is  called  by  Director  Ready 
of  the  Curriculum  Study  to  a  mistake  in 
the  suggested  resource  materials  in  "A 
Guide  to  Curriculum  Study,  a  course 
outline."  The  two  bulletins.  "A  Con- 
temporary Challenge  to  American  Edu- 
cation" and  "Public  Education  and  Fu- 
ture of  America"  should  be  listed  as 
publications  of  The  Educational  Policies 
Commission,  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, 1201  Sixteenth  Street,  North- 
west, Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Ready  also  calls  attention  to  two 
additional  pamphlets  that  are  especial- 
ly designed  as  guides  for  group  study 
of  the  schools.  These  are  "How  Good 
Are  Your  Schools,"  N.E.A.  (10  for  $1), 
and  "Looking  In  On  Your  Schools," 
North  Carolina  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  2025  Clark  Avenue,  Raleigh. 
North  Carolina.  (35c)  Another  recom- 
mended resource  is  "The  Academic  In- 
ventory for  High  Schools,"  a  study  of 
the  American  High  School,  20  Nassau 
Street.  Princeton,  N.  J. 


FEBRUARY,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-NINE 


Second  Jr.  Science  Symposium  To  Be  Held 
In  Research  Triangle  Area  March   11-13 


Plans  for  a  second  Junior  Science 
Symposium  to  be  held  March  11-13  iu 
the  Research  Triangle  Area  of  the 
State  are  definitely  under  way,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  joint  announcement 
by  Dr.  G.  R.  MacCarthy,  North  Caro- 
lina Academy  of  Science,  and  Colonel 
George  F.  Leist,  Office  of  Ordnance 
Research,  U.  S.  Army,  Duke  University. 

The  symposium  is  co  -  sponsored 
this  year  by  the  North  Carolina  Aca- 
demy of  Science,  and  the  Office  of  Ord- 
nance Research,  Duke  University,  in  co- 
operation with  Duke  University,  North 
Carolina  State  College,  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina 
College,  and  with  science  programming 
assistance  from  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  Rotary 
Clubs  of  the  State  helped  initiate  the 
first  Symposium  which  was  held  in 
May,  1958. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  Symposium 
will  again  be  "Science  in  the  Making — 
Research  in  Progress."  The  forthcom- 
ing Symposium  will  differ  in  some  re- 
spects, however,  from  the  one  held  last 
May,  with  the  changes  reflecting  the 
experience  gained  from  the  initial  ven- 
ture, including  comments  from  student 
participants  and  other  individuals  in- 


The  1959  Symposium  is  taking  shape 
along  the  following  lines  :  Participation 
will  emphasize  selection  of  students 
from  the  10th  and  11th  grades.  It  will 
embrace  about  the  same  number  of 
schools  as  before,  with  priority  to 
senior  high  schools  to  give  increased 
geographical  coverage.  The  attendance 
will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  last  year 
to  assure  better  opportunities  to  ob- 
serve the  research  demonstrations  and 
to  permit  more  personal  contact  with 
the  scientists. 

Objectives  are  :  ( 1  )  to  popularize  and 
promote  the  study  of  mathematics  and 
science  at  the  high  school  level;  (2) 
To  provide  local  prestige  for  high  school 
students  who  have  ability  and/or  apti- 
tude for  research  in  science  or  engi- 
neering, particularly  in  mathematics  and 
science ;  (3)  To  be  a  part  of  the  general 
overall  effort  to  improve  the  recogni- 
tion, prestige,  background,  and  recom- 
pense of  high  school  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics and  science;  (4)  To  search  for 
scientific  talent  of  youth  of  high  school 
age;  (5)  To  assist  in  rendering  voca- 
tional guidance  to  youth  of  high  school 


age;  (6)  To  encourage  an  awareness 
among  youth  of  high  school  age  of  ca- 
reer opportunities  in  North  Carolina ; 
and  (7)  To  assist  the  student  to  appre- 
ciate more  fully  the  great  potential  and 
broad  areas  of  science  and  basic  re- 
search and  their  interdependence  to  the 
development  of  our  country  and  the 
free  world. 

A  program  of  vocational  guidance  will 
lie  included  in  the  form  of  sessions  at 
which  experienced  scientists  will  be 
available,  each  to  discuss  his  own  par- 
ticular scientific  area  with  interested 
students.  The  sessions  will  also  be  de- 
signed to  inform  the  Symposium  par- 
ticipants as  to  scientific  possibilities 
within  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Participants  will  be  transported  to, 
from  and  about  the  Symposium  by  auto. 
Quotas  will  be  allocated  to  high  schools 
by  auto-loads,  of  one  teacher  and  five 
students  per  auto.  Each  auto-load  will 
in  turn  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  uni- 
versities for  housing  and  control.  Re- 
imbursement for  travel  and  for  sub- 
sistance  as  well  as  the  cost  of  housing 
and  for  substitute  teachers  will  be  furn- 
ished by  the  Office  of  Ordnance  Re- 
search. Blanket  insurance  will  be  pro- 
cured to  cover  all  participants  from  the 
time  they  leave  home  until  they  re- 
turn. 

The  Symposium  will  begin  by  having 
all  of  the  participants,  teachers  and 
students,  assemble  at  North  Carolina 
State  College  in  Raleigh  for  opening 
exercises,  registration,  and  the  first 
morning  session  of  the  program.  Each 
morning  session  will  consist  of  talks 
by  three  high  school  students  selected 
by  the  North  Carolina  Academy  of 
Science,  followed  by  a  demonstration 
lecture  by  an  outstanding  university 
professor.  (Dr.  Raymond  L.  Murray, 
physicist  at  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege on  March  11 ;  Dr.  Melbourne  Car- 
riker,  biologist,  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  on  March  12;  and  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Vail,  engineering,  at 
Duke  University  on  March  13.)  In 
the  afternoon  the  participants  will  be 
separated  into  three  groups,  one  group 
to  visit  each  of  the  three  campuses  to 
observe  "Research  in  Progress"  at  that 
campus.  The  program  will  follow  a 
similar  form  for  the  second  and  third 
days  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Chapel  Hill,  and  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity, Durham,  in  a  round-robin  fash- 
ion. 


The  first  evening  will  be  open  to  pro- 
vide local  programs  for  the  host  insti- 
tutions. On  the  second  evening  an  emi- 
nent scientist — Dr.  Ralph  E.  Gibson 
Director  of  the  Applied  Physics  Labora- 
tory, John  Hopkins  University  —  will 
speak  at  Duke  University.  At  the  1958 
Symposium  Dr.  Edward  Teller  spoke  on 
"Puzzles  in  Science."  A  forum  session 
(Curbstone  clinic)  is  being  arranged 
for  the  third  evening  at  which  time 
scientists  responsible  for  the  research 
demonstrations,  as  well  as  professors 
representing  physics,  chemistry,  mathe- 
matics, etc.,  will  be  available  to  answer 
questions  regarding  vocational  oppor- 
tunities in  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 


Board  Adopts  New  Texts 
French,  Spanish,  Home  Ec. 

New  textbooks  in  French,  Spanish 
and  Home  Economics  were  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  at  its 
January  8  meeting. 

French  texts,  published  by  Ginn  and 
( Vimpany,  were  adopted  at  the  following- 
retail  prices: 

"New  First  Year  French,"  $3.40 
"Second  Year  French,"  Revised,  $4.14 

These  new  texts  replace  present  books 
published  by  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co. 

The  new  Spanish  Texts,  published  by 
Houghton  Miffin  Company,  will  be 
available  at  these  prices: 

"El  Comino  Real,"  Book  1,  $3.73 
"El  Comino  Real,"  Book  2,  $3.80 

These  new  Spanish  books  replace 
those  now  used,  also  published  by  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Co. 

Three  new  texts  replacing  three  for 
which  contracts  expire  June  30  were 
adopted  in  the  field  of  Home  Economics. 
"Dress,"  published  by  Chas.  A.  Bennett 
<  !o.  is  the  title  of  the  new  text  for  Cloth- 
ing and  Textiles.  This  new  book  will 
retail  for  $3.69.  "Living  in  Families," 
published  by  Houghton  Miffin  Co.  was 
adopted  as  the  new  text  for  Family  Re- 
lationship. It  will  retail  for  $3.42  a 
copy.  "Experience  with  Foods,"  pub- 
lished by  Ginn  and  Co.  was  adopted  at  a 
retail  price  of  $4.28  as  the  text  in  Foods 
and  Nutrition. 

These  three  books  replace  books  for 
which  contracts  expire  June  30  with 
these  respective  publishers :  Houghton 
Miffin  Co. ;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. ;  and 
Macmillan  Co.  Prices  for  the  new  books 
are  over  32  per  cent  greater  than  prices 
of  books  displaced. 
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New  Anson  School 
Gets  State   Funds 

Approval  was  given  to  an  application 
of  $182,666.87  from  the  Anson  County 
Board  of  Education  at  the  January  8 
meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

This  money  was  allotted  from  the 
State  School  Plant  Construction  and 
Improvement  Fund  of  1953.  It  will  he 
used  toward  the  construction  of  the  new 
Anson  County  Consolidated  high  school 
which  is  estimated  to  cost  $860,000. 
The  Board  also  approved  a  loan  of  $43.- 
000  from  the  State  Library  Fund  to  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 


Foreiqn  Lanauage  Guide 
Distributed  By  Dr.  Ready 

"A  Guide  to  Curriculum  Study  — 
Foreign  Language"  was  recently  dis- 
tributed by  Dr.  I.  E.  Ready,  director  of 
the  State  Curriculum  Study,  to  superin- 
tendents and  supervisors  throughout  the 
State.  This  56-page  bulletin  was  pre- 
pared under  the  supervision  of  Mrs. 
Tora  Tuve  Ladu,  head  of  the  foreign 
language  department.  Needham  Brough- 
ton  High  School,  Raleigh,  in  coopera- 
tion with  Dr.  Sterling  A.  Stoudemire, 
UNC,  and  Dr.  Neal  Dow,  Duke  Uni- 
versity. 

The  purposes  of  this  study  guide  are 
to  stimulate  study  of  foreign  language 
teaching  in  the  public  schools,  and  to 
furnish  information  and  ideas  leading 
to  improvement.  Contents  include  trends 
in  foreign  language  teaching;  modem 
foreign  languages  in  the  elementary 
school :  modern  language  instruction  in 
the  junior  high  school ;  foreign  lan- 
guage instruction  in  the  high  school ; 
Latin ;  the  place  of  foreign  languages 
in  the  schools  of  North  Carolina ;  and 
suggestions  for  scheduling  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  hooks,  bulletins,  and  reports 
is  also  included  in  this  bulletin. 

"Since  this  bulletin  summarizes  the 
best  and  most  recent  trends  in  the 
teaching  of  modem  foreign  languages  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools," 
stated  Dr.  Ready,  "it  is  hoped  that  in- 
terested teachers,  administrators,  and 
supervisors  will  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  ideas  discussed  in  this  publi- 
cation." 

Other  guides  to  curriculum  study, 
completed  or  in  preparation,  may  be 
secured  free  by  writing  to  Curriculum 
Study,  State  Board  of  Education,  Ra 
leigh. 


Duke   University   To   Offer  Graduate 
Scholarships  For   1959  Summer  Session 


Duke  University  will  offer  forty 
scholarships  of  one  hundred  fifty  dol- 
lars each  in  the  Summer  Session  of 
1950  to  qualified  high  school  and  ele- 
mentary school  teachers,  according  to 
Dr.  Olan  Petty,  acting  director  of  the 
Summer 


As  in  the  past,  Duke  University  will 
again  offer  six  special  scholarships  of 
two  hundred  dollars  each  to  qualified 
high  school  and  elementary  school  ad- 
ministrators and  supervisors.  Thesei 
scholarships  for  teachers,  administra- 
tors, and  supervisors  are  available  on 
a  competitive  basis.  No  examinations, 
however,  are  required  of  the  applicants. 
Previous  academic  records  and  teach- 
ing experience  are  major  factors  con- 
sidered in  awarding  these  scholarships. 

Summer  terms  extend  from  June  12 
to  July  17,  and  from  .Tidy  18  to  August 

The  scholarship  program  is  designed 
to  encourage  teachers,  administrators, 
and  supervisors  to  begin  or  to  continue 
their  graduate  studies  leading  to  ad- 
vanced degrees.  Although  successful  ap- 
plicants will  not  be  required  to  become 
candidates  for  a  degree,  they  must  qual- 
ify for  and  receive  admission  to  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
All  applicants  are  encouraged  to  be- 
come degree  candidates. 

The  Summer  Session  offers  a  variety 
of  courses  at  the  graduate  level  in  pro- 
fessional education  and  in  the  academic- 
subjects  usually  taught  in  the  public 
schools.  Teachers,  administrators,  and 
supervisors  who  receive  these  scholar- 
ships will  have  complete  freedom  of 
choice  among  the  graduate  courses  for 
which  they  are  qualified. 

Distinguished  visiting  members  of  the 
Summer  Session  faculty  will  include 
Dr.  William  W.  Abbott,  professor  of  his- 
tory, William  and  Mary  College ;  Dr. 
Asael  T.  Hansen,  professor  of  sociology, 
University  of  Alabama  ;  Dr.  Virgil  Helt- 
zel,  professor  of  English,  Northwestern 
University ;  and  Dr.  Donald  G.  Tarbet. 
associate  professor  of  education.  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

During  the  summer  Duke  will  con- 
duct a  special  conference  on  elemen- 
tary education  and  the  fifth  annual 
school  law  conference.  For  the  sixth 
consecutive  year  the  University  will  of- 
fer a  program  in  Asiatic  Civilization, 
with  particular  emphasis  this  summer 
on  Japan, 


More    Core 

The  number  of  schools  offering 
"block-time  classes"  —  classes  which 
meet  for  two  or  more  periods  or  which 
combine  two  or  more  required  subjects 
—has  doubled  since  1949,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  reports. 

A  sampling  of  3,013  junior  high 
(grades  7-9)  and  junior-senior  high 
schools  (grades  7-12),  discloses  that 
19.3  per  cent  have  such  programs.  A 
check  eight  years  ago  found  only  9.7 
per  cent.  (The  sampling  covered  one 
fourth  of  the  nation's  junior  and  junior- 
senior  high  schools.) 

Many  of  the  programs  are  known 
as  "core,"  "unified  studies,"  "block 
classes,"  or  "self-contained  classes." 
Core  classes,  according  to  the  study, 
not  only  have  block-time  organiza- 
tional patterns  but  "also  unify  or  fuse 
their  content  around  units  or  problems 
which  may  either  be  subject-centered 
or   experience-centered." 

Block-time  programs  are  found  most 
often  in  the  junior  high  school  (31  per 
cent)  rather  than  the  combined  junior- 
senior  high  school  (12  per  cent).  1949 
figures :  junior,  15.8  per  cent ;  junior- 
senior,  6.4  per  cent. 

Most  popular  grade  for  block-time 
classes  is  the  seventh.  Most  commonly 
combined  subjects :  English  and  social 
studies  (72  per  cent  of  all  block-time 
classes).  An  additional  14  per  cent  com- 
bined English,  social  studies,  and 
science  or  math. 

Schools  in  43  states  have  block-time 
classes.  In  eight  states,  more  than  25 
per  cent  of  reporting  schools  have  such 
programs.  (California,  Florida,  Illinois, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin.) 

One  hundred  and  thirty  schools  had 
some  type  of  block-time  program,  but 
dropped  it.  Most  common  reason  given : 
a  lack  of  adequately  prepared  teachers 
for  the  courses. 

The  report  on  Block-Time  Classen 
and  the  Core  Program  in  the  Junior 
High  School  is  by  Grace  S.  Wright, 
specialist  in  secondary  education.  For  a 
copy,  send  35  cents  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
-Scholastic  Teacher. 


FEBRUARY,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-NINE 


Raleigh's  Instruction  Program   Explained 


"No  high  school  student  in  Raleigh 
can  get  away  with  four  years  of  'put- 
ting in  time',"  declares  Dr.  Neill  A. 
Rosser,  director  of  instruction,  in  an 
article  in  the  November  1958  issue  of 
School  Management.  The  article,  en- 
titled, "Guaranteed :  A  Liberal  Educa- 
tion for  All  Students,"  emphasizes  the 
phenomenal  record  of  achievement  for 
both  fast  and  slow  students. 

Dr.  Rosser  points  out  in  this  five- 
page  article  the  advantages  of  the  core- 
interest  program  which  has  evolved  at 
Needham  Broughton  High  School  since 
1948.  This  program,  he  stresses,  "is 
based  on  the  belief  that  secondary 
schools  have  a  two-fold  responsibility: 
to  impart  to  all  students  a  common 
body  of  basic  knowledge  and,  in  addi- 
tion, to  offer  a  variety  of  educational 
opportunities  at  differing  intellectual 
levels." 

In  moving  from  a  traditional  pro- 
gram to  the  current  program  in  which 
four  curriculums  are  possible  —  gen- 
eral, academic,  technical,  and  commer- 
cial —  Dr.  Rosser  explains  that  changes 
were  gradual  and  that  teachers  were 
enthusiastic. 

Graduation  from  Broughton  requires* 
a  full  16  units  of  credit,  some  of  which 
may  be  earned  in  the  junior  high  school, 
since  Raleigh's  school  system  is  organ- 
ized on  the  six-three-three  plan.  "Bach 
student  is  required  to  carry  a  minimum 
— which  is  also  the  maximum  for  the 
lower  two-thirds  of  the  class — of  four 
core  subjects  each  semester.  Students 
who  rank  in  the  upper  third  of  the 
class  are  encouraged  to  take  five  core 
courses.  Students  carrying  four  core 
courses  take  two  interest  courses,  while 
those  carrying  five  take  one  interest 
course.  Every  pupil  is  expected  to  take 
physical  education  for  two  periods  each 
week  throughout  his  four  high  school 
years,"  explains  Dr.  Rosser. 

Interest  courses,  which  meet  three 
times  per  week,  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  various  academic  departments,  and 
are  taught  by  teachers  who  are  spe- 
cialists and  who  are  particularly  inter- 
ested in  a  given  area.  "Interest  courses 
are  organized  to  meet  both  the  interests 
and  needs  of  students  over  and  above 
the  regular  academic  graduation  re- 
quirements, and  they  are  designed  to 
tie  in  with  specific  academic  areas," 
states  Rosser.  By  graduation  time  each 
Broughton  student  has  had  from  four 
to  eight  interest  courses,  none  of  which 
offers  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  unit 
in  credit.    "Actually,"  Rosser  declares, 


"no  graduate  offers  remedial  or  re- 
fresher courses — or,  for  that  matter, 
courses  in  creative  writing,  public 
speaking,  or  courtship  and  marriage — as 
his  passport  to  college." 

In  his  article,  Dr.  Rosser  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  continuous  guidance 
in  such  a  program — guidance  of  teach- 
ers, parents,  and  counselors,  as  well  as 
self-guidance  made  possible  through  a 
special  guidance  booklet. 

The  core-interest  program  has  re- 
sulted in  "a  broader  educational  menu 
than  is  possible  under  a  stereotyped 
curriculum  plan."  Fewer  study  halls 
are  available  under  this  plan  and  more 
homework  is  expected  of  pupils.  Rosser 
writes,  "Even  the  students  who  could 
normally  be  expected  to  balk  at  larger 
homework  loads,  have  been  so  condi- 
tioned to  the  value  of  scholarships  that 
homework  is  often  regarded  as  a  good 
chance  to  practice  skills,  rather  than 
as  an  onerous  job  to  be  gotten  out 
of  the  way  as  fast  as  possible."  As 
a  result  of  this  core-interest  program, 
"citizenship  generally  has  improved  and 
the  holding  power  of  the  schools  has 
increased  tremendously." 

Among  the  389  members  of  the  1958 
graduating  class  about  75  per  cent  en- 
tered colleges  and  universities,  with  an 
additional  ten  per  cent  entering  busi- 
ness, nursing,  and  other  vocational 
schools.  Ninety-three  of  the  389  gradu- 
ates— almost  one  quarter — maintained 
a  numerical  average  of  90  or  above 
for  the  entire  four  years  of  high  school. 
There  were  42  seniors  who  won  more 
than  $110,000  in  scholarships  to  various 
colleges  and  universities :  only  six  schol- 
arships were  local  in  nature,  all  others 
were  won  in  regional  or  national  com- 
petition. On  the  basis  of  national  norms, 
Broughton  ranked  with  other  schools 
throughout  the  country  in  the  sequen- 
tial tests  of  educational  progress  as 
follows : 

Reading  93rd  percentile 

Writing  95th  percentile 

Mathematics  92nd  percentile 

Science  95th  percentile 

Social  Studies  98th  percentile 

Congratulations  to  the  R.aleigh  School 
System,  and  all  those  ichose  foresight 
and  continuous  planning  has  made  it 
possible  for  this  program  to  evolve. 
Congratulations,  also,  to  Dr.  Neill  Ros- 
ser for  his  comprehensive  and  readable 
article  on  the  Needham-Rroughton  pro- 
gram. 


Court  Rules  Construction 
Hyde  School  Must  Wait 

Construction  of  a  new  consolidated 
high  school  for  Hyde  County  must  wait 
until  clear  title  has  been  obtained  to 
the  15-acre  site. 

This  was  the  decision  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  in  Jan- 
uary in  overturning  an  order  by  Su- 
perior Court  Judge  Malcolm  Paul  which 
would  have  permitted  the  county  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  building  on  the  3.04 
acres  to  which  it  holds  title.  Condem- 
nation proceedings  have  been  instituted 
to  obtain  title  to  other  adjoining  land 
for  enlarging  the  site  to  15  acres. 


Cocking  Says  1959  To  Be 
Year    To    Make    Good 

If  1958  was  characterized  as  the  year 
of  commitment,  1959  should  be  known 
as  the  year  to  make  good. 

This  is  the  contention  of  Dr.  Walter 
D.  Cocking,  editor  of  The  School  Execu- 
tive, Educational  Business,  and  the  an- 
nual American  School  and  University. 

However,  Editor  Cocking  qualifies 
his  prediction.  Carrying  out  of  the 
commitments,  he  says,  will  not  be  done 
"by  any  spectacular  advances  but  rather 
by  some  progress  all  along  the  line."  He 
adds  :  "when  we  think  of  the  age  we  are 
living  in  and  the  changes,  technical  and 
otherwise,  which  have  come,  there  has 
been  no  other  big  business  which  has 
had  so  little  change  as  education." 

Dr.  Cocking  listed  four  important 
areas  of  hoped-for  change:  (1)  re-orga- 
nization of  smaller  school  districts  and 
decentralization  of  large  urban  dis- 
tricts; (2)  structural  changes  in  school 
systems,  as  well  as  in  school  buildings ; 
(3)  improved  communication  in  an  ef- 
fort to  provide  exact  information ;  (4) 
and  "most  important  of  all,"  courage- 
ous and  vigorous  school  leadership, 
especially  at  the  administrative  level. 

In  commenting  on  item  two.  Dr.  Cock- 
ing had  this  to  say :  "We  need  to  exam- 
ine the  length  of  the  school  period,  day, 
year,  the  one-teacher,  one-class  concept, 
and  the  common  methodology."  Of  im- 
proved communication,  he  said,  "I  am 
convinced  that  the  American  people 
want  better  and  better  schools  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for  them,  but  without  ad- 
equate information  which  they  can  un- 
derstand, which  makes  sense,  they  are 
doubtful.  So  they  wait  and  take  the 
wrong  steps." 


NORTH  CAROLINA   PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


Science  Fair  Finalists 
Continue  Science  Study 

Of  the  finalists  in  eight  former  Na- 
tional Science  Fairs  who  are  college 
undergraduates,  more  than  90  per  cent 
are  majoring  in  science  or  education, 
a  study  by  Margaret  E.  Patterson, 
executive  secretary  of  Science  Clubs 
of  America,  indicates.  More  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  students  attaining  na- 
tional honors  already  were  interested 
in  science  before  they  entered  kinder- 
garten. Home  environment  sparked  the 
first  interest  in  science  for  25  per  cent 
of  the  finalists,-  whereas  46  per  cent 
derived  their  first  interest  from  schools, 
science  clubs,  and  science  fairs. 

The  Ninth  National  Science  Fair  was 
held  in  Flint,  Michigan,  in  May.  Next 
year  the  fair  will  be  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  These  national  events,  which  are 
preceded  by  hundreds  of  community. 
State,  and  regional  fairs,  are  conducted 
by  Science  Clubs  of  America,  1719  N 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


National  Library  Week  To 
Be  Observed  April  12-18 

National  Library  Week  will  be  ob- 
served April  12-18,  1959,  according  to  a 
recent  announcement  by  B.  L.  Smitb. 
chairman  of  the  State  Committee  of 
seventy  lay  and  professional  people. 

Objectives  of  the  Week,  Mr.  Smitb 
states,  are : 

First,       to   remind    the   American 
people  that    reading   can 
help  them  to  explore  and 
satisfy   their    need   for  a 
greater  sense  of  purpose 
and  meaning  in  their  lives. 
Second,     to  urge  them  to  use  more 
fully  the  libraries  of  all 
kinds  in  which  the  treas- 
ures of  the  printed  word 
await     throughout     the 
land. 
Third.       to  set  apart  a  time  when 
people     can     rededicate 
themselves    to    the    ideas 
and  ideals  of  a  free  so- 
ciety. 
Copies  of  the  NLW  handbook  have 
been   received   in   libraries    throughout 
the   State.    It  has  helpful  suggestions 
on   setting  up  local  committees  of  li- 
brarians and  lay  persons.  Program  sug- 
gestions for  NLW  observances  (directed 
to   schools)     are    also    available    from 
State  School  Library  Adviser,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  i 
N.  C. 

FEBRUARY,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-NINE 


Superintendents  Want  a  Longer  School  Year? 


Two-thirds  of  a  nationwide  sampling 
of  superintendents'  opinions  conducted 
by  The  Nation's  Schools  rejected  "the 
widely  accepted  nine-month  school  year, 
adopted  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
I  ury." 

As  shown  in  the  December  issue  of 
The  Nation's  Schools  this  two-thirds 
majority  felt  that  "more  time  is  needed 
to  fit  all  subjects  and  activities  into  the 
academic  calendar." 

Those  who  preferred  to  retain  the 
nine-month  school  year  came  largely 
from  rural  areas  where  "students  are 
needed  for  agricultural  work  during  the 
summer,"  or  from  areas  where  a  longer 
school  year  would  be  "hard  to  finance." 

Although  the  majority  of  superinten- 
dents wanted  a  lengthening  of  the  school 


year,  they  voted  against  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  school  day  and  against  sched- 
uling classes  on  Saturday. 

In  a  recent  article  published  in  The 
Nation's  Schoojls,  Calvin  Greider,  pro- 
fessor of  school  administration  at  the 
University  of  Colorado,  proposed  two 
plans  for  lengthening  the  school  year. 
One  plan  suggested  a  school  year  with 
two  semesters  of  100  days  each ;  the 
other  a  school  year  with  four  terms  of 
50  days  each.  While  the  superinten- 
dents were  in  favor  of  lengthening  the 
school  year,  they  voted  against  these 
two  plans  proposed  by  Mr.  Greider. 

The  following  table  shows  the  break- 
down of  replies. 

Should  the  length  of  the  school  year  be  extended  beyond  the  traditional 
nine  months  or  36  weeks? 

Yes  65%  No 33%  No  opinion  2% 

If  so,  how  many  days  would  you  add? 

5  3%  20  56%  100  1% 

10  28%  30  to  40 8% 

15  3%  60  1% 

Should  the  traditional  school  day  of  5%  to  6  hours  be  lengthened? 

Yes 38%  No 60%  No  opinion  2% 

If  so,  how  much  time  would  you  add? 

30  minutes  25%  1  hour 43%  2  hours  7% 

45  minutes 19%  90  minutes  6% 

Should  the  school  program  be  lengthened  by  scheduling  classes  on  Saturday 
(other   than   extracurricular  activities)? 

Yes 2%  No 97%  No  opinion  -.1% 

What  do  you  think  of  Calvin  Grieder's  proposal  for  a  longer  school  year 
consisting  of  two  seines! ers  of  100  school  days  each? 

Approve    16%  Disapprove 82%  No  opinion 2% 

What  do  you  think  of  his  approval  for  four  terms  of  50  school  days  each? 
Approve    17%  Disapprove 77%  No  opinion  6% 


Low-Cost  Education  Course         Administrators  To  Hold 
Offered  on  NEA  Seminar  Banquet  March  19 


A  behind-the-scenes  look  at  American 
and  U.  N.  politics  for  $308  with  college 
credit  is  available  to  TJ.  S.  teachers 
for  the  fourth  time  as  the  NEA  Travel 
Division  announced  recently  its  six- 
week  Washington-United  Nations  semi- 
nar. 

Tours  of  government  and  diplomatic- 
facilities,  lectures  by  men  who  make 
the  news,  and  fun  and  relaxation  make 
up  this  two-part  vacation-trip  workshop 
in  practical  American  politics  and  his- 
tory. 

Teachers  may  get  further  information 
from  the  NEA  Travel  Division,  1201 
Kith  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C, 


Superintendents  and  principals  will 
hold  a  joint  banquet  the  evening  of 
March  19  during  the  Convention  of  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Association 
which  meets  in  Asheville,  March  18-20. 
Tickets  to  this  banquet,  which  will  be 
held  at  the  Lee  Edwards  High  School, 
are  $1.50  each.  They  must  be  ordered 
in  advance  from  Mildred  Mooneyhan. 
Box  485,  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C.  "Deadline 
for  filling  mail  orders,"  according  to 
Miss  Mooneyhan.  "will  be  March  12. 
and  no  tickets  will  be  sold  in  Asheville 
at  the  Convention." 


North  Carolina  State  Liorary 
Raleigh 
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Dean  Shirley  Analyzes  Russian   Education 
For  State  Department  Staff  Members 


"If  the  North  Carolina  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  had  on  his 
staff  numbers  which  would  be  compara- 
ble to  those  in  a  similar  situation  in 
Russia,  he  would  have  working  with 
him  550  associates,"  according  to  Dean 
John  Shirley  of  North  Carolina  State 
College,  who  spoke  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment unit  of  the  NCEA  late  in  Decem- 
ber. "The  Russian  education  system, 
highly  centralized  and  with  emphasis 
on  the  welfare  of  the  group,  is  succeed- 
ing because  the  Russian  people  are  con- 
fident and  because  they  have  committed 
themselves  without  reservation  —  even 
in  financial  matters  —  to  education." 

"In  America,"  Dean  Shirley  declared, 
"we  are  on  the  right  track  in  trying  to 
develop  the  fullest  talent  of  each  in- 
dividual ;  but  we  are  not  succeeding  to 
the  degree  desired  because  we  are  not 
supporting  education  as  we  should.  Total 
school  budgets  in  America,"  Shirley 
said,  "are  only  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent 
adequate."  Counting  heavily  on  contin- 
ued apathy  in  the  United  States.  Rus- 
sian leaders  believe  that  economic  pro- 
duction and  advances  in  education  in 
the  USSR  will  outstrip  these  same  areas 
in  the  United  States  within  twenty 
years.  "This  confidence  is  everywhere 
observable  in  the  Soviet  Union."  de- 
clared Shirley,  who  spent  much  of  the 
past  summer  traveling  throughout  Rus- 
sia with  a  number  of  other  American 
educators. 

"In  Russia  the  schools  are  definitely 
doing  what  they  set  out  to  do — to  de- 
velop citizens  who  will  be  good  mem- 
bers of  Russian  society.  To  this  end. 
emphasis  is  placed  on  intellectual,  phys- 
ical, moral,  and  technological  education. 
Since  everyone  is  expected  to  work  hard 
and  to  love  his  work,  school  programs 
are  constantly  being  revamped  to  in- 
clude increasing  emphasis  on  work  ac- 
tivities," stated  Shirley. 

"Last  summer,"  Shirley  stated, 
"eighth  and  ninth-graders  worked  on 
farms  and  older  students  worked  in  in- 
dustry." 

The  day-by-day  curriculum  for  the 
next  five  years  in  the  Russian  Republics 
has  already  been  formulated :  and  local 
leaders  in  the  several  Republics  have 
no  authority  to  alter  these  plans.  Pupils 
throughout  the  USSR  are  turning  the 
■same  pages  at  the  same  time.  Educa- 
tional plans  in  Russia  cannot  be  modi- 
fied to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals ; 
but  a  statement  from  the  central  coun- 
cil of  ministers  can  change  the  course 
of  education  overnight." 


Dean  Shirley  emphasized  that  "the 
educational  job  in  Russia  is  much  easier 
than  ours  in  America.  Russians  are, 
conditoned  to  mass  education ;  they  pos- 
sess a  continental  respect  for  learning : 
they  pay  superior  salaries  to  teachers ; 
and  they  assume  that  all  pupils  have 
the  same  abilities  —  even  though  men- 
tal breakdowns  are  increasing  all  the 
time.  Russia  is  spending  vast  amounts 
on  a  relatively  easy  job:  whereas,  the 
United  States  is  spending  relatively 
small  amounts  on  a  most  difficult  job." 

Other  interesting  statements  made  by 
Dean  Shirley  included :  "In  many  ways 
Russian  children  are  better  off  physi- 
cally than  American  children :  schools 
have  nurses,  doctors,  and  psychiatrists, 
for  example ;  and  clinics  are  free  .  .  . 
In  Moscow  alone  there  are  sixty  experi- 
mental schools,  each  trying  new  teach- 
ing techniques  .  .  .  College  salaries  in 
Russia  are  excellent,  much  better  than 
those  of  engineer  .  .  .  Adult  education 
is  important  throughout  Russia  with 
numeruos  day  and  night  classes.  Indus- 
try, for  example,  frequently  pays  work- 
ers to  leave  their  jobs  and  continue 
their  education  in  colleges  or  technical 
schools  ...  In  Russia,  every  job  has 
status  and  salary  according  to  one's 
education  .  .  .  Nursery  school  and 
kindergartens  are  clean  and  well- 
equipped  throughout  the  Soviet  Union  ; 
nursery  schools  are  open  twenty-four 
hours  per  day  and  rates  for  admission 
and  services  are  extremely  low  .  .  . 
Russian  educators  do  not  know  what  to 
do  about  sex  education  since  Lenin 
said  nothing  about  this  .  .  .  Through 
the  trade  union,  which  are  all-power- 
ful in  Russia,  individuals  get  into  the. 
Party.  At  present  about  three  per  cent 
of  all  Russians  ai-e  members  of  the 
Party,  but  the  remaining  ninety-seven 
per  cent  are  trying  bard  to  become 
members." 

Dean  Shirley  showed  a  number  of 
colored  slides  and  sample  textbooks  as 
he  discussed  the  current  system  of  edu- 
cation in  Russia.  Following  his  ad- 
dress, a  question-and-answer  period 
was  held  for  State  Department  person- 
nel. 

Whiteville  School  Burns 

A  fire  of  undetermined  origin  de- 
stroyed the  Whiteville  High  School 
early  December  17.  The  two-story  brick 
structure  was  valued  at  approximately 
•1:750,000  by  Superintendent  L.  A.  Bru- 
ton.    Only  the  gymnasium  was  saved. 


Child    Health    Program 
Costs   State   $393,581 

A  total  of  $393,581  was  expended 
from  the  State  Nine  Months  School 
Fund  during  1957-58  for  a  Child  Health 
Program  in  the  public  schools,  accord- 
ing to  the  audit  report  on  State  funds 
dispursed  on  authority  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

Purposes  for  which  these  funds  were 
expended  are  listed  as  follows: 

Health  educators $     1,662.20 

Nurses    5,338.69 

Nurses  travel  2,654.05 

Audiometer  technicians  1,214.00 

Eye  diagnosis  499.10 

Other  diagnosis 8,516.46 

Dental  corrections 219,157.46 

Eye  corrections 20,355.75 

Tonsil  operations  108.713.92 

other  corrections  25,469.37 


!,5S1.00 


Test  New  Grade  Plan 

An  experiment  that  may  alter  the 
traditional  grade  structure  of  American 
elementary  schools  is  underway  this 
fall  in  two  suburban  New  York  school 
systems — Ossining  and   Long  Beach. 

The  project  is  sponsored  by  New 
York  Univ.  School  of  Education,  with 
the  aid  of  a  Ford  Foundation  grant.  Its 
object :  to  break  the  "lockstep"  of  rigid 
grade  progression  (See  Scholastic 
Teacher's  exclusive  advance  report, 
Dec.  7,  1957). 

Under  the  new  plan,  which  has  been 
introduced  in  the  third  through  sixth 
grades,  pupils  will  spend  half  their 
school  day  with  one  teacher  respon- 
sible for  langauge  arts  and  social  stud- 
ies. During  the  other  half  of  the  day, 
pupils  will  attend  separate  classes  in 
science,  math,  arts  and  crafts,  and  mu- 
sic under  different  teachers. 

Progress  in  the  language  arts  and  so- 
cial studies  will  be  based  roughly  on 
the  traditional  grade  system.  However, 
in  math,  science,  art,  and  music,  each 
pupil's  progress  will  be  determined 
solely  by  his  ability.  Thus,  the  gifted 
pupil  can  advance  as  rapidly  in  these 
subjects  as  his  talent  allows. 

Dubbed  the  "Dual  Progress  Plan," 
idea  was  originated  by  School  of  Edu- 
cation Dean  George  D.  Stoddard.  The 
university  is  also  setting  up  an  Experi- 
mental Teaching  Center  to  explore  its 
implications  for  teacher  training  insti- 
tutions. (Ford  is  giving  N.Y.U.  $350,- 
000  to  support  the  center's  work,  and 
to  finance,  in  part,  the  "Dual  Progress 
Plan.")  —  Scholastic  Teacher. 
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Junior  Colleges 


The  tremendously  increasing  interest 
in  community  junior  colleges,  all  across 
the  United  States,  points  to  the  two- 
year  school  as  being  one  answer  to  the 
enrollment  log  jam  in  higher  education. 
With  more  and  more  high  school  gradu- 
ates seeking  higher  education  and  with 
colleges  costs  continuing  to  mount,  state 
legislatures  in  the  coming  year  will 
give  a  high  priority  to  a  system  of 
state-aided  community  junior  colleges. 

This  is  borne  out  by  results  of  an 
annotated  study  of  junior  colleges  by 
states,  just  completed  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education.  The  study 
showed  that  20  to  23  states  have  re- 
cently completed  their  own  studies  of 
higher  education  and  are  looking  seri- 
ously at  the  possibility  of  establishing 
public  junior  colleges. 

Here  are  other  recent  developments : 
Oregon  has  set  up  a  state  director  of 
junior  colleges  and  has  new  legislation 
to  expand  the  system  .  .  .  Massachusetts 
has  passed  a  law  giving  new  state  sup- 
port to  community  colleges  .  .  .  Mary- 
land had  four  such  colleges  in  1956  and 
has  10  today  .  .  .  Florida  plans  to  in- 
crease its  junior  colleges  from  4  to  35 
...  In  the  state  of  Washington,  there 
were  4,000  students  in  junior  colleges 
in  1948 ;  today  there  are  35.000  .  .  .  Fall 
enrollments  in  Minnesota's  nine  public- 
junior  colleges  are  25  per  cent  higher 
than  they  were  a  year  ago  .  .  .  And  in 
California,  the  state's  63  junior  colleges 
have  an  enrollment  of  413,000,  twice  as 
large  as  the  enrollment  of  all  the  other 
junior  colleges  in  the  country.—  Educa- 
tion  U.    S.  A. 

Henry  West  Retires 

Henry  C.  West,  Statistician  for  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
has  submitted  his  resignation  effective 
February  11,  according  to  a  recent  an- 
nouncement by  State  Superintendent 
Charles  F.  Carroll. 

Prior  to  coming  with  the  Department 
in  1927,  Mr.  West  served  for  seven 
years  as  teacher  and  principal  in  Dur- 
ham, Williamston,  Nashville  and  Wil- 
mington schools.  He  received  his  A.B. 
and  M.A.  degrees  from  Duke  Univer- 
sity, and  had  done  graduate  work  at 
Illinois.  Columbia  and  Grenoble  Univer- 
sities. 

In  commenting  on  his  retirement. 
Superintendent  Carroll  stated.  "Mr. 
West  has  been  faithful  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  assignment;  his  informa- 
tion ahout  State  and  local  school  affairs 
made  him  a  valuable  asset  to  the  staff." 


Babcock  Foundation  Grants 
Funds  for  Reading  Program 

The  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock  Founda- 
tion has  made  a  grant  of  $338,250  to 
support  the  development  of  a  remedial 
reading  program  in  the  Forsyth  County 
and  Winston-Salem  city  schools. 

This  announcement  was  made  jointly 
on  January  3  by  city  superintendent  A. 
Craig  Phillips  and  county  superinten- 
dent T.  Ray  Gibbs.  The  grant  was 
made  to  the  two  school  systems  and  the 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine 
"language  school,"  where  the  students 
selected  will  be  assigned.  Attention  will 
be  given  to  pupils  who  have  developed 
emotional  and  behavioral  problems 
from  frustration  produced  by  poor 
reading. 

Funds,  which  are  for  a  five-year  pro- 
gram will  be  used  to  employ  psychol- 
ogists and  special   reading  teachers. 


Cora  Paul  Bomar  Attends 
Midwinter  Meeting  of  ALA 

Cora  Paul  Bomar,  State  Department 
adviser  in  library  science,  participated 
in  the  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  in  Chicago. 
January  26-31.  This  particular  meet- 
ing included  business  sessions  of  all 
committees  of  the  ALA. 

Miss  Bomar,  a  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  School  Librarians,  a 
division  of  the  ALA,  was  recently  ap- 
pointed to  membership  on  the  Federal 
Relations  Committee.  Miss  Bomar  is 
also  serving  on  the  Recruitment  Com- 
mittee of  the  ALA. 

Chief  items  of  business  considered 
at  the  Chicago  meeting  included  new 
school  library  standards,  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  recruitment, 
and  revision  of  the  library  section  of 
the  Evaluative  Criteria. 


Total    Education 


The  great  need  in  North  Carolina  education  is  not  for  a  redefinition 
of  purpose,  but  for  cooperative  leadership  at  all  levels  of  control  that 
will  fulfill  the  historic  purpose  which  the  people  already  support. 

That  purpose  was  most  adequately  stated  by  Governor  Charles  B. 
Aycock  more  than  fifty  years  ago  when  he  claimed  it  as  "the  right  of 
every  child  to  burgeon  out  all  that  there  is  within  him."  The  philosophy 
which  he  expounded,  and  which  the  people  gradually  took  to  heart, 
had  two  main  objectives  —  the  fh-st  quantitative  and  the  second  qualita- 
tive. Together  they  provide  both  depth  and  breadth  of  meaning  in 
education,  but  apart  they  are  essentially  meaningless.  A  system  of  edu- 
cation which  "reaches"  every  child,  but  which  fails  in  its  qualitative 
purpose,  can  hardly  be  worth  its  costs  either  in  money  or  in  human 
effort.  Conversely,  the  system  which  achieves  an  acceptable  qualitative 
goal,  but  which  reaches  only  the  few.  even  if  they  be  the  intellectually 
elite,  can  never  really  build  the  commonwealth,  because  it  is  too 
limited  in  its  reach.  Such  a  system  is  out  of  place  in  a  democracy, 
except  as  a  supplement  to  "popular"  education,  for  it  lends  itself  rather 
to  the  development  of  a  ruling  class  and  is  thus  more  suited  to  an 
aristocratic  state  .  .  . 

The  philosophy  of  total  education  holds  out  the  hope  not  only 
of  universality  in  educational  opportunity,  but  of  maximal  intellectual, 
moral  and  physical  achievement  on  the  part  of  each  student  as  well.  It 
is  in  the  tradition  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  taught  that  a  sound 
mind  in  a  strong  body  was  the  best  end  of  education.  The  sheer  magni- 
tude of  this  goal  makes  it  necessary  in  practical  application  to  establish 
priorities  in  time,  money,  and  effort.  In  theory  it  is  limited  only  by 
the  capabilities  of  individual  students,  but  in  practice  one  must  choose, 
what  is  to  come  first  and  what  is  to  be  left  either  to  other  agencies  or 
to  the  chance  that  time  and  the  means  may  be  found  for  it  without 
damage  to  the  items  of  first  priority. 

Ouantitatively,  the  goal  which  the  people  of  North  Carolina  have 
set  for  themselves,  after  the  teaching  of  Aycock.  is  to  provide  an  equal 
opportunity  for  an  education  to  every  child  who  is  educable  in  any 
degree.  It  is  further  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution's  assurance  of  a 
"general  and  uniform  system"  of  public  education.  Anything  less  than 
this  would  constitute  a  denial  of  democracy.— Dallas  Herring,  Chairman, 
N.  C.  State  Board  of  Education. 
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Kiplinger    Mag      Predicts    Changes 


In  an  article  "Changing  Times."  The 
Kiplinger  Magazine  for  June  1957  takes 
a  "Look  25  Tears  Ahead."  For  schools 
and  colleges,  these  predictions  are: 

"For  every  student  in  public  schools 
and  colleges  today,  there  will  be  almost 
two  students  enrolled  25  years  from 
now.  For  every  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  in  1957,  two  teachers  will  be 
needed  in  1982.  For  every  professor  on 
college  faculties  today,  as  many  as  three 
will  be  needed  tomorrow.  Every  educa- 
tor will  feel  the  pressure,  every  tax- 
payer will  moan  under  it,  every  young 
parent  (today's  toddlers)  will  worry 
about  it. 

"Patterns  of  the  past  will  be  dis- 
carded as  teachers  cope  with  the  what's- 
to-come.  In  the  50's.  about  one  out  of 
two  kids  of  high  school  age  make  it  to 
graduation ;  in  the  80's,  the  expectation 
is  that  almost  all  will  strive  to  finish. 
Reason :  An  education-minded  country 
will  have  few  places  for  the  individual 
who  is  untrained. 

"The  "master  teacher."  This  will  be 
a  new  kind  of  educator.  He  will  stand 
in  front  of  a  TV  camera,  and  he  will 
teach  thousands  at  once.  He  will  be 
skilled  in  his  field,  recognized  for  his 
teaching  ability,  proven  in  his  capacity 
to  "get  across"  via  the  TV  screen.  He 
will  be  the  answer  to  those  who  say 
quality  of  teachers  is  getting  poorer — 
who  predict,  for  example,  that  within 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  nuniber  of 
Ph.D.'s  on  college  faculties  will  drop  by 
50%. 

"Filmed  courses  will  be  another  way 
to  handle  the  lack  of  trained  teachers. 

"Grade  and  high  schoolers  will  be 
the  three  p's — personality  development. 
preparation  for  a  career  and  perspec- 
tive. These  will  be  considered  essential 
for  the  citizen  of  tomorrow,  who  will 
have  to  get  along  in  the  vastly  more 
complex  and  challenging  world  of  to- 
morrow. 

"New  school  buildings  will  lean  more 
and  more  to  the  informal.  The  stuffy 
schoolroom  will  give  way  to  the  relaxed 
discussion  center,  more  homelike  than 
institutional. 

"Year-round  schools.  Schools  will  be 
open  12  months  a  year.  Courses  will  be 
speeded  up;  instead  of  a  four-year  high 
school  education,  three-year  plans  may 
be  in  effect.  Another  variation  will  be 
staggered  semesters  —  some  students 
studying  while  others  are  vacationing. 

"Technical  training  will  be  a  must. 
The  high  school  graduate  will  be 
equipped  for  ordinary  jobs  on  the  auto- 
mated assembly  line.  The  man  on  the 
next  level  of  command  will  have  gone 


to  a  two-year  technological  institute — 
in  between  high  school  and  college. 

"Guidance  for  the  gifted.  The  elite  of 
the  schools  will  be  the  youngsters  en- 
dowed with  exceptional  minds  and 
quick  to  learn.  They  will  be  tagged 
early  through  intelligence  tests  and 
placed  in  special  classes  to  be  advanced 
according  to  their  capacity.  The  idea 
will  be  to  fully  develop  the  nation's  re- 
sources in  brains  so  that  this  country 
will  not  fall  behind  in  the  international 
race  on  the  social  and  technological 
fronts. 

"Adult  education  will  be  almost  as 
important  as  child  education.  The  in- 
creasing amount  of  spare  time  will 
make  this  possible.  Also,  the  need  to 
keep  up  with  the  rapidly  shifting  world 
will  make  it  imperative. 

"Girls'  colleges — will  they  disappear? 
They  will  begin  to.  But  with  girl  stu- 
dents almost  as  numerous  as  men,  some 
provisions  will  have  to  be  made  for 
them.  The  main  answer :  co-education- 
al colleges. 

"What  will  all  this  cost?  At  least  50 
billion  dollars  a  year,  for  all  the  schools 
and  colleges  in  the  nation.  That  com- 
pares with  15  billion  dollars  today. 
Government  money  will  provide  most  of 
the  needed  cash." 

New   Federal   School 
>ort  Act   Introduced 


Supp< 


A  Federal  School  Support  Act,  S2 
and  HR22,  was  introduced  early  in 
January  soon  after  the  Congress  con- 
vened. 

The  new  bill,  similar  to  the  Murray- 
Metcalf  bill  introduced  last  year,  pro- 
vides support  for  public  schools  by  ap- 
propriating funds  to  the  states  for 
school  construction  and  teacher  salaries. 
Written  into  the  bill  is  the  statement 
that  "the  Congress  strongly  affirms 
that  control  of  personnel,  program  of 
instruction,  formulation  of  policy,  and 
administration  of  the  nation's  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  re- 
sides in  the  states  and  local  communi- 
ties." 

Under  provisions  of  the  bill  funds  are 
allotted  to  the  states  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  $25  per  child  in  1959-60,  $50  in 
1960-61,  $75  in  1961-62,  and  $100  in 
1962-63,  after  which  allottment  will  de- 
pend upon  application  of  the  "mainte- 
nance and  effort"  provisions  of  the  bill. 
For  the  next  four  years.  If  the  bill  lie- 
comes  law,  North  Carolina  will  receieve 
I  he  following  amounts:  1959-60— $31,- 
•  !25,000;  1960-61— $63,900  000;  1961-62- 
$97.125.000 ;  1962-63— $131,100,000. 


North  Carolina  Filmstrips 

Six  new  teaching  color  filmstrips  on 
"North  Carolina :  Its  Geography  and 
Resources"  are  now  available.  Produced 
by  Dr.  Jonathon  C.  McLendon  of  Duke 
University,  the  set  of  six  filmstrips 
contains  one  filmstrip  on  each  of  the 
following  topics : 

1.  An  Introduction  to  North  Caro- 
lina 

2.  Tarheel  Farms  and  Their  Prod- 
ucts 

3.  North  Carolina's  Manufacturing 
Industries 

4.  Forestry,  Fishing,  and  Mining  in 
North  Carolina 

5.  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tion in  North  Carolina 

6.  North    Carolina — Variety    Vaca- 
tionland 

Price  of  the  set  is  $37.50,  which  in- 
cludes a  printed  teacher's  manual.  Ad- 
dress :  North  Carolina  Geography  Film- 
strips,  Box  6518,  College  Station,  Dur- 
ham, North  Carolina. 


Rising  Student  Costs 
Alarms   Colleges 

Spokesmen  for  93  major  public  col- 
leges and  universities  have  declared 
that  success  in  current  efforts  to  make 
college  students  "pay  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  the  costs  of  higher  educa- 
tion" will  "reverse  the  entire  tradition 
of  equal  opportunity  in  life  for  our 
young  people." 

The  warning  was  made  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  State  Uni- 
versities in  the  form  of  a  joint  state- 
ment endorsed  by  that  organization  and 
by  the  State  Universities  Association. 

Attacking  the  view  that  students 
should  pay  the  full  cost  of  their  college 
education  because  of  economic  and 
other  benefits  derived,  the  statement 
said  "the  primary  beneficiary  of  higher 
education  is  society"  rather  than  the 
individual  student. 

Fear  was  expressed  that  a  policy  of 
making  the  student  pay  the  full  cost 
of  his  education — by  borrowing,  if  ne- 
cessary— "would  be  disastrous  to  Amer- 
ican society  and  to  American  national 
strength." 

More  than  1,000  college  administra- 
tors attended  the  convention,  their  in- 
stitutions representing  about  25  per 
cent  of  all  students  enrolled  in  Amer- 
ican colleges  and  universities. — Better 
Schools. 
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Plans  Being  Made  For 
Participation    In    NDEA 

School  superintendents  met  in  five  re- 
gional meetings,  January  14,  15,  16,  19, 
and  20  to  discuss  ways  whereby  the 
State  might  profitably  participate  in 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  These  meetings 
were  called  and  presided  over  by  Super- 
intendent Charles  F.  Carroll,  who  em- 
phasized the  significance  of  this  Act  and 
the  importance  of  understanding  its 
implications  in  order  to  qualify  for  par- 
ticipation. 

Meetings  were  held  in  Greenville, 
Fayetteville,  Burlington,  Asheville,  and 
Statesville. 

Assisting  Superintendent  Carroll  in 
discussing  projected  plans  whereby  the 
State  might  participate  in  Public  Law 
864  was  a  staff  committee  composed  of 
J.  Everette  Miller,  Nile  Hunt,  Cora 
Paul  Bomar,  Ella  Stephens  Barrett, 
James  Dunlap,  Henry  Shannon,  J.  War- 
ren Smith,  John  Cameron,  Frank  Toli- 
ver,  and  Vester  M.  Mulholland.  Prior 
to  the  regional  meetings  with  superin- 
tendents, the  committee  had  become  fa- 
miliar with  Title  III,  V,  and  VIII  of 
the  new  Act ;  and  had  formulated  sug- 
gested and  tentative  State  plans  to 
which  superintendents  might  react. 
These  titles  pertain  to  the  improvement 
of  mathematics,  science,  and  modern 
foreign  languages ;  guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing;  and  vocational  education. 
"These  tentative  drafts  of  proposals 
which  might  enable  North  Carolina  to 
participate  in  the  provisions  of  the 
NDEA  have  been  in  preparation  since 
mid-November,"  declared  Superinten- 
dent Carroll.  "North  Carolina,  with 
your  help  and  that  of  our  staff  mem- 
bers, hopes  to  formulate  plans  which 
will  be  realistic,  workable,  and  of  great- 
est benefit  to  the  State  as  a  whole." 
Carroll  stated. 

On  Wednesday,  January  7,  the  State 
School  Board,  in  an  informal  meeting, 
heard  members  of  the  State  Department 
explain  tentative  drafts  of  the  proposed 
State  plans  for  title  III,  V,  and  VIII. 
Nile  Hunt,  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  formulating  plans,  led  the  discus- 
sion. At  a  later  date,  following  the  re- 
gional meetings  with  superintendents, 
and  following  a  re-write  of  the  current 
tentative  plans  by  the  Department  com- 
mittee, the  State  Board  will  be  asked 
to  approve  the  plans  and  recommend 
their  approval  in  Washington.  When 
the  Office  of  Education  approves  the 
State  plans,  local  administrative  units 
will  be  permitted  to  apply  to  the  State 


Cameron  To  Serve  On  Jury 
In  School  Design  Contest 

John  L.  Cameron,  director  of  the  di- 
vision of  school  planning  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  will 
serve  as  a  member  of  a  select  jury  to 
judge  in  The  School  Executive  compe- 
tition in  school  design,  which  will  be 
held  in  New  York,  March  23  and  24. 

Entries  will  represent  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  winning  designs  will 
appear  in  The  School  Executive  and  in 
American  ScJwol  and  University. 

"This  will  be  an  interesting  and 
profitable  experience,"  according  to 
Mr.  Cameron.  "I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  honor  and  privilege." 

Congratulations,  Mr.  Cameron,  for 
tlvits  recognition  and'  for  this  opportun- 
ity to  serve  and  also  to  learn. 

Haliwa  Indian  School 
Becomes  Public  School 

With  the  allotment  of  teachers  and 
funds  in  accordance  with  State  Law, 
the  Haliwa  Indian  School  in  Warren 
County  became  a  public  school  early 
last  month. 

Action  by  the  State  followed  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  the  Warren  County 
Board  of  Education  that  the  Haliwa 
school  had  been  recognized  as  a  public 
institution.  It  had  been  operated  a  year 
and  a  half  as  a  private  institution  by 
the  Haliwa  Indians  of  Warren  and 
Halifax  Counties. 

Prior  to  1957,  the  children  of  this 
group  had  attended  Negro  schools.  Last 
fall  their  leaders  sought  State  funds 
in  accordance  with  the  Pearsall  plan. 
However,  their  efforts  failed  in  this 
respect  because  the  school  did  not  meet 
the  requirements  for  private  school  ap- 
proval. In  the  meantime,  the  Warren 
board  of  education  recognized  it  as  a 
public  school.  The  Halifax  board  of  edu- 
cation will  bear  its  share  of  the  local 
expenses  for  operating  the  school. 

The  school  has  an  enrollment  of  263 
pupils,  212  elementary  and  51  high 
school. 


Board  of  Education  for  participation 
in  those  aspects  of  the  total  program 
in  which   they  are  interested. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  is  now  preparing 
an  administrative  handbook  and  appli- 
cation forms  for  use  by  local  units, 
according  to  Chairman  Nile  Hunt. 


School    Bonds    Approved 
Amount   To    $15,025,000 

School  bonds  in  the  total  amount  of 
$15,025,000  have  been  approved  during 
the  period  from  July  1,  1958  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1958,  according  to  records  on 
file  with  the  Local  Government  Com- 
mission. 

These  bonds  were  voted  in  the  follow- 
ing seven  units: 

Alamance  $  6.500,000 

Durham    350,000 

Edgecombe 1,250,000 

Greene 450,000 

Polk  225,000 

Rockingham    5,000,000 

Shelby  1,250,000 

TOTAL  ...$15,025,000 

In  addition,  bonds  were  voted  favor- 
ably in  Buncombe  ($500,000)  and  Meck- 
lenburg ($975,000)  for  community  col- 
leges. 

School  bonds  for  preceding  years  in 
the  following  amounts  have  been  voted : 

1954-55 $19,560,000 

1955-56 31,948,000 

1956-57 25,447,000 

1957-58 29,316,000 

For  the  past  4%  fiscal  years,  total 
school  bonds  voted  amounts  to  $121.- 
296,000. 

Promising    Practices 
Requested    By    CSSEA 

Superintendents,  principals,  and  col- 
lege professors  in  educational  admini- 
stration are  currently  being  requested 
by  the  Coordinated  Statewide  Study 
of  Educational  Administration  to  sub- 
mit promising  practices  in  school  ad- 
ministration to  its  publication  commit- 
tee for  organization  and  dissemination 
tbroughout  the  State. 

According  to  Dr.  Lloyd  Y.  Thayer  and 
Dr.  Vester  M.  Mulholland.  who  are 
working  on  this  project,  the  CSSEA 
believes  that  considerable  good  can 
come  from  this  type  of  sharing  among 
school  administrators  and  teachers  of 
school  administration  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

As  contributions  are  received,  they 
will  be  properly  organized,  edited,  and 
mimeographed  for  all  superintendents 
and  principals  within  the  State.  "It 
is  anticipated  that  a  series  of  attractive 
mimeographed  bulletins  will  result  from 
this  project,"  declared  Mulholland. 
"Suiierintendents.  principals,  and  col- 
lege professors  who  have  not  returned 
their  contribution,  as  requested  in  Jan- 
uary, are  urged  to  do  so  now."  con- 
tinued Mulholland. 
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Virgil  Rogers  To  Address  Annual  Meeting 
Of  School  Administrators,  April   13-14 


More  than  one  hundred  select  admin- 
istrators have  been  invited  to  attend 
the  fourth  annual  conference  of  the  Co- 
ordinated Statewide  Study  of  Educa- 
tional Administration,  which  has  been 
scheduled  for  Duke  University,  April 
13-14.  Dr.  Virgil  Rogers,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Education  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, will  be  the  featured  speaker  at 
this  spring  conference,  according  to  Dr. 
Ray  Ainsley,  chairman  of  the  program 
committee. 

Five  discussion  groups,  plus  a  ban- 
quet at  which  Dr.  Rogers  speaks,  will 
make  up  the  program,  whose  theme  is 
"Improving  Educational  Administration 
in  North  Carolina." 

A  symposium  on  activities  sponsored 
by  the  CSSEA  during  the  past  four 
years  will  feature  the  first  session  of 
the  program.  Dr.  Ben  Horton  will  dis- 
cuss "The  Western  North  Carolina 
Workshop  for  Prospective  Principals"  ; 
Dr.  Elmer  Garinger,  "The  Charlotte 
Workshop  for  Prospective  Principals" ; 
and  Principal  A.  H.  Peeler,  "Released 
Time  for  Teaching  Principals."  In  ad- 
dition, Dr.  James  C.  Finney  will  present 
"Filmstrips  Interpreting  Educational 
Administration" ;  Dr.  Vester  M.  Mul- 
holland,  "Orientation  for  Beginning 
Principals";  and  Dr.  William  S.  Ful- 
mer,  "Improvement  in  Training  Pro- 
grams in  Individual  Institutions." 

A  second  symposium  has  been  ar- 
ranged on  "Practical  Problems  in 
School  Administration"  in  which  three 
superintendents  and  two  principals  will 
participate.  In  another  discussion  ses- 
sion, presided  over  by  Dr.  Guy  B.  Phil- 
lips, the  following  topics  will  be  ex- 
plored:  "Report  of  the  State  School 
Finance  Commission,"  "Progress  Report 
of  the  State  Curriculum  Study,"  and 
"Discussion  of  the  Tax  Commission's 
Report." 

Two  major  presentations  will  deal 
with  "Developments  in  the  Improve- 
ment of  School  Administration  on  the 
Regional  Level,"  by  Dr.  Truman  S. 
Pierce  of  Alabama  Polytechnic  and  Dr. 
A.  D.  Albright  of  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  and  "Developments  in  the  Im- 
provement of  School  Administration  on, 
the  National  Level."  by  Dr.  Virgil 
Rogers. 

Since  the  formally  sponsored  activi- 
ties of  the  CSSEA  will  end  as  of  August 
31,  one  entire  session  has  been  planned 
around  "Follow-Up  Activities  of  the 
CSSEA."  Participating  in  this  discus- 
sion will  be  superintendents,  principals, 


college  personnel,  and  State  Depart- 
ment personnel.  Dr.  Mulholland  of  the 
State  Department  will  preside  over  this 
meeting. 

This  cooperative  Kellogg  project  for 
the  improvement  of  educational  admin- 
istration, a  State  Department  undertak- 
ing, involves  the  participation  of  seven 
institutions  which  offer  graduate  work 
in  educational  administration :  Appa- 
lachian State  Teachers  College,  A  and  T 
College,  Duke  University,  East  Carolina 
College,  North  Carolina  College,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  and  Western 
Carolina  College.  Dr.  Allan  Hurlburt 
and  Dr.  Vester  M.  Mulholland  have 
served  as  co-chairmen  of  this  Statewide 
project. 

Department   Distributes 
Music— SS  Bulletin 

"Music  in  the  Social  Studies — Grade 
Four,"  prepared  by  Ruth  Jewell  and 
Arnold  Hoffmann,  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  was  distrib- 
uted to  music  supervisors  and  princi- 
pals early  in  January. 

This  sixteen-page  bulletin  attempts  to 
show  how  music  and  the  social  studies 
may  be  correlated  to  the  end  that  pu- 
pils enjoy  meaningful  experiences  in 
both  areas.  Second  in  the  series  of  such 
bulletins,  this  publication,  as  to  format, 
is  organized  in  four  columns:  textbooks 
reference  ;  related  music  activities  ;  mu- 
sic theory ;  and  source. 

Suggested  activities  center  around 
"The  World  in  Which  We  Live"; 
"Others  Who  Share  Our  World";  and 
"Finding  Better  Ways  of  Living." 

A  bulletin,  similar  in  purpose,  was 
prepared  in  1958  by  Doris  Kimel  and 
Mr.  Hoffmann  for  use  in  sixth  grades 
throughout  North  Carolina. 

"Units"  Are  Published 

Units  recently  developed  by  two 
North  Carolina  teachers  have  been  pub- 
lished in  national  educational  journals. 

Mrs.  Edwina  Evans  Trent,  a  second 
grade  teacher  at  the  E.  A.  Armstrong 
High  School,  developed  with  her  class 
a  unit  which  was  published  in  the 
Grade  Teacher.  The  title  of  the  unit 
was,  "Animals  Around  the  Tear."  It 
appeared  in  the  March  1958  issue. 

Lonnie  J.  Lockamy,  Jr.,  Principal  of 
the  J.  W.  Seabrook  Elementary  School, 
developed  a  very  extensive  unit  entitled, 
"Money  and  Banking"  with  his  seventh 
grade  class.  This  unit  is  published  in 
the  January,  1959  issue  of  The  Instruc- 
tor. 


Bullard  Named  N.  &  O.'s 
Tar  Heel  Of  The  Week 

A.  G.  Bullard  was  named  "Tar  Heel 
of  the  Week"  by  the  News  and  Ob- 
server in  its  feature  column  of  the 
January  11th  edition. 

Bullard  is  State  Supervisor  of  Agri- 
cultural Education,  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  having  succeeded 
A.  L.  Teachey  in  this  position  in  Au- 
gust, 1956.  Prior  to  his  elevation  to  this 
place,  he  was  assistant  supervisor  and 
in  charge  of  Veterans  Farmer  Training 
Program  since  1946. 

The  2-column  feature  article  includ- 
ing picture  of  Bullard  gives  a  brief  de- 
scription of  his  early  life  and  his  phi- 
losophy of  education,  especially  of  vo- 
cational agriculture  for  rural  boys. 

State  Board  Chairman 
Will  Receive  Degree 

North  Carolina's  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation Chairman,  William  Dallas  Her- 
ring, will  be  given  an  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Pfeiffer  College 
in  June,  according  to  a  recent  announce- 
ment by  President  J.  Lem  Stokes  III. 

Chairman  Herring,  now  42,  was 
elected  mayor  of  Rose  Hill,  N.  C.  when 
he  was  23  and  was  cited  as  the  young- 
est mayor  in  the  United  States.  A 
graduate  of  Davidson  College,  he  has 
been  active  on  a  number  of  public  and 
private  educational  boards,  including 
the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education, 
the  National  Citizens  Council  for  Bet- 
ter Schools,  and  chairman  of  his  native 
county,   Duplin,  board  of  education. 

99,000  Predicted  For  1970 
College    Enrollment 

North  Carolina's  enrollment  in  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  State  will 
be  close  to  100,000  in  1970,  according  to 
a  prediction  of  such  enrollment  by  two 
staff  members  of  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board. 

A  prediction  of  99,000  students  in 
public  and  private  institutions  by  1970 
as  made  by  E.  F.  Schertinger  and  Hou- 
ston Smith  of  the  SREB  staff  last 
August  on  the  basis  of  figures  compiled 
from  Fall  Enrollment  Reports  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  In  public 
institutions  64.500  students  will  be  en- 
rolled, these  educators  declare,  whereas 
34,500  will  be  in  private  institutions. 
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Exclusion    of    Children    Within 
Compulsory  Attendance  Age  from 
Public  Schools  Because  of  Low 
Mentality 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  In  your  letter 
of  November  14  you  seek  the  views 
of  this  office  as  to  the  legal  basis  upon 
which  a  child  may  be  refused  admis- 
sion to  or  permanently  excluded  from 
the  public  schools  while  still  within 
the  compulsory  attendance  school  age. 
You  state  that  your  problem  relates 
specifically  to  three  children  who  are 
of  very  low  mentality,  having  I.Q.'s 
between  25  and  50.  These  children 
have  been  in  the  same  class  about  one 
and  one-half  years  and  the  teacher  is 
of  the  opinion  that  they  have  reached 
the  limit  of  their  ability  to  progress. 
Therefore  the  teacher  feels  that  the 
children  should  be  permanently  ex- 
cluded from  the  public  schools. 

G.  S.  115-165  provides  that  a  child 
afflicted  by  mental  or  physical  inca- 
pacities or  by  such  nervous  disorders 
as  to  make  it  either  impossible  for  such 
child  to  profit  by  instruction  given  in 
the  public  schools  or  impracticable  for 
the  teacher  to  properly  instruct  normal 
pupils,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  attend 
public  schools.  This  Section  further 
provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  principal  to  report  the  case  to  the 
county  Superintendent  of  Public  Wel- 
fare and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  report 
the  case  to  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare.  Whereupon  the  State  Board 
shall  cause  to  be  made  by  qualified 
psychologists  or  medical  authorities  an 
examination  to  ascertain  the  mental 
and  physical  incapacity  of  such  child 
and  report  the  same  to  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  concerned.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  report  showing  that  the  child 
cannot  profit  by  attending  the  public 
schools,  the  Superintendent  is  author- 
ized to  exclude  such  child. 

G.  S.  115-175  provides  that  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  county  and  city  superin- 
tendents to  report  through  proper  legal 
channels  the  names  and  addresses  of 
parents,  guardians  or  custodians  of 
deaf,  mute,  blind  and  feeble-minded 
children  to  the  principal  of  the  institu- 
tion provided  for  each. 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  statutes 
with  which  I  am  familiar  dealing  with 
the  subject  matter  of  your  letter.  It 
is  my  view  that  the  children  in  ques- 
tion should  either  be  retained  in  the 
public  schools  or  placed  in  an  institu- 


tion. They  should  not  be  excluded  from 
the  public  schools  and  allowed  to  be- 
come a  burden  to  the  community  in 
which  they  live.  If  they  are  boys  with- 
out proper  supervision,  they  might  soon 
be  committing  or  attempting  to  commit 
sex  crimes. 

If  this  office  can  render  further  as- 
sistance in  this  connection,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. — Attorney 
General,  November  17,  1958 


Bond  Election  In  City 
Administrative    Unit 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Carroll,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  has  for- 
warded to  this  office  for  reply  a  copy 
of  your  letter  of  October  27.  In  your 
letter  you  refer  to  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  333,  Public  Laws  of  1903  and 
inquire  whether  there  is  any  legal  pro- 
vision for  calling  a  bond  election  for 
school    construction    purposes    in    the 

City  Administrative  Unit  as 

distinguished  from  County  as 

a  whole  ;  and  whether  such  an  indebted- 
ness would  be  payable  from  taxes  levied 
upon  property  located  within  the  City 
Administrative  Unit  or  whether  the 
bonds  would  be  Countywide  obligations. 

Chapter  333,   Public   Laws   of   1903, 

created    the    Graded    School 

District.  Local  acts  in  1911,  1913,  1919, 
1920  and  1925  authorized  school  bond 
elections  within  the  District.  However 
Section  4  of  Chapter  562,  Public  Laws 
of  1933,  codified  until  1955  as  G.  S. 
115-352,  abolished  all  school  districts 
of  every  kind  within  the  State  as  of 
May  15,  1933  for  all  purposes  except 
the  payment  of  the  then  outstanding 
school  indebtedness  against  the  dis- 
tricts. That  same  Section  authorized 
t  lie  creation  of  County  and  City  Admini- 
strative Units  and  school  districts  with- 
in county  Administrative  Units,  for 
administrative  purposes  only.  Neither  a 
local  district  nor  a  county  or  city  ad- 
ministrative unit,  as  such,  has  the  au- 
thority to  call  a  bond  election  for  school 
purposes.  The  statute  now  codified  as 
G.  S.  115-116  (f)  provides  that  Boards 
of  County  Commissioners  are  authorized 
as  provided  by  law  to  call  elections  to 
ascertain  the  will  of  the  voters  as  to 
whether  bonds  for  school  purposes  may 
be  issued.  The  expression  "as  provided 
by  law"  refers  to  the  provisions  of  the 
County  Finance  Act.  Article  9,  Chapter 
153  of  the  General  Statutes. 


This  Article  provides  for  bond  elec- 
lions  on  a  countywide  basis  because 
the  primary  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing school  facilities  is  on  the  counties 
(Article  IX,  Section  3  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution and  G.  S.  115-129). 

Because  of  the  foregoing  a  good  many 
counties  have  passed  statutes  authoriz- 
ing the  creation  of  special  bond  tax 
units  which  may  vote  bonds  for  the 
construction  of  school  facilities  in  the 
local  bond  tax  unit.  One  of  the  statutes, 
the  constitutionality  of  which  has  been 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  is  Chap- 
ter 279,  Public  Local  Laws  of  1937, 
originally  applicable  to  Buncombe 
County  only.  This  statute  has  been 
made  applicable  to  a  number  of  coun- 
ties. A  similar  act  was  passed  for 
Franklin  County  in  1957.  The  Supreme 
Court  recently  upheld  the  constitution- 
ality of  that  Act. 

If  the  county  and  city  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation are  not  able  to  agree  upon  a 
petition  to  the  County  Commissioners 
for  a  countywide  school  bond  election, 
I  suggest  that  you  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  a  statute  for County 

similar  to  the  Buncombe  and  Franklin 
County  acts  above  referred  to.  Under 
such  a  statute  the  principal  of  and  in- 
terest on  the  bonds  will  be  payable  ex- 
clusively from  taxes  levied  upon  proper- 
ty located  within  the  special  bond  tax- 
ing unit.  However  in  the  Buncombe 
and  Franklin  County  acts  there  is  a 
provision  authorizing  the  county  to  as- 
sume such  indebtedness  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  12,  Chapter  115  of 
the  General  Statutes.  In  most  counties 
such  assumption  must  be  by  virtue  of 
another  referendum  election  because  of 
the  debt  limitation  contained  in  Article 
V,  Section  4  of  the  State  Constitution. 
— Attorney  General,  November  6.  1958. 


Who's  Entitled   to   Attend  the 
Schools  of  an  Administrative  Unit 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Carroll,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  has  for- 
warded to  this  office  for  reply  your  let- 
ter of  January  5.  In  your  letter  you 
state  that  you  and  your  husband  plan 
to  take  several  children  from  broken 
homes  into  your  home  and  care  for 
them  as  foster  parents.  You  inquire 
whether  such  children  will  be  entitled 
to  attend  the  public  school  district  in 
which  you  live,  all  of  the  children  com- 
ing from  outside County  and 

some  of  them   even   from   outside  the 
State. 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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LOOKING  BACK 


FIVE  YEARS  AGO 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  February,  1954) 
Dr.  James  Yadkin  Joyner,  North 
Carolina's  only  living  ex-State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  died 
at  Lenoir  County  Memorial  Hospital 
on  January  24. 

Two  more  persons  have  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction:  Doris  Kimel  of 
Winston-Salem  as  music  consultant 
and  George  D.  Maddrey,  also  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, as  associate  in  safety  ed- 
ucation. 

Homer  A.  Lassiter,  State  elemen- 
tary supervisor  for  this  area  (Green- 
ville) ,  visited  four  county  schools  and 
held  two  meetings  with  county  teach- 
ers Monday  and  Tuesday. 

TEN  YEARS  AGO 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  February,  1949) 
A  year's  leave  of  absence  has  been 
granted  Julia  Wetherington,  associate 
in  the  Division  of  Instructional  Serv- 
ice, in  order  that  she  might  accept 
employment  in  occupied  Germany 
with  the  U.  S.  Military  Government. 
Governor  Kerr  Scott  has  promised 
to  back  teachers'  demands  for  a  year- 
ly minimum  salary  of  $2,400,  plus 
unspecified  increments  based  on 
length  of  service. 

FIFTEEN  YEARS  AGO 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  February,  1944) 
Paul  A.  Reid,  superintendent  of  the 
Elizabeth  City  public  schools  since 
19  41,  was  appointed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  upon  the  recom- 
mendation and  approval  of  Governor 
J.  M.  Broughton  as  comptroller  of 
the  Board  to  succeed  Nathan  H.  Yel- 
ton,  who  was  granted  a  military  leave 
of  absence. 

Approximately  40,000  persons  in 
North  Carolina  have  been  given  train- 
ing since  July  1,  1940,  under  the 
program  of  Vocational  Training  for 
War  Production  Workers,  it  is  stated 
by  J.  Warren  Smith,  Director  of  the, 
State  Program. 

TWENTY  YEARS  AGO 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  February,   1939) 
Superintendent  H.  Lee  Thomas  has 

set  aside  three  days  during  the  school 

year    as    observation    clays    for    the 

teachers  in  his  system. 

One  unit  credit  toward  graduation 

is  being  given  for  health  and  physical 

education     by     the     Gastonia     High 

School. 


Davie  And  Tryon  Name 
New  Superintendents 

William  T.  Bird,  superintendent  of 
the  Tryon  city  school  unit,  was  named 
superintendent  of  Davie  County  schools 
in  late  December.  He  succeeds  Curtis 
Price,  who  died  November  10,  1958. 

William  S.  Hamilton,  formerly  super- 
intendent of  the  Hickory  city  unit,  was 
elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Bird  at  Tryon. 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  a  salesman  for 
the  National  Film  Service  since  his 
resignation  as  Hickory's  superinten- 
dent. 

Both  superintendents  assumed  office 
on  January  1,  1959. 

THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Section  163  of  the  North  Carolina 
School  Law  (G.  S.  115-163)  provides 
that  the  following  pupils  are  entitled 
to  attend  the  schools  in  the  district  or 
a  ttendance  area  in  which  they  reside  : 

"1.  All  pupils  of  the  district  or  at- 
tendance area  who  have  not  completed 
the  prescribed  course  for  graduation  in 
the  high  school. 

"2.  All  pupils  whose  parents  have  re- 
cently moved  into  the  unit,  district,  or 
;t  ttendance  area  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing their  legal  residence  in  the  same. 

"3.  Any  pupil  or  pupils  living  with 
either  father,  mother  or  guardian  who 
has  made  his  or  her  permanent  home 
within  the  district." 

That  Section  also  provides  that  pupils 
residing  in  one  administrative  unit  may 
lie  assigned  either  with  or  without  the 
payment  of  tuition  to  a  school  located 
in  another  administrative  unit  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  in  writing  between  the  Boards  of 
Education  of  the  administrative  units 
involved  and  entered  upon  the  official 
records  of  such  Board.  G.  S.  115-176 
contains  substantially  the  same  provi- 
sion. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  tha  t 
in  the  case  of  children  residing  in  other 
counties  of  North  Carolina  it  will  be 
possible  to  have  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Administrative  unit  in  which 
such  children  reside  assign  them  to  a 

school  in  County  provided 

the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion will  agree  to  accept  them. 

As  to  the  children  residing  outside 
of  North  Carolina,  this  office  has  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  such  children 
are  not  entitled  to  attend  the  public 
schools  of  this  State  unless  such  chil- 
dren are  living  with  either  father, 
mother  or  guardian  who  has  made  his 
permanent  home  within  the  district. — 
Attorney  General,  January  8.  1959. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 

Stanly.  The  Stanly  County  Board 
of  Education  has  adopted  officially 
the  recommendations  of  the  State 
survey  panel  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  10  white  county  high  schools  into 
three  large  high  schools. — Albemarle 
Stanly  News  and  Press,  Jan.  2. 

Sampson.  Bids  on  a  new  western 
Sampson  County  high  school  will  be 
opened  today  at  2 :  30  p.m.  in  the  office 
of  county  superintendent  J.  T.  Den- 
ning.— Clinton  Independent,  Jan.  2. 

Davidson.  A  reward  of  $25  is  be- 
ing offered  for  information  leading 
to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  any 
person  who  commits  an  act  of  van- 
dalism at  any  of  the  schools  of  David- 
son County. — Winston-Salem  Journal, 
Jan.  6. 

Henderson.  Low  bids  for  construc- 
tion of  14  new  classrooms  at  three 
schools  in  Henderson  were  $224,234 
when  proposals  from  contractors 
were  opened  by  the  school  board 
Tuesday  afternoon. — Durham  Herald, 
Jan.  8. 

Guilford.  The  year  19  59  will  com- 
plete a  current  school  building  pro- 
gram in  Guilford  County  which  will 
have  seen  $33,000,000  go  into  con- 
struction since  World  War  II.  ■ — 
Greensboro  Record,  Jan.  1. 

Winston-Salem.  The  Winston-  Sal- 
em city  schools  displayed  their  new 
administrative  offices  yesterday  after- 
noon at  a  "professional"  open  house. 
— Winston-Salem  Journal,  Jan.  8. 

Anson.  Construction  is  scheduled  to 
begin  today,  January  1st,  on  Anson 
County  Consolidated  High  School,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  by  James 
C.  Cooke  of  A.  A.  Ramsey  and  Son, 
Inc.,  in  Shelby,  the  firm  that  was 
awarded  the  general  construction  con- 
tract.— Wadesboro  Record,  Jan.  1. 

Chatham.  The  Chatham  County 
board  of  commissioners  delayed  ac- 
tion Monday  on  a  request  for  a  $750,- 
000  school  bond  issue  until  the  coun- 
ty board  of  education  could  finish 
"more  concrete"  figures.. —  Durham, 
Herald,  Jan.  6. 

Cumberland.  A  committee  from 
Hope  Mills  stressed  crowded  condi- 
tions in  the  Hope  Mills  School  and 
discussed  at  length  the  possibilities 
of  renovating  parts  of  the  present 
building  in  the  February  meeting  of 
the  Cumberland  County  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation yesterday. — Fayetteville  Ob- 
server, February  3. 
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University    Offers 
Two  TV  Scholarships 

Two  four-year  TV  scholarships  will 
be  offered  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  this  year;  it  is  announced  by 
Earl  Wynn,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Radio,  Television  and  Motion  Pic- 
tures. 

One  of  these  scholarships  will  be  at 
North  Carolina  State  College  in  elec- 
trical engineering;  the  other,  in  crea- 
tive radio  and  television  broadcasting 
at  the  University,  Chapel  Hill.  Each 
scholarship  is  worth  $625  a  year. 

Blanks  upon  which  application  is 
made  may  be  obtained  from  Scholarship 
Office,  Box  1330,  Chapel  Hill.  Complete 
applications  and  references  must  be 
returned  not  later  than  April  1,  1959. 

Board    Adopts 
New    Textbooks 

New  basal  arithmetic,  science  and 
North  Carolina  history  textbooks  were 
adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion at  its  regular  meeting  on  February 
5. 

The  New  Winston  Arithmetic  Series, 
published  by  the  John  C.  Winston  Co., 
was  adopted  for  use  in  grades  3-8.  Each 
of  the  six  books  in  the  series  will  re- 
tail at  $2.27  a  copy. 

Singer  Science,  a  three-book  series 
published  by  The  L.  W.  Singer  Co.,  was 
adopted  as  basal  science  texts  for 
grades  4-6  at  retail  prices  of  $2.35,  $2.45 
and  $2.55,  respectively.  Science  I  at 
$3.07  and  Science  II  at  $3.14,  published 
by  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  were  adopted 
for  grades  7  and  8. 

A  comprehensive  text,  North  Caro- 
lina History,  Geography  and  Govern- 
ment, published  by  World  Book  Co., 
was  adopted  for  use  by  students  taking 
a  course  in  North  Carolina.  This  book 
retails  at  $3.52  a  copy. 

All  of  these  new  books  will  be  pur- 
chased by  the  State  and  distributed 
free  to  the  schools.  They  will  replace 
books  now  on  the  list  as  rapidly  as 
these  books  are  worn  out. 


Incentive  Plan  Endorsed  By  Governor  Hodges 
Other  Budgetory  Proposals  For  Schools 


In  his  biennial  message  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  now  in  session,  Governor 
Luther  H.  Hodges  endorsed  the  incen- 
tive plan  of  school  finance  proposed  by 
the  School  Finance  Study  Committee 
and  made  public  last  fall. 

The  committee  proposed  that  the 
State  establish  an  incentive  fund  of 
$10,000,000  which  would  be  distributed 
to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  their 
economic  ability  as  related  to  the  edu- 
cational program.  The  formula  for  de- 
termining the  ability  of  the  various 
units  would  take  into  account  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  and  the  taxable  resources. 

In  his  message,  the  Governor  said, 
"I,  for  one,  do  not  desire  to  see  the 
State  'unload'  the  burden  of  public 
school  financing  on  the  counties.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Study 
of  Public  School  Finance  does  not 
make   any    such    recommendation. 

"We  need  to  do  more  for  public  edu- 
cation in  North  Carolina,  both  in  the 
total  number  of  dollars  we  provide  and 
in  the  comparative  effort  that  we  put 
forth.  Our  future  economic  growth  and 
strength  will  depend  on  how  well  we  do 
in  our  educational  efforts  at  all  levels." 

Excerpts  from  "The  Budget"  de- 
livered to  the  General  Assembly  Mon- 
day, February  9  are  as  follows : 

Public  Schools 
"By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
recommended  budget  is  for  public  edu- 
cation. The  increase  in  student  enroll- 
ment during  the  next  biennium  will  re- 
quire an  increase  of  approximately 
$15%  million  to  pay  the  new  teachers 
necessary  to  continue  our  public  schools 
on  the  same  basis  as  at  present.  We 
are  not  content  to  provide  merely  for 
continuation.  We  recommend  increas- 
ing minimum  starting  salaries  for  "A" 
certificate  teachers  to  $3,100  (now 
$2,799)  and  comparable  increases  in 
starting  salaries  for  certain  other 
teachers.  We  recommend  paying  teach- 
ers for  the  extra  week's  work  before 
opening  and  after  closing  of  regular 
term  to  insure  a  full  teaching  program. 


To  improve  the  quality  of  teaching,  we 
recommend  appropriations  for  needed 
supervisory  personnel  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction."  The  bud- 
get also  included  recommendations  of 
$3,410,213  for  1959-60  and  $3,489,343  for 
1960-61  to  be  used  as  an  extra  weeks 
pay  for  teachers. 

Higher  Education 

"An  increase  of  approximately  10% 
above  estimated  expenditures  for  the 
present  biennium  is  recommended  for 
operating  funds  in  area  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Included  are  selective  faculty 
salary  increases  totaling  $1,500,000 
recommended  to  be  distributed  by  Presi- 
dents of  institutions  subject  to  approval 
of  Director  of  Budget.  The  faculty 
work  loads  must  be  equalized  between 
institutions  if  the  State  is  to  absorb 
the  large  expected  enrollment  increase. 
Industrial  Education 

"We  recommend  expansion  of  the  in- 
dustrial training  program  authorized 
by  the  1957  General  Assembly.  Pur- 
suant to  a  plan  submitted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  seven  Industrial 
Education  Centers  have  been  estab- 
lished and  we  recommend  appropria- 
tions for  11  more.  The  total  appropria- 
tions recommended  for  public  schools 
(including  vocational  education)  and 
higher  education  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $418,750,000  or  74.6%  of  the  en- 
tire recommended  General  Fund  ap- 
propriations." 

Traffic  Accidents  44.2% 
Of  All  Accidents  Reported 

Traffic  accidents  in  North  Carolina 
are  44.2  per  cent  of  all  accidents,  ac- 
cording to  a  summary  of  traffic  and 
non-traffic  accidents  recently  made  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  record 
shows  that  there  were  a  total  of  23.717 
accidents  during  the  10-year  period  of 
1947-56  inclusive.  Of  this  number  10,- 
481,  or  44.2  per  cent,  were  traffic  acci- 
dents, an  average  of  more  than  1,000 
each  year. 


During  the  last  months  before  their  graduation  many  high  school  seniors 
are  making  final  plans  with  reference  to  their  professional  cai'eers.  As  they 
contemplate  these  important  decisions,  the  following  statement  by  Dr. 
Lawrence  G.  Derthick,  IT.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  seems  appropriate: 

"TEACHING  OFFERS  YOUNG  PEOPLE  one  of  the  greatest  chal- 
lenges of  the  times.  It  beckons  to  those  with  big  hearts  and  big  minds, 
those  with  a  generous  supply  of  courage  and  determination  and  patience. 

"But  it  is  infinitely  rewarding.  It  brings  opportunities  for  service,  for 
self-satisfaction,  and  for  self-enrichment  that  seldom  can  be  equalled.  And 
the  day  appears  to  be  approaching  Avhen  the  material  rewards  from  teaching- 
will  be  much  more  attractive,  too. 

"Enrollments  in  our  schools  and  colleges  haATe  been  mounting  tremen- 
dously as  our  population  grows  and  an  increasing  percentage  of  our  children, 
youth,  and  adults  comes  to  the  classrooms.  Thousands  more  of  capable 
teachers  will  be  needed  to  man  America's  biggest  business — education.  To- 
morrow's medical  laboratories,  atomic  centers,  banks,  factories,  schools  and 
colleges,  social  work  agencies  —  all  facets  of  vocational  life  —  will  eagerly 
be  awaiting  the  skilled  and  educated  products  and  hoping  they  are  of  high 
quality. 

"THE  TEACHER,  IT  SEEMS  TO  ME,  can  justifiably  get  a  warm  and 
comfortable  feeling  from  his  contributions.  And  these  contributions  are  far 
more  than  just  helping  produce  vocational  leadership — indeed,  this  may  be 
among  the  least  important  in  many  cases.  As  in  few  professions,  the  teacher 
can  derive  self-satisfaction  from  playing  a  significant  role  in  the  destiny 
of  mankind.  His  is  a  creative  job,  for  each  day  he  helps  lay  the  foundations 
of  tomorrow.  The  future  leaders  of  the  community  and  perhaps  the  world 
sit  at  his  feet.  What  he  says  and  does  may  affect  the  future  home  life,  the 
morality,  the  voting  behavior,  the  civic  participation,  the  political  decisions 
of  his  students.  As  Henry  Adams  said,  'A  teacher  affects  eternity;  he  can 
never  tell  where  his  influence  stops.' 

"Visionary?  Not  at  all.  But  you  probably  will  not  find  the  successful 
teacher  expounding  on  his  vital  social  role.  He  is  too  modest — and  busy — to 
dwell  upon  it. 

"THE  TEACHER  WORKS  with  interesting  materials— young  people 
and  great  ideas.  He  is  constantly  dipping  into  the  interesting  past  and  re- 
lating these  ideas  to  today  as  it  flows  by.  He  is  always  learning  while  he  is 
earning. 

"The  earning,  unfortunately,  often  is  not  what  it  should  be.  But  public 
opinion  is  showing  concern.  More  and  more  people  are  aware  that  education 
and  the  Nation  will  suffer  if  more  of  the  country's  ablest  manpower  is  not 
reinvested  in  this  business  of  education.  Since  relatively  low  pay  has  helped 
produce  a  critical  shortage  of  qualified  teachers,  better  pay  days  inevitably 
seem  to  lie  ahead. 

"Teaching,  of  course,  is  not  all  apples  and  recess.  But  it  is  the  kind  of 
work  about  which  many  of  us  in  education  can  enthusiastically  say :  'If  I 
had  my  life  to  life  over,  I  would  certainly  become  a  teacher.'  " 

"The  Challenge  of  Teaching,"  bv  Lawrence  G.   Derthick,   U.   S.    Commissioner   of  Educa- 
tion.   Reprinted  from  the   1958    SMALL  COLLEGE   ANNUAL,   Maryville,   Tenn. 
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There  is  no  way  1  know  of  to  pro- 
duce an  educated  man  on  a  crash 
basis. — Lawrence  G.  Derthick,  TJ.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


Learning  is  like  rowing  upstream : 
not  to  advance  is  to  drop  back- 
Chinese  Proverb. 


Nothing  has  become  so  obsolete 
in  our  age  as  an  untrained  man. — 
Jonathan  Daniels. 


There  is  little  use  in  studying  a 
foreign  language  unless  something 
approaching  mastery  is  the  result. 
To  have  learned  what  it  means  to 
have  mastered  another  language  is 
a  great  educational  experience  that 
opens  many  doors.  But  a  brief  ex- 
posure to  a  foreign  language  that 
leaves  no  residue  is  almost  a  waste 
of  time.— Dr.  James  B.  Conont. 


Man's  very  survival  hinges  on  his 
ability  to  master  his  own  mind.  His 
only  salvation  is  the  tireless  cultiva- 
tion of  those  skills  and  habits  of  in- 
tellect and  spirit  that  are  the  ground- 
work for  all  his  lasting  achieve- 
ments. This,  of  course,  is  the  process 
we  call  liberal  education. — Henry 
T.  Heald. 


Our  system  of  universal  education 
provides  a  means  of  developing  in- 
dividual capacities.  It  strengthens 
the  stamina  and  value  of  the '  in- 
dividual citizen.  It  possesses  a  far 
greater  potential  for  future  develop- 
ment of  America's  strength  than  has 
yet  been  realized. — Educational  Pol- 
icies Commission. 


Lip  service  to  the  value  of  educa- 
tion is  not  enough.  The  critical 
need  is  for  material  support.  The 
American  people  can  afford  to  spend 
more  on  education.  Doing  this, 
however,  will  necessitate  assigning 
a  much  higher  priority  to  the  im- 
portance of  teaching  and  research  as 
crucial  forms  of  enterprise  in  a  dy- 
namic society.  There  must  be  a 
willingness  to  practice  self-denial  in 
paying  higher  taxes  and  in  making 
heavier  voluntary  contributions  to 
provide  greater  material  support  for 
education.  —  American  Council  on 
Education. 
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flleed<L  ai  Public  Education, 


The  center  spread  of  this  BULLE- 
TIN gives  a  birds-eye  picture  of 
public  education  in  North  Carolina, 
together  with  recommendations  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
their  further  improvement.  This 
spread  is  based  on  the  Report  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction issued  in  February. 

Seven  of  the  eight  chapters  review 
briefly  the  status  of  public  educa- 
tion as  of  1957-58.  These  chapters 
show  the  picture  as  of  today,  or  as 
near  as  can  be  ascertained  statisti- 
cally at  this  time. 

Chapter  VIII  of  the  Report  pre- 
sents the  "B"  budget  request  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  the 
Advisory  Budget  Commission.  In 
this  budget,  the  Board  specified  by 


items  and  by  estimated  costs  what 
is  desired  for  improving  the  public 
schools.  The  Board  through  com- 
mittees and  individually  has  care- 
fully studied  the  needs  for  school 
improvement.  These  are  minimum 
needs  and  do  not  include  building- 
facility,  or  capital  outlay,  needs. 
These  requests  were  made  with  the 
view  that  North  Carolinians  wished 
to  "go  forward"  in  the  program  of 
education,  and  that  this  State  would 
not  lag  in  providing  good  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  its  youth. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  people  speak 
out  for  funds  with  which  to  purchase 
these  "B"  budget  requests,  then  pub- 
lic education  will  not  advance;  nor 
will  the  boys  and  girls  of  today,  the 
future  citizens  of  tomorrow,  have 
superior  educational  advantages. 


GuWucula  With  Paw&n, 


Whatever  the  language  —  lay  or 
professional  —  interest  is  wide- 
spread and  keen  in  programs  of  edu- 
cation which  are  individually  dy- 
namic for  all  pupils.  Through  the 
years  philosophers  and  educators 
have  envisioned  for  youth  knowledge 
and  wisdom  which  would  enable 
them  to  be  individually  and  collec- 
tively effective.  Today,  more  than 
ever,  the  demand  is  for  young  people 
whose  abilities  and  skills  are  highly 
developed. 

To  achieve  this  generalized  ob- 
jective, schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  are  trying  to  improve  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  total  educational 
program.  No  phase  of  the  total  pro- 
gram is  receiving  more  attention 
than  the  curriculum.  The  Federal 
government  is  specifically  interested 
at  the  moment  through  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  in  strength- 
ening science,  mathematics,  and 
modern  foreign  languages  —  along 
with  improving  guidance,  counsel- 
ing, and  testing  services. 

At  the  State  level  many  curricu- 
lum studies  are  under  way  in  an  ef- 
fort to  find  ways  of  improving  the 
quality  of  instruction  now  being- 
offered.  The  Curriculum  Study  in 
our  own  State  is  moving  in  this  par- 
ticular direction.  From  Manteo   to 

MARCH,    NINETEEN   HUNDRED   AND    FIFTY-NINE 


Murphy  North  Carolinians  are  ask- 
ing :  What  is  the  role  of  the  public 
school?  What  is  the  status  of  the 
curriculum,?  What  improvements  do 
we  need?  How  can  we  get  the  im- 
provements which  we  need? 

Theoretically,  lay  and  profession- 
al citizens  would  likely  conclude  that 
the  curriculum  should,  to  the  degree 
possible,  be  dynamic  or  powerful  for 
every  student.  Such  thinkers  as 
Plato,  Dewey,  and  Aycock  agree  on 
this.  But  what  constitutes  a  dynamic 
curriculum  —  a  curriculum  with 
power  ?  This  is  the  point  at  which  the 
local  community  must  become  vital- 
ly concerned. 

Such  a  curriculum,  dynamic  and 
powerful  for  the  individual,  must  be 
based  on  a  status  study  of  individual 
and  community  interests  and  needs. 
Such  a  curriculum  must  be  char- 
acterized by  sufficient  flexibility  to 
insure  probable  success  from  year 
to  year  as  changes  are  recognized  in 
pupil  population  and  community 
needs.  Such  a  curriculum  should 
perhaps  make  provisions  for  accel- 
eration; and  such  a  curriculum 
should  evolve  with  full  knowledge 
that  the  teacher  and  the  supervisor 
are  major  curriculum  resources. 

A  curriculum  with  power  will 
likely  come  about  through  coopera- 


Quidastce  and. 

Every  high  school  should  have  at 
least  one  counselor  to  whom  the 
students  might  go  for  advice  and 
counsel  concerning  not  only  their 
work  in  high  school  but  also  con- 
cerning their  future  course  as  to  life 
vocations  and  their  aptitudes  and 
educational  and  personal  qualifica- 
tions for  a  particular  occupation  or 
profession. 

In  his  study  of  the  high  schools 
of  the  nation,  Dr.  James  B.  Conant 
mentioned  guidance  and  counseling 
as  one  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
high  schools  of  the  nation.  He  says 
that  "there  should  be  one  full-time 
counselor  or  guidance  officer  for 
every  250-300  pupils  in  the  high 
school." 

Believing  that  counselors  should 
be  included  in  the  State  budget  as  a 
part  of  the  public  school  system,  the 
State  Board  requested  the  sum  of 
$414,701  for  1959-60  and  $624,077 
for  1960-61  with  which  to  employ 
guidance  and  counseling  teachers. 
This  request  was  not  recommended 
by  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission. 

The  Congress  also  has  recognized 
the  need  for  guidance  by  including 
in  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  funds  with  which  to  provide 
for  additional  guidance  personnel. 

It  appears  time  for  the  State  to 
take  an  interest  in  this  important 
activity  of  the  schools  by  joining- 
hands  with  the  Federal  and  local 
governments  in  the  expansion  of 
this  aid  to  all  high  school  youth. 


tive  planning,  not  through  top-level 
edicts ;  and  such  a  curriculum  will 
likely  evolve  as  guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing  services  keep  pace  with 
the  best  that  is  known  in  these  areas. 

Much  lies  ahead  which  can  be 
done  at  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels  to  guarantee  curricula  with 
power.  Perhaps  the  basis  for  such 
a  realization  lies  in  genuine  interest 
and  enthusiasm  among  all  those  at 
the  local  level  who  honestly  want  dy- 
namic programs  of  education  for  all 
youth. 


100  School  Administrators  to   Discuss 
Techniques  for    Professional    Improvement 


Plans  are  complete  for  the  fourth 
annual  conference  on  improving  edu- 
cational administration  which  will  be 
held  at  Duke  University,  April  12-14. 
The  conference,  which  will  attract  more 
than  one  hundred  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, and  professors  of  educational 
administration,  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  Coordinated  Statewide  Study  of 
Educational  Administration,  a  project 
of  the  Kellogg  Foundation. 

Dr.  Ray  Ainsley  of  Western  Carolina 
College  and  chairman  of  the  program 
committee  has  announced  an  agenda 
which,  in  his  opinion,  "should  be  in- 
formational and   quite   stimulating." 

Chief  speaker  during  the  conference 
will  be  Dr.  Virgil  M.  Rogers,  outstand- 
ing educator  and  administrator  from 
Syracuse  University.  His  banquet  ad- 
dress will  center  around  "new  chal- 
lenges for  public  school  administra- 
tion." A  later  talk  will  stress  "develop- 
ments in  the  improvement  of  school  ad- 
ministration on  the  national  level." 

By  means  of  a  symposium  project 
activities  of  the  CSSEA  will  be  re- 
viewed ;  and  in  similar  manner  possible 
follow-up  activities  of  the  Statewide 
project  will  be  discussed.  Dr.  Roland  R. 
Morgan,  Mooresville  superintendent, 
will  moderate  the  first  symposium ; 
and  Dr.  Vester  M.  Mulholland  of  the 
State  Department  will  lead  the  second 
discussion. 

During  the  two-day  ('(inference  Dr. 
Truman  S.  Pearce,  regional  chairman 
of  the  Kellogg  Project  in  Educational 
Administration,  will  address  the  group 
on  "Developments  in  the  Improvement 
of  School  Administration  on  the  Re- 
gional Level."  Three  issues  of  current 
interest  in  North  Carolina  will  be  pre- 
sented as  follows :  State  Curriculum 
Study,  Dr.  I.  E.  Ready;  State  School 
Finance  Commission's  Report,  L.  Stacy 
Weaver ;  and  Tax  Commission's  Report, 
by  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

Co-chairmen  of  the  CSSEA,  Dr.  Al- 
lan Hurlburt  of  Duke  University  and 
Dr.  Vester  M.  Midholland  "expect  this 
conference  to  do  much  by  way  of  em- 
phasizing cooperative  efforts  now  un- 
der way  in  the  State  to  improve  edu- 
cational administration  as  well  as  to 
suggest  what  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  colleges  and 
universities,  and  professional  organiza- 
tions may  do  in  the  future  to  insure 
continued  improvement  in  pre-service 
and  in-service  preparation  programs  for 
administrators." 


Department    Issues 
Special  Days  Bulletin 

"Observance  of  Special  Days"  is  the 
title  of  a  new  publication  issued  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

This  new  104-page  bulletin  is  de- 
signed to  provide  and  cite  sources  of 
suitable  material  for  the  observance  of 
special  days  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State.  It  was  issued  in  compliance 
with  section  115-205  of  the  General 
Statutes  which  provides  that  the 
"State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  provide  suitable  material  for 
the  appropriate  observance  in  all  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State  of  all  special 
days  which  are  celebrated  from  year  to 
year." 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  publica- 
tion," according  to  the  Foreword  by 
State  Superintendent  Charles  F.  Car- 
roll, "to  give  meaning  to  the  events 
that  lay  back  of  the  days  which  are  to 
lie  observed."  The  material  for  each 
day's  observance  is  divided  into  a  his- 
tory, concepts,  activities  and  resources. 

The  material  on  North  Carolina  Day 
is  exceptionally  extensive,  including 
general  historical  information  as  well 
as  significent  dates  of  history  and  a 
cbronological  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  public  school  system.  The 
cover,  designed  by  D.  Delmas  Adams, 
formerly  with  the  Division  of  School 
Planning,  is  a  simulated  composite  of  a 
calendar  month  in  color.  Inside  the 
front  cover  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
State  flag  in  color.  On  the  inside  of  the 
book  cover  is  a  cut  showing  the  State 
bird  and  State  flower,  and  on  the  out- 
side back  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
State  seal. 

A  committee  composed  of  Cora  Paul 
Romar.  James  M.  Dunlap,  Mrs.  Faye 
T.  Coleman,  Mrs.  Ruth  L.  Woodson, 
Julia  Wetherinton,  Helen  Stuart  and 
L.  H.  Jobe  prepared  the  material  for 
publication. 

Copies  have  been  sent  to  all  superin- 
tendents in  quantity  sufficient  for  free 
distribution  to  all  schools.  Additional 
copies  are  available  from  the  Division 
of  Publications,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  at  25  cents  per  copy. 


More  Than  Half  Population 
To  Be  H.  S.  Grads  In  1980 

By  1980,  nearly  55%  of  the  popula- 
tion 15  years  and  over  are  expected 
to  be  high  school  graduates  compared 
to  (with)  35%  in  1950.  College  grad- 
uates will  number  15  million  in  1980, 
representing  10%  of  the  population  20 
years  and  over.  In  1950,  only  6%  of 
the  people  in  this  age  group  had  grad- 
uated from  college.  The  number  of 
male  college  graduates  will  total  9.2 
million  in  1980,  nearly  double  the  1960 
total.— Road  Maps  of  Industry. 


Office  Of  Education 
Issues  Safety  Guides 

The  Office  of  Education,  Division  of 
State  and  Local  School  Systems,  has 
prepared  and  distributed  nationally  two 
guides  for  local  community  and  school 
use  in  promoting  fire  safety.  The  publica- 
tions are  available  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  These  publica- 
tions, School  Fire  Safety  and  School 
Fire  Drills,  developed  in  the  School 
Housing  Section  are  in  agreement  with 
the  national  Building  Exits  Code  and 
were  reviewed  by  representatives  of  the 
National  Safety  Council  and  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association. 
These  publications  stress  the  fact  that 
"any  building  that  is  not  and  cannot 
be  made  Are  safe  should  be  abandoned." 
The  School  Fire  Safety  bulletin,  first 
published  in  1951,  outlines  certain  basic 
safety  and  protective  features  which 
are  es-sential  to  all  school  buildings. 

The  School  Fire  Drills  pamphlet 
stresses  the  importance  of  routinized 
orderly  procedures  in  getting  pupils 
out  of  the  building. 

The  School  Fire  Safely  guide  recom- 
mends "at  least  two  stairways,  remote 
from  each  other,  from  basement  or  up- 
per story  levels  to  the  ground  floor  level. 
There  should  be  one  stair  exit  lane  of 
22  inches  for  each  60  pupils  or  major 
fraction  thereof,  and  there  should  be  a 
stairway  exit  within  100  feet  of  the 
corridor  door  of  each  classroom  on 
other  than  the  ground  level  floors  .  .  . 
stairs  should  be  of  fire-resistive  con- 
struction. The  best  'fire  escape'  is  an 
enclosed  fire-resistive  stair  well." 

Copies  of  School  Fire  Safety  (price 
20  cents)  and  School  Fire  Drills  (price 
15  cents)  are  available  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  Washington  25. 
D.  C. 
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2,432  Fewer  Births  In  1958 

Births  in  North  Ciirolina  during  1958 
were  2,432  fewer  than  in  1957,  accord- 
ing to  a  release  last  month  of  public- 
health  statistics  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health. 

The  release  shows  a  total  of  111,280 
live  births  in  1958  as  compared  with 
113,712  in  1957.  Deaths  during  these 
years  were:   1957-35,269:   1958—35,967. 


Michigan    Dean   Warns 
"Top  Student"  Selection 

"Don't  go  overboard  in  agreeing  with 
the  critics  who  say  'Only  top  students 
should  go  to  college.'  "  That  warning- 
was  sounded  by  Dr.  Willard  C.  Olson, 
dean  of  education,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, at  a  conference  of  250  school  sup- 
erintendents and  board  members  Dec. 
2  at  Michigan  State  University. 

Addressing  the  joint  conference  of 
the  Michigan  School  Board  Association 
and  the  Michigan  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  Dr.  Olson  stated  that 
the  above  contention  "is  a  severe  over- 
generalization  and  inhuman." 

He  cited  research  about  students  who 
are  slow  starters,  who  mature  late,  etc., 
to  point  out  that  many  of  these  "aver- 
age" and  "below  average"  high  school 
students  do  make  fine  contributions  to 
American  society. — Michigan  Education 
Journal. 


Dr.    Shope    Succeeds 
Armstrong  At  Goldsboro 

Dr.  N.  H.  Shope,  Elizabeth  City  Sup- 
erintendent, has  been  elected  to  head 
the  Goldsboro  city  school  system.  He 
will  succeed  Ray  Armstrong  who  will 
retire  June  30. 

Dr.  Shope  is  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  graduated  from  Otterbein 
College,  Westerville,  Ohio,  in  1939.  He 
received  his  M.A.  degree  in  1948  and 
his  Ph.D.  degree  in  1955  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North   Carolina. 

From  1940  to  1953,  Dr.  Shope  held 
principalships  at  Bessemer  City,  Tar 
Heel,  Elizabethtown  and  Hartsell, 
North  Carolina.  He  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  Elizabeth  City  System 
since  1955. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Dr. 
A.  H.  Pate,  chairman  of  the  Goldsboro 
board  of  education,  said,  "The  entire 
board  felt  a  great  responsibility  for  a 
wise  choice  of  a  man  for  this  important 
and  demanding  office.  We  are  gratified 
that  Dr.  Shope,  whom  we  feel  is  emi- 
nently qualified,  has  accepted  our  invi- 
tation." 


State  Plans  for  NDEA  Titles  III,  V,  VIM 
Approved   by   U.  S.   Office   of   Education 


Titles  III  and  V  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  were  approved  by 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  I^ebruary 
10 ;  and  Title  VIII  received  its  final  ap- 
proval, February  13,  according  to  Sup- 
erintendent Charles  F.  Carroll.  Title 
III  deals  with  the  strengthening  of 
programs  in  science,  mathematics,  and 
modern  foreign  languages ;  Title  V. 
with  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing: 
and  Title  VIII,  with  area  vocational 
education  programs. 

"These  approvable  dates,"  declared 
Nile  F.  Hunt,  State  coordinator  for  the 
NDEA,  "mean  that  bona  fide  obliga- 
tions which  are  an  integral  part  of  an 
approved  local  plan  of  the  NDEA  and 
which  are  incurred  on  or  after  these 
dates  are  allowable.  Local  unit  admin- 
istrators throughout  the  State  are 
aware  of  the  implications  of  these 
dates." 

Final  State  plans  for  Title  III,  V,  and 
VIII  were  presented  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  Thursday,  February  5 ; 
and  at  this  time  all  three  plans  were 
approved.  On  the  following  day,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  these  plans  were  sent  to  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education;  and  were 
approved  within  two  days  of  their  ar- 
rival. "Such  approval,"  declared  Super- 
intendent Carroll,  "suggests  the  care 
with  which  State  Department  members 
worked  as  a  team  in  preparing 
plans  which  met  Federal  acceptance. 
Throughout  the  last  three  months," 
Carroll  continued,  "members  of  this 
team  have  been  in  frequent  touch  with 
the  Office  of  Education  for  consulta- 
tion and  advice." 

Prior  to  submitting  these  three  plans 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  earlier 
plans  were  submitted  to  superinten- 
dents at  five  regional  meetings  held  in 
Greenville,  Fayetteville.  Burlington, 
Asheville,  and  Statesville  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clarifying  provisions  of  the 
NDEA  and  for  securing  ideas  to  be  in- 
corporated in  the  several  plans  for  the 
several  titles  involving  the  public 
schools. 

Others  responsible  for  preparing  the 
State  plans  for  Titles  III,  V.  and  VIII, 
in  addition  to  Coordinator  Nile  F.  Hunt, 
are  Assistant  Superintendent  J.  E.  Mil- 
ler, Ella  Stephens  Barrett,  James  Dun- 
lap,  J.  Warren  Smith,  John  Cameron. 
Vester  M.  Mulholland,  Henry  A.  Shan- 
non, Cora  Paul  Bomar,  Frank  A. 
Toliver,  O.  D.  Douglas,  and  A.  C,  Davis, 


SENATE  COMMITTEES 

Education:  Stikeleather.  chair- 
man ;  Andrews,  vice-chairman ; 
Bell,  Crew,  Davis,  Garriss,  Ham- 
ilton, Hancock,  Jolly,  Lanier, 
Mercer,  Morgan  of  Harnett,  Peel, 
Iieavis,  Rutledge.  Thomas,  Thoni- 
ason,  Whitley,  Williamson,  and 
Winslow. 

Higher  Education:  Kesler, 
chairman  ;  Ross,  vice-chairman  : 
Blackburn,  Copeland,  Currie  of 
Moore,  Folger,  Forsyth,  Humber, 
Jordan,  Lackey,  Monroe,  and 
Rose. 


Educator  Recommends 
Tuition-Free  Jr.  Colleges 

More  community  junior  colleges  are 
needed  to  ease  the  enrollment  crisis  in 
higher  education,  contends  Dr.  Leonard 
V.  Koos,  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
authorities  on  junior  colleges. 

"Our  four-year  institutions  already 
are  bursting  at  the  seams  and  even 
larger  enrollments  are  predicted,"  Koos 
said.  "If  more  students  could  stay  at 
home  for  their  first  two  years  of  col- 
lege, the  situation  would  be  vastly  im- 
proved." 

Koos,  visiting  professor  of  education 
at  Southern  Illinois  University,  believes 
that  many  communities  could  establish 
two-year  colleges  economically  by  util- 
izing existing  high  school  buildings  and 
teachers. 

"Nearly  all  operating  funds  should 
come  from  state  sources  under  an 
equalization  system,"  he  said.  "The  lo- 
cal contribution  should  be  small  and 
the  student  should  not  be  charged  tui- 
tion." 

In  deciding  whether  to  establish  a 
community  college,  the  student  poten- 
tial —  not  the  economic  potential  — 
should  be  the  primary  consideration, 
Koos  maintains.  His  research  indicates 
that  an  enrollment  of  at  least  200  stu- 
dents is  needed  for  efficient  operation. 

Koos,  who  made  the  first  compre- 
hensive survey  of  junior  colleges  in 
1921,  has  seen  these  institutions  in- 
crease from  207  to  more  than  650.  En- 
rollment has  grown  from  16,000  to 
nearly  400.000  full-time  students  and 
600  000  part-time  students.  —  Better 
Schools, 
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Study  Guides  Subject  Of  Doctoral  Dissertation 


•'Graded  Study  Guides  for  Sixth- 
Grade  Social  Studies,"  a  doctoral  dis- 
sertation by  Annie  Lee  Jones,  has  as 
its  chief  purposes  (1)  to  develop  graded 
study  guides  for  use  in  paired  practice 
in  sixth -grade  social  studies,  and  (2) 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  this 
procedure  as  one  means  of  improving 
the  power  of  recall  and  the  ability  to 
comprehend  and  retain  subject  mat- 
ter. 

Dr.  Jones,  former  supervisor  of  in- 
struction in  Pitt  County,  now  associ- 
ated with  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina School  of  Education,  received  her 
doctorate  from  Boston  University  in 
the  summer  of  195S. 

Forty-four  study  guides  based  on 
Ginn  and  Company's  textbook,  Your 
World  and  Mine,  were  constructed. 
They  included  :  fifteen  detailed-question 
lessons  in  aided  recall ;  fourteen  out- 
line-techniques exercises  in  summariz- 
ing; and  fifteen  general-question  les- 
sons in  unaided  recall.  The  study  guides 
were  planned  for  use  in  the  regular 
social  studies  period  for  twenty-five 
teaching  days.  Children  worked  inde- 
pendently in  pairs  within  three  ability 
groups,  with  each  group  progressing  at 
a  different  rate. 

The  study  was  conducted  in  two  pub- 
lic school  systems  within  a  fifteen-mile 
radius  of  the  city  of  Boston.  Five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  pupils  were  di- 
vided into  two  groups,  with  265  in  the 
experimental  group  and  258  in  the  con- 
trol. Groups  were  equated  on  the  basis 
of  chronological  age,  mental  age,  read- 
ing achievement,  and  ability  in  oral  re- 
call. 

A  battery  of  seven  tests  was  admin- 
istered. Following  this,  reliability  was 
established  on  the  original  social  stu- 
dies test  and  on  each  of  the  four  recall 
selections,  as  tests  of  both  oral  and 
written  recall.  Teachers  evaluated  the 
procedure  in  individual  conferences  with 
the  investigator.  These  conclusions  re- 
sulted : 

1.  Both  groups  made  significant  gains 
in  oral  and  in  written  recall. 
Slightly  greater  gains  were  made 
in  each  by  the  experimental  group: 
however,  the  difference  in  gains 
was   not    statistically    significant : 

2.  The  difference  in  mean  score  on 
the  social  studies  test  resulted 
in  a  critical  ratio  of  2.58  which 
favored  the  control  group; .3.  Gains 
were  made  by  both  groups  in  read- 
ing achievement,  expressed  as 
reading  age.  All  gains  and  all  dif- 
ferences between  the  gains  of  both 


groups  in  total  reading  age,  com- 
prehension, vocabulary,  and  the 
speed  of  reading  lack  statistical 
significance ;  4.  Significant  gains 
were  made  in  social  acceptance 
among  pupils  in  both  groups ;  5.  No 
significant  change  was  found  in  the 
attitudes  of  children  toward  the 
social  studies;  6.  Pupils  in  experi- 
mental classrooms  enjoyed  the  les- 
sons and  like  working  with  a  part- 
ner. They  preferred  :  reading  ques- 
tions after  reading  the  textbook: 
answering  questions  to  one  para- 
graph at  a  time ;  and  giving  an- 
swers orally ;  and  7.  Teachers 
observed  that  pupils  generally 
liked  the  lessons  and  greatly  en- 
joyed paired  practice. 

These  materials  used  with  virtually 
complete  self-direction  on  the  part  of 
pupils  have  had  practically  the  same 
value  as  the  regular  teacher-directed 
method  of  teaching  social  studies,  it 
was  discovered.  Previous  research  fur- 
ther indicates  the  value  of  team  learn- 
ing; therefore,  additional  research  in 
this  area  seems  justifiable.  Dr.  Jones 
suggests  certain  changes  which  would 
make  future  investigations  using  graded 
study  guides  in  paired  practice  even 
more  valuable. 

Dr.  Jones  is  now  working  with  stu- 
dent teachers  at  the  University  as  they 
have  their  field  experiences  throughout 
the    State. 


Language  Arts  Consultant 
Leads    Ten    Conferences 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Row.  Peter- 
son and  Company,  Lorene  Novotny 
served  as  consultant  for  ten  regional 
conferences  throughout  the  State  dur- 
ing the  month  of  February  on  "effec- 
tive ways  of  using  Building  Better 
English,  State  adopted  texts."  In  all 
these  conferences  Miss  Novotny  em- 
phasized composition  and  creative  writ- 
ing. Conferences  included  teachers, 
supervisors,  principals,  and  superin- 
tendents. 

Meetings  were  held  in  High  Point, 
Statesville,  Cullowhee,  Gastonia,  Ply- 
mouth, Wilson,  Clinton,  Troy,  Durham, 
and  Fayetteville. 

Library  advisers  Cora  Paul  Bomar 
and  Mary  Frances  Kennon ;  A.  B. 
Combs,  and  Dr.  Vester  M.  Mulholland 
assisted  Miss  Novotny  in  these  ten  con- 
ferences. 


Prospective  Administrators 
To  Hold  CSSEA  Workshop 

Twenty-seven  prospective  administra- 
tors are  meeting  regularly  every  two 
weeks  in  Statesville  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Coordinated  Statewide 
Study  of  Educational  Administration. 
This  non-credit  workshop  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  Dr.  Ben  H.  Hor- 
ton.  Jr.,  of  Appalachian  State  Teachers 
College. 

Topics  already  considered  at  these 
four-hour  sessions  include  "Human  Re- 
lations in  School  Administration"  and 
"Organizational,  Routine  Responsibili- 
ties Belonging  to  the  Principal."  Items 
discussed  more  recently  during  the 
month  of  March  include  "Pupil  Person- 
nel, Discipline,  and  Student  Morale" 
and  "School  Law." 

Later  in  the  spring  an  administra- 
tive-supervision test  will  be  admin- 
istered to  all  participants  in  an  effort 
to  determine  their  readiness  for  admin- 
istrative responsibilities. 

Educators  throughout  the  State,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  CSSEA  ad- 
visory committee,  are  serving  as  con- 
sultants for  this  project. 

Georgia  University  To  Hold 
Reading  Conference 

An  international  conference  on  read- 
ing will  be  held  at  The  University  of 
Georgia,  July  6-10,  1959,  according  to 
a  recent  announcement  by  I.  E.  Aaron, 
Conference  Director. 

Conference  theme  is  "Basic  Skills  in 
Reading,"  with  Dr.  Emmett  A.  Betts 
and  Carolyn  M.  Welch,  of  the  Betts 
Reading  Clinic  as  principal  consultants. 
Dr.  Dora  V.  Smith,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  will 
also  appear  on  the  program. 

The  conference  is  presented  by  the 
University  of  Georgia's  College  of  Edu- 
cation and  Center  for  Continuing  Edu- 
cation in  Cooperation  with  the  Betts 
Reading  Clinic,  Haverford.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Conference  meetings  will  be  held 
in  the  Center  for  Continuing  Education 
Building.  Participants  may  live  and 
eat  in  the  Center  Building  if  they  de- 
sire. Tuition  for  the  conference  is 
$35.00,  covering  cost  of  instruction  and 
materials.  Housing  is  available  at  the 
Georgia  Center  at  $6.00,  single,  or  $8.00 
double,  per  day.  Application  forms  may 
be  obtained  from  L.  H.  Walker,  Georgia 
Center  for  Continuing  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia.  Athens,  Ga. 
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Hillman  Participates 
In  AST  Conference 


School  Year  Length  Varies  Among  Countries 


Dr.  James  E.  Hillman  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  was 
a  participant  in  the  group  discussion 
phase  of  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Association  for  Student  Teaching  held 
February  6-7  at  East  Tennessee  College, 
Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Theme  of  this  year's  conference  was : 
Quantitative  Standards  for  Implement- 
ing High  Quality  Student  Teaching. 
Dr.  Hillman  gave  the  point-of-view  for 
a  discussion  of  group  III  of  the  five 
discussion  groups.  The  topic  for  this 
group  was,  "Selection,  Recruitment, 
and  Professional  Preparation  of  Super- 
vising Teachers." 

Other  program  participants  from 
North  Carolina  were  the  following: 
Taft  B.  Botner,  Western  Carolina  Col- 
lege; Henrietta  Norris,  Johnson  C. 
Smith  University ;  Annie  K.  Hoyle, 
Western  Carolina  College ;  Ben  Horton, 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  College; 
M.  H.  Bowles,  Waynesville  Township 
Schools  (Haywood  County)  ;  Gerald 
James,  N.  C.  State  College ;  Wilmer  Jen- 
kins, Hickory  City  Schools  (State  Presi- 
dent) ;  Florence  Butler,  Winston-Salem 
Teachers  College;  Mildred  Pate,  East 
Carolina  College  ;  William  Fullmer,  Ap- 
palachian State  Teachers  College ;  R.  M. 
Ainsley,  Western  Carolina  College ;  and 
Ralph  Brimley.  East  Carolina  College. 

Business  Ed.    Teachers 
To   Hold   Conferences 

Three  area  conferences  will  be  held 
next  month  by  the  business  education 
teachers  of  the  State,  it  is  announced 
by  Jean  K.  Wood,  secretary,  N.  C. 
Council  of   Business   Education. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  simultan- 
eously on  April  25,  from  9 :30  a.m.  to 
12  :30  p.m.,  at  Appalachian  State  Teach- 
ers College,  East  Carolina  College,  and 
Woman's  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Purpose  of  the  meetings,  according 
to  Miss  Wood,  is  "to  discuss  implica- 
tions of  the  survey  (on  status  of  busi- 
ness education)  and  to  decide  upon  a 
course  of  action  to  implement  its  recom- 
mendations." Dr.  I.  E.  Ready,  Director 
of  Curricular  Study  for  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  has  suggested  that 
the  survey  be  used  as  a  pilot  study. 

All  business  education  teachers  and 
superintendents  have  been  invited  to 
attend  the  conference  of  their  choice. 
There  are  approximately  800  such 
teachers  employed  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  State. 
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The  length  of  the  school  year  in  the 
United  States  is  much  less  than  that 
in  effect  in  many  other  countries  of  the 
world.  In  most  states,  the  schools  are 
operated  for  a  school  year  consisting 
of  36  five-day  weeks  or  180  days.  But  in 
foreign  lands,  the  length  of  year  varies 
as  follows: 

England.  The  school  year  consists  of 
three  terms  which  are  separated  by  the 
main  holiday  periods  —  Christmas. 
Easter,  and  Summer.  The  summer  va- 
cation begins  at  the  end  of  July  and 
averages  five  to  six  weeks  in  length. 
There  are  also  some  short  breaks  called 
half-term  holidays  (one  to  five  days) 
which  the  teachers  find  to  be  objection- 
able. 

Sweden.  The  majority  of  school  dis- 
tricts have  a  school  year  of  39  weeks 
with  school  six  days  each  week.  This 
means  a  school  year  of  234  days. 

Germany.  Generally,  the  school  year 
begins  in  the  spring  (after  Easter). 
Vacations  :  a  summer  vacation  of  about 
eight  weeks  in  city  schools;  in  rural 
areas  a  summer  vacation  of  six  weeks 
with  an  additional  vacation  of  two  or 
three  weeks  during  harvest  time;  the 
Christmas  vacation  of  two  weeks;  and 
the  Easter  vacation  of  eight  days. 
Schools  are  in  session  six  days  each 
week  which  means  that  there  are  about 
240  school  days  in  each  year. 

France.  The  school  year  begins  Octo- 
ber 1,  and  ends  about  July  14.  Vaca- 
tions: at  the  first  of  November — three 
days ;  Christmas — 10  or  11  days ;  Easter 
— two  weeks ;  other  holidays  totaling 
six  days.  Schools  are  in  session  six 
days  each  week  (with  Thursday  after- 
noon free).  Number  of  school  days  in 
each  year — about  210  to  215. 

Russia.  "The  USSR  concentrates 
within  a  10-year  course  about  the  same 
number  of  hours  of  instruction  as  are 
spread  over  12  years  in  the  United 
States."  (In  Russia— 2,192  days  in  10 
years  ;  in  the  United  States — 2,142  days 
in  12  years).  Schools  are  in  session 
six  days  each  week  or  a  total  of  210- 
231  days  each  year.  Out  of  school  time 
is  not  free  time.  Extra-curricular  and 
work  activities  are  planned  for  after 
school  hours  and  the  vacation  time  from 
schools. 

Italy.  The  schools  must  be  open  ten 
months  from  September  1  to  June  30. 
The  actual  number  of  days  that  school 
is  in  session  varies  from  180  to  216 
days. 

India.  The  school  year  begins  in  June 
after  a  vacation  of  four  weeks  in  May— 

Norm  ^ar 


which  is  the  hottest  period  of  the  year. 
There  is  an  additional  vacation  of  two 
weeks  at  the  harvest  time.  No  school 
has  more  than  six  weeks  vacation  and 
there  are  220  working  school  days  in 
the  year. 

Burma.  The  schools  are  in  scNsion 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  March. 

Japan.  The  school  year  begins  April 
1  and  closes  in  March.  Three  vacations 
occur  during  the  calendar  year ;  the 
summer  vacation  of  five  weeks,  from 
July  24  to  September  1 ;  a  winter  vaca- 
tion of  two  weeks  ;  and  the  spring  vaca- 
tion which  comes  after  the  close  of 
school  in  March. 

New  Zealand.  The  school  year  is  or- 
ganized on  a  three-semester  plan  :  First 
Semester — about  February  6  to  May  5 ; 
second  semester — about  May  21  to  Au- 
gust 24 ;  third  semester — about  Septem- 
ber 8  to  December  16.  A  summer  vaca- 
tion of  seven  weeks  extends  from  the 
middle  of  December  to  the  second  week 
in  February. 

Special  Events  Scheduled 
For  UNC  Summer  Session 

Ten  special  events  will  feature  the 
summer  school  sessions  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  June  4-July 
15  and  July  15-August  22.  In  addition, 
regular  courses  will  be  offered  in  seven 
schools  and  thirty-one  different  fields. 

Among  the  conferences,  workshops, 
and  institutes  scheduled  for  the  coming 
summer  are  the  following: 

#  School  Week,  June  9-11 

»  Summer  Institute  for  High  School 
Teachers  of  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics. July  8-July  17 

«  Workshop  for  Supervisors  of  Stu- 
dent Teaching,  June  4-July  14 

0  Workshop  in  Driver  Education. 
June  4-15;  June  15-26;  June  29- 
July  10 

»  In-School  Television  Workshop, 
August  3-21 

#  Junior  College  Work  Conference. 
June  15-16 

0  Seminar  for  College  and  Univer- 
sity Teachers  of  Sociology,  July 
19-August  1 

0  Clinic  for  Piano  Teachers  and 
Students — June  29-July  2 

#  Social  Work  Institute.  July  13- 
17;    July    20-24 

For  further  information  about  the 
1959  summer  school  program  write  Dr. 
Arnold    King.    123    Pea  body    Building. 
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U.  S.   Education   Commissioner   Derthick 
Urges  Longer  School  Sessions 


A  longer  school  day,  extension  of  the 
school  year,  and  more  homework  are 
among  "seven  musts  for  better  schools" 
advocated  by  Dr.  Lawrence  G.  Derthick. 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  the 
January  issue  of  Parents'  Magazine, 
published  recently. 

Children  need  more  time  in  school. 
Dr.  Derthick  suggests,  because  there 
is  so  much  more  to  learn  in  many  fields 
than  there  was  25  years  ago.  His  rec- 
ommedation  of  more  homework  is  based 
on  a  survey  of  more  than  1,000  high 
school  principals,  most  of  whom  felt  the 
need  for  more  hard  work  on  the  part 
of  students. 

To  strengthen  the  education  of  Amer- 
ican children  and  thus  build  a  stronger 
country,  Dr.  Derthick  also  urges  the 
following  measures : 

(1)  Scholarship  funds  for  worthy 
students  to  be  set  up  by  community 
organizations  to  implement  the  inade- 
quate financial  aid  now  available. 

(2)  Consolidation  of  one-teacher  ele- 
mentary schools  and  small  high  schools 
with  inadequate  curricula.  More  than 
G00.000  children  are  receiving  a  sub- 
standard elementary  school  education 
in  35,000  one-teacher  schools,  and  many 
high  schools  are  too  small  to  offer 
mathematics,  chemistry,  and  physics 
courses,  essential  ingredients  of  our  na- 
tional security,   Dr.  Derthick  reports. 

(3)  More  aptitude  and  counseling 
services.  Pending  necessary  consolida- 
tions, adjacent  school  districts  in  poorer 
areas  jointly  can  employ  qualified  stu- 
dent counselors. 

(4)  More  funds  for  education  to  al- 
leviate the  classroom  and  teacher  short- 
age. Normal  accommodations  were  lack- 
ing for  two  million  of  the  32.9  million 
children  in  public  schools  in  1957.  In 
addition  to  the  shortage  of  132.000 
qualified  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers,  many  qualified  teachers 
are  quitting  their  poorly-paid  posts  for 
better-salaried  jobs  in  industry.  "Split 
shifts"  and  "short  shifts,"  resulting 
from  overcrowded  classrooms,  curb 
learning  and  in  these  critical  times  are 
"handmaidens  to  national  disaster."  he 
warns. 

Dr.  Derthick  states  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  and  large  still  do  not 
take  seriously  the  fact  that  "education 
is  the  master  weapon  in  the  cold  war." 
adding : 

"We  may  simply  have  to  knuckle 
down  and  do  with  fewer  luxuries  to 
strengthen  our  system  of  education.  The 


preservation  and  strengthening  of  our 
freedom — and  of  the  educational  system 
in  which  freedom  flourishes — is  a  bar- 
gain at  any  price." 

A.  &  H.  Department  Issues 
Civil  War  Period  Booklet 

A  booklet  containing  "Pictures  of  the 
Civil  War  Period  in  North  Carolina" 
was  issued  in  early  January  by  the  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History. 

In  addition  to  the  pictures,  the  bulle- 
tin includes  a  map  of  the  State  showing 
principal  military  engagements  of  the 
war  which  took  place  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  bulletin  is  designed  so  that 
students  may  cut  out  the  pictures  for 
use  in  scrapbooks.  It  was  prepared  by 
D.  L.  Corbitt,  Head.  Division  of  Publi- 
cations. 

Copies  are  available  from  the  Divis- 
ion of  Publication,  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  Raleigh,  at  25 
cents  each. 


HOUSE  EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

Hargett,  Chairman ;  Burgess, 
Kiser  and  Tarborough,  vice- 
men  ;  Ansell,  Arledge,  Bell,  Black, 
Blue,  Braswell,  Britt  of  Bladen, 
Britt  of  Robeson,  Brock,  Bryant, 
Burrow,  Courtney,  Cover.  Davis 
of  Lenoir.  Delamar,  Dill,  Dough- 
ton,  Drummond,  Etheridge, 
Greenwood,  Hawfield,  Henley, 
Herbert,  High,  Hill  of  Durham, 
Horton.  Jackson,  Johnson,  Jones 
of  Pitt,  Kennedy,  Lackey,  Lloyd, 
Long,  Newman,  Patterson,  Pow- 
ell, Raby,  Rodenbough,  Satter- 
field,  Story,  Thomas,  Valentine, 
Venters,  Whitmire,  Williamson, 
Wilson,  Yates. 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Hill  of  Durham,  chairman ; 
Dough  ton  and  Rodenbough,  vice- 
chairmen  ;  Belk,  Burrow,  Davis 
of  Lenoir,  Dolley.  Drummond, 
Greenwood,  Hargett,  Harris  of 
Wake,  Hawfield,  Horton,  Hostet- 
ler,  Isaac.  Johnson,  Kennedy, 
Kiser,  McLaughlin,  Reid.  Serm- 
ons, Taylor,  Turner,  Umstead, 
Uzzell,  Watkins,  Whitley,  Whit- 
mire, Wilson,  Tarborough. 


Near    Blind    May    Get 
Large   Print    Books 

Children  with  a  visual  acuity  of 
20/200  or  less  who  are  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  are  eligible  to  receive 
Braile  or  large  type  textbooks  and  other 
prescribed  materials  in  accordance 
with  an  act  of  Congress. 

School  superintendents  were  advised 
of  this  fact  recently  by  State  Superin- 
tendent Charles  F.  Carroll.  Under  the 
federal  law  the  State  Superintendent 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
distributing  these  materials  to  the 
eligible  children  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools.  However,  State  Superintendent 
Carroll  has  made  arrangements  with 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh, 
to  serve  as  the  distributing  agency. 
Children  should  be  registered  with  Eg- 
bert N.  Peeler,  Superintendent,  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  on  or  before 
February  15  of  each  year  by  the  local 
superintendent. 

Department  Employs 
Consulting  Psychologist 

A  consulting  psychologist  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  State  Superinten- 
dent Charles  F.  Carroll  recently  an- 
nounced. 

Allen  R.  Cohen  of  Miami,  Florida,  re- 
ported for  duty  March  1  as  consulting 
psychologist  with  the  Division  of  Spe- 
cial Education.  He  replaces  Dr.  John 
W.  Magill,  who  recently  resigned  to  ac- 
cept a  position  with  the  State  Board 
of  Health. 

Mr.  Cohen  has  a  B.A.  and  M.S.  in 
Clinical  Psychology  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami,  1949  and  1950.  He  has 
completed  a  year  of  work  toward  a 
doctorate  in  psychology  with  a  minor  in 
special  education  at  Peabody  College. 

Experience  of  Mr.  Cohen  consists  of 
the  following :  one  year  as  Psychologist 
and  Assistant  Director  of  Cerebral 
Palsy  Center,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  two  years 
as  Supervisor  of  Interns,  Lynchburg 
Training  School,  Lynchburg,  Va. ;  one 
year  as  Psychological  Examiner,  State 
Department  of  Special  Education, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  which  involved  co- 
ordination of  a  special  education  pro- 
gram in  the  public  schools  throughout 
central  Tennessee ;  and  three  and  a 
half  years  as  Psychologist  for  Green- 
ville County  Schools,  with  work  close- 
ly tied  in  with  special  education.  Since 
April  1,  1958,  he  has  served  as  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Retarded  Chil- 
dren's Society  of  Dade  County,  Florida. 
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Idol  To  Retire  June  30 
Pearce  Named  Successor 

E.  D.  Idol,  superintendent  of  Guilford 
County  public  schools,  will  retire  June 
30,  according  to  a  recent  announce- 
ment by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  Board  also  announced  the  elec- 
tion of  E.  P.  Pearce,  Jr.  to  succeed  Idol. 
Pearce  has  been  assistant  superinten- 
dent of  the  Guilford  County  school 
system  since  1955. 

At  his  retirement  Idol  will  have  com- 
pleted 40  years  work  in  the  education 
held,  the  past  14  years  as  Guilford's 
superintendent.  In  1919  he  became 
principal  of  the  Pleasant  Garden  high 
school  where  he  now  makes  his  home. 
From  1924  to  1935  he  was  superinten- 
dent of  the  Oak  Ridge  Military  Insti- 
tute. He  then  returned  to  Pleasant 
Garden  until  his  appointment  to  the 
county  superintendent's  post  in  1945. 

Pearce,  a  native  of  Hamlet,  has  been 
with  the  Guilford  County  school  sys- 
tem since  1949.  Prior  to  that  date  he 
was  principal  of  the  Sanford  High 
School.  He  has  also  taught  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  in  Cabarrus 
County,  and  in  Durham. 

He  holds  a  B.S.  degree  from  Wake 
Forest  and  a  Masters  degree  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Language    Bibliography 
Included  In  Newsletter 

Included  in  the  January  Newsletter 
from  the  library  consultants  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
is  a  special  three-page  section  entitled. 
"Foreign  Languages  in  Elementary 
Schools:  A  Bibliography."  This  listing 
of  reference  materials  was  prepared  for 
the  Department  by  Mrs.  Tora  Ladu. 
Needham  Broughton  High  School  in  Ra- 
leigh ;  and  is  currently  available  in 
schools  throughout  the  State. 

This  bibliography  for  foreign  lan- 
guages in  the  elementary  schools  is  di- 
vided into  four  sections :  general  ref- 
erences ;  teachers'  guides  and  resource 
materials  for  French,  German,  and 
Spanish;  recordings;  and  periodicals. 

"In  view  of  the  growing  interest  in 
modern  foreign  languages  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades,  it  is  hoped,"  states  Cora 
Paul  Bomar,  library  consultant,  "thai 
school  personnel  throughout  the  Stale 
will  become  familiar  with  the  materials 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Ladu — as  a  basis  for 
strengthening  through  expansion  or  im- 
provement modern  foreign  languages  in 
the  elementary  grades." 


Conant's  21   Recommendations 

1.  The  Counseling  System — There  should  be  one  full-time  counselor  or 
guidance  officer  for  every  250-300  pupils  in  the  high  school. 

2.  Individualized  Programs — It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  school  that 
every  student  have  an  individualized  program ;  there  would  be  no  classi- 
fication such   as  college-preparatory,  vocational,   or  commercial. 

3.  Required  Programs  for  All — 4  years  of  English,  3-4  of  social  studies, 
1  of  math,  and  1  of  science,  plus  a  "significant  sequence"  of  electives. 

4.  Ability  Grouping — Students  should  be  grouped  according  to  ability  sub- 
ject by  subject. 

5.  A  Supplement  to  a  High  School  Diploma — Each  student  should  be  given 
a  durable  record  of  the  courses  studied  in  four  years  and  grades  obtained. 

(i.  English  Composition — The  time  devoted  to  English  composition  during 
the  four  years  should  be  half  the  total  time  given  to  the  study  of 
English ;  a  school-wide  composition  test  should  be  given  in  every  grade. 

7.  Diversified  Programs  for  the  Development  of  Marketable  Skills — Half  a 
day  is  required  for  11th  and  12th  grades  for  vocational  work 

8.  Special  Considerations  for  the  Slow  Reader — Ninth-graders  who  read  at 
a  level  of  6th  grade  or  below  should  have  special  attention  by  special 
teachers. 

9.  Programs  of  the  Academically  Talented — School  policy  should  be  adopted 
in  regard  to  elective  programs  for  academically  talented  as  a  guide 
to  counselors. 

10.  Highly  Gifted  Pupils — Identification  of  this  group,  about  3  per  cent 
nationally  of  the  student  population,  should  start  in  7th  or  8th  grade. 

11.  The  Academic  Inventory — Annual  academic  inventories,  summarizing 
the  programs  of  the  academically  talented,  without  giving  names,  should 
be  supplied  school  boards. 

12.  Organization  of  the  School  Day — There  should  be  at  least  six  periods 
in  addition  to  the  required  physical  education  and  driver  education. 

13.  Prerequisites  for  Advanced  Academic  Courses — -Standards  in  advanced 
courses  should  be  such  that  those  who  enroll  in  each  successive  course 
of  a  sequence  have  demonstrated  the  ability  to  handle  that  course. 

14.  Students  Should  Not  be  Given  a  Rank  in  Class  According  to  Their 
Grades  in  All  Subjects — Desire  to  rank  high  has  led  bright  students  to 
elect  easy  courses  in  order  to  get  high  grades.  Ranking  should  not  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  grades  obtained  in  all  subjects. 

15.  Academic  Honors  List — At  the  end  of  each  marking  period  a  list  should 
be  published  of  students  who  had  elected  courses  recommended  for  the 
academically  talented  and  had  made  an  average  grade  of  "B." 

10.  Developmental  Reading  Program — A  school  should  have  equipment  for  a 
developmental   reading  program. 

17.  Summer  School — The  school  board  should  operate  a  tuition-free  summer 
school,  both  for  repeaters  and  for  the  ambitious. 

18.  Foreign  Languages — Guidance  officers  should  urge  the  completion  of  a 
four-year  sequence  of  one  foreign  language  if  the  student  demonstrates 
ability  in  handling  foreign  languages. 

19.  Science  Courses — All  students  should  obtain  some  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  science  and  the  scientific  approach,  given  in  a  course  divided 
into  three  sections  grouped  by  ability. 

20.  Homerooms — For  the  purpose  of  developing  an  understanding  between 
students  of  different  levels  of  academic  ability  and  vocational  goals, 
homerooms  should  be  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  signifi- 
cant social  units  in  the  school. 

21.  Twelfth-Grade  Social  Studies — This  course  should  develop  not  only  an 
understanding  of  the  American  form  of  government  and  of  the  economic 
basis  of  our  free  society,  but  also  mutual  respect  and  understanding 
between  different  types  of  students. 

THE  AMERICAN  HIGH  SCHOOL  TODAY,  A  First  Report  to  Interested 
Citizens-  by  .Tames  B.  Conant  (140  pages.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 
*1.00) 
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Cameron  Resigns  To  Take  Washington  Post     D°es  Rehabilitation  Pay? 


Resignation  of  John  L.  Cameron,  Di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  School  Plan- 
ning, State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, was  announced  early  last 
month  by  State  Superintendent  Charles 
F.  Carroll. 

Cameron  has  accepted  a  position  with 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  in  Wash- 
ington as  Chief  of  the  School  Housing 
Section,  Division  of  State  and  Local 
School  Systems.  He  reported  for  duty 
the  25th  of  this  month. 

A  native  of  Lee  County,  Cameron 
holds  an  A.B.  degree  from  Elon  College 
and  an  M.A.  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina.  Following  his 
graduation  from  Elon,  he  taught  and 
coached  athletics  at  Jonesboro  High 
School.  Later  he  was  athletic  director 
and  coach  at  Louisburg  College,  teacher 
and  coach  at  East  Carolina  College,  and 
teaching  fellow  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Cameron  joined  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  in  1947  as 
advisor  in  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion following  four  years  service  in  the 
Navy.  In  1949  he  was  appointed  Di- 
rector of  the  newly  formed  Division  of 
Surveys  in  the  administration  of  a 
$50,000,000  program  of  school  construc- 
tion. A  year  later,  he  was  named  Di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  School  Plan- 
ning, formed  by  the  merger  of  the 
Division  of  Surveys  and  the  Division 
of  Schoolhouse  Planning. 

In  addition  to  administering  State 
aid  for  school  construction,  Cameron 
had  the  responsibility  for  conducting 
surveys  of  school  organization  and 
building,  planning  new  public  school 
buildings,  and  administering  federal  as- 
sistance to  local  school  units  having 
enrollments  due  to  federal  activities. 
During  Cameron's  tenure,  school  con- 
solidations have  been  effected  in  many 
areas  of  the  State,  and  over  $350  mil- 
lion in  State,  federal,  and  local  funds 
have  been  expended  on  new  school  con- 
struction. 

In  commenting  on  Cameron's  resig- 
nation. State  Superintendent  Carroll 
stated  that  his  service  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  to  the  Stale  had  been  out- 
standing. "The  quality  of  bis  work  has 
earned  national  recognition,"  Supt. 
Carroll  stated.  "We  regret  to  lose  him  : 
but  we  commend  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  on  his  selection  to  head  its 
School  House   Section." 

In  a  recent  letter  to  superintendents 
and  architects.  Cameron  said,  "My  as- 
sociation with  the  superintendent's, 
school  board  members,  and  architects  of 


North  Carolina  during  the  past  several 
years  has  been  very  beneficial  to  me. 
I  shall  always  look  on  my  work  with 
you  in  connection  with  the  school  plan- 
ning and  building  program  with  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure." 

Five    Tar    Heel    Boys 
Achieve  Science  Honors 

Five  North  Carolina  boys  achieved 
Honors  in  the  18th  Annual  Science 
Talent  Search,  recently  completed  by 
Science  Clubs  of  America. 

The  five  Tar  Heels  were:  Robert 
David  Nulter,  Chapel  Hill  High  School : 
Andrew  Daylon  Rogers,  Jr.,  and  David 
Wood  Swain,  Needham  Broughton  High 
School  (Raleigh),  Michael  Douglas 
Feezor,  Boyden  High  School  (Salis- 
bury), and  William  Owen  Wallace. 
R.  J.  Reynolds  High  School  (Winston- 
Salem). 

Achieving  Honors  is  an  evidence  of 
science  ability  and  interest  which  may 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  colleges 
and  universities  in  admissions  and 
granting  of  scholarships.  All  those 
awarded  Honors  are  considered  as  out- 
standing in  their  abilities. 

Science  Talent  Search  is  conducted 
annually  by  Science  Clubs  of  America 
for  the  Westinghouse  Science  Scholar- 
ships and  Awards.  From  this  year's 
427  honor  awards,  40  were  chosen  as 
winners  of  a  Washington  trip  to  com- 
pete for  highest  awards.  The  remain- 
ing 387  are  placed  in  the  Honors  group. 


Last  year,  1957-58,  a  total  of  3,537 
persons  were  returned  to  useful  em- 
ployment in  North  Carolina  through 
the  services  rendered  by  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation.  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  report  of  the  Division's 
activities. 

Cost  of  the  Rehabilitation  program 
lor  the  year  was  $1,769,844.  an  average 
of  $500.38  per  person  rehabilitated. 

Before  rehabilitation,  the  report 
shows,  69  per  cent  of  these  3,537  per- 
sons were  unemployed,  18  per  cent  were 
housewives  and  farmers,  and  only  13 
per  cent  were  wage  earners  with  an 
average  weekly  wage  of  $4.00. 

After  rehabilitation,  (53  per  cent  were 
wage  earners  and  37  per  cent  were 
farmers  and  housewives.  Average  week- 
ly wage  was  $38. 

A  breakdown  on  these  3,537  persons 
as  to  earnings  "at  acceptance"  and  "at 
closure"  of  rehabilitation 


at  acceptance  at  closure 
No.  earning  $100  or 

more  weekly  0  16 

No.  earning  from  $50 

to  $99  weekly  22  465 

No.  earning  from  $10 

to  $49  weekly  373         1,637 

No.  earning  under 

$10  weekly  53  13 

Farmers  164  303 

Housewives  and  family 

workers  491  99S 

Unemployed  2,434  0 


3,537        3,537 


State's  Teachers  Receive  Average  of  $3,613.47 
Principals  $5,663.80;  Supervisors  $4,677.76 


The  32,129  teachers  allotted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  1957-58 
were  paid  an  average  annual  salary 
of  $3,613.47,  according  to  the  audit  re- 
port of  the  State  Nine  Months  School 
Fund. 

Principals  totaling  1.730  were  paid 
an  average  of  $5,663.80  and  232  super- 
visors. $4,677.76. 

These  salaries  which  totaled  $126.- 
980,841.49  were  State  funds.  The  number 
of  personnel  do  not  include  persons 
paid  entirely  from  other  funds,  nor  do 
the  salaries  include  any  supplements 
paid  from  local  funds. 

Average  paid  all  instructional  per- 
sonnel paid  wholly  from  State  funds 
was    $3,724.76. 


Future  Homemakers 
To  Meet  In  Raleigh 

North  Carolina  Future  Homemakers 
Association  will  meet  in  Raleigh  on 
April  4  at  Memorial  Auditorium,  it  is 
announced  by  Mrs.  Faye  T.  Coleman. 
State  FHA  adviser. 

About  3,000  FHA'ers  and  their  ad- 
visers are  expected  to  be  present  at 
this  Convention,  Mrs.  Coleman  stated. 
Featured  speaker  will  be  Colonel  Loren 
T.  Jenks,  Post  Chaplain,  Fort  Jackson, 
S.  C.  A  pageant,  "The  Wide,  Wide 
Heart,"  will  be  another  feature  of  the 
day's  program. 
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State  College  Now  Giving 
Solid  Geometry  By  TV 

A  course  in  solid  geometry  is  now 
provided  over  WUNC-TV,  Channel  4, 
from  North  Carolina  State  College. 

The  course  which  began  February  3  is 
given  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  from 
4:30  to  5:30  p.m.  by  Henry  C.  Cooke, 
Professor  in  the  Mathematics  Depart- 
ment. The  course  is  especially  designed 
to  fulfill  the  college  entrance  require- 
ments in  solid  geometry.  Tuition  fee  is 
|20.  A  final  examination  will  be  given 
on  May  23,  1959  at  the  College. 

Low-Cost  Education  Course 
Offered  On  NEA  Seminar 

A  behind-the-scene  look  at  American 
and  U.  N.  politics  for  $308— and  college 
credit,  too,  is  available  to  U.  S.  teach- 
ers for  the  fourth  time  as  the  NEA 
Travel  Division  announced  recently  its 
six-week  Washington-United  Nations 
seminar. 

Tours  of  government  and  diplomatic 
facilities,  lectures  by  men  who  make 
the  news,  and  fun  and  relaxation  make 
up  this  two-part  vacation-trip  work- 
shop in  practical  American  politics  and 
history. 

Teachers  may  get  further  informa- 
tion from  the  NEA  Travel  Division, 
1201  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 

Administrative  Workshop 
Sponsored  by  Charlotte 

For  the  third  successive  year  the 
city  of  Charlotte  has  sponsored  a  work- 
shop for  would-be  administrators.  At 
present,  according  to  Assistant  Super- 
intendent Dr.  John  Otts,  sixteen  pro- 
spective principals  are  attending  semi- 
monthly sessions  of  the  workshop, 
which  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Coordi- 
nated Statewide  Study  of  Educational 
Administration,  one  of  the  national 
projects  of  the  Kellogg  Foundation. 

Meetings  to  be  held  after  the  month 
of  March  have  been  scheduled  for  April 
8  and  22,  and  May  6. 

Early  in  the  year  the  National  Teach- 
er Examination  and  the  Administra- 
tion and  Supervision  Test  were  given 
to  all  participants.  Comparable  forms 
will  be  administered  later  as  a  partial 
basis  for  determining  which  of  the  par- 
ticipants are  most  nearly  ready  to  as- 
sume administrative  responsibilties. 

College  and  State  Department  per- 
sonnel have  been  used  as  consultants  in 
this  workshop. 


Murphy  To  Retire  As  Pender  School  Head 


After  fifty-three  years  as  superinten- 
dent of  schools  in  Pender  County,  T.  T. 
Murphy  has  announced  his  intention  to 
retire  as  of  June  30.  "Though  I  plan 
to  relinquish  my  official  responsibilities 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  I  plan, 
nevertheless,  to  continue  my  interest  in 
improving  the  schools  of  Pender  County 
and  North  Carolina  as  long  as  I  live," 
declared  Murphy. 

As  Superintendent  Murphy  looked  in- 
to the  future  he  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity for  more  lay  interest  and  activity 
in  behalf  of  better  schools.  "This  is  ab- 
solutely essential  if  funds  are  to  be- 
come available  for  adetpiate  teaching 
personnel  and  adequate  facilities.  Every 
citizen  of  every  community  should  un- 
derstand what  the  schools  are  trying 
to  do ;  and,  in  turn,  should  do  his  ut- 
most to  see  to  it  that  his  community 
has  the  best  schools  possible.  I  like 
the  idea  of  citizens  committees,  and 
would  like  to  see  every  community  in 
the  State  have  such  an  organization. 

When  asked  to  comment  on  the  great- 
est improvement  in  education  in  North 
Carolina  dui'ing  the  past  fifty  years 
Superintendent  Murphy  unhesitatingly 
said  he  thought  consolidation  has  done 
more  to  improve  the  over-all  quality 
of  education  than  anything  else. 
"There's  still  need  for  much  more  con- 
solidation, in  my  opinion,  if  all  young 
people  in  the  State  are  to  have  maxi- 
mum opportunity  to  become  first-rate 
citizens." 

Murphy,  who  is  recognized  in  Pender 
County  and  throughout  the  State  as  a 
witty,  personable,  and  efficient  individ- 
ual, was  born  October  29,  1882,  the  son 
of  Robert  Henry  Murphy  and  Eliza 
Priscilla  Bannerman.  He  is  married  to 
Mabel  Logne  Murphy,  and  there  are 
two  daughters  in  this  family,  both  of 
whom  are  teaching  in  North  Carolina. 
Julia  Herndon  Murphy  is  teaching  in 
Morehead  City,  and  Nancy  Murphy  is 
working  in  the  area  of  special  educa- 
tion in  Murphy.  Superintendent  Mur- 
phy's only  son  was  killed  in  World  War 
II. 

Superintendent  Murphy's  early  edu- 
cation included  preparation  in  a  one- 
teacher  school  at,  Murphy's  Crossroads  ; 
several  years'  schooling  at  Hope  Mills : 
one  year  at  Coharie  School,  a  private  in- 
stitution operated  by  Mrs.  Bettie 
Wright,  mother  of  Robert  H.  Wright ; 
and  two  years  at  Oak  Ridge  Institute. 


After  teaching  for  one  year  in  Pender 
County  in  a  one-teacher  school,  Mur- 
phy was  elected  as  county  superinten- 
dent and  served  in  this  capacity  for 
three  years  before  he  took  time  out  to 
attend  college.  In  1900  Murphy  entered 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  as  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1910,  but  he 
was  able  to  complete  only  two  years. 
Following  this,  he  served  as  principal 
at  Bahama  in  Durham  County  for  a 
short  term  before  returning  to  Pender 
County,  where  he  has  been  ever  since. 

In  recalling  his  experiences  over  the 
years,  Superintendent  Murphy  says 
that  nothing  in  the  realm  of  physical 
progress  has  changed  more  than  the 
attitudes  of  people.  "Some  of  these 
changes  are  disquieting,  for  many  peo- 
ple expect  someone  else  to  do  the  think- 
ing and  the  hard  work  that  are  neces- 
sary for  progress.  Other  changes  in 
attitudes  are  encouraging;  for  many 
citizens  are  definitely  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  understand  each  other  and, 
in  turn,  provide  quality  education  for 
all  youth." 

Murphy  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  serving  as  Clerk 
of  the  Session  for  many  years.  He  has 
also  been  secretary  of  King  Solomon's 
Lodge,  138,  for  a  number  of  years.  "As 
I  retire,"  Murphy  stated,  "I  hope  still 
to  continue  my  interest  in  everything 
that  will  make  for  progress  in  my  com- 
munity. Mrs.  Murphy  and  I  have  de- 
veloped the  capacity  to  enjoy  our 
friends ;  and  this  we  shall  have  more 
time  to  do  after  I  am  no  longer  respon- 
sible for  books,  budgets,  buildings,  and 


Superintendent  Tate  Thurman  Mur- 
phy has  served  the  people  of  Pender 
County  long  and  well.  Perhaps  no  edu- 
cator in  the  United  States  has  teen  a 
superintendent  for  more  years.  Mur- 
phy's length  of  service  has  been  paral- 
leled by  a  conscientious  effort  to  briny 
quality  education  to  his  people.  This 
he  has  done  to  a  marked  degree,  and 
the  people  of  Pender  as  toell  as  others 
throughout  the  State  salute  thin  edu- 
cational veteran  for  his  convictions,  his 
untiring  efforts,  and  his  many  suc- 
cesses. The  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  as  well  as  Superinten- 
dent Murphy's  friends  throughout  the 
State,  congratulate  hint  at  this  signifi- 
cant moment  in  Ms  life.  Best  wishes  for 
many  more  happy  gears  of  genial  and 
sincere  service  to  the  community  you 
have  already  scrred  so   \cell. 
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Four  Language  Institutes  Established 
Under  Authority  Title  VI,   NDEA 


Language  Institutes  will  be  estab- 
lished this  summer  at  the  University 
of  Colorado,  the  University  of  Maine, 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Louisi- 
ana State  University  with  funds  pro- 
vided under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation Lawrence  G.  Derthick  announced 
recently. 

Language  Institutes  are  authorized 
under  Title  VI  of  the  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  teaching  skills  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teach- 
ers of  modern  foreign  languages. 

Federal  funds  for  the  language  insti- 
tutes include  provision  for  stipends  of 
$75  per  week  for  each  public  school 
teacher  in  attendance  and  $15  a  week 
for  each  of  his  dependents.  All  sessions 
will  be  free  to  the  participants. 

The  summer  language  institute  at  the 
University  of  Maine,  Orono,  will  run 
from  July  6  to  August  21  and  will  pro- 
vide instruction  to  100  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  in  French. 
German,  and  Spanish. 

French,  German,  Spanish  and  Rus- 
sian will  be  taught  to  100  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  at  an 
eight-week  summer  institute  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
This  Institute  will  run  from  June  22 
to  August  14. 

The  summer  institute  at  Louisiana 
State  University,  University  Sta.,  Ba- 
ton Rouge,  to  open  June  14  and  close 
August  8,  will  provide  instruction  for 
40  teachers  in  French  and  for  40  teach- 
ers in  Spanish. 

Commissioner  Derthick  pointed  out 
that  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  interested  in  enrolling  in  the 
institutes  should  apply  directly  to  the 
universities. 


Columbia  Announces 
Summer  Session 

Columbia  University's  1959  Summer 
Session  will  be  held  July  6-August  14, 
according  to  a  recent  announcement. 
Other  summer  courses  are  announced 
for  certain  stated  periods.  Teachers 
College  courses  will  be  given  June  1-26 
and  August  17-September  4. 

For  Summer  Session  Bulletin,  write 
The  Summer  Session  Office,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 


U.    S.    Office    Grants 
$25,000  For  Library  Study 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  has 
announced  a  grant  of  $25,000  to  the 
Graduate  School  of  Library  Service  of 
Rutgers  University,  under  the  Coopera- 
tive Research  Program.  The  investiga- 
tion to  be  conducted  has  the  title,  "Ef- 
fectiveness of  Centralized  Library  Serv- 
ice in  Elementary  Schools." 

This  is  a  pilot  project,  designed  in  the 
initial  stage  to  determine  whether  the 
contribution  of  the  library  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  can  be  tested  objective- 
ly. If  valid  methods  are  found,  they 
will  later  be  applied  to  a  sufficient 
group  of  schools  to  determine  the  gen- 
eral effectiveness  of  elementary  school 
libraries. 

In  the  initial  stage,  a  small  number 
of  matched  elementary  schools,  with 
and  without  school  libraries,  will  be 
studied  intensively.  Analysis  will  be 
directed  to  the  reading  of  children, 
their  competence  to  use  informational 
and  library  resources,  actual  utilization 
of  such  resources,  and  instructional 
methods  adopted  by  teachers  with  and 
without  access  to  centralized  school  li- 
braries. 


BOY  SCOUT  LITERATURE 

Schools  and  public  libraries 
needing  literature  concerning  the 
Boy  Scouts  may  obtain  a  little 
leaflet  listing  such  literature 
from  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Na- 
tional Supply  Service  Division, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Anson   Superintendent 
To    Retire    In    June 

Superintendent  J.  O.  Bowman  has  an- 
nounced his  resignation  as  head  of  the 
Anson  County  school  system  as  of  June 
30.   1959. 

Mr.  Bowman  will  have  served  as 
Anson's  school  superintendent  for  23 
years  when  he  retires.  He  began  his 
school  career  in  Mitchell  County  where 
lie  was  employed  as  a  teacher  at  the 
age  of  16.  He  served  as  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Clinton,  Mt.  Olive  and 
Duplin  County  before  moving  to  Anson 
in  1936. 

Outstanding  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  county's  schools,  especially  in 
consolidation,  vocational  education,  and 
commercial  education,  since  Mr.  Bow- 
man took  over  the  superintendency.  The 
new  $860,000  consolidated  high  school 
which  will  open  its  doors  next  fall  is 
the  culmination  of  his  efforts  and  lead- 
ership. 


Calendar  of  Professional  Meetings, 
Conferences,  Workshops,  Institutes 

March  18-20  N.C.E.A.  Annual  Convention,  Asheville 

March  19-21  N.  C.  Teachers  Association  Convention,  Raleigh 

March  23-26  Annual  Convention  American  Personnel  and  Guidance 

Association,  Cleveland 

March  29  Easter 

March  29-April  3  Association  of  Childhood   Education,   International, 
St.  Louis 

April  4  N.  C.  Association  of  F.H.A.  Convention,  Raleigh 

April  7-11  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  Atlantic  City 

April  9-11   Joint  N.   C.  and  Southeastern  Adult  Education  Con- 
vention,   Charlotte 

April  12-18  National  Library  Week 

April  21-23  N.  C.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Durham 

April  24-25  N.   C.  High    School   Library   Association    Convention, 

Greensboro 

May  1-2  N.    C.    Industrial   Arts    Association    Convention    and 

Project  Fair,  Raleigh 

May  19-23  American  Association  on  Mental  Deficiency,   Atlantic 

City 
June  8-12  Southern  States  Work  Conference,  Daytona  Beach 
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Transfer    of    Items    in    Current 
Expense    Budget;    Employment    of 
Teacher    from     Local    Funds 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Carroll,  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  has  forwarded  to  this 
office  for  reply  your  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 2  in  which  you  state  that  in  one  of 
the  schools  in  your  Administrative  Unit 
the  teacher  allotment  for  the  current 
school  year  is  three  teachers  instead 
of  the  four  formerly  allotted  to  this 
school.  The  local  P.  T.  A.  agreed  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds  to  employ 
a  fourth  teacher  for  two  weeks  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  school  term  in 
anticipation  of  making  necessary  at- 
tendance for  an  emergency  teacher  from 
State  funds.  It  is  now  apparent  that  the 
attendance  will  not  be  sufficient  to  en- 
title this  school  to  the  additional 
teacher.  At  a  meeting  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education  Monday,  the  Board 
agreed  to  transfer  necessary  funds  from 
the  appropriation  for  maintenance  to 
provide  this  additional  teacher  for  this 
year  only,  on  condition  that  the  County 
Commissioners  approve  the  transfer  of 
funds  and  such  transfer  is  legal. 

G.  S.  115-80  provides  that  in  the 
event  a  county  Board  of  Education  can, 
by  economy  in  management,  properly 
maintain  for  use  at  all  times  the  school 
plants  for  a  less  amount  than  is  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  School  fund  by  law, 
it  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  such 
Board  of  Education,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners, 
to  use  such  excess  to  supplement  spe- 
cial items  of  expenditure  in  its  current 
expense  fund. 

This  same  Section  provides  that  when 
necessity  is  shown  or  peculiar  local 
conditions  demand  for  aiding  or  su- 
plementing  items  of  expenditures  not  in 
the  current  expense  fund  provided  by 
the  State,  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners may  approve  or  disapprove, 
in  part  or  in  whole,  any  such  proposed 
and  requested  expenditure.  For  the 
items  approved,  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners shall  make  a  sufficient  tax 
levy  to  provide  the  funds. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  discretion  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners,  the  item  in 
question  could  have  been  included  in 
the  original  budget.  It  will  also  be 
seen  that  in  case  there  shall  be  a  sur- 
plus in  the  Maintenance  of  Plant  Fund, 


I  he  surplus  can  be  used  to  supplement 
any  item  of  expenditure  in  the  Cur- 
rent Expense  Budget.  The  difficulty 
is  in  being  able  to  determine  this  early 
in  the  school  year  that  there  will  be  a 
surplus  in  the  maintenance  fund.  If 
the  County  Commissioners  should  ap- 
prove this  transfer,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  school  authorities  to  watch  very 
carefully  their  expenditures  in  the 
maintenance  fund. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  authority 
contained  in  the  School  Law,  G.  S. 
153-127,  which  is  a  part  of  the  County 
Fiscal  Control  Act,  provides  that  the 
Budget  Resolution  may  be  amended  by 
transferring  the  unencumbered  balance 
of  any  appropriation,  or  any  portion  of 
such  balance,  to  any  other  appropria- 
tion within  the  same  fund  or  to  any 
new  appropriation  within  the  same 
fund. 

Trusting  that  the  foregoing  will  be 
helpful  and  with  all  good  wishes,  I  am 
— Attorney  General,  September  3.  1958 

Budgets;  Use  of  Supplemental 
Tax  Funds. 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Carroll,  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  has  forwarded  to  this 
office  for  reply  a  copy  of  your  letter 
of  January  27  on  the  above  subject  in 
which  you  pose  the  following  questions : 

"1.  Does  a  Board  of  Education  in 
North  Carolina  have  the  legal  authority 
to  use  tax  supplement  funds  of  the  Dis- 
trict to  subsidize  a  program  of  athletics 
in  its  schools? 

"2.  Does  a  Board  of  Education  have 
the  legal  authority  to  employ  a  teacher 
from  tax  supplement  funds  during  the 
summer  months  to  devote  his  time  to 
the  sale  of  season  tickets  for  athletics 
and  for  securing  general  financial  sup- 
port for  the  athletic  program?" 

G.S.  115-116  (a)  provides  that  elec- 
tions may  be  called  to  ascertain  the  will 
of  the  voters  as  to  whether  there  shall 
be  levied  and  collected  a  special  tax 
in  administrative  units  to  supplement 
the  current  expense  funds  from  State 
and  county  allotments  and  thereby  op- 
erate schools  of  a  higher  standard  by 
supplementing  any  item  of  expenditure 
in  the  school  budget.  This  subsection 
further  provides  that  such  funds  may 
be  used  to  employ  additional  teachers 
other  than  those  allotted  by  the  State  to 
teach  any  grades  or  subjects  or  for 
kindergarten  instruction,  and  for  mak- 


ing the  contribution  to  the  Teachers  and 
State  Employees  Retirement  System,  or 
for  any  object  of  expenditure.  The 
question  posed  by  you  is  whether  this 
language  is  broad  enough  to  allow  the 
use  of  supplemental  tax  funds  to  sub- 
sidize a  program  of  athletics  and  to 
employ  a  teacher  during  the  summer 
months  to  devote  his  time  to  the  sale 
of  season  tickets  for  athletics  and  for 
securing  general  financial  support  for 
the  athletic  program. 

It  is  the  view  of  this  office  that  the 
General  Assembly  in  enacting  the  sub- 
section referred  to  did  not  contem- 
l  tlate  the  use  of  supplemental  tax  funds 
for  the  purposes  covered  by  your  ques- 
tions. Therefore  it  is  thought  that  the 
answer  to  both  of  your  questions  is 
"no." — Attorney  General.  February  3, 
1950. 


Who  Is  Entitled  to  Attend  Schools 
of  City  Administrative  Unit. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry:  Dr.  Charles 
F.  Carroll,  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  has  forwarded  to  this 
office  for  reply  your  letter  of  January 
13  in  which  you  refer  to  a  13  year  old 
girl  whose  mother  lives  in  the  state  of 

The  address  of  the  father  is 

unknown.  The  mother  is  an  alcoholic 
and  the  child  has  been  sent  to  live 
with   a   brother    whose    residence    has 

been  in  for  more  than  a  year. 

The  brother's  wife  has  lived  in 

all  her  life.  You  then  pose  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

"Would  it  be  possible  for  this  child 
to  become  eligible  for  attendance  upon 
adoption? 

"Would  it  be  possible  for  this  child 
to  become  eligible  for  attendance  by  ap- 
pointment of  a  legal  guardian?" 

G.S.  115-163,  which  points  out  what 
pupils  residing  in  a  school  district  or 
administrative  unit  are  entitled  to  the 
advantages  of  the  public  schools  of  that 
district  or  unit  stipulates  that  any  pu- 
pil living  with  either  father,  mother 
or  guardian  who  has  made  his  or  her 
permanent  home  within  the  district  or 
unit  is  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the 
public  schools  of  that  district  or  unit. 
In  the  case  referred  to  in  your  letter, 
if  the  brother  or  his  wife  will  qualify 
as  guardian  of  the  child  in  question.  I 
should  have  no  hesitancy  in  accepting 

her  in  the  public  schools  of  _ _... 

if  I  were  in  your  situation. — Attorney 
General.   January   30.  1059. 


MARCH,   NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND    FIFTY-NINE 


LOOKING  BACK 


Five  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  March,  1954) 
James  M.  Duiilap,  supervisor  of 
Wilson  City  Schools,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  position  in  the  Division 
of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

President  Eisenhower  is  making 
plans  to  call  state-wide  conferences 
on  education  and  to  cap  these  with  a 
national  conference  to  be  held  in 
Washington. 

Ten  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  March,  1949) 
A  $50,000,000  bond  issue  for  "fund- 
ing our  deficit  in  school  buildings" 
and  an  "interim  salary  schedule" 
ranging  from  $2200  to  $3100  were 
the  chief  recommendations  of  Gover- 
nor W.  Kerr  Scott  in  his  special  mes- 
sage to  the  General  Assembly  on 
February  10. 

There  are  46,574)  students  attend- 
ing the  State's  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  according  to  a  census  of  this 
enrollment  taken  last  fall  by  Dr. 
J.  E.  Hillman,  Secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  College  Conference. 

Fifteen  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  March  1944) 
Superintendent  of  Schools  J.  S. 
Waters  has  announced  the  receipt  of 
$1,822.68  as  a  refund  from  the  State 
textbook  rental  system  to  be  used  in 
the  purchase  of  library  books. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Education  Association  will 
take  place  on  March  22-24  in  Raleigh, 
it  was  recently  announced  by  the 
Secretary,  Fred  W.  Greene. 

Twenty  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  March,  1939) 
One  thousand  prisoners,  most  of 
them  under  30  years  of  age,  are  now 
enrolled  in  WPA  and  State-Aid  Adult 
Education  Classes. 

Student  First  Aid  certificates  have 
been  given  1,554  men  and  women  in 
North  Carolina  who  have  completed 
the  First  Aid  courses  conducted  by 
the  WPA  Education  Division  in  col- 
laboration with  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  the  WPA  Safety  Division. 


Committee  Approves  Tests 
To  Use  Under  NDEA  Title  V 

A  Statewide  advisory  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  Superintendent  Charles  F. 
Carroll,  met  in  Raleigh,  February  18, 
to  prepare  lists  of  tests  from  which 
local  administrative  units  might  choose 
those  most  appropriate  for  local  use 
should  such  units  wish  to  participate 
in  Title  V  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Plan  for 
participation  in  Title  V,  which  was 
approved  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation February  10,  is  so  devised  as  to 
permit  local  administrative  units  to 
continue  testing  programs  now  in  effect. 
"This  freedom,"  according  to  Nile  Hunt, 
coordinator  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  "is  highly  desirable  if 
the  work  of  local  units  is  not  to  be 
interrupted." 

The  advisory  committee,  composed  of 
twenty  specialists  in  testing — represent- 
ing institutions  of  higher  education, 
superintendents,  principals,  teachers, 
and  testing  personnel  in  secondary 
schools,  prepared  two  lists  of  approv- 
able  tests  which  local  schools  may  use : 
one  in  the  area  of  general  ability  and 
another  in  the  area  of  achievement. 
For  purposes  of  expediency,  only 
achievement  batteries  are  being  recom- 
mended for  use  this  spring.  These  lists 
will  be  revised  by  a  similar  committee 
from  year  to  year. 

Under  provisions  of  the  NDEA  $149,- 
000,  not  to  be  matched  this  year  by  lo- 
cal or  State  funds,  is  immediately  avail- 
able for  use  throughout  North  Carolina. 
Application  forms,  along  with  these 
listings  of  approvable  tests,  were  mailed 
to  superintendents  late  in  February  for 
local  consideration. 

Members  of  the  advisory  committee 
included  superintendents:  Jason  B. 
Deyton,  Jesse  Sanderson,  Willard  Swi- 
ers;  secondary  principals:  J.  A.  Tarp- 
ley,  George  Willard,  W.  Willard  Wood- 
ard ;  representatives  from  institutions 
of  higher  education ;  Harold  M.  Corter, 
J.  A.  Davis,  J.  H.  Ostwalt,  Ray  Thomp- 
son, Robert  Colver ;  State  Department 
representatives :  A.  B.  Combs,  Frank 
Toliver,  R.  M.  Fink;  representatives 
from  city  and  county  schools :  Douglas 
Carter,  Wayne  C.  Church,  Elizabeth 
Clay,  H.  T.  Conner,  Marion  Durham, 
Kate  Parks  Kitchin ;  and  clinical  psy- 
chologist with  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  John  W.  Magill. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 


Rowan — A  16-year  old  Woodlief 
youth  was  charged  yesterday  with  a 
bomb  threat  at  Woodlief  High  School. 
— Winston-Salem  Journal,  February  1. 

Wake — Three  rural  Wake  County 
areas  voted  157  to  19  in  favor  of  an- 
nexation to  the  Raleigh  City  Admin- 
istrative Unit  in  a  special  election 
Saturday,  according  to  unofficial  re- 
turns tabulated  by  Mrs.  Martha  Mc- 
Laughlin, clerk  of  Wake  County 
Board  of  Elections.  —  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer,  February  1. 

Iredell  -  Statesville  —  Some  100 
school  officials,  representing  approxi- 
mately 40  school  administrative  un- 
its, met  here  today  at  the  Oakwood 
Junior  High  School  to  discuss  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
19  58.  —  Statesville  Record,  January, 
20. 

Buncombe — The  County  Board  of 
Education  Monday  unanimously  a- 
dopted  a  five-page  policy  statement 
opposing  single  district  bond  issues 
and  obviously  designed  as  an  answer 
to  questions  on  school  district  taxa- 
tion recently  raised  by  the  City  School 
Board. — Asheville  Citizen,  February  3. 

New  Hanover — A  new  Industrial 
Education  Center  at  New  Hanover 
High  School  was  termed,  in  a  letter 
from  a  State  education  official,  as  a 
factor  making  Wilmington  more  at- 
tractive to  industry.  —  Wilmington 
Star,  January  29. 

Sampson — Sale  of  $150,000  in 
bonds  to  build  a  new  consolidated 
high  school  in  Western  Sampson 
County  has  been  approved  by  the 
Sampson  County  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners.— Dunn  Dispatch,  February  9. 

Mecklenburg-Charlotte  —  Superin- 
tendents of.  Charlotte  and  Mecklen- 
burg County  Schools  and  attorneys 
for  the  school  boards  were  scheduled 
to  meet  at  2  p.m.  today  with  State 
officials  to  discuss  consolidation  of 
city  and  county  schools. — Charlotte 
News,  February  9. 

Shelby  —  Preliminary  plans  for  a 
new  cafeteria  at  Shelby  High  School 
were  approved  by  the  City  Board 
Monday  night. — Shelby  Daily  Star, 
February  3. 
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NEA  Says  America  Can  Afford  Better  Schools; 
Warns  Local  Taxes  Can't  Meet  Coming  Needs 


y9fy /No.  8 


The  National  Education  Association 
(NEA)  recently  issued  some  eye-open- 
ing figures  aimed  at  one  of  America's 
national  blind  spots — paying  for  good 
schools. 

It's  a  matter  of  values,  rather  than 
wealth,  says  the  NEA.  We  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  education,  but  we 
have  to  decide  whether  it's  worth  as 
much  as  new  cars  or  late-model  hi- 
fi's. 

That  is  the  stand  supported  in  a 
special  report  which  NEA  distributed 
last  month  to  700,000  educators  as  a 
feature  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
NEA  Journal.  The  report  is  titled  Can 
American  Afford  Better  Schools? 

We  put  more  of  our  tax  money  into 
education  25  and  50  years  ago  than  we 
do  today,  according  to  the  report.  In 
1902,  education's  share  of  all  taxes 
was  about  17  per  cent,  and  in  1932  it 
was  25  per  cent.  Yet  today,  with  the 
cost  of  education  expected  to  double 
in  the  next  10  years,  only  12  per  cent 
of  our  taxes  go  for  the  schools. 

Right  now,  the  federal  government 
with  its  efficient,  streamlined  collec- 
tion system  brings  in  almost  three 
out  of  every  four  tax  dollars.  Yet,  de- 
spite the  national  implications  of  our 
brainpower  race  with  other  nations, 
it  pays  only  four  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  public  schools.  Local  and  state  gov- 
ernments pay  96  per  cent. 

Looking  over  local  and  state  tax 
structures,  the  NEA  doubts  their  abil- 
ity to  handle  the  100  per  cent  increase 
in  the  cost  of  education  over  the  next 
decade.  Local  and  state  debt  has  risen 
182  per  cent  since  1948.  In  addition, 
states  are  hampered  by  competitive 
tax  exemptions  and  other  devices  used 
to  attract  industry. 

Unless  the  federal  government  as- 
sumes a  reasonable  share  of  school 
costs,  here's  what  the  report  says  tax- 
payers  have  to  look  forward  to: 

•  A  50  to  90  per  cent  increase  in 
real-estate  taxes  in  thousands 
of   communities. 


A  two  to  four  per  cent  increase  in 
sales  taxes  in  some  states. 

•  An  income  tax  jump  of  2%  to  5 
per  cent  in  some  states. 

•  An  increase   of   4   to   8   cents  in 
cigarette  taxes  in  several  states. 

In  terms  of  wealth,  the  leaflet  as- 
serts, America  can  afford  better 
schools.    It  points  to  these  statistics: 

The  value  of  all  goods  and  services 
produced  by  the  nation  in  one  year 
is  now  $440  billion.  That's  70  per  cent 
over  what  it  was  in  1948. 

Our  national  income  is  up  63  per 
cent  since  1948  and  our  personal  in- 
comes after  taxes  and  our  personal 
savings  have  increased  drastically. 
Since  1948,  according  to  the  leaflet, 
we  were  able  to  afford  $110  billion 
for  new  and  used  cars,  $151  billion  for 
alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco,  and  cos- 
metics, and  $127  billion  for  recreation. 

In  the  same  period,  we  spent  only 
$78  billion  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary    schools. 

Four  States  Have  Higher 
Pupil  -  Teacher    Ratio 
Than    North    Carolina 

Four  states  have  a  higher  average 
pupil-teacher  ratio  than  North  Caro- 
lina, according  to  information  based  on 
a  survey  of  the  states  last  fall  (1958) 
by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  four  states  are  Mississippi  with 
a  ratio  of  33.2  pupils  per  teacher  em- 
ployed ;  Arkansas  with  a  ratio  of  30.4 : 
Alabama,  30.0 ;  and  Arizona,  29.7. 
North  Carolina's  ratio,  according  to 
this  survey,  is  29.5.  United  States  av- 
erage is  26.1.  The  state  having  the 
lowest  pupil-ratio  is  South  Dakota 
with  a  ratio  of  18.2. 

Per-pupil  ratios  in  a  number  of 
other  states  are  as  follows:  Mary- 
land, 26.8;  Florida.  26.4:  Georgia. 
28.9;  Kentucky,  27.2;  Louisiana,  25.8: 
South  Carolina  28.2 ;  Tennessee,  27.7 : 
and   Virginia   27.0. 


Educator  Has  Good  Word 
For  Today's  Students 

Today's  college  students  are  way  a- 
head  of  their  predecessors.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Wilbur  K.  Jordan,  president 
of  Radcliffe  College  and  professor  of 
History  at  Harvard. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  a  Radcliffe 
alumnae  group,  president  Jordan  de- 
clared that  present  college  students 
are  "a  much  more  serious,  dedi- 
cated, responsible  group  that  I  have 
ever  seen  in  my  career."  Partly  respon- 
sible for  the  current  academic  uplift, 
Ur.  Jordan  thinks,  is  the  fact  that  col- 
leges today  are  having  to  be  vigorously 
selective. 


Forty  Students  To  Benefit 
From  $8,080  ECC  Grant 

Forty  high  school  students  of  the 
sciences  in  the  coastal  areas  of  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
gian  will  benefit  from  a  grant  of  $8,- 
080  to  East  Carolina  College  by  the 
National    Science  Foundation. 

Alan  T.  Waterman,  director  of  the 
foundation,  informed  President  John 
IX  Messick  of  the  College  that  this 
sum  has  been  allocated  to  finance  an 
Advanced  Secondary  School  Science  In- 
stitute for  students  with  high  aca- 
demic standings.  The  institute  is 
scheduled  for  June  7-27. 

Eligible  for  admission  will  be  rising 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  in  the 
coastal  areas  of  the  three  states.  Forty 
students,  24  boys  and  16  girls,  will  be 
chosen  from  applicants  on  the  basis 
of  high  scholastic  achievements  and 
demonstrated  interest  and  ability  in 
science. 

Students  who  are  chosen  to  attend 
the  institute  will  receive  a  transporta- 
tion allowance  and  full  maintenance 
for  food,  housing,  and   instruction. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  attend- 
ing the  institute  should  apply  to  Dr. 
Frank  W.  Eller.  associate  professor  of 
science.  East  Carolina  College,  Green- 
ville, N.  C.  Director  of  the  institute 
program. 


(Excerpts  from  speeches  made  recently  in  support  of  public  education.) 

Normal  effort  by  North  Carolinians  in  behalf  of  education  is  not 
enough,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have  more  than  a  normal 
number  of  children.  We  have  gone  beyond  the  normal  as  procreators. 
It  now  behooves  us  to  go  beyond  the  normal  as  providers  of  a  decent 
education  for  our  offspring. 


Until  the  supply  of  teachers  permits  the  employer  to  exercise  se- 
lectivity in  the  employment  process,  instruction  in  the  schools  will 
not  advance  as  it  should. 

In  turn,  supply  will  not  exceed  demand  until  society  itself  makes 
teaching  so  desirable  and  rewarding  as  to  draw  into  it  and  to  retain 
within  it  the  very  best  minds  and  personalities. 


The  program  projected  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the 
1959-61  biennium  involves  money  —  additional  money  —  and  every 
rational  person  knows  that  money  does  not  fall  as  manna  from 
heaven.  The  only  source  of  funds  for  the  projected  purposes  is  taxes. 

As  we  ponder  taxes,  may  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  heaviest  tax 
levied  upon  any  people  is  not  the  ad  valorem,  income,  sales,  or  luxury 
tax.  In  all  probability  the  heaviest  tax  that  any  people  pay  is  the 
ignorance  tax — represented  by  the  difference  between  what  people 
are  and  what,  through  the  powers  of  education,  they  can  be. 

Every  generation  must  decide  whether  it  shall  tax  itself  to  pay  for 
the  education  of  the  boy  or  for  the  ignorance  of  the  man.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  boy  costs  much  less. 
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Perhaps  the  most  valuable  result 
of  all  education  is  tlie  ability  to 
make  yourself  do  the  thing  you  have 
to  do,  when  it  ought  to  be  done, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not ;  it  is  the 
first  lesson  that  ought  to  be  learned ; 
and  however  early  a  man's  train- 
ing begins,  it  is  probably  the  last 
lesson  that  he  learns  thoroughly. — 
Thomas  Henry  Huxley. 


Our  nation  cannot  meet  the  needs 
of  20th  century  education  with  19th 
century  financing.  —  Dr.  Kuth 
Stout,  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 


Our  country  would  be  destroyed 
without  the  public  schools;  the  bet- 
ter they  are,  the  stronger  our  na- 
tion.—T.  G.  Pullen,  Jr.,  State  Sup- 
erintendent of  Schools,  Maryland. 


Controversy  concerning  education 
is  inherent  in  a  free  society.  It  has 
been  a  root  source  of  educational 
progress  in  the  United  States.  The 
keen  interest  of  the  people  in  their 
schools  reflects  realization  of  their 
basic  importance. — John  K.  Norton. 


All  of  the  new  techniques  for 
teaching  are  invaluable  .  .  .  audio 
visual  tools  .  .  .  educational  televi- 
sion .  .  .  But  the  role  of  the  teacher 
— the  personal  relationship  with  the 
student — is,  if  anything,  more  im- 
portant than  ever  before. — Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey. 


April,     1959 


A  pilot  study  of  public  education 
made  by  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota confirms  (once  again)  what 
many  educators  have  been  preach- 
ing for  years :  small  school  districts 
can  be,  and  often  are,  inefficient  and 
wasteful.  Presented  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  the  report 
pointed  out  also  that  some  school 
districts  have  to  tax  themselves  sev- 
eral hundred  times  more  per  stu- 
dent than  the  larger,  wealthier  dis- 
tricts to  educate  their  children,  yet 
their  youngsters  get  an  education 
that  is  poor  in  comparison.— Edu- 
cation U.  S.  A. 
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CditoAA,  Ale  Scufinxj, 


What  are  the  editors  of  the  State's 
newspapers  saying  about  education 
at  this  time? 

Quite  appropriately  they  are  ex- 
pressing opinions  about  education 
in  general  and  about  special  phases 
particularly  applicable  to  their  own 
communities.  Early  in  March,  they 
were  writing  about  the  proposed  re- 
vised section  of  the  Constitution  re- 
lating to  Education,  the  curriculum 
study,  race,  transportation,  and  a 
variety  of  local  subjects. 

Concerning  the  phrase  "a  general 
and  uniform  system"  which  the  Con- 
stitutional Commission  proposed  to 
leave  out,  the  Charlotte  Observer 
seemed  to  think  "that  proposal  is 
now  either  dead  or  very  near  dying," 
since  Governor  Hodges,  State  Sup- 
erintendent Carroll,  and  Attorney 
General  Seawell  all  opposes  it  and 
the  chairman,  Victor  Bryant,  has 
turned  his  back  upon  it. 

A  second  proposal,  the  Observer 
states,  "probably  merits  the  same 
fate."  This  is  the  "suggestion  that 
the  Constitution  be  amended  so  that 
the  State  Board  of  Education  is 
stripped  of  its  powers  of  'general 
supervision  and  administration  of 
the  free  public  school  system.' 

"The  State  Board  of  Education 
has  made  excellent  use  of  the  con- 
solidated powers  that  were  handed 
it  16  years  ago.  It  has  been,  over- 
all, a  good  school  board,  and  frankly 
we  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a 
school  board  the  General  Assembly 
might  become. 

"ISTor  are  we  anxious  to  see,"  the 
editorial   concludes. 


In  an  editorial  entitled  "Igno- 
rance in  IN.  C.  Costly  Commodity," 
the  Greensboro  uSfews  comments  on 
a  statement  issued  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
concerning  a  new  industry  which 
turned  down  the  job  applications  of 
50  men  because  they  could  not  read. 
The  News  sums  up  the  story  by  stat- 
ing : 

"Emphasis  upon  adult  education 
is  borne  in  anew.    But  along  with 


that  emphasis  must  be  recognized 
dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
Legislature  after  Legislature  which 
has  declined  to  provide  funds  for 
implementation  of  the  compulsory 
attendance  act  or  assure  a  State- 
wide school  census  which  would  de- 
tect children  at  school-age  who  are 
not  in  the  classroom  and  why. 

"Ignorance  is  a  commodity  that 
North  Carolina  cannot  afford." 


The  Raleigh  Times  seems  to  think 
that  there  are  more  immediate  needs 
at  hand  than  the  curriculum  study 
whose  progress  had  been  reported. 
"Of  course,  we  need  a  curriculum," 
the  Times  editor  states. 

"But,  those  who  love  all  the 
schools  of  North  Carolina,  all  the 
way  from  the  first  grade  through 
the  graduate  schools,  had  better  real- 
ize that  our  schools  are  currently 
performing  a  task  much  more  im- 
mediate and  much  more  urgent  than 
looking  to  the  future  of  our  curricu- 
lum needs.  Of  course  we  must  look 
to  the  future,  but  we  better  be  sure 
that  we  will  provide  during  this  leg- 
islative   session    for   the    immediate 


In  an  editorial,  "School  Justice 
Overlooked,"  the  Lexington  Dis- 
patch takes  the  Governor  to  task  for 
not  advocating  transportation  of 
children  living  in  city  units.  The 
editor  of  that  newspaper  says,  "The 
Governor's  budget  message  to  the 
Legislature  bypassed  an  injustice  to 
thousands  of  school  children  and 
their  parents  in  many  of  the  cities 
and  towns  of  North  Carolina.  It 
would  perpetuate  discrimination  a- 
gainst  town  pupils  living  a  mile  and 
a  half  or  farther  from  the  school 
attended. 

...  It  is  rather  discouraging  to 
observe  that  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  who  is  supposed  to  represent 
folks  in  town  as  well  as  outside,  de- 
liberately left  this  situation  out  of 
his  budget  message.  Of  course,  the 
budget  Commission  in  which  he  pre- 


sumably wields  some  influence,  made 
no  provision." 

On  this  same  subject,  the  Hickory 
Record  says,  "Despite  the  fact  this 
issue  is  of  only  academic  importance 
to  Hickory  folk  now,  The  Record 
feels  that  for  fairness  to  all,  and  to 
balk  any  possible  future  attempt  to 
change  the  situation  existing  here, 
area  legislators  should  do  their  part 
in  pushing  through  that  provision." 


A  Durham  Herald  editorial  com- 
ments on  a  bill  drawn  up  by  its 
Representative  changing  the  method 
of  electing  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation. The  bill  would  permit  the 
members  of  the  board  to  be  elected 
by  the  voters  for  staggered  terms. 
In  approving  the  bill,  the  Herald 
says  it  "would  not  only  cure  an  evil 
but  would  also  add  benefits  of  its 
own. 

"Most  important,  of  course,  it 
would  lift  from  Durham  County  the 
undemocratic  limitations  of  State- 
wide legislation  that  puts  the  actual 
election  of  Education  Board  mem- 
bers in  the  hands  of  the  General 
Assembly  ...  It  would  put  the  en- 
tire question  of  Education  Board 
elections  on  a  non-partisan  basis." 


In  still  another  type  of  edi- 
torial, The  Daily  Herald  (Boanoke 
Rapids)  points  out  the  need  for  the 
"leather  strap"  as  a  punishment  for 
vandalism.  It  appears  that  some- 
one beat  up  the  copper  downspouts 
on  a  new  building  on  the  high  school 
campus,  but  the  student  council 
voted  to  pay  for  the  damage.  "In 
other  words,  all  the  students  will 
pay  for  the  irresponsible  acts  of  a 
few."  This  the  Herald  editor  does 
not  like. 

"Any  student  caught  doing  such 
damage  to  school  property"  it  says, 
"should  be  punished  quickly  and 
adequately." 

"The  use  of  a  well-tailored  board 
or  strap  of  leather  artistically  ap- 
plied to  the  proper  portion  of  the 
anatomy  might  help  in  punishing 
such  behavior,"  the  editor  concludes. 


APRIL,    NINETEEN    HUNDRED    AND    FIFTY-NINE 


Proposed  Article  On  Education  Leaves  Out 
Basic   Principles   In   Present  Constitution 


Some  of  the  proposals  relating  to 
the  Article  on  Education  leave  out  the 
basic  principles  enunciated  in  the  pres- 
ent Constitution  of  the  State,  and 
therefore  warrant  very  careful  con- 
sideration  and  possible   modification. 

This  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  State 
Superintendent  Chas.  F.  Carroll  in  a 
statement  released  to  the  public  press 
on  February  19.  The  North  Carolina 
Constitutional  Commission,  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  was  authorized  "to 
study  the  State  Constitution  and  sub- 
mit recommendations  with  respect  to 
amendments  or  a  revision  thereof." 
The  Report  of  this  Commission  was 
issued    February   12. 

With  respect  to  the  Article  on  Edu- 
cation, Superintendent  Carroll  issued 
the  following  statement. 

"While  fully  aware  of  the  vast  a- 
mount  of  time  and  the  intelligence  de- 
voted by  the  Constitutional  Commis- 
sion to  its  difficult  task,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  some  of  the  proposals  re- 
lating to  the  Article  on  education  war- 
rant very  careful  consideration  and 
possible    modification. 

"With  respect  to  major  areas  of 
change  it  would  appear  that  most  of 
the  Commission's  proposals  are  de- 
signed primarily  to  shore  up  the  ex- 
pense grant-local  option  provisions  of 
the  present  Constitution.  I  trust  that 
in  this  process  we  shall  not  pull  the 
shoring  from  under  other  vital  portions 
of  our   total   educational    system. 

"I  am  unable  to  embrace  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  term  "general  and 
uniform  .  .  .  system"  should  be  de- 
leted from  the  State's  constitutional 
provision  for  public  education.  Cer- 
tainly the  words  themselves  are  not 
sacrosanct  but  the  assurance  inherent 
in  the  use  of  the  phrase  is  of  tremen- 
dous value.  When,  as,  and  if  the  ex- 
pense grant  and  local  option  provisions 
become  operative,  it  is  obvious  that 
some  of  the  uniformity  for  which  we 
have  labored  through  the  decades  will 
have  been  reduced  proportionately. 
Nevertheless,  I  see  and  would  like  to 
continue  to  see  in  these  or  comparable 
words  something  of  a  guarantee  of 
educational  opportunity  for  all  chil- 
dren and  youth,  something  symbolic  of 
our  noblest  aspirations  as  a  people, 
and  something  that  has  helped  North 
Carolinians  to  achieve  in  such  manner 
as  to  earn  the  respect  of  themselves 
and  of  their  neighbors.  Interestingly, 
while  the  Commission  recommends  the 


deletion  of  the  requirement  for  a  gen- 
eral and  uniform  system  of  education 
it  has  preserved  the  requirement  that 
the  State  Board  of  Education  "ap- 
portion and  equalize  the  public  school 
funds  over  the  State."  Whether  the 
two  contemplations  are  consistent 
could  possibly  be  a  matter  of  judicial 
determination.  It  may  be  that  this 
whole  thought  is  solely  a  matter  of  se- 
mantics but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  practical  administration  the  appor- 
tionment and  equilization  of  funds 
seem  to  be  tied  inseparably  to  the  very 
core  of  the  general  and  uniform  con- 
cept. 

"In  the  second  place  it  is  profoundly 
difficult  to  comprehend  the  proposal 
that  county  commissioners  shall  be  re- 
lieved of  financial  responsibility  to  help 
maintain  schools  in  their  respective 
counties.  Currently,  county  commis- 
sioners have  the  responsibility  for  ap- 
propriating funds  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  school  buildings 
and  for  all  other  school  costs  not  borne 
by  a  local  supplemental  tax  unit  or  by 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments. 
Does  the  Commission's  proposal  im- 
ply that  the  State  would  provide  its 
customary  support  plus  that  support 
previously  provided  by  the  county?  If 
not  the  State,  who  would  provide  the 
financial  support  now  provided  by  the 
county?  This  proposal  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  in  harmony  with  recog- 
nized need  for  teachers  and  buildings, 
for  strengthened  instruction,  and  with 
recent  declarations  that  there  should 
be  more  financial  support  at  both  local 
and  State  levels.  In  any  event,  should 
not  the  Constitution  contain  a  stable 
framework  within  which  the  General 
Assembly  could  devise  a  sound  system 
of  financial  support  for  public  educa- 
tion? 

"The  Commission's  proposal  to  re- 
lieve the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  their  present  responsibili- 
ties for  "the  general  supervision  and 
administration  of  the  free  public 
school  system  .  .  ."  is  likewise  de- 
serving of  considerable  thought.  Ap- 
parently this  proposal  is  based  upon 
the  feeling  that  the  General  Assembly 
should  assume  more  direct  responsibil- 
ity than  heretofore  in  the  conduct  of 
school  affairs.  Except  as  restricted  by 
the  Constitution  any  legislature  has 
unlimited  discretion  and  power  to  leg- 
islate on  all  matters   of  public  school 


Nebraska  May  Adopt  Policy 
To  Expel  Laggard  Students 

Legislation  which  would  permit 
school  boards  to  adopt  a  so-called  "lag- 
gard policy,"  which  allows  a  high 
school  student  to  be  placed  on  proba- 
tion under  threat  of  expulsion  if  he 
does  not  improve  his  work,  is  being  ad- 
vocated by  Albion  (Neb.)  school  super- 
intendent Gail  Sims. 

Sims'  plan  is  patterned  after  one 
now  in  effect  in  Calgary,  Canada.  Here, 
particular  care  is  taken  to  sort  out  and 
not  penalize  students  of  low  mentality, 
and  to  aim  the  plan  only  at  capable 
students  not  performing  to  the  level 
of  their  ability.  Sims  reports  that  corre- 
spondence from  Calgary  shows  "the 
laggard  policy  has  done  wonders  for  our 
high  schools." 

Writing  in  the  Nebraska  State  School 
Board  Association's  Bulletin,  Sims  said 
the  Calgary  Plan  also  has  been  adopted 
at  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta ;  North  Attle- 
boro,  Mass. ;  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  On- 
tario; and  Kalispell,  Mont.  He  reports 
that  Los  Angeles  and  Monterey  County. 
California,  are  considering  adoption  of 
such  a  plan  and  urges  permissive  legis- 
lation in  Nesbraska  so  that  it  can  be 
considered  here. 

The  Calgary  plan  in  Canada  has  le- 
gal status  because  of  the  Alberta  School 
Act,  one  section  of  which  says : 

"The  board  of  a  school  district  Shall 
suspend  or  expel  from  school  any  pupil 
who  upon  investigation  by  the  board,  is 
found  to  be  guilty  of  open  opposition  to 
authority,  willful  disobedience,  habitual 
neglect  of  duty,  the  use  of  profane  or 
improper  language,  or  other  conduct  in- 
jurious to  the  moral  tone  or  well-being 
of  the  school  .  .  ." — Better  Schools 


policy.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance 
in  the  past  where  this  constitional  pro- 
vision has  restricted  the  General  As- 
sembly in  the  enactment  of  any  law ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  am  aware  every  day 
of  the  necessity  of  this  general  pro- 
vision of  authority.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  as  substitutions  are  provided  for 
current  administrative  and  supervis- 
ory arrangments  due  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  inescapable  fact  that 
the  administration  and  supervision  of 
the  State's  largest  program  of  service 
involves  daily  the  exercise  not  only  of 
expressly  granted  constitutional  and 
statutory  powers  but  also  implied  pow- 
ers including  those  essential  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  public  school  system  exists." 
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Mooresville  School 
Wins  Freedoms 
Foundation  Award 

Mooresville  High  School  has  been 
presented  the  1958  Freedom  award  of 
Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge. 

Public  announcement  of  the  award 
was  made  in  ceremonies  at  Valley 
Forge  on  February  22,  Washington's 
Birthday.  A  student-teacher  team 
from  Mooresville  received  an  expense 
paid  visit  to  Valley  Forge  to  receive 
the  award,  the  George  Washington 
Medal ;  and  a  tour  of  the  historic  sights 
of  Valley  Forge,  Philadelphia,  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  during  this  month. 

Licensing  Board  Approves 
14  Correspondence  Schools 

Fourteen  out-of-State  trade  and  cor- 
respondence schools  are  approved  to  do 
business  in  North  Carolina.  Sixty-six 
solicitors  of  these  14  schools  have  been 
issued  licenses  by  the  N.  C.  Licensing 
Board  of  Trade  and  Correspondence 
Schools,  according  to  Gilmore  W.  John- 
son of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  who  is  secretary  of  the 
Board. 

Each  of  the  66  solicitors  has  been 
issued  a  pocket  card  signed  by  State 
Superintendent  Charles  F.  Carroll. 
These  cards  have  pictures  of  the  so- 
licitors, as  well  as  other  personal  data 
for  identification  of  bonafide  solicitors. 

School  superintendents  and  high 
school  principals  have  been  notified  of 
the  schools  licensed  to  solicit  students 
from  this  State.  Persons  solicited  by 
such  schools  should  ask  to  see  the  iden- 
tity cards  of  the  solicitor  in  order  to 
be  sure  they  are  being  approached  by 
a  representative  of  an  approved  school. 

The  approved  schools  are :  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  of  New  York  City, 
the  American  School  of  Chicago,  Cap- 
itol R'adio  Engineering  Institute  of 
Washington,  Central  Technical  Insti- 
tute of  Kansas  City.  DeVry  Technical 
Institute  of  Chicago,  Famous  Artists 
Schools  of  New  York  City,  Internation- 
al Accounting  Society  of  Chicago. 

International  Correspondence  Schools 
of  Scranton,  Pa.,  La  Salle  Extension 
University  of  Chicago,  Nashville,  Auto- 
Diesel  College  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Na- 
tional School  of  Aeronautics  of  Kansas 
City,  Railroad  Communications  School 
of  Kansas  City,  United  Electronics  Lab- 
oratories of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Weaver 
Airline  Personnel  School  of  Kansas 
City. 


New   Curriculum    Bulletin    Describes 
Activities  and  Plans  of  Statewide  Study 


The  North  Carolina  Curriculum 
Study,  a  new  26-page  bulletin  describ- 
ing activities  of  the  study  and  antici- 
pating what  lies  ahead,  was  issued  by 
the  office  of  Director  I.  E.  Ready  in 
March ;  and  is  now  available  to  those 
interested. 

This  progress  report,  composed  of 
three  parts,  explains  the  purpose  of  the 
Statewide  Study  and  what  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  of  it ;  describes  what 
is  involved  in  a  philosophy  of  total 
education ;  and  suggests  what  some  of 
the  future  activities  of  the  Study  might 
include.  The  section  entitled,  "The  Phi- 
losophy of  Total  Education,"  was  pre- 
pared by  Dallas  Herring,  Chairman  of 
the  State  School  Board. 

In  re-stating  the  purpose  of  the 
Study,  Director  Ready  emphasizes, 
".  .  .  the  Study  is  taking  a  close  look 
at  the  curriculum  now  in  effect  and  is 
attempting  to  identify  and  to  secure 
needed  improvements."  Ready  points 
out  that  the  Study  must  be  more  than 
a  status  study  if  improvements  are 
brought  about.  For  this  reason,  the 
Study  cannot  be  a  copy  of  any  other 
study  nor  could  its  various  steps  be 
completely  planned  in  advance. 

Following  a  section  on  "The  Develop- 
ing Organization  and  Method  of 
Study,"  appears  Herring's  description 
of  "The  Philosophy  of  Total  Educa- 
tion." In  this  chapter  Chairman  Her- 
ring describes  North  Carolina's  unique 
educational  heritage,  the  interest  of  its 
citizens  in  education  of  quality  and 
quantity,  and  indicates  that  total  edu- 
cation is  North  Carolina's  goal.  Sig- 
nificant phases  of  total  education,  ac- 
cording to  Herring,  include  such  fac- 
tors as  the  following:  total  education 
includes  the  liberal  arts ;  total  educa- 
tion is  adjusted  to  individual  differ- 
ences; total  education  is  dynamic;  to- 
tal education  demands  effort :  and  total 
education  has  power.  In  concluding  his 
description,  Herring  declares  that  the 
curriculum  must  challenge  the  best  in 
each  student ;  that  the  challenge  to  ex- 
cellence can  take  many  forms ;  and  that 
democracy  demands  universal  educa- 
tion and  education  of  high  quality.  To 
achieve  the  goals  implied  in  this  de- 
scription, Chairman  Herring  insists  on 
the  necessity  for  the  current  Statewide 
Study. 

In  the  final  chapter,  Dr.  Ready  dis- 
cusses the  future  of  the  Study  with  em- 
phasis on  the  following  questions : 
What  reforms    in   school    organization 


are  needed?  What  kind  of  education 
do  all  people  need?  How  can  sound 
scholarship  in  the  basic  subjects  be 
promoted?  To  what  extent  is  the  early 
identification  and  proper  development 
of  talent  important?  What  changes  are 
needed  in  vocational  education  pro- 
grams? To  what  extent  are  individual 
differences  being  recognized?  What  is 
the  proper  place  of  out-of-class  student 
activities?  To  what  extent  are  changes 
needed  in  the  content  of  the  different 
subjects  taught?  How  important  is  the 
role  of  the  teacher  in  curriculum  im- 
provement ? 

Congratulations  to  Br.  Ready  for 
compiling  a  concise  outlet  in  of  such  im- 
portance. The  information  included  will 
he  of  interest  and  value  to  all  North 
Carolinians — educators  and  laymen  a- 
lilce — who  are  concerned  with  curricu- 
lum improvement. 

Tar  Heels  Awarded 
Hay    Fellowships 

Three  North  Carolina  public  high 
school  teachers  are  among  the  63  a- 
warded  John  Hay  Fellowships  for  a 
year  of  study  in  the  humanities,  the 
John  Hay  Fellows  Program  announced 
recently.  They  are :  Jessie  Belle  Lewis, 
teacher  of  English,  Chapel  Hill  High 
School,  Chapel  Hill;  Mertye  Rice, 
teacher  of  Spanish,  West  Charlotte 
High  School,  and  George  G.  Suggs,  Jr.. 
teacher  of  history,  Central  High 
School,  both    from  Charlotte. 

The  John  Hay  Fellows,  who  repre- 
sent high  schools  from  coast  to  coast, 
are  drawn  from  the  fields  of  history. 
English,  foreign  languages,  fine  arts, 
science    and   matematics. 

Each  Fellow  will  receive  a  year's 
leave  from  his  school  system  and  will 
study  in  the  humanities  at  one  of  five 
cooperating  universities :  Chicago,  Co- 
lumbia, Harvard,  Northwestern,  and 
Yale.  Fellowship  stipends  include  a 
sum  equivalent  to  the  teaching  salary 
for  1959-60  in  addition  to  full  tuition 
and  transportation  costs  for  the  Fellow 
and  primary  dependents. 

The  John  Hay  Fellows  Program,  op- 
erated by  the  John  Hay  Whitney  Foun- 
dation through  its  recently  established 
Greenwood  Fund,  wa9  set  up  in  1952 
and  since  then  has  provided  twenty 
fellowships  annually.  Its  expansion  in 
1959-60  is  made  possible  by  a  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation. 


APRIL,    NINETEEN    HUNDRED    AND    FIFTY-NINE 


State  Board   Transacts   Important  Business 


Much  important  business  was  trans- 
acted by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
at  a  meeting  held  March  5. 

1.  Approval  was  given  to  the  elec- 
tion of  E.  D.  Johnson  as  superinten- 
dent of  the  Northampton  County 
Schools. 

2.  Authorization  was  given  for  the 
preparation  of  contracts  covering  sup- 
plementary textbooks. 

3.  Substitution  of  the  1959  edition 
of  the  Health  Elementary  Science  Se- 
ries, grades  1-6,  at  no  increase  in  price 
for  the  1955  edition  was  authorized. 

4.  Regulations  governing  the  em- 
ployment of  emergency  teachers  were 
continued  for  the  school  year  1959-60. 

5.  Bids  on  land  in  Carteret  and 
Craven  counties  were  rejected. 

6.  Rules  and  Regulations  Govern- 
ing the  Operation  of  Courses  in  Driver 
Training  and  Safety  Education  were  a- 
mended  so  as  to  make  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  6  and  7  of  Section  C  en- 
titled "Instructional  Personnel"  appli- 
cable to  the  school  year  1959-60. 

7.  Adopted  the  report  of  the  Build- 
ing Committee  modifying  applica- 
tions from  Cherokee  County  for 
monies  from  the  State  School  Plant 
Construction  and  Improvement  Fund 
of  1953  and  approved  an  application 
for  $70,152.41  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  for  the  Logan  school  in  Con- 
cord from  the  same  Fund. 

8.  Adopted  a  resolution  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  service  rendered  by 
John  L.  Cameron  as  Director  of  the 
Division  of  School  Planning. 

9.  Authorized  the  Chairman  and 
Secretary  to  sign  a  contract  with  the 
General  Services  Division  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  covering  transfer  of 
machine  tool  equipment  to  the  Win- 
ston-Salem Industrial  Education  Cen- 
ter. 

10.  Approved  modification  of  school 
districts  in  Dare,  Forsyth.  Iredell. 
Stanly  and  Surry  counties  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Finance  Committee. 

11.  Adopted  budget  requests  for 
1959-60  and  1960-61  for  Titles  III,  V, 
VIII  and  X  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  and  authorized  their 
presentation  to  the  Joint  Appropriation 
Committee.  The  Board  also  approved 
the  1958-59  budget  for  Titles  III.  V. 
and  VIII. 

12.  Voted  to  request  additional 
funds  for  the  Program  for  Trainable 
Children  in  the  amount  of  $30,000  for 
1959-60  and  $45,000  for  1960-61. 

13.  Directed  that  the  textbook  ron- 
tal  fee  remain  at  $3.60,  and  authorized 


that  each  administrative  unit  (in  these 
systems)  be  credited  with  an  amount 
out  of  the  surplus  at  June  30,  1958. 
based  on  35%  of  the  average  annual 
cost  of  rental  books  shipped  to  the 
unit  during  the  period  July  1,  1946  to 
June  30.  1958.  The  Board  also  directed 
that  units  be  required  to  make  ample 
provision  for  newly  adopted  high 
school  textbooks  and  for  supplementary 
readers  before  spending  rental  funds 
for  other  purposes  authorized  under 
regulations. 

14.  Endorsed  the  North  Carolina 
In-School  Television  Experiment  being 
conducted  with  funds  provided  by  the 
Ford  Foundation,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  additional  funds  may  be 
appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly 
to  continue  the  program  for  1959-60 
and  1960-61. 

15.  Heard  a  report  from  Dr.  I.  E. 
Ready,  Director  of  the  Curriculum 
Study,  on  the  plan  of  organization  and 
method  of  conducting  the  study. 

Woman's  College  To  Offer 
Work  in  Special  Education 

Seven  courses  in  special  education 
will  be  offered  during  the  summer  of 
1959  at  the  Woman's  College  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  for  those 
interested  in  working  on  a  Class  A 
certificate  in  special  education  and/or 
a  master's  degree  in  this  field.  Short- 
term  courses  have  been  arranged,  hop- 
ing thereby  to  accommodate  the  needs 
of  as  many  teachers  as  possible. 

Courses  and  their  dates  follow : 

•  Exceptional  children  —  June  8- 
June  19 

•  Methods  and  Materials  for 
Teaching  the  Mentally  Handi- 
capped— June  22-July  2 

•  Laboratory  Experiences  in 
Teaching  Mentally  Handi- 
capped Children  —  June  8  -  July 
15 

•  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Teaching   the  Mentally 
Handicapped — July  3-July  13 

•  Phonetics  for  Teachers  —  June 
22-July  2 

•  Speech   Correction   for   Class- 
room Teachers — July  3-Ju]y  15 

•  Seminar  in  Education  of  Gifted 
Children — June  22-July   2 

Staff  members  responsible  for  these 
courses  in  special  education  are  Dr. 
Blurna  Weiner.  Zona  Linengood,  Mrs. 
Charlotte  White,  and  Dr.  Don  Russell. 


High  School    Occupies 
102-Year-Old   Building 

Taylorsville  High  School  in  Alexan- 
der County  occupies  a  building  102 
years  old,  perhaps  the  oldest  public 
school  building  in  the  State. 

The  building  which  now  accommo- 
dates 1700  students  and  teachers  was 
constructed  in  1855  largely  by  slave 
labor.  It  was  first  used  as  an  academy 
(or  the  Baptist  Association.  The  site 
was  purchased  in  1853  for  $100  from 
James  James,  uncle  of  Jesse  James. 
The  building  was  sold  in  1913  to  the 
County  Board  of  Education.  To  this 
original  building  a  10-room  addition 
was  completed  in  1941. 

NASSP  Against  Issuing 
Lists  About  Students 

A  resolution  againt  the  issuance  of 
lists  and  personal  information  about 
students  was  adopted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Prin- 
cipals on  February  7-11  as  a  desirable 
professional  policy  for  superintendents 
and  principals.  The  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

'WHEREAS,  schools  are  receiving  a 
large  number  of  requests  and  appeals 
from  many  sources,  under  the  guise  of 
an  educational  service,  for  lists  of  stu- 
dents and  personal  information  about 
them, 

"AND  WHEREAS,  these  lists  are 
often  duplicated  and  printed  and  made 
available  to  persons,  agencies,  and  or- 
ganizations. 

"AND  WHEREAS,  students  in  sec- 
ondary schools  can  be  a  captive  group 
for  all  kinds  of  exploitation  and  ques- 
tionable solicitation  if  supplied  with 
the  implied  endorsement  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  school, 

"AND  WHEREAS,  such  lists,  if 
made  available  to  anyone,  are  subject 
to  other  questionable  distribution, 

"AND  WHEREAS,  the  school  has  a 
moral  obligation  to  students  and  their 
pa  rents  to  regard  such  information  as 
personal  and  confidential  and  to  af- 
ford all  possible  security  against  ex- 
ploitation   and   solicitation, 

"BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  principals, 
school  administrators,  and  staff  mem- 
bers refrain  from  the  issuance  of  all 
such  lists  and  personal  information 
about  students." 

The  Association  is  also  on  record  as 
opposed  to  the  holding  of  youth  con- 
ferences during  the  school  year,  which 
are  not  primarily  educational  in  na- 
ture. 


NORTH  CAROLINA   PUBUC  SCHOOL   BULLETIN 


What    Is    a    Desirable    Size 
For  Elementary  Class? 

Answer  to  this  question  has  teen 
sought  by  many  school  officials,  lay 
citizens,  and  boards  of  education.  How- 
ever, no  hard-and-fast  rule  has  been 
found.  Even  research  does  not  reveal 
how  the  size  of  class  enrollment  affects 
the  emotional,  social  and  physical  de- 
velopment of  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  lack 
of  well-considered  opinion  as  fo  the 
number  of  elementary  pupils  that 
should  be  ideal  for  a  class.  One  of  those 
educators  who  has  a  definite  opinion  on 
this  question  is  Patsy  Montague,  Super- 
visor of  Elementary  Education,  North 
Carolina  State  Department  of  Public- 
Instruction.  In  an  article  in  Childhood 
Education,  April  1955,  Miss  Montague 
makes  a  strong  plea  for  a  class  of  25. 
And  this  article  is  given  as  one  of  28 
references  to  a  recent  release  of  "Class 
Enrollment  and  School  Size"  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

State  College  Designated 
For  Guidance  Institute 

N.  C.  State  College  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
to  operate  a  Counseling  and  Guidance 
Institute  this  summer.  The  sum  of 
$34,000  has  been  allocated  from  Fed- 
eral Defense  Education  Funds  for  this 
purpose. 

Institutes  are  being  set  up  through- 
out the  nation  for  improving  the  quali- 
fications of  personnel  employed  in  coun- 
seling and  guidance  of  students  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  or  teachers  in  such 
schools  preparing  to  engage  in  coun- 
seling and  guidance. 

Under  terms  of  the  contract  with 
State  College,  40  scholarships  will  be 
available  for  qualified  applicants 
in  North  Carolina.  Each  scholarship 
will  provide  a  stipend  of  $75  a  week 
plus  $15  a  week  for  each  dependent. 

This  year's  Institute,  according  to 
Dr.  Carey  H.  Bostian,  Chancellor,  will 
be  held  June  8-July  17,  during  the 
first  six-weeks  summer  session.  Special 
classrooms  and  counseling  laboratory 
facilities  are  being  set  up  for  this  pur- 
pose. Housing  facilities  will  be  avail- 
able for  both  single  and  married  stu- 
dents. 

Application  blanks  and  detailed  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  Dr. 
Roy  N.  Anderson,  Department  of  Oc- 
cupational Information  and  Guidance, 
State  College,  Raleigh. 

APRIl,   NINETEEN    HUNDRED    AND    FIFTY-NINE 


ECC  Brings  Lecturers  To  Science-Math  Institute 


Nine  visiting  scientists  and  mathe- 
maticians, all  outstanding  in  their 
fields,  will  act  as  lecturers,  leaders  of 
seminars,  and  consultants  at  the  Sum- 
mer Institute  for  High  School  Science 
and  Mathematics  Teachers  to  be  pre- 
sented at  East  Carolina  College  June 
S-July  17,  Institute  director  J.  O.  Der- 
rick of  the  East  Carolina  science  de- 
partment has  announced. 

The  Institute  was  made  possible 
through  a  grant  to  the  college  of  $59,- 
200  made  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  The  objectives  are  to  pro- 
vide advanced  training  for  sixty  com- 
petent teachers,  to  help  them  find  ways 
of  motivating  able  students  toward  ca- 
reers in  science  and  mathematics,  to 
provide  stimulating  contacts  with 
prominent  scientists  and  mathemati- 
cians, and  to  effect  improvement  in  in- 
struction in  the  high  school. 

Interest  in  the  Institute  is  indicated, 
Mr.  Derrick  stated,  by  the  fact  that 
more  than  300  applications  for  the 
sixty  stipends  offered  to  participants 
have  already  been  received. 

Five  courses  in  natural  science  and 
two  in  mathematics  will  be  taught  by 
members  of  the  East  Carolina  faculty. 
Two  seminars  in  science  will  be  di- 
rected by  Mr.  Derrick  and  one  in  math- 
ematics by  Dr.  David  R.  Davis,  head 
of  the  college  mathematics  department 
and  assistant  director  of  the  Institute. 
In  addition,  a  series  of  lectures  by  the 
visiting  seminar  leaders  and  consul- 
tants will  be  open  to  the  public. 

Five  of  the  visiting  scientists  and 
mathematicians  are  from  North  Caro- 
lina. They  are  Dr.  A.  F.  Chestnut,  In- 
stitute of  Fisheries  Research,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  at  Morehead : 
Dr.  Paul  J.  Kramer,  professor  of  bot- 
any of  Duke  University  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of 
Physiologists;  Henry  Shannon,  State 
supervisor  of  science  and  mathematics, 
Raleigh ;  Dr.  S.  T.  Tyree,  professor  of 
inorganic  chemistry,  University  of 
North  Carolina;  and  Dr.  R.  E.  Wil- 
fong,  technical  superintendent  at  the 
Dacron  Plant  near  Kinston. 

Other  visitors  who  will  participate 
in  the  Institute  program  are  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Clark  Kelly.  American  Institute 
of  Physics,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Wil- 
liam F.  Kieffer,  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Chemical  Education;  Dr.  John  Ly- 
man, director  of  the  Division  of  Ocean- 
ography, U.  S.  Navy  Hydrographic  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.  C. ;  and  Dr.  Bruce 
Meserve,  professor  of  mathematics. 
Montclair  State  College,   N.   J. 


Former  School  Head  Dies 

J.  N.  Hauss,  Sr.,  superintendent  of 
Thomasville  city  schools  for  many 
years,  died  February  15  in  Duke  Hos- 
pital, Durham,  at  the  age  of  89  years. 

Mr.  Hauss  went  to  Thomasville  in 
1902  as  head  of  the  city's  first  graded 
school.  He  served  as  superintendent  of 
that  system  until  1927  when  he  re- 
signed to  become  superintendent  of  the 
Lincoln  County  Schools.  He  returned 
to  Thomasville  in  1934  where  he 
served  as  school  head  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1942. 

A  daughter,  Mrs.  John  H.  Shields  of 
Durham,  and  a  son,  John  N.  Hauss. 
Jr.,  of  St.   Louis,  Mo.,  survive. 

WCC  To  Operate  Session 
For  Gifted  Children 

For  the  second  successive  summer 
Western  Carolina  College  at  Cullowhee 
will  operate  a  summer  session  for  gif- 
ted children,  according  to  a  recent 
announcement  distributed  by  the  col- 
lege. "Those  of  us  on  the  staff  view  the 
program,  not  as  any  radical  departure 
from  the  total  summer  demonstration 
school,  but  rather  as  an  extension  of 
special  features.  Furthermore,  we  look 
upon  it  as  an  extension  of  our  larger 
program  for  exceptional  children,  in- 
asmuch as  we  have  had  for  several 
years  special  organized  groups  of  hand- 
icapped children,"  according  to  Dr. 
M.  B.  Morrill,  director  of  the  summer 
demonstration  school. 

Invitations  have  been  issued  to  those 
who  participated  in  the  program  last 
summer  offering  them  opportunity  to 
enroll  again  this  summer.  Applications 
for  admission  to  this  special  project 
will  be  considered  from  other  states 
as  well  as  from  North  Carolina. 

Last  summer  more  than  one  hundred 
applicants  from  several  states  were 
carefully  screened  in  choosing  the 
twenty-five  who  composed  the  special 
class.  In  addition  to  staff  members  of 
Western  Carolina  College,  ten  consul- 
ting psychologists  assisted  with  various 
phases  of  the  program.  The  class  was 
characterized  by  "unusually  close  co- 
operation  with   parents." 

The  initial  project  with  gifted  chil- 
dren is  described  in  careful  detail  in 
the  quarterly  bulletin  of  the  college 
entitled,  Gifted  Children,  A  Special 
Claxs  Conducted  in  the  Summer  of 
t958. 


North  Carina  S;a,e  Lorary 
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Carroll  Writes  Article  For  Scholastic  Mag 
Says  State  Shows  Interest   In   Education 


"State  Shows  'Unprecedented'  Inter- 
est in  Education"  is  the  title  of  a  two- 
column  article  written  by  State  Super- 
intendent Charles  F.  Carroll  and  pub- 
lished in  the  March  20  edition  of 
Scholastic    Teacher. 

Superintendent  Carroll's  article  is 
one  in  a  series  of  articles,  Parade  of 
the  States,  on  public  education  in  the 
several  states  by  chief  state  school  of- 
ficers. 

•'Enrollment,  teaching  staff,  build- 
ings, organization,  and  curriculum  — 
all  these  and  other  elements  of  the 
North  Carolina  school  system,"  stated 
Superintendent  Carroll  in  the  lead  sen- 
tence of  his  article,  "are  showing  signs 
of  growth  and  progress  in  an  age  of 
unprecedented  public  interest  in  edu- 
cation." 

"More  than  a  million  students  are 
enrolled  in  grades  1-12.  These  stu- 
dents are  taught  by  an  instructional 
staff  of  38,056  teachers,  principals  and 
supervisors,  with  94.8  per  cent  holding 
certificates  based  on  a  minimum  of  a 
bachelor's  degree.  The  school  prop- 
erty, consisting  of  more  than  3,000 
buildings  with  equipment,  is  valued  at 
more  than  $620,000,000,  approximate- 
ly $600  per  pupil  enrolled. 

The  curriculum  is  composed  of  the 
fundamental  subjects  —  reading,  writ- 
ing, language,  mathematics,  spelling, 
social  studies,  foreign  language, 
health,  physical  education,  art,  mu- 
sic, and  science.  Vocational  education 
is  included  in  most  high  schools.  Free 
basal  textbooks  are  provided  in  grades 
1-8.  and  a  book  rental  system  is  pro- 
vided for  high  school  students. 

All  these  elements  and  more  are  pro- 
vided with  the  use  of  State,  local,  and 
Federal  funds.  As  is  generally  known, 
North  Carolina  is  one  of  those  states 
deriving  the  major  portion  of  its  public 
school  support  from  state  sources  of 
revenue.  Presently,  80  per  cent  of  the 
operating  cost  comes  from  State  funds. 
An  annual  State  appropriation  of  ap- 
proximately $155,000,000  plus  approxi- 
mately $32,000,000  from  the  174  local 
units,  and  $7,000,000  from  Federal 
funds  permits  the  operation  of  a  mini- 
mum  program    of  public    education. 

A  rapidly  rising  school  enrollment, 
requiring  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers  and  classrooms,  is  necessitat- 
ing more  money.  The  current  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  is  consider- 
ing a  budget  proposal  calling  for  an 
annual  state  appropriation  of  approxi- 


mately $102,000,000  for  the  operation 
of  the  schools  during  the  coming  bi- 
ennium. 

Evidences  of  progress  are  numerous. 
Likewise,  plans  for  the  immediate  fu- 
t  ure  are  clearly  developed : 

1.  The  enlargement  of  the  public 
high  school  is  a  definite  trend.  More 
than  300  small  high  schools  have  been 
discontinued  since  1046-47  in  favor  of 
consolidation.  These  larger  schools 
have  great  possibilities  for  better  in- 
struction. 

2.  In  1948-49  a  program  of  special 
education  was  begun.  This  program 
gives  special  attention  to  the  handi- 
capped —  speech,  mentally  retarded, 
crippled,  visual,  and  hearing. 

3.  A  school  health  fund  was  estab- 
lished in  1949  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding medical  services  for  indigent 
children. 

4.  The  General  Assembly  of  1957 
provided  for  a  driver  training  program. 

5.  Seven  industrial  education  cent- 
ers have  been  established  in  the  past 
year  for  providing  technical  trade 
training  to  selected  young  adults,  sen- 
ior high  school  students,  and  employed 
workers. 

6.  Funds  were  provided  in  1957  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Scholarship 
Loan  Fund  for  high  school  graduates 
desiring  to  attend  college  and  become 
teachers. 

7.  A  curriculum  study  has  been  in- 
augurated by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. With  this  study  and  the  stim- 
ulation afforded  by  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  it  appears  that 
further  changes  are  in  evidence  in  or- 
ganization and  curriculum,  especially 
in  science,  mathematics,  foreign  lan- 
guages, testing,   and  guidance. 

8.  The  General  Assembly  now  in  ses- 
sion will  consider  requests  for  funds 
with  which  to  provide : 

One  week  of  extended  service 
for  teachers.  These  five  additional 
days  will  provide  the  time  for 
planning  so  essential  to  good 
teaching. 

An  increase  of  approximately 
ten  per  cent  in  salaries  of  all  per- 
sonnel. 

Additional  personnel  for  local 
services  in  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing, libraries,  special  education, 
and  in  the  non-teaching  principal- 
ship. 

An  increase  in  the  amount  of 
State  funds  being  allotted  to  local 


McCollum   Succeeds 
Bowman  As  Superintendent 

R.  O.  McCollum,  who  has  been  super- 
intendent of  the  Fairmont  city  admin- 
istrative unit  since  1953,  has  been 
elected  to  succeed  J.  O.  Bowman  as 
Superintendent  of  Anson  County  unit. 
Mr.  Bowman  will  retire  as  of  June  30, 
1959. 

Mr.  McCollum,  with  degrees  from 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  College, 
served  as  principal  of  South  Robeson 
(Fairmont),  then  as  principal  of  a 
South  Carolina  school  before  he  re- 
turned as  superintendent  of  the  Fair- 
mont system  in  1953. 

During  his  superintendency  a  new 
agriculture  building  and  a  gymnasium 
have  been  built  at  Fairmont  and  exten- 
sive additions  have  been  made  at  Ros- 
en wald   School. 

Buncombe    Issues 
Useful   Handbook 

The  Buncombe  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  issued  a  "Handbook  for 
School  Personnel"  which  includes  much 
useful  information.  The  booklet,  com- 
prising 51  pages,  is  divided  into  three 
parts :  Part  I,  Administrative  Aids ; 
Part  II,  General  Information ;  and  Part 
III.  Instructional  Service. 

In  a  "Foreward"  by  Superintendent 
T.  C.  Roberson,  it  is  stated  that  "The 
purpose  of  this  Handbook  is  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  guidance  and  informa- 
tion concerning  policies,  objectives,  and 
procedures  so  that  each  staff  member 
will  be  better  able  to  make  his  contri- 
bution to  our  program  and  will  be 
happy  in  his  work." 

A  philosophy  expressed  by  Superinten- 
dent Roberson  in  another  paragraph  is 
worth  passing  on  to  other  systems.  That 
is :  "No  teacher  is  required  to  teach 
by  any  specific  method,  but  all  teachers 
are  expected  to  evaluate  their  class- 
room procedures  constantly  and  be  as- 
sured that  they  are  employing  scien- 
tifically approved  techniques  that  will 
secure  maximum  pupil  growth  and  de- 
velopment." 


schools     for     instructional     mate- 
rials, libraries,  and  auxiliary  serv- 
ices. 
9.  A  school  finance  study  commission, 
authorized  by  the  last  General  Assem- 
bly,   is    recommending    that  the    State 
establish  a  $10,000,000  "incentive  fund" 
to  be  used  in  matching  the  efforts  of 
local  school  units. 
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President  Proclaims 

Pan  American  Day  (Week) 

April  14  has  been  proclaimed  by 
President  Eisenhower  as  Pan  Ameri- 
can Day,  and  April  12-18  as  Pan 
American  Week. 

All  citizens  and  all  interested  orga- 
nizations are  urged  to  join  in  an  ap- 
propriate observance  of  these  days 
in  testimony  of  the  friendship  existing 
between  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  the  oilier  American  He- 
publics. 

In  a  letter  to  State  Superintendent 
Charles  F.  Carroll,  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  L.  (i.  Derthick  has  re- 
quested that  the  schools  also  join  in 
this  observance.  A  kit  of  materials  giv- 
ing suggestions  for  this  celebration 
may  be  obtained  from  Pan  American 
Union,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

UNC  and  State  Offer 
Correspondence  Courses 

A  wide  variety  of  courses,  chosen 
from  a  number  of  departments,  is  be- 
ing offered  by  correspondence  through 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  and  North  Carolina  State  College 
at  Raleigh. 

Any  of  these  courses  may  be  taken 
at  the  student's  convenience  by  mail 
from  whatever  location  he  chooses.  He 
may  take  regular  college  courses  with 
the  full  assurance  that  his  written 
work  will  be  given  individual  attention 
by  members  of  the  faculty  at  the 
University  or  at  State  College.  High 
school  students  may  remove  college  en- 
trance deficiencies  by  correspondence 
(for  example,  plane  geometry),  or 
may  actually  begin  their  college  edu- 
cation at  home  during  the  summer  be- 
taking one  or  more  of  the  freshman 
courses  available. 

Also  available  are  credit  courses  by 
means  of  television  from  Channel  4, 
WUNC-TV.  These  courses  are  received 
within  a  70  mile  radius  of  Chapel  Hill. 
It  is  planned  that  some  of  them  will  be 
filmed  and  made  available  to  commercial 
stations  and  thus  to  teachers  through- 
out the  State.  The  courses  offered  from 
the  Chapel  Hill  campus  are  on  the 
undergraduate  level  and  are  suitable 
for  renewing  A  grade  certificates.  In 
the  past  several  years  at  least,  one 
course  has  been  televised  each  semes- 
ter. Courses  are  offered  from  all  three 
units  of  the  University  and  those  who 
are  interested  should  write  for  infor- 
mation   to  the  campus   concerned. 


Summations  of  Orientation  Conferences 
Mailed   To  Supts.   and   New   Principals 


Summations  of  the  four  orientation 
conferences  held  last  fall  for  begin- 
ning principals  were  mailed  late  in 
March  to  all  beginning  principal's,  to 
superintendents,  to  consultants  who  as- 
sisted with  these  workshops,  and  to 
cliairmen  of  college  departments  of  ed- 
ucation in  the  State.  This  bulletin,  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Vester  M.  Mulholland  for 
the  Coordinated  Statewide  Study  in 
Educational  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  is 
available  to  any  interested  person. 

Included  in  the  bulletin  are  the 
following  sections:  Planning  the  Pro- 
ject ;  a  summary  of  two  panels  : 
"Aspects  of  Organization  and  Admin- 
istration Which  Are  of  Particular  Sig- 
nificance to  Beginning  Principals"  and 
"Staff  Meetings  and  Other  Approaches 
Toward  the  Continuing  Growth  of 
Teachers" ;  "Certain  Idea9  Which  Are 
Being  Widely  Discussed  in  Educational 
Circles";  "Recommended  for  Immedi- 
ate Purchase" ;  and  an  "Evaluation  of 
the    Pour   Orientation    Conferences." 

Fifty-nine  of  the  125  new  principals 
in  the  State  attended  orientation  con- 
ference in  Clinton,  Morganton,  Greens- 
boro, and  Chapel  Hill  last  October. 
More  than  thirty  consultants  —  repre- 
senting experienced  superintendent's, 
principals  and  supervisors  as  well  as 
college  and  State  Department  person- 
nel —  assisted  with  these  workshops. 

Similar  conferences  were  held  a  year 
ago  for  beginning  principals  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  CSSEA  and  the 
North  Carolina  State  Department.  Ac- 
cording to  continuing  co-chairman  for 
the  project,  Vester  M.  Mulholland,  "the 
conferences  seemed  to  satisfy  the  needs 
and  interests  of  beginning  principals  in 
a  very  worthwhile  manner.  Principals 
indicated  the  following  aspects  of  the 
conferences  as  most  satisfactory  :  panel 
discussions,  other  structured  items  on 
the  agenda,  atmosphere  of  informality, 
organization  of  program,  variety  in  pin- 
gram,  availability  of  resource  person- 
nel, manner  in  which  resource  people 
worked  together,  participation  of  those 
in  attendance,  personal  contact  with 
members  of  the  State  Department,  op- 
portunities to  share  experiences  and 
pool  information,  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss individual  problems,  facilities, 
hospitality  of  host  principal  and  school. 
summary  of  conference  by  chairman, 
and  sense  of  belonging." 

Suggestions  for  improving  similar 
conferences  in  the  future  were  numer 


"lis,  according  to  Mulholland;  and 
these  suggestions  will  be  considered  as 
plans  for  next  year  are  formulated.  A 
majority  of  participants  indicated  that 
such  conferences  should  be  longer. 

The  bulletin  concludes  with  a  quoted 
statement  from  a  new  publication,  8o 
.Voir  You're  .1  Principal,  in  which  the 
characteristics  of  an  educational  leader 
are    listed.     These   include: 

•  Competence  in  human  relations 

•  An  evolving  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion 

•  A  concept  of  the  aims  and  objec- 
tives of  education 

•  An  understanding  of  the  learning 
process 

•  A  knowledge  of  contemporary  so- 
ciety 

•  Understanding  and  proficiency  in 
school  organization  and  admin- 
istration 

•  A  basic  faith  in  the  value  of  edu- 
cation 

Postpone    School    Visits 
To  Tryon  Palace  Till  Fall 

Teachers  are  strongly  urged  NOT  to 
bring  their  classes  to  see  the  Tryon 
Palace  Restoration  until  fall  in  a  re- 
cent letter  to  State  Superintendent 
Charles  F.  Carroll  from  Gertrude  Car- 
roway.    Restoration   Director. 

Although  the  Palace  was  opened  to 
the  public  on  April  10,  it  is  not  quite 
ready  to  receive  groups  of  children. 
Miss  Carroway  states.  "Eventually, 
we  want  them  to  come  here  by  the 
thousands — we  think  they  can  get  im- 
portant lessons  in  living  History  from 
the  restoration  of  our  first  State  Capi- 
tol." But,  she  states,  students  will 
get  much  more  out  of  the  trip  next 
fall  when  we  are  able  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  such  visits. 

Specific  reasons  given  for  requesting 
that  school  visits  be  postponed  by  Miss 
Carroway  were  the  following :  1 1 1 
Rest  room  facilities  are  not  available, 
(2)  the  auditorium  for  briefing  the 
children  is  not  yet  ready.  (.">)  expec- 
tation of  many  adult  visitors  will  liol 
allow  time  for  taking  good  care  of 
children.  (4)  materials  for  distribu- 
tion to  classes  are  not  yet  available. 
(5)  sufficient  time  has  not  been  had 
for  training  Palace  Hostesses  who  will 
work   with    children. 
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Superintendent  Ray  Armstrong  To  Retire 
After  32  Years'  Service   In  Goldsboro 


After  32  years  as  superintendent  of 
the  Goldsboro  public  schools,  Kay  Arm- 
strong will  retire  at  the  end  of  this 
school  year.  In  an  editorial  in  the 
Goldsboro  News-Argus  entitled,  "Arm- 
strong Teaches  Individuals  Not  Jusi 
Students,"  editor  Henry  Belk  says. 
".  .  .  from  year  to  year  he  has  brought 
to  Goldsboro  principals  and  teachers  of 
superior  qiiality  and  ability ;  and  the 
test  of  this  superiority  is  in  the  record 
of  the  graduates  from  our  high  school. 
We  doubt  that  another  high  school  in 
the  same  enrollment  class  can  exceed 
the  record  of  Goldsboro  High  in  pro- 
ducing winners  of  coveted  scholar- 
ships." 

Born  in  Gaston  County  in  1893.  Arm- 
strong was  graduated  from  Belmont 
High  School,  and  later  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  with  an  A.B.  and 
an  M.A.  degree.  While  at  Carolina, 
Armstrong  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  to  Golden  Fleece.  After  grad- 
uation from  the  University,  he  took 
graduate  work  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  also  at  Peabody  College. 

During  World  War  I  he  was  a  sec- 
ond   lieutenant   in   the  field   artillery. 

Teaching  experiences  include  those 
in  Greensboro  High  School,  where  he 
taught  algebra ;  and  Goldsboro  High 
School,  where  he  taught  algebra,  his- 
tory, and  industrial  arts.  In  1921-23 
Armstrong  was  principal  at  the  Gas- 
tonia  High  School ;  and  in  1923-24,  the 
Kinston  High  School.  His  first  superin- 
tendency  was  in  the  Monroe  public- 
schools,  1924-26.  From  here  he  went 
tii  Wilson  High  School  as  principal. 
1926-27;  and  from  this  position  he 
went  to  Goldsboro  as  superintendent, 
a  position  he  has  held  since  then. 

During  his  professional  career  Super- 
intendent Armstrong  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  high  school  textbook  com- 
mittee and  president  of  the  Northeas- 
tern District  NCEA.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  AASA  and  a  life  inem- 
ber  of  the  NEA. 

As  an  administrator.  Armstrong 
found  time  to  be  interested  in  build- 
ings and  curriculum,  but  most  of  all 
in  boys  and  girls,  according  to  Mr. 
Belk's  appraisal  in  the  News-Argus. 
As  a  progressive  thinker,  Armstrong's 
ideas  frequently  met  with  opposition; 
but  never  in  his  career  as  an  educator 
did  he  abandon  a  cause  or  a  principle 
which  he  felt  was  right.  This  charac- 
teristic, declares  editor  Belk.  marks  the 


man  as  a  sincere  leader  and  a  great 
educational  force  in  North  Carolina ; 
but  no  less  so  than  the  fact  that  he 
was  keenly  interested  in  boys  and  girls, 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  their  prob- 
lems, and  their  ambitions.  "In  this  re- 
spect, he  has  the  mark  of  a  true 
teacher."  declares  Belk.  "There  are 
many  leaders  in  the  Goldsboro  com- 
munity and  elsewhere  who  look  with 
meat  appreciation  to  Ray  Armstrong 
tin-  his  help  and  influence  in  their 
lives." 

In  concluding  his  editorial  Belk 
states:  "He  comes  to  the  retirement 
age  in  sound  body  and  mind.  He  is  yet 
of  such  strength  as  to  have  many  fruit- 
ful and  happy  years  ahead  of  him." 

Congratulations  to  a  vigorous,  cou- 
rageous leader  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  With  a  superior  un- 
derstanding of  the  learning  process, 
with  a  passion  for  good,  teaching  in 
the  class-room,  and  with  an  infinite  sen- 
sitivity for  the  worth  of  every  pupil, 
teacher,  and  parent  —  R.ay  Armstrong 
retires  with  the  love  and  esteem  of  his 
many  friends  following  him  into  what- 
ever useful  endeavor  he  may  choose. 


Charlotte  Career-O-Rama 
Held    March    11-14 

What  was  called  the  First  Annual 
Career-o-rama  was  held  in  Charlotte 
March  11-14.  This  project  consisted  of 
displays  and  information  covering  ap- 
proximately 60  vocational  and  profes- 
sional areas. 

The  Career-o-rama  had  two  main 
purposes:  (1)  To  give  the  youth  of  the 
community  current  and  accurate  infor- 
mation regarding  career  opportunities 
with  emphasis  on  those  in  Charlotte 
and  Mecklenburg  County,  and  (2)  t<> 
stimulate  the  development  of  good  lo- 
cal manpower  resources  (a)  by  encou- 
raging youth  in  constructive  thinking 
about  vocational  possibilities  and  (b) 
by  helping  them  to  use  their  present 
and  future  educational  opportunities 
for  better  vocational  preparation. 

The  Charlotte  Career-o-rama  was 
sponsored  by  the  Altrusa  Club,  and  the 
Rotary  Clubs  of  Charlotte.  Dilworth 
and  North  Charlotte.  Participating 
agencies  were  Charlotte  City  schools 
and  the  Public  Library  of  Charlotte 
and  Mecklenburg  County. 


No  -  Raid  Pact 

In  a  move  to  curb  "raiding" — the 
practice  whereby  a  school  or  system 
unethically  recruits  a  teacher  under 
contract  elsewhere  ■ —  Bergen  County 
(N.  J.)  school  superintendents  have 
adopted  a  code  of  behavior. 

The  code  permits  a  superintendent  to 
start  discussions  with  a  teacher  who  is 
under  contract  or  tenure  elsewhere 
only  during  a  "recognized  employment 
period."  This  is  the  two  or  three 
months'  interval  between  contract 
signing  and  July  1 — a  period  during 
which  either  party  may  cancel  the  con- 
tract on  sixty  days'  notice. 

Because  of  the  general  difficulty  in 
tilling  a  teaching  vacancy  after  July 
1.  the  code  holds  that  it  is  not  ethical 
for  a  superintendent  to  consider  a  can- 
didate after  that  date  without  first 
consulting  the  superintendent  where 
the  teacher  is  employed. 

But  the  code  does  recognize  that  job- 
switching  is  often  the  chief  means  by 
which  a  teacher  may  better  himself 
professionally.  Therefore,  the  code 
notes,  "it  becomes  incumbent  upon  the 
superintendents  not  to  obstruct  or  hin- 
der a  teacher's  search  for  another  posi- 
tion, in  accordance  with  ethical  prac- 
tices."— Scholastic    Teacher. 


150  Schools  Participate 
In  Jr.  Science  Symposium 

One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  603 
senior  high  schools  for  white  students 
participated  in  the  Second  Annual  Jun- 
ior Science  Symposium  held  March  11- 
13  in  the  "Research  Triangle"  area 
of  the  State  —  Durham,  Chapel  Hill, 
Raleigh. 

The  Symposium  was  sponsored  by 
the  North  Carolina  Academy  of  Science 
and  the  office  of  Ordnance  Research, 
U.  S.  Army,  Duke  University,  with 
the  cooperation  of  North  Carolina 
State  College,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Duke  University.  The 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
assisted  in  science  programming. 

Theme  of  the  Symposium  was 
"Science  in  the  Making — Research  in 
Progress."  Programs  were  conducted 
at  each  point  of  the  Triangle  Area 
during  the  day.  One  evening  session 
on  March  12  was  featured  by  an  ad- 
dress at  Duke  University  by  Dr.  Ralph 
E.  Gibson,  Director  Applied  Physics 
Laboratory,  John  Hopkins  University. 
The  Friday  evening  program  was  de- 
voted to  a  "Curbstone  Clinic,"  with 
participation  by  leading  specialists  in 
various  scientific  fields. 
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Elizabeth  City  Selects 
Wagoner  As  School  Head 

Dr.  William  H.  Wagoner,  who  is 
presently  executive  secretary  of  the 
North  Carolina  School  Board  Associa- 
tion in  Chapel  Hill,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  the  Eliz- 
abeth City  schools,  effective  July  1, 
according  to  announcement  by  J.  Car- 
roll Abbott,  chairman  of  the  City  Board 
of  Education. 

Wagoner,  a  native  of  Washington, 
N.  C,  was  formerly  principal  of  a  pri- 
mary school  in  Elizabeth  City ;  and 
later  served  us  assistant  principal  of 
the  Elizabeth   City   High   School. 

Wagoner  received  his  B.S.  degree 
from  Wake  Forest  College,  his  M.A. 
from  East  Carolina  College,  and  his 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  He  will  succeed  Dr.  N.  H. 
Shope,  who  will  become  superinten- 
dent  of   the   Goldsboro   city   schools. 

How  Many  Students  Study 
Foreign    Languages? 

A  total  of  47,504  North  Carolina 
high  school  students  were  taking  a 
foreign  language  —  French,  Spanish, 
Latin  and  German— in  1957-58.  This 
number  represents  about  one  out  of 
each  five  (19.3%)  of  the  total  high 
school  enrollment,  245,010. 

Eliminating  Latin  and  considering 
only  modern  foreign  languages,  the 
number  of  students  taking  French. 
Spanish  and  German  totaled  34,370, 
fourteen  per  cent  of  the  total  high 
school  enrollment.  Considering  only  the 
enrollment  in  grades  10  and  11,  where 
most  foreign  language  is  given,  about  3 
of  each  10  students  take  a  modern 
foreign  language. 

Enrollments  in  these  subjects  for 
1957-58   were    as    follows : 

French    I    17,413 

French    II  10,004 

Other   French  24 

Total  27441" 

Spanish    I  4,797 

Spanish    II  2,072 

Total  "6,869 

German    I  34 

German    II  32 

Total  66 

Total   modern   foreign 

language  34,376 

Latin  I       7,833 

Latin  II     5,174 

Latin  III  &  IV  121 

Total  13.12S 

Total    47,504 


"Successful  Administrative   Practices" 
Sent  To  Superintendents  and  Principals 


The  first  issue  of  Successful  Admin- 
istrative Practices,  a  periodic  publica- 
tion of  the  Coordinated  Statewide 
Study  in  Educational  Administration 
and  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  was  mailed  to  superinten- 
dents and  principals  late  in  March. 
Compiled  by  Dr.  Vester  M.  Mulholland, 
Director  of  Research  and  Statistics 
and  co-chairman  of  the  CSSEA,  this 
bulletin  contains  a  series  of  quoted 
passages  from  administrators  relative 
to  administrative  practices  which,  in 
their  opinions,  have  proved  successful. 

Except  for  editing  necessary  to  ac- 
comodate available  space  within  the 
bulletin,  practices  are  reported  as  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents  described 
them.  Names  of  administrators  and 
their  specific  schools  or  administrative 
units  are  included  with  each  quoted 
practice.  In  this  way,  those  interested 
in  pursuing  the  details  of  a  certain 
shared  experience  will  know  to  whom 
to  write  for  further  information.  "It  is 
hoped,"  stated  Mulholland  for  the 
CSSEA,  "that  this  sharing  of  success- 
ful educational  experiences  will  prove 


valuable  to  a  Dumber  of  administra- 
tors." 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition, 
the  editor  states,  "In  sharing  the  fol- 
lowing ideas,  neither  the  CSSEA  nor 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction wishes  to  imply  wholesale  en- 
dorsement or  rejection  of  any  practice 
suggested :  circumstances  and  person- 
nel combining  to  make  a  practice  suc- 
cessful in  one  situation  would  seldom 
be  identical  elsewhere,  yet  the  basic 
idea  might  have  value." 

"Other  issues  will  definitely  be  pre- 
pared and  distributed  within  the  next 
six  months  prior  to  the  final  date  of 
the  CSSEA  project,"  declared  Mulhol- 
land ;  "and  if  this  venture  proves  of 
sufficient  value,  consideration  will  be 
given  its  continuance.  Superintendents 
and  principals  in  large  numbers  re- 
sponded to  the  request  for  sharing  suc- 
cessful administrative  experiences." 

Assisting  Dr.  Mulholland  in  this  pro- 
ject was  Dr.  Lloyd  Thayer,  principal 
of  the  High  Point  Junior  High  School 
and  member  of  the  publication  commit- 
tee of  the  CSSEA. 


Statewide  Curriculum  Advisory  Committee 
Hears   Progress  Reports  and   Plans  Future 


Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  Statewide  Curriculum  Study 
met  March  12  in  Raleigh  to  hear  a 
progress  report  by  Director  I.  E. 
Ready,  to  make  plans  for  the  immedi- 
ate future,  and  to  hear  Dean  John 
Shirley  of  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege discuss  highlights  of  the  Rus- 
sian education  program  as  they  may 
have  implications  for  improving  the 
program  in  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Ready  reported  that  every  school 
in  the  State  has  been  informed  about 
the  Study;  that  16,000  bulletins  have 
been  mailed ;  that  numerous  schools 
and  communities  are  engaged  in  some 
form  of  curriculum  study ;  that  many 
professional  and  civic  organizations  are 
studying  the  curriculum ;  that  consul- 
lants  representing  the  Study  are  now 
working  with  seven  different  lay-pro- 
fessional groups  studying  the  curricu- 
lum of  local  school  units;  that  special 
research  to  discover  the  "best  think- 
ing" in  each  subject  field  has  been  com- 
pleted or  is  under  way;  that  plans  are 
well  under  way  to  secure  from  public 
school  and  college  teachers  their  opin- 


ions about  improvements  needed;  that 
plans  are  developing  for  a  careful  re- 
search study  in  which  standard 
achievement  tests  mil  be  used  to  eval- 
uate the  quality  of  learning  in  the  pub- 
lic schools ;  and  that  a  study  of  the 
teaching  of  agriculture,  later  to  be  ex- 
tended to  other  vocational  subjects,  is 
now  under  way. 

Ready  reported  that  Dallas  Herring. 
Dr.  Guy  B.  Phillips,  and  Dr.  Vester  M. 
Mulholland  have  made  a  number  of 
speeches  in  the  State  relative  to  the 
Study — its  importance,  its  purpose,  and 
techniques  of  procedure. 

Those  in  attendance  at  this  meeting 
included  Director  I.  E.  Ready,  Superin- 
tendent Charles  F.  Carroll,  Dallas  Her- 
ring, Mrs.  H.  S.  Godwin.  Mrs.  J.  Z. 
Watkins,  Holt  McPherson,  Nelson  H. 
Harris,  J.  E.  Hillinan,  George  T.  Kyle. 
John  Shirley,  Nile  Hunt,  Vester  Mul- 
holland, Margaret  Flintom,  Mrs.  Mil- 
dred T.  Miller,  J.  L.  Cashwell,  N.  M. 
McMillan,  Lewis  II.  Swindell,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Hazel  Curtright,  Mrs.  Esmeralda  R. 
Hawkins,  and  Mrs.   A.  B.  Starnes. 
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Combs,  Mulholland  Contribute  Articles 
To  North  Carolina  School  Board  Bulletin 


In  two  articles  appearing  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  North  Carolina 
School  Board  Bulletin  entitled,  "Trends 
in  Secondary  Education,"  Dr.  Vester 
M.  Mulholland  of  the  State  Department 
and  "Status  of  the  High  School  in 
North  Carolina,"  by  A.  B.  Combs  of 
the  State  Department,  important  trends 
and  facts  are  cited  which  may  be  of 
general  interest. 

Stating  that  a  constellation  of  fac- 
tors in  recent  years  has  resulted  in  a 
number  of  encouraging  trends  in  secon- 
dary education,  Mulholland  discusses 
the  following  twelve  areas:  increased 
community  responsibility  for  educa- 
tion ;  sharing  responsibility  for  im- 
proved education ;  flexibility  in  organi- 
zation and  administration ;  improved 
methods  of  instruction ;  challenging  a- 
lert  pupils ;  improved  guidance  and 
testing  services ;  emphasis  on  well-pre- 
pared administrators,  teachers,  and 
•school  board  members ;  comprehensive 
high  schools;  efforts  to  improve 
science,  mathematics,  and  foreign 
languages ;  improving  the  skills  of 
communication ;  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  good  libraries ;  efforts  to 
discard  the  "either-or"  philosophy ;  and 
recognizing  that  diversity  in  goals  de- 
mands variety  in  action. 

"Flexibility  in  administration  and 
organization  is  basic  to  encouraging  su- 
perior instruction,"  declares  Mulhol- 
land; "and  many  schools  are  courage- 
ously experimenting  with  new  types  of 
schedules,  classes  of  varying  size,  pe- 
riods of  varying  length  —  with  in- 
creased emphasis  on  teacher-pupil  plan- 
ning, cooperative  evaluation,  and  ac- 
ceptance of   individual   responsibility.'' 

Combs'  contribution  entitled,  "Status 
of  the  High  School  in  North  Carolina," 
stresses  the  need  for  larger  consoli- 
dated high  schools  and  the  need  for 
better  organized  school  libraries  and 
well-trained   librarians. 

In  1949-50,  according  to  Combs,  there 
were  590  high  schools  in  North  Caro- 
lina with  more  than  six  teachers, 
whereas,  in  1957-58  there  were  748 — an 
increase  of  158.  "At  the  present," 
Combs  stated,  "there  are  162  high 
schools  within  the  State  with  fewer 
than  six  teachers.  The  decrease  in  these 
small  high  schools  has  been  steady  for 
the  past  eight  or  ten  years  . . .  Many  of 
the  county  high  schools  have  important 
consolidation  programs  well  under 
way,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  number 
of  small  high  schools  will  rapidly  dis- 
appear." 


Of  the  830  public  high  schools  in 
1951  which  had  graduating  classes,  on- 
ly 92,  or  8.7  per  cent,  had  graduating 
classes  of  100  or  more.  There  were  45 
schools,  or  5.4  per  cent,  whose  graduat- 
ing classes,  numbered  76  to  99  students, 
according  to  Combs. 

Relative  to  libraries,  the  figures  for 
1956-57  show  that  206  high  schools  had 
full-time  librarians  with  adequate  prep- 
aration ;  314,  with  part-time  librarians 
with  partial  library  training;  286,  with 
teacher-librarians  who  have  had  no 
formal  library  training.  In  1956-57  the 
average  circulation  was  20.32  per  pu- 
pil and  the  average  library  expendi- 
ture was  Sfl.72  per  pupil. 

SSWC  Issues  Book 
On  Television  Practices 

"The  Public  Schools  and  Televis- 
ion-' is  the  title  of  a  new  publication 
of  the  Southern  States  Work  Confer- 
ence. The  publication,  which  has  the 
subtitle,  A  Case  Book  of  Programming 
Practices,  contains  some  excellent  ma- 
terials concerning  how  to  use  televis- 
ion in  the  public  schools.  Copies  are 
available  at  $1.50  each  from  William 
H.  Pierce,  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. Tallahassee,  Florida. 


Annual  Guidance  Meet 
Attracts  200  Participants 

More  than  200  participants  took  part 
in  the  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of 
the  North  Carolina  Personnel  Guidance 
Association,  which  was  held  at  State 
College,  March  13-14. 

Dr.  Luther  Taff,  president  of  the 
Association,  presided  at  the  first  gen- 
eral meeting,  which  was  devoted  en- 
tirely to  an  interpretation  of  Title  V 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
Leading  this  discussion  were  Nile 
Hunt,  State  Department  Coordinator 
of  the  NDEA,  and  Ella  Stephens  Bar- 
rett, State  Department  adviser  in  guid- 
ance and  counseling. 

Another  highlight  of  this  conference 
was  a  presentation  by  Dr.  John  T. 
Dailey,  program  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Research,  on  "The 
Identification,  Development,  and  Utili- 
zation of  Human  Talent."  Dr.  Robert 
Colver,  assistant  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Testing  and  Guidance  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity, was  in  charge  of  this  program. 

A  panel  in  which  "Implementing  the 
Testing  Program  of  the  North  Carolina 
Plan"  was  composed  of  James  Dunlap, 
supervisor  of  testing  and  pupil  classifi- 
cation, State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction ;  Dr.  Willard  Swiers,  assis- 
tant superintendent,  Fayetteville ;  and 
W.  W.  Woodard,  Selma  high  school 
principal. 


Calendar  of  Professional  Meetings 
Conferences,  Workshops,  Institutes 

April   12-18  National  Library  Week 

April  21-23   N.  C.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Durham 

April  24-25   N.    C.  High   School    Library  Association    Convention, 

Greensboro 

April  24-25   Tenth    Annual    Meeting   N.    C.    School    Food    Service 

Association,  Asheville 

May  1-2  N.    C.    Industrial    Arts    Association    Convention    and 

Project  Fair,  Raleigh 
May  19-23  American  Association  on  Mental   Deficiency,  Atlantic- 
City 

June  1-5  Conference  of  Agriculture  Teachers,   Carolina  Beach 

June  S-12  Southern   States  Work  Conference,  Daytona  Beach 

June  21-27  American   Library   Association    Conference,    Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

June  24-26  F.F.A.  State  Convention.  Rsilcisdi 

June  28-July  3  ....  XEA,  St.  Louis 

July  13-17  F.H.A.  National  Convention,  Chicago 

August  11-14  Superintendents  Conference,  Mars  Hill 

November  5-6  North  Carolina  College  Conference,  Durham 
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Changing  District  Boundaries; 
Effect  on  Special  Supplemental 
Tax. 

In  Reply  To  Your  Inquiry:  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Carroll,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  has  for- 
warded to  this  office  for  reply  your 
letter  of  February  10  on  the  above 
subject.  With  your  letter  you  at- 
tached copy  of  a  letter  from  this  office 
to  your  County  Attorney  under  date 
of  August  28,  1958,  copy  of  let- 
ter under  date  of  August  22,  an  orig- 
inal petition  requesting  a  change  of 
district  lines,  copies  of  descriptions  of 

the  and  School  Districts 

by  metes  and  bounds  and  copies  of 
maps  of  the  districts.  In  your  letter 
you  seek  Dr.  Carroll's  assistance  as  to 
a  solution  of  the  problem  presented  in 

letter  to  this  office  under  date 

of  August  22,  1958.  In  that  letter  it 
was  stated  that  a  supplemental  tax  of 
25£-  has  been  voted  in  each  of  the  dis- 
tricts involved.  Now  certain  taxpayers 
have  petitioned  the  County  Board  of 
Education    to    take   them   out    of    the 

District  and  attach  them  to  the 

District.   The  question  arises  as 

to  the  effect  of  such  a  change  in  dis- 
trict lines  upon  the  levy  and  collection 
of  the  supplemental  taxes  in  the  two 
districts. 

Under  date  of  June  18,  1958,  I  wrote 
in  part  as  follows : 

"In  the  following  cases  our  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  when  a  school 
district  having  a  supplemental  tax  to 
provide  a  higher  standard  of  schools 
than  provided  by  State  support  is  con- 
solidated with  a  nonspecial  tax  dis- 
trict, the  supplemental  levy  may  not 
be  collected  unless  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
nonspecial  tax  district :  SCHOOL  DIS- 
TRICT   COMMITTEE    v    BOARD    OF 

EDUCATION,   235    NC   212;   v 

BOARD     OF    EDUCATION,    187    NC 

769;  v  COMMISSIONERS,  183 

NC  387;  and  v  COMMIS- 
SIONERS, 183  NC  394.  The  rea- 
soning in  those  cases  seems  to  be  that 
the  people  of  a  particular  geographical 
area  have  voted  upon  themselves  a 
supplemental  tax  and  that  when  the 
area  is  enlarged  the  unit  upon  which 
the  tax  was  voted  has  been  destroyed 
and  that  the  tax  may  no  longer  be 
levied  unless  the  people  in  the  area 
which  has  been  annexed  to  the  original 
area  vote  upon  themselves  the  same  tax. 
When  the  Public  School  Law  was  re- 


written in  1955  a  provision  was  placed 
in  G.  S.  115-11  (11)  specifically  pro- 
viding that  an  enlargement  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  the  boun- 
daries of  a  city  Administrative  Unit 
shall  not  have  the  effect  of  abolishing 
any  special  taxes  that  may  have  been 
voted  in  such  unit.  This  was  an  at- 
tempt to  get  around  such  decisions  of 
our  Supreme  Court  as  are  referred  to 
above  and  to  change  a  specific  provision 
contained  in  the  statute  formerly  codi- 
fied as  G.  S.  115-361.1  (2).  That  Sec- 
tion provided  that  upon  the  altering 
by  enlarging  or  reducing  the  bounda- 
ries of,  or  dissolving  a  city  administra- 
tive unit,  any  existing  special  tax  levy 
should  terminate  at  the  end  of  the 
fical  year  in  which  the  boundaries  of 
said  unit  are  reduced  or  enlarged  or 
the  district  dissolved.  You  will  note 
that  the  Section  now  codified  as  G.  S. 
115-11  (11)  makes  no  mention  of  re- 
ducing the  boundaries  of  a  city  ad- 
ministrative unit." 

The  foregoing  expresses  the  present 
views  of  this  office  on  the  subject.  II 
might  be  that  our  courts  would  uphold 
the  validity  of  a  statute  providing  that 
the  change  in  district  lines  between 
two  districts  which  have  authorized  the 
identical  rate  of  supplemental  taxes 
will  not  have  the  effect  of  abolishing 
the  tax  voted  in  either  of  the  districts. 
If  you  would  like  for  me  to  draft  a 
bill  along  these  lines,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  do  so  and  present  the  same  to  Dr. 
Carroll.  If  he  thinks  well  of  the  sug- 
gestion, the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  in  the  House  might 
be  asked  to  introduce  the  bill  or,  if 
you      prefer,      the   delegation      from 

County  might  be  called  upon  to 

sponsor  the  bill.  —  Attorney  General, 
March  6,  1959. 

Compensation  of  Members  of  City 
Board  of  Education;  Supplemental 
Budget. 

In  Reply  To  Your  Recent  Inquiry: 
In  your  letter  of  January  16  you  state 

that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  

City  Board  of  Education  it  was  de- 
cided to  pay  the  members  of  the  Board 
the  $5.00  compensation  permitted  by 
statute.  You  then  seek  the  views  of 
this  office  as  to  whether  the  Board 
has  authority  to  make  its  authoriza- 
tion for  payment  retroactive  to  the 
time  the  statute  authorizing  such  com- 
pensation was  enacted  since  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Board  have  served 
anywhere  from   two   to  eight  years. 


G.  S.  115-29,  which  became  effective 
in  1955,  provides  that  city  Boards  of 
Education  may  fix  the  compensation 
for  each  member  not  to  exceed  $5.00 
per  diem  and  7£  per  mile  to  and  from 
the  place  of  meeting.  G.  S.  115-89  (A) 
(1)  provides  that  one  of  the  items  that 
may  go  into  the  Current  Expense  Bud- 
get for  county  and  city  Administrative 
Units  is  the  "per  diem  and  travel  of 
the  Board  of  Education."  Since  the 
Budget  is  made  and  approved  for  only 
one  fiscal  year  at  a  time,  it  is  thought 
that  your  City  Board  of  Education  now 
has  the  authority  to  present  to  the  tax 
levying  authorities  a  supplemental 
budget  for  the  item  in  question  for 
the  entire  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1958,  and  ending  June  30,  1959.  It 
is  not  thought  that  the  Board  has  au- 
thority to  include  in  this  supplemen- 
tal budget  provision  for  compensation 
for  its  members  for  the  prior  fiscal 
years.  I  assume  that  under  the  pro- 
visions of  G.  S.  115-9  the  tax  levying 
authority  for  the  City  Admin- 
istrative   Unit    is   the    County 

Board  of  Commissioners.  —   Attorney 
General,  January  19,  1959. 

Authority  of  State  Board  of 
Education  to  Expend  Funds  for  Test- 
ing Children  in  Non-Public  Schools. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry:  In  your 
letter  of  February  3  you  request  the 
news  of  this  office  as  to  whether  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  authority  to  expend  funds 
for  testing  children  in  non-public 
schools. 

Article  32,  Chapter  115  of  the  Genera". 
Statutes  deals  with  the  authority  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  super- 
vise non-public  schools  operating  within 
the  State.  The  first  section  of  that 
Article,  now  codified  as  G.S.  115-255. 
provides  that  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, while  providing  a  general  and 
uniform  system  of  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State,  shall  always 
protect  the  right  of  every  parent  to 
have  his  children  attend  a  non-public 
school  by  regulating  and  supervising 
all  non-public  schools  serving  children 
of  secondary  school  age.  or  younger,  to 
the  end  that  all  children  shall  become 
citizens  who  possess  certain  basic  com- 
petencies necessary  to  properly  dis- 
charge the  responsibilities  of  American 
citizenship.  That  Section  further  pro- 
vides that  the  State  Board  of  Education 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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LOOKING  BACK 


Five  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  April,  1954) 
C.  D.  Douglas,  Controller  for  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  was  fea- 
tured as  Tar  Heel  of  the  Week  in 
the  Sunday  edition  of  the  News  and 
Observer,  February  14. 

North  Carolina  expended  for  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion during  1949-50  an  average  of 
$3,256  per  classroom  unit,  and  thus 
ranked  38th  in  this  respect  among 
the  states. 

Ten  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  April,  1949) 
President  Truman  has  appointed 
Dr.  Earl  James  McGrath,  Professor 
of  Education,  University  of  Chicago, 
as  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Reba  A.  Proctor,  Supervisor  of  Pitt 
County  Schools,  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  Julia  Wetherington  while 
Miss  Wetherington  is  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Plemmons  of  Raleigh, 
executive  secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Education  Commission,  will 
address  school  officials  from  11 
counties  here  (Greensboro)  tonight 
at  a  meeting  of  District  5,  North 
Carolina  School  Board   Association. 

Fifteen  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  April,  1944) 
Three  of  the  State's  Supervisors  of 
Rehabilitation  are  on  military  leave 
with  the  armed  forces  of  the  Nation: 
Charles  H.  Warren,  J.  H.  Clifford, 
and  R.  B.  Hawkins. 

The  schools  of  North  Carolina  pur- 
chased a  total  of  $4, 606, 375. 9S 
worth  of  war  bonds  and  stamps  dur- 
ing the  fall  months  of  the  JEEP 
CAMPAIGN. 

Twenty  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  April,  1939) 
A  High  School  Girls'  Physical  Edu- 
cation Association  was  organized  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Education  Association  held 
in  Raleigh,  March  2  3,  2  4,  and  25, 
this  year. 

Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  and 
Demonstrator  of  the  Federal  Forum 
Project,  sponsored  by  the  Office  of 
Education,  announced  recently  that 
the  forum  program  will  be  contin- 
ued through  June  30,   19  39. 


AEW  Theme  Selected 
For  1959  Observances 

American  Education  Week  will 
celebrate  its  39th  birthday  this  year 
from  Nov.  8-14  with  a  theme  urging 
parents  to  "praise  and  appraise 
their  schools." 

Sponsors  of  this  Week  include  the 
NEA,  the  American  Legion,  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education. 

Observances  all  over  the  country 
will  be  set  in  motion  by  a  formal 
proclamation  from  President  Eisen- 
hower. State  governors  and  mayors 
will  make  similar  proclamations, 
encouraging  local  citizens  to  visit 
their  schools  in  line  with  the  over- 
all objective:  "Praise  and  Appraise 
Your  Schools."  Growing  out  of  this 
major  theme  will  be  seven  sub- 
themes,  one  for  each  day  of  the 
week. 


Education    Has 

Dollars  and  Cents  Value 

Aside  from  its  many  other  values, 
education  has  a  purely  dollars  and 
cents  value.  This  value  has  been  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  average  lifetime 
earnings  as  follows : 

no  education  $  58,000 

1-4  yrs.  elementary  72,000 

5-7  yrs,  elementary  93,000 

S  yrs.  elementary  116,000 

1-3  yrs.  high  school  135,000 

4  yrs.  high  school  165,000 

1-3  yrs.  college  190,000 

4  yrs.  college  plus  268,000 

Also,  college  graduates  usually  get 
the  best  jobs. 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
in  its  regulations  shall  not  interfere  with 
any  religious  instruction  which  may  be 
given  in  any  private  denominational  or 
parochial  school.  Such  schools  are  re- 
quired to  meet  the  State  minimum 
standards  as  prescribed  in  the  course 
of  study.  However,  neither  this  Sec- 
tion nor  any  other  statute  with  which  I 
am  familiar  gives  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education  any  control  over  the  ac- 
tual operation  of  non-public  schools. 
Therefore  it  is  thought  that  the  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  does 
not  have  authority  to  expend  funds 
for  testing  children  in  non-public 
schools.  —  Attorney  General.  February 
4.   1959. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 


Rutherford.  Another  consolidated 
high  school  for  Rutherford  County, 
combining  the  present  Ellenboro,  Sub- 
shine  and  Forest  City  high  schools, 
is  in  the  planning  stage.  Shelby  Daily 
Star,  Feb.   13. 

Iredell.  The  Iredell  County  Board 
of  Education  Monday  night  passed  a 
resolution  to  consolidate  Wayside, 
Sharon,  Monticello,  Scott  and  Celeste 
Henkel  Schools  and  asked  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  concur  in  the 
resolution.  Winston  -  Salem  Journal. 
Feb.  13. 

Warren.  The  Warren  County 
Board  of  Education  has  asked  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  to  send  a 
survey  team  to  this  county  to  make  a 
"comprehensive  study  of  the  physical 
needs"  of  the  county's  school  system. 
Warren  Record,  Feb.  13. 

Montgomery.  John  Noe  and  Ro- 
bert Marley  of  Raleigh,  both  from 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, are  spending  this  week 
working  with  the  principals  of  Mont- 
gomery County  Schools  to  set  up 
classes  in  Driver  Education.  Mont- 
gomery Herald,  Feb.    12. 

Jackson.  The  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  approved  $331,929.32 
from  State  school  building  funds  to 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
Sylva  -  Webster  consolidated  high 
school  and  a  new  shop  building  for 
Glenville  High.    The  Herald,  Feb.  12. 

Hendersonville.  Hendersonville's 
Board  of  Education  last  night  au- 
thorized architects  to  go  ahead  with 
drawings  and  specifications  for  four 
classrooms  and  a  cafeteria  at  Ninth 
Avenue  School.  The  Times-News, 
Feb.   24. 

Burlington.  Officials  of  Burling- 
ton city  schools  today  announced  the 
appointment  of  a  director  for  the  In- 
dustrial Education  Center  and  re- 
leased architectural  drawings  of  the 
massive  center  which  is  now  under 
construction.  Greensboro  Daily  News, 
Feb.  22. 

Davie.  The  Davie  County  School 
System  will  build  a  $25,000  school 
bus  garage  here  (Mocksville)  with 
construction  to  begin  within  the 
month.  Winston-Salem  Journal,  Feb. 
20. 
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State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Plans  Eight  Conferences  On  Arithmetic 


The  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction will  sponsor  a  series  of  con- 
ferences pertaining  to  the  newly 
adopted  Winston  arithmetic  books  on 
May  25,  26,  28,  29  and  June  1,  2,  4,  and 
5. 

According  to  A.  B.  Combs,  director  of 
the  division  of  elementary  and  secon- 
dary education,  Warren  W.  Via,  repre- 
sentative of  the  Winston  Company,  will 
be  in  charge  of  these  conference  to 
which  superintendents,  principals,  and 
supervisors  are  invited  to  attend  to 
the  extent  possible. 

The  schedule  of  conferences  follows : 
May     25    —    White     Supervisors   — 
Waynesville,  N.  C. 
Administration  Building   (Directly 
behind  Courthouse) 
May  26  —  Negro  Supervisors  —  Car- 
ver   High    School    Building    near 
Spindale,  N.  C. 
May    28   —   White    Supervisors    — 
Greensboro,   N.  C,  Library,  Riser 
School,  Benjamin  Boulevard 
May    29   —   Negro    Supervisors   — 
Greensboro,  N.   C,  Library,  F.  D. 
Bluford  School,  Tuscaloosa  Street 
June  1  —  White  Supervisors  —  Fay- 
etteville,  N.  C,  Cumberland  County 
Administration      Building,     Route 
301  South,  next  to  Howard  John- 
son's 
June  2  —  Negro  Supervisors  —  Fay- 
etteville,  N.  C,  Cumberland  County 
Administration  Building,  Route  301 
South,  next  to  Howard  Johnson's 
June     4    —   White     Supervisors  — 
Washington,    N.    C,    John    Small 
School,    on    Harvey    between    4th 
and  5th  Streets 
June    5    —    Negro     Supervisors    — 
Washington,     N.     C,     Elementary 
School,  Corner  of  8th  and  Bridge 
Streets 
Morning   sessions   will    begin   at   ten 
o'clock  and  conclude  at  twelve  thirty; 
afternoon  sessions  will  last  from  two 
o'clock  to  four  o'clock. 


Chapped  Goes  to  Wingate 

S.  G.  Chappell,  Superintendent  of 
Wilson  City  Schools,  has  accepted  a 
position  with  Wingate  Junior  College. 

Chappell  submitted  his  resignation 
from  the  Wilson  position  last  month, 
effective  June  30.  At  Wingate,  he  will 
be  Dean  of  the  College  and  Director  of 
Student  Life. 

During  the  20  years  Chappell  has 
served  as  superintendent,  the  Wilson 
city  unit  has  grown  from  4,753  students 
to  7,600. 

North  Carolina  Ranks 
In  Average  Teachers' 

North  Carolina's  classroom  teachers 
are  receiving  this  year  an  average  sal- 
ary of  $3,770  and  thus  ranks  38th  a- 
mong  the  49  states  in  this  respect. 

This  is  reported  recently  in  its  fall 
estimates  by  the  Research  Division  of 
the  National  Education  Association. 
Alaska,  the  newest  state,  ranks  first 
in  this  respect  with  an  average  $6,400. 
Lowest  state,  according  to  these  NEA 
estimates,  is  Mississippi  with  an  aver- 
age of  $3,070. 

Other  states  ranking  below  North 
Carolina  are  the  following:  Georgia, 
$3,625;  West  Virginia,  $3,610;  Ne- 
braska, $3,525;  Tennessee,  $3,475; 
North  Dakota,  $3,450;  South  Dakota, 
$3,400;  Alabama,  $3,350;  South  Caro- 
lina, $3,305;  Arkansas,  $3,270;  and 
Kentucky,  $3,250. 

Some  of  the  states  with  higher  av- 
erage salaries  than  North  Carolina  in 
addition  to  Alaska  are  the  following : 
New  York,  $6,200  (2)  ;  Maryland,  $5,- 
300  (8)  ;  Florida,  $4,980  (16)  ;  Louisi- 
ana, $4,560  (23)  ;  Oklahoma,  $4,500 
(26)  ;  Texas,  $4,410  (27)  ;  and  Virginia, 
$3,900   (36). 


Murray-Metcalf  Bill 

Would  Give  N.  C.  Millions 

The  Murray-Metcalf  bill,  now  before 
Congress,  would  give  North  Carolina 
needed  millions  of  dollars  with  which 
to  operate  the  public  schools. 

The  bill  provides  for  distribution  of 
a  fund,  made  available  by  the  Con- 
gress, on  the  basis  of  school  population. 
Estimated  allotments  to  North  Caro- 
lina for  the  ensuing  four  years  are  as 
follows:  1959-60— $31,325,000 ;  1960-61 
—$63,900,000;  1961-62  —  $97,125,000; 
1962-63— $131,100,000. 

The  bill,  which  is  supported  by  the 
National  Education  Association,  spe- 
cifically assures  against  federal  inter- 
ference in  school  control. 

38th  In   Nation 
Salaries 


Eight  Tar  Heel  Teachers 
Awarded  NSF  Fellowships 

Eight  North  Carolina  teachers  have 
been  awarded  Summer  Fellowships  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  fellowships  are  designed  to  en- 
able these  teachers  to  improve  their 
competence  in  science  and  mathematics 
by  further  graduate  study  and  re- 
search. Fellows  will  receive  stipends 
computed  at  the  rate  of  $75  for  each 
week  of  tenure. 

Names  of  the  North  Carolina  teachers 
awarded  fellowships  are :  Palmer  M. 
Dulin,  Belmont  High  School ;  William  C. 
Foil,  Hanes  High  School;  James  R. 
Ford,  Savannah  High  School  (Grif- 
ton)  ;  Louis  E.  Levi,  Second  Ward 
High  School  (Charlotte)  ;  Benny  R. 
Sampson,  Pembroke  High  School ;  John 
N.  Scott,  East  Mecklenburg  High 
School;  Hilburn  Sparrow,  B.  T.  Wash- 
ington High  School  (Reidsville)  ;  and 
Julian  W.  Pyles,  West  Charlotte  High 
School. 


The  people  of  North  Carolina  genuinely  desire  better  schools;  likewise, 
more  and  more  of  our  people  are  increasingly  dissatisfied  and  even  resent- 
ful of  mediocrity.  All  of  us  are  generally  familiar  with  the  factors  re- 
flecting our  status  in  education.  We  aknowledge  that  we  are  rich  in  chil- 
dren and  we  claim  that  we  are  poor  in  dollars.  We  rank  eighth  in  the 
nation  in  the  number  of  school-age  children  per  one  thousand  adults  (543 
per  1000);  we  rank  seventh  in  the  per  cent  of  our  total  population  enrolled 
in  public  schools  (23.1);  and  we  rank  seventh  in  the  size  of  our  school 
system  when  measured  in  terms  of  the  number  of  children  actually  enrolled 
in  school  and  awaiting  an  education.  In  contemplating  our  obligation 
to  our  many  children,  we  cite  the  fact  that  we  rank  forty-first  in  per  capita 
retail  sales  (1956)  and  forty-fourth  in  personal  income  payments  per  pupil 
enrolled  in  public  schools  (1956-1957).  Mixing  our  children  and  our  dol- 
lars, we  rank  forty-fifth  in  our  expenditures  for  education  (estimated  1956- 
57).  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  according  to  the  1950  Census,  that  North 
Carolina  ranked  forty-fifth  in  the  median  number  of  school  years  completed 
by  persons  25  years  of  age  and  older.  Similarly,  we  have  little  reason  to 
be  shocked  at  the  fact  that  we  rank  forty-fourth  in  the  per  cent  of  our 
selective  service  registrants  who  are  disqualified  and  rejected.  It  is  a 
sorry  and  disgraceful  picture,  and  the  people  of  this  State  are  determined 
that  these  shackles  of  ignorance  and  of  mediocrity,  both  economic  and  edu- 
cational,  shall   be   broken. 

In  a  sense  we  seem  to  have  accorded  our  low  per  capita  income  the 
status  of  an  asset,  to  the  point  of  using  it  as  the  basis  for  a  continuous  chant 
that  we  are  a  poor  State  and  thereby  unable  to  provide  our  children  with 
decent  educational  opportunities.  I  wonder  if  sometimes  we  are  not 
poorer  in  spirit  and  desire  than  in  dollars.  We  as  a  State  of  people  find 
the  means  to  go  f  rst  class  in  every  other  area  of  life  in  which  we  desire. 
Failure  to  go  first  class  in  education  simply  means  that  we  are  not  giving 
to  education  and  to  the  eradication  of  ignorance,  with  its  myriad  obstruc- 
tions, the  priority  that  its  importance  and  the  people's  needs  and  aspirations 
demand.  The  fact  that  we  live  in  North  Carolina,  have  a  low  per  capita 
income  should  serve  to  stimulate  us  to  be  more  determined  than  ever  that 
we  shall  not  have  a  low  per  capita  knowledge  also! 

North  Carolina  has  a  glorious  past.  It  has  a  promising  present.  But 
what  the  future  holds  will  depend  on  the  educational  program  that  we 
provide  now.  Here  in  the  spring  of  1959,  North  Carolina,  through  its 
legislature,  is  at  that  point  when  a  decision  —  a  very  momentous  decision 
—is  in  the  offing  as  to  whether  public  education  shall  be  strengthed  and 
improved,  or  whether  it  shall  be  permitted  to  deteriorate.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  stand-still  education.  It  therefore  follows 
that  there  can  be  no  standing  still  in  moral  and  financial  support  of  edu- 
cation, particularly  in  this  period  of  economic  inflation,  increased  pupil  en- 
rollment, and  continuing  scarcity  of  competent  personnel.  A  prominent 
American  figure  said  recently  that  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge 
doubles  every  15  years.  Even  if  he  is  only  half  right,  we  can  readily  see 
that  education  must  advance,  or  mankind  will  become  the  victim  rather  than 
the  beneficiary  of  the  knowledge  which  is  being  created  so  abundantly. 
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A  teacher  must  be  like  an  expert 
gardener  —  she  must  know  when  to 
hoe,  when  to  prune,  and  when  to 
leave  alone.  — ■  Chicago  School's 
Journal. 

The  achievement  of  the  nation's 
educational  goals  depends  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  wholehearted  and  con- 
stant support  and  effort  of  every 
citizen  in  every  community  —  Ar- 
thur S.  Flemming,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 


Wisdom  is  the  right  use  of  knowl- 
edge. To  know  is  not  to  be  wise. 
Many  men  know  a  great  deal,  and 
are  all  the  greater  fools  for  it.  There 
is  no  fool  so  great  a  fool  as  a  know- 
ing fool.  But  to  know  how  to  use 
wisdom  is  to  have  wisdom. — Charles 
Haddon  Spurgeon. 


The  school  is  the  only  institution 
in  our  society  having  all  the  chil- 
dren of  all  the  people  in  a  most  dem- 
ocratic environment  ...  I  further 
believe  that  wealth  should  be  taxed 
where  it  is  found  and  funds  ex- 
pended for  education  where  the  chil- 
dren are  located. — Thomas  D.  Baily, 
Florida  State  Superintendent  of 
Public   Instruction. 


The  free  public  school  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  structure  of  popular 
government.  It  is  an  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  American 
way  of  life  as  the  organic  documents 
in  which  the  framework  of  the  Re- 
public is  outlined  and  by  which  the 
freedoms  of  the  people  are  guaran- 
teed. The  public  school  began  as  one 
of  the  first  ideals  of  a  free  world.  It 
continues  as  the  bulwork  of  a  free 
society. — Willard  E.  Givens,  form- 
erly Secretary  National  Education 
Association. 
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One  of  the  points  that  some  ad- 
mirers of  Soviet  education  may  over- 
look is  that  the  American  people 
can  improve  their  schools,  while  the 
Russian  people  cannot  —  they  have 
no  sav  about  theirs.  —  N.S.B.A. 
School  Boards. 
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North  Carolina  public  high 
schools  graduated  40,128  boys  and 
girls  in  1958.  Of  this  number,  13,- 
487  entered  college.  This  was  33.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  graduates.  Of 
the  remaining  number,  3,437  en- 
rolled in  trade  and  business  schools 
and  nursing  training  in  hospitals; 
2,137  entered  military  service.  But 
for  21,067,  52.5  per  cent,  graduation 
from  high  school  marked  the  end  of 
their  formal  education. 

Many  of  those  who  entered  college 
have  already  or  will  drop  out  before 
they  graduate.  A  national  study  in- 
dicates for  the  nation  that  about  6 
of  each  10  who  enter  college  gradu- 
ate. If  North  Carolina  students 
come  up  to  this  average,  then  about 
8,000  of  the  13,487  will  graduate 
from  college. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  leading  edu- 
cator, Herold  C.  Hunt,  has  stated 
that  "for  every  capable  student  who 
enters  college,  there  is  another  capa- 


ble student  who  does  not."  On  this 
theory,  then,  North  Carolina  should 
have  at  least  from  16  to  20  thousand 
students  to  enter  college  each  year. 
This  presupposes  the  elimination  of 
some  of  those  who  at  present  drop 
out  before  graduation  and  the  pro- 
vision of  "whatever  is  necessary" 
in  order  that  additional  capable 
graduates  may  enter  college.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hunt,  many  high 
school  graduates  fail  to  enter  col- 
lege because  of  the  lack  of  motiva- 
tion; many  others,  because  of  lack 
of  funds.  Obviously,  as  he  states, 
some  means  should  be  made  to  re- 
duce the  economic  barriers  to  higher 
education,  as  well  as  to  inspire  the 
capable  student  to  continue  his  edu- 
cation. The  new  guidance,  counsel- 
ing and  testing  program  should  as- 
sist greatly  in  helping  identify  the 
capable.  However,  for  those  seeking 
economic  aid,  some  additional  assis- 
tance seems  necessary. 
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Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  president 
emeritus  of  Harvard  University  and 
former  ambassador  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  has  made  a 
two  -  year  study  of  American  high 
schools.  Following  his  study,  Dr. 
Conant  stated  that  no  radical  change 
is  required  in  the  basic  pattern  of 
American  public  education.  How- 
ever, he  said,  most  of  our  high 
schools  are  not  large  enough.  There- 
fore, he  goes  on  to  say,  the  number 
one  problem  at  the  state  level  is  the 
elimination  of  the  small  high  school 
through  wide  district  reorganization 
as  far  as  geography  permits. 

A  school  with  a  graduating  class 
of  less  than  100  is  too  small  to  offer 
a  sufficiently  diversified  curriculum 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  its  pupils, 
Dr.  Conant  further  says.  Such  a 
school  cannot  provide  a  satisfactory 
education  for  any  group  of  students 
— the  academically  talented,  the  vo- 
cationally oriented,  or  the  slow  read- 
er, except  at  exorbitantly  high  costs 
per  pupil. 

A  study  presented  elsewhere  in 
this  publication  gives  the  1958  rec- 


ord as  to  size  of  high  schools  in 
North  Carolina.  Only  72  schools,  60 
for  white  students  and  12  for  Ne- 
groes, had  a  graduating  class  in  ex- 
cess of  100.  Another  45  schools,  34 
white  and  11  Negro,  graduated  be- 
tween 51  and  99  students.  These  two 
groups  of  schools  represented  14.1 
per  cent  of  the  total  830  high  schools 
with  graduates  in  1958.  All  the  re- 
maining 713  schools  each  graduated 
fewer  than  51  students.  This  is  the 
record,  the  picture  for  1958. 

If  Ave  should  turn  the  calendar 
back  a  few  years,  we  would  find  a 
far  different  picture  —  there  were 
even  fewer  schools  with  51  or  more 
graduates  because  there  were  more 
smaller  high  schools.  If  we  could 
turn  to  the  years  ahead  we  would 
find  a  larger  number  of  schools  with 
larger  graduating  classes,  because  of 
the  trend  toward  consolidating  the 
high  schools  of  the  State.  A  number 
of  units  have  already  completed 
their  consolidation  programs.  Other 
units  are  in  the  process  of  making 
provisions,  for  lareer  numbers  of 
high  school  boys  and  girls. 


<7Ae  Will  % 

Move  tf-oJuuand 

Good  schools  become  better 
schools  as  educators  and  laymen  at 
the  local  level  desire  improvement 
in  their  educational  programs.  Nor 
does  this  imply  that  interest  and 
support  from  State  and  national 
levels  are  undesirable  and  out  of 
place. 

Basic  to  local  improvement  in  ed- 
ucation is  an  informed  citizenry. 
Administrators,  teachers,  parents, 
business  leaders,  and  even  pupils 
themselves  must  understand  what 
the  schools  are  trying  to  do;  and 
must  frequently  determine  whether 
the  schools  are  actually  doing  what 
they  advocate.  Much  of  this,  in  real- 
ity, is  a  marshalling  of  known  in- 
formation with  efforts  at  honest  in- 
terpretation. Currently,  such  ap- 
praisals or  evaluations  are  often 
called  "status  studies."  In  reality, 
these  status  studies  have  two  pur- 
poses: To  determine  the  degree  to 
which  schools  are  accomplishing 
their  purposes ;  and  to  indicate  what 
should  be  done  to  realize  total  ob- 
jectives. 

Nothing  could  be  characterized 
by  more  logic  and  common  sense. 
Citizens  must  agree  for  what  pur- 
poses the  schools  exist  before  they 
can  appraise  their  activities;  and  in 
appraising  their  activities  there 
must  be  the  will  to  move  forward. 
"Will,"  of  course,  is  tinged  with 
emotional  and  moral  characteris- 
tics. Acceptance  of  this  concept  im- 
plies a  definite  willingness  to  aban- 
don long-cherished  ideas,  if  neces- 
sary, about  subject  matter,  how  it 
is  taught,  size  of  classes,  length  of 
day,  length  of  school  year,  use  of 
school  facilities,  individual  respon- 
sibilities, and  the  like.  The  will  to 
move  forward,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  involve  doing  better  what  is 
already  being  done. 

In  all  parts  of  the  State  there  are 
encouraging  indications  that  facul- 
ties, P-TA's,  citizens  study  groups, 
civic  groups,  and  school  board  asso- 
ciations arc  doing  their  utmost  to 
find  the  next  best  steps  for  the  con- 
tinued improvement  of  North  Caro- 
lina's schools. 
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Legal  Aspects  of  Teacher  Administration 
Theme  of  Annual  School  Law  Conference 


"Legal  Aspects  of  Teacher  Admin- 
istration" will  be  the  theme  of  the 
sixth  annual  school  law  conference 
sponsored  by  Duke  University  to  be 
held  June  23-24,  according  to  announce- 
ment by  Dr.  E.  C.  Bolmeier,  director 
of  the  conference.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  to  care  for  two  huundred 
participants. 

Principal  speakers  for  the  two-day 
meeting  include  Attorney  General  Mal- 
colm B.  Seawell;  Dr.  Arthur  Larson, 
director,  Rule  of  Law  Center,  Duke 
University;  and  Dr.  Finis  E.  Engle- 
man,  executive  secretary,  American  As- 
sociation of  School  Administrators. 
Seawell's  address  is  entitled,  "Schools 
Must  Operate  Within  the  Framework 
of  the  Law." 

School  law  consultants  who  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  conference,  each  of 
whom  is  widely  recognized  in  his  par- 
ticular field,  include  Dr.  Newton  Ed- 
wards, professor  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina ;  Dr.  Lee 
O.  Garber,  professor  of  education,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania ;  and  Assistant 
Attorney  General  of  North  Carolina, 
Claude  L.  Love. 

Others  participating  in  the  program 
are  State  Superintendent  Charles  F. 
Carroll ;  A.  Hollis  Edens,  president  of 
Duke  University ;  Dean  Marcus  E. 
Hobbs,  Duke  University;  Superinten- 
dent William  Henry  Shaw,  Muscogee 
County,  Columbus,  Ga. ;  Dean  E.  R. 
Latty,  Duke  University  School  of  Law ; 
Dr.  Donald  Tarbet,  University  of  North 
Carolina;  Dr.  William  H.  Cartwright, 
Duke;  North  Carolina  Superintendents 
L.  E.  Spikes,  F.  L.  Larson,  and  N.  W. 
Shelton;  Principals  Wade  M.  Woodall 
and  W.  J.  Scott ;  Miss  Martha  L.  Ware, 
assistant  director,  research  division, 
NEA;  and  Miss  Madeline  Tripp,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Tuesday  afternoon  panel  will  be 
centered  around  "Contractural  and  Em- 
ployment Rights  and  Liabilities  of 
Teachers" ;  and  the  Wednesday  morn- 
ing panel,  "Legal  Scope  of  Teachers' 
Freedoms." 

All  sessions  of  the  conference  have 
been  scheduled  for  the  Duke  University 
Student  Union.  Administrators,  super- 
visors, teachers,  school  board  members, 
as  well  as  lay  personnel  are  invited 
to  attend  this  meeting. 

Inquiries  concerning  further  informa- 
tion about  this  year's  conference  should 
be  addressed  to  Dr.  E.  C.  Bolmeier, 
Department  of  Education,  Duke  Uni- 
versity. 


The  increasing  importance  of  know- 
ing school  law  makes  this  sixth  annual 
conference  of  great  significance  to  all 
those  interested  in  education.  The 
theme  this  year,  "Legal  Aspects  of 
Teacher  Administration"  will  appeal  to 
many  people  throughout  this  area.  A- 
gain,  Duke  University  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  its  vision  in  providing 
this  type  of  service! 


Caldwell    County    Schools 
Issues   Guide    Pamphlet 

"A  Survey  and  Guide  to  the  Nation- 
al, Human,  Social,  and  Recreational 
Resources  of  Caldwell  County,  1958- 
59"  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  recently 
issued  by  the  Caldwell  County  Public 
Schools. 

The  bulletin,  compiled  by  the  Plan- 
ning and  Resources  Committee  of  the 
Caldwell  County  Unit  of  the  North 
Carolina  Education  Association,  is  di- 
vided into  six  parts :  Introduction, 
Suggestions  for  Field  Trips,  Natural 
Resources,  Human  Resources,  Social 
Resources,  and  Recreational  Resources. 
Each  of  the  four  parts  following  the 
Introduction  and  Suggestions  for  Field 
Trips  includes  an  annotated  list  of  re- 
sources with  addresses,  phone  numbers, 
and  suggested  grades  for  making  the 
visit  to  the  resource. 

"The  material  is  presented  in  the 
hope  that  the  information  will  prove 
helpful  as  well  as  time  saving  to  all 
those  teachers  who  are  planning  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  their  classroom 
environment  through  the  use  of  field 
trips  and  human  resources." 

Four  subcommittees  were  responsible 
for  the  preparation  of  the  pamphlet: 
Natural  Resources:  Jack  Andrews, 
chairman,  Mrs.  Faye  Bostian,  Mrs. 
Thelma  Barlowe,  Paul  Frye;  Human 
Resources:  Mrs.  Lorraine  Robinson, 
chairman,  Mrs.  Betty  Setzer,  Mrs.  Mae 
Tuttle,  Joseph  Oliver,  Mrs.  Frances 
Miller;  Social  and  Recreational  Re- 
sources: Mary  Mart,  chairman,  Mrs. 
Imogene  Deal,  Mrs.  Lorene  Freeman, 
Marie  Turner;  Suggestions  for  Field 
Trips:  Evelyn  Anderson,  chairman, 
Mrs.  Lorraine  Robinson,  Mrs.  Mae  Tut- 
tle, Jack  Andrews,  James  Barrett,  Sup- 
erintendent C.  M.  Abernethy,  C.  C. 
Haskins,  Proof  Reader,  and  Mrs. 
Muriel    Harris,    Recorder. 


Fleetwood  Participates 
In  Pennsylvania  Meeting 

Carlton  Fleetwood,  associate  in  safe- 
ty education  for  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  participated  in  the 
tenth  annual  conference  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  Safety  Edu- 
cation, which  was  held  in  Hershey,  Pa., 
April  17-18.  More  than  300  people  at- 
tended this  anniversary  celebration 
whose  theme  was  "Professional  Ad- 
vancement Serves   Education." 

Fleetwood  served  as  consultant  for 
the  Friday  afternoon  group  which  con- 
sidered "The  Importance  of  Instruc- 
tional Planning  in  Driver  Education 
and  Safety."  Serving  with  Fleetwood 
were  William  L.  Corbett,  Alex  Kramer, 
Asa  G.  Wiley,  and  Stanley  E.  Myers — 
each  a  specialist  in  driver  education 
and  safety. 

Governor  David  L.  Lawrence  made 
one  of  the  keynote  addresses  of  the 
conference,  as  did  George  C.  Lowe, 
public  relations  director  of  the  Atlantic 
Refining  Company. 

NEA  Publication  Presents 
Facts  On  School  Finance 

Can  America  Afford  Better  Schools?, 
a  new  16-page  pamphlet  prepared  by 
the  National  Education  Association  il- 
lustrates through  graphic  presentations 
how  America  can  pay  for  improved 
education. 

"It's  not  a  matter  of  wealth" ;  states 
the  bulletin,  "the  American  people  have 
more  money  than  ever  before  .  .  .  More 
money  for  education  can  be  found!" 
In  answering  the  question,  who  pays 
for  public  education,  the  bulletin  indi- 
cates which  states  lean  heavily  on  local 
taxes  and  which  lean  heavily  on  state 
taxes.  In  addition,  effort  is  made  to 
answer  these  questions:  "Can  local 
support  be  increased  by  raising  real- 
estate  taxes?"  and,  "Can  state  effort 
be  increased?" 

The  bulletin  shows  that  in  recent 
years,  local  and  state  debt  has  been 
increasing  faster  than  federal  debt. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  the 
federal  government  has  not  assumed 
a  reasonable  share  of  school  costs.  In 
conclusion,  the  publication  has  a  sec- 
tion entitled,  "What's  the  Alternative 
to  Federal  Support?" 

This  publication  is  available  without 
charge  in  limited  quantities  through  the 
National  Education  Association,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 
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Freeman  to  Serve  on 
White  House  Committee 

J.  P.  Freeman,  rating  specialist  in 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, has  been  appointed  by  Sup- 
erintendent Charles  F.  Carroll  to  repre- 
sent the  Department  in  plans  which 
are  now  underway  for  the  sixth  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth,  to  be  held  in  March,  1960. 

In  President  Eisenhower's  announce- 
ment of  the  Conference  he  stated:  "A 
new  decade  will  soon  begin,  and  I  am 
therefore  directing  that  a  sixth  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth  be  held  in  March,  1960.  The 
rapidly  changing  times  in  which  we 
live,  and  the  increasingly  fast  pace  of 
change,  make  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
do  everything  we  can  to  plan  ahead  and 
to  see  that  we  prepare  today's  children 
well  for  life  in  tomorrow's  world  .  .  ." 

In  North  Carolina  Governor  Luther 
Hodges  has  designated  the  North  Caro- 
lina Conference  for  Social  Service  to 
coordinate  plans  for  the  State's  par- 
ticipation in  the  Conference.  Mereb  E. 
Mossman,  dean  of  Woman's  College, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  is  its 
president;  and  Mrs.  Tom  Grier,  of  Ra- 
leigh,  is   the    executive    secretary. 


First  Year  Students 
In  Engineering  Drop 

After  increasing  steadily  for  7  years 
in  a  row,  freshman  engineering  enroll- 
ment in  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
United  States  and  its  outlying  parts 
fell  off  sharply  at  the  beginning  of  this 
school  year,  according  to  a  recent  state- 
ment by  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Secretary 
of  Health,   Education,    and  Welfare. 

In  the  fall  of  1957,  Mr.  Flemming 
stated,  first-year  college  enrollments  in 
engineering  had  climbed  to  78,757.  Last 
fall,  such  enrollments  fell  abruptly  to 
70,129— a  drop  of  11  per  cent. 

"This  is  a  serious  setback,"  Secre- 
tary Flemming  said,  "in  a  field  of  edu- 
cation vital  to  our  national  security  in 
a  period  of  revolutionary  technological 
change.  Not  only  was  a  7-year  trend 
in  freshman  engineering  enrollments 
suddenly  reversed  last  fall,  but  total 
undergraduate  enrollment  in  engineer- 
ing subjects  also  went  down  substan- 
tially." 

Total  undergraduate  enrollment  in 
engineering  last  fall  was  256,995,  com- 
pared with  268,761  in  the  fall  of  1957— 
a  drop  of  4.4  per  cent. 


Workshop  in  Community  Mental  Health 
Planned  for  Pisgah  View  Ranch,  July  7-17 


The  fourth  annual  workshop  in  com- 
munity mental  health  for  professional- 
ly trained  workers  has  been  scheduled 
for  Pisgah  View  Ranch,  Candler,  North 
Carolina,  July  7-17.  This  workshop, 
sponsored  by  the  Mental  Health  Sec- 
tion of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Health,  is  "designed  to  bring  to- 
gether persons  who  work  in  community 
mental  health  programs,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  community  mental 
health  needs  and  how  they  can  be  met." 

Participants  will  spend  the  first  four 
days  defining  a  community,  its  power 
structure,  and  developing  a  picture  of 
community  needs  in  the  mental  health 
field.  The  remaining  time  will  be  spent 
in  working  out  ways  in  which  the  needs 
can  be  met. 

Registration  for  this  specialized  con- 
ference is  limited  to  forty,  not  more 
than  one  half  of  which  may  come  from 
North  Carolina.  Applications  will  be 
considered  in  order  of  date  of  receipt 
with  regard  to  balance  among  the  pro- 
fessions. Cost  of  the  entire  workshop, 
including  tuition,  room  and  board  is 
$150.00.  A  reservation  fee  of  $25.00 
is  expected  to  accompany  each  appli- 
cation, but  may  be  refunded  no  later 
than  May  1,  if  necessary.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Extension 
Division. 

Research  personnel  who  will  be  a- 
vailable  during  the  conference  include : 
Dr.  Stanley  F.  Yolles,  Director,  Mental 
Health  Study  Center,  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health ;  Dorothy  Boone, 
Mental  Health  Nurse  Consultant,  N.  C. 
State  Board  of  Health ;  J.  Wilbert  Ed- 
gerton,  Ph.D.,  Consultant  in  Clinical 
Psychology,  D.H.E.W.,  Public  Health 
Service,  Region  III ;  John  Filley,  M.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mental  Health, 
School  of  Public  Health,  University  of 
North  Carolina ;  Robert  M.  Fink,  Ph.D., 
Mental  Health  Consultant,  N.  C.  School 
Health  Coordinating  Service;  John  Gu- 
lick,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  An- 
thropology, University  of  North  Caro- 
lina ;  Julian  G.  Hanlon,  Psychiatric 
Social  Work  Consultant,  D.H.E.W., 
Public  Health  Service,  Region  III; 
Robert  D.  Higgins,  M.D.,  Director,  Di- 
vision of  Local  Health  Administration, 
N.  C.  State  Board  of  Health;  Marie 
Jahoda,  Ph.D.,  London,  England.  Form- 
erly Professor  of  Social  Psychology, 
New  York  University  and  Director, 
N.  Y.  U.  Research  Center  for  Human 


Relations;  Jacob  Koomen,  M.D.,  As- 
sistant Director,  Division  of  Epidemi- 
ology, Chief  Communicable  Disease 
Control  Section,  N.  C.  State  Board  of 
Health ;  John  Lewis,  M.D.,  Mental 
Health  Consultant,  D.H.E.W.,  Public 
Health  Service,  Region  III;  John  W. 
Magill,  Ph.D.,  Clinical  Psychologist, 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health  ; 
J.  W.  Roy  Norton,  M.D.,  Secretary  and 
State  Health  Director,  N.  C.  State 
Board  of  Health ;  Mrs.  Lula  Belle  H. 
Rich,  Chief  Health  Education  Section, 
N.  C.  State  Board  of  Health;  Mabel 
Ross,  M.D.,  Mental  Health  Consultant, 
D.H.E.W.,  Public  Health  Service,  Re- 
gions I  and  II;  and  Pearl  R.  Shalit, 
Chief  Mental  Health  Nurse,  Commun- 
ity Services  Branch,  NIMH. 

Further  details  regarding  the  work- 
shop may  be  requested  from  Dr.  R.  M. 
Fink,  Mental  Health  Consultant,  Men- 
tal Health  Section,  State  Board  of 
Health,  Raleigh— to  whom  applications 
should  also  be  sent. 

Betts  Reading  Clinic 
To  Be  Held  July  20-31 

The  1959  annual  Laboratory-Demon- 
stration Workshop  will  be  held  at  The 
Betts  Reading  Clinic,  Haverford,  Penn- 
sylvania, July  20  to  July  31,  inclusive. 
The  activities  —  developed  around 
Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction — 
will  be  conducted  by  Dr.  Emmett  A. 
Betts  and  Miss  Carolyn  M.  Welch. 

Since  workshop  activities  require 
pupils  for  the  demonstrations  and  the 
laboratory  activities  require  pupils  for 
the  demonstrations  and  the  laboratory 
experiments,  advanced  registration  is 
required.  Write  to:  Registrar,  The 
Betts  Reading  Clinic,  Haverford,  Penn. 

Annual   Workshop 
Scheduled    For 
Department  Personnel 

Plans  for  the  annual  workshop  for 
members  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  are  now  being  form- 
ulated, according  to  Assistant  State 
Superintendent  J.  Everett  Miller,  who 
is  in  charge  of  general  arrangements. 
The  week  of  June  8-12  has  been  set 
aside  for  the  workshop. 

Tentative  plans  call  for  general  or 
small  group  sessions  daily  with  part 
of  each  day  being  reserved  for  individ- 
ual activities. 
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Superintendent  Eugene  Idol  To  Retire  June  30 
After  Forty  Years  In  N.  C.  Education 


After  forty  years  as  an  educator  in 
North  Carolina,  Eugene  D.  Idol,  su- 
perintendent of  schools  in  Guilford 
County  will  retire  as  of  June  30.  This 
period  of  service  does  not  include  the 
four  years  during  which  he  taught 
history,  English,  mathematics,  and 
physics  in  a  Presbyterian  school  in 
Santiago,   Chile. 

Idol,  now  67,  has  been  superinten- 
dent of  Guilford  County  Schools  for 
seven  successive  terms,  a  total  of  four- 
teen years ;  and,  according  to  a  school 
board  resolution,  will  continue  to  serve 
as  an  adviser  to  the  hoard.  Prior  to 
becoming  superintendent  in  Guilford 
County  —  which  now  has  thirty-three 
schools,  approximately  700  teachers, 
and  about  20,000  pupils  —  Idol  was 
principal  at  Pleasant  Garden  School  in 
the  county  from  1935  to  1945.  Preced- 
ing this  he  was  superintendent  at  Oak 
Ridge  Military  Institute.  1924-1935: 
and  before  this,  principal  at  Pleasant 
Garden    School,    1919-1924. 

Eugene  Idol's  education  began  in  a 
one-room  log  cabin,  heated  by  a  wood 
stove,  and  was  continued  through  high 
school  and  through  graduation  at  Park 
College  in  Missouri.  While  in  College 
Idol  spent  part  of  his  time  working  in 
the  college  print  shop  and  later  in 
teaching  Latin  during  his  senior  year. 

One  day  shortly  before  graduation 
Idol  was  in  the  gym  taking  a  shower 
when  a  friend  wandered  in.  "If  I  could 
get  somebody  to  go  with  me,  I'd  go  to 
South  America  to  teach,"  he  remarked 
to  Idol.  "Just  wait  till  I  get  my 
clothes  on,''  Gene  yelled.  "There  was 
never  a  backward  look  after  that." 
Idol  reflects.  Since  that  day  in  the 
shower,  Idol  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  some  form  of  education. 

Perhaps  no  superintendent  in  North 
Carolina  has  developed  a  greater  pas- 
sion for  good  schools  than  Superinten- 
dent Idol,  according  to  his  friends.  Not 
only  has  he  striven  for  adequate  class- 
room facilities,  but  he  has  labored  tire- 
lessly that  instruction  in  the  classroom 
be  superior.  Idol's  cohorts  know  him 
as  a  patient,  sympathetic  educator  with 
great  integrity  and  intellectual  curios- 
ity. Through  his  leadership  the  schools 
of  Guilford  County  have  become  out- 
standing among  those  in  the  State. 

Superintendent  Idol  was  married  in 
1919  to  the  former  Mary  Campbell  of 
High  Point.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Idol  hare 
three  daughters  and  eight  grandchil- 
dren —  seven  of  them  hoys, 


Superintendent  Idol  mil  he  succeeded 
■in  Guilford  County  by  E.  P.  Pearce. 
Jr.,  loho,  since  1955,  lias  heen  assistant, 
superintendent . 

Parent's  Kind  Words  Help 
Teachers  Do  Better  Job 

The  Parent's  really  wanting  to  help 
Junior  can't  do  better  by  the  youth 
than  cultivating  within  him  a  high  re- 
gard and  respect  for  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, states  John  T.  Howell,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Appalachian  State  Teach- 
ers College  demonstration  elementary 
school  at  Boone,  N.  C. 

According  to  Howell,  who's  been  a 
principal  for  21  years.  "Students  har- 
boring feelings  of  disrepect  for  school 
superiors  are  as  handicapped  in  the 
leai-ning  process  as  one  verging  on 
blindness.  Teachers  try  hard  to  reach 
these  pupils,  but  too  often  the  young- 
sters' shields  of  antagonism  prevent 
their  seeing  those  trying  to  help  them." 

Principal  Howell  contends  that  fath- 
ers and  mothers  best  instill  proper  at- 
titudes within  offspring  by  setting 
example  themselves.  Parents  should 
hold  the  teaching  profession  high  in 
esteem  and  show  it. 

"Should  a  parent  think  a  teacher  has 
erred,  the  matter  should  be  discussed 
directly  with  him.  not  the  child.  In 
fact,  the  child  should  never  know  the 
teacher's  action  was  even  questioned." 

Good  teachers,  like  everyone  else, 
need  praise  and  recognition.  Howell 
believes.  The  majority  are  underpaid 
and  too  often  their  contacts  with  par- 
ents are  limited  to  those  complaining 
about  Junior's  low  grades  or  poor  con- 
duct. The  father  or  mother  who  drops 
by  the  class  to  render  an  unexpected 
"pat-on-the-back"  for  the  teacher's  fine 
job  of  penetrating  algebra  through 
Johnny's  skull,  he  believes,  does  nearly 
as  much  for  the  educator  as  a  pay 
raise. 

Although  many  schools  have  rules 
prohibiting  pupils'  giving  presents  to 
teachers.  Principal  Howell  sees  little 
harm  in  parents  encouraging  young- 
sters to  show  their  gratitude  by  bring- 
ing teacher  an  apple  or  bouquet  of 
flowers — if  it's  done  out  of  love  and 
not  for  favor. 

But  the  finest  present  that  can  be 
given  the  classroom  educator,  says 
Howell,  is  a  kind  word  here  and  there. 


Survey    Shows   Cars, 
Scholars    Don't    Mix 

A  survey  of  the  last  four  senior 
classes  at  Madison  High  School,  Rex- 
burg,  Idaho,  indicates  that  there  is  a 
direct  relationship  between  the  avail- 
ability of  a  car  for  school  use  and  the 
lack  of  scholarship. 

The  Rexburg  study  showed  that  no 
straight  A  student  had  the  use  of  a 
car.  Only  15%  of  the  B  students  drove 
a  car  to  school  and  41%  of  the  C  stu- 
dents. But  among  the  I)  students  there 
was  a  71%  incidence  of  driving  to 
school  and  83%  of  those  rated  E  stu- 
dents drove  themselves  to  their  classes. 
— School  Management. 

East   Carolina    Plans 
Travel  -  Study    Tour 

East  Carolina  College  will  offer  as 
a  feature  of  the  1959  summer  session  a 
travel-study  tour  in  geography.  It  will 
extend  over  a  period  of  24  days  and 
will  take  those  enrolled  to  ten  states 
in  this  country  and  five  Canadian 
provinces. 

The  tour,  scheduled  for  July  20  to 
August  12,  coincides  with  the  second 
summer  term  at  East  Carolina.  The 
field  trip  in  geography  is  planned  to 
give  students  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  geographical  condi- 
tions and  problems  that  exist  in  a 
large  region   of   Anglo- America. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Cramer,  professor  of 
geography  at  East  Carolina,  will  direct 
the  tour.  Six  or  nine  quarter  hours  of 
college  credit  on  either  the  graduate 
or  the  undergraduate  level  may  be 
earned,  according  to  the  type  and  a- 
mount  of  work  done  by  the  student. 
These  credits  may  be  taken  in  either 
geography  or  education.  Those  who 
do  not  wish  to  work  for  credit  may 
enroll   as  auditors. 

Among  the  places  to  be  visited  are 
New  York  City ;  Providence.  R.  I. : 
Cape  Cod  ;  Boston ;  White  Mountains 
of  New  Hampshire;  Acadia  National 
Park  in  Maine :  Saint  John  in  New 
Brunswick,  Novia  Scotia ;  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island ;  Gaspe  Peninsula  ;  Quebec 
City;  Montreal;  Thousand  Islands  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  River :  Toronto ;  Ni- 
agara Falls ;  and  Lancaster  County  in 
Pennsylvania. 

An  information  folder  concerning 
the  tour  is  available,  and  may  be  had 
by  addressing  isueh  a  request  to  Dr. 
Ralph  Brimley,  Extension  Division. 
Box  307,  East  Carolina  College.  Green- 
ville, N.   C. 
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Barrett  Elected  Secretary 
Of  National  Association 

Ella  Stephens  Barrett,  supervisor  of 
guidance  services  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  National  Association 
of  Guidance  Supervisors  and  Counselor- 
Trainers  at  the  annual  convention  in 
Cleveland,  March  21-26.  Miss  Barrett 
was  also  appointed  chairman  of  a  na- 
tional committee  which  will  make  a 
study  of  major  issues  and  trends  in 
counselor  preparation. 

Other  newly  elected  officers  of  the 
NAGSCT  include  Dr.  Don  Peters,  pro- 
fessor of  education,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, president ;  Dr.  Don  Twiford, 
state  guidance  supervisor,  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska, president-elect ;  and  Dr.  George 
Hill,  professor  of  education,  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, Athens,  Ohio. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  at  this 
convention,  Title  V  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  came  in  for  great- 
est consideration.  Miss  Barrett  had 
recently  worked  with  the  Office  of 
Education  in  formulating  national  stan- 
dards for  Title  V. 

The  NAGSCT  convention  will  meet 
in  Philadelphia  next  year. 


Eisenhower  Adm.  Sends 
New  Aid  Bill  To  Congress 

A  new  Federal  aid  plan  for  school 
and  college  construction  has  been  sent 
to  Congress  by  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  plan  is  designed  to  stimulate  $5 
billions  worth  of  school  construction 
within  the  next  five  years  by  helping 
to  pay  the  cost  of  school  debt  service 
and  bond  retirement  in  needy  districts. 

Under  the  program,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment would  annually  advance  half 
the  funds  required  by  "needy  school 
districts  to  pay  the  principal  and  in- 
terest charges  (debt  service)  on  bonds 
issued  by  the  districts  to  finance  school 
construction,"  if  the  individual  state 
paid  the  other  half.  Thus  according 
to  the  plan,  local  school  authorities 
with  a  proved  need  for  new  facilities 
would  be  able  to  float  a  bond  issue  to 
finance  construction  even  if  they  lacked 
funds  for  repayment. 

This  proposed  Administration  pro- 
gram has  drawn  fire  from  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Sen.  James  E.  Mur- 
ray (D-Mont.)  charged  that  it  was 
"designed  not  to  help  education  but  to 
help  banking." 
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Former  School  Man  Advocates  Better  Deal 
For  First  Grade;  Nails  17  Theses  On  Door 


"Since,  by  and  large,  we  are  holding 
the  first,  grade  teacher  responsible  for 
getting  beginners  off  to  a  good  start, 
lets  take  every  step  we  know  to  give 
her  and  her  pupils  a  BETTER  DEAL." 

This  is  an  expressed  philosophy  of 
Ed  Warrick,  retired  supervisor  of  Bun- 
combe County  Schools,  in  a  statement 
to  the  BULLETIN.  With  this  philoso- 
phy in  mind,  Warrick  nails  (hypo- 
thetically  of  course)  the  accompany- 
ing 17  "theses"  on  the  first  grade  class- 
room door  .   .   . 

"The  heart  of  any  educational  sys- 
tem is  the  first  grade,"  says  Warrick. 
".  .  .  The  child  will  receive  more  from 
his  first  teacher  than  he  will  receive 
from  any  other  .  .  .  Until  we  do  more 
than  theorize  about  taking  children 
where  we  find  them  and  remedial  read- 
ing; one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  place  to  teach  a  beginner 
to  read  is  in  the  first  grade  room,  and 
the  best  teacher  to  do  this  most  im- 
portant job  is  the  first  grade  teacher." 


On  the  other  hand,  Warrick  con- 
tends, the  first  grade  teacher  is  con- 
fronted with  many  problems  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  "She  feels  that  a  number 
of  her  pupils  have  come  up  to  her  high 
standards  and  should  he  promoted.  She 
is  also  conscious  of  the  fact  that  per- 
haps a  fifth  of  her  pupils  cannot  read. 
She  knows  that  best  authorities  agree 
that  only  a  few  of  this  latter  group 
woidd  profit  by  repeating  the  grade. 
She  therefore  lets  about  a  fifth  of  her 
pupils  go  to  second  grade  as  *social 
promotions'." 

And  so,  according  to  Warrick,  this  is 
the  beginning  of  many  more  problems 
as  these  children  advance  grade-by- 
grade  —  poor  attendance,  drop-outs, 
discipline,  and  delinquency. 

"The  consequences  of  failure  in  the 
first  grade  are  so  tragic  as  to  chal- 
lenge the  combined  efforts  of  all  con- 
cerned ...  It  is  believed  that  we  can 
do  'just  a  little  bit  better'." 


"Theses"  For  First  Grade 

The  State  and  the  local  school  should  give  the  first  grade  teacher  a 
lighter  load. 

Favor  teacher  by  assigning  less  special  duties. 
Make  every  effort  to  secure  ample  library  books,  equipment,  ma- 
terials, etc. 

Plan   more  professional   programs   for   first   grade  teacher    (work- 
shops are  effective). 

Require  a  birth  certificate  for  each  beginner. 

In  special  cases,  advise  parents  whose  children  lack  readiness  not 
to  start  school  until  they  are  seven  years  old. 

Where  possible   assign   pupils   who  lack  readiness   in   a    group  to 
themselves. 

Reading   should    be   delayed    until   a    child    is   mature  enough    to 
profit  from  instruction. 
Make  provision  for  exceptional  children. 

Give  serious   consideration    to   ungraded   primary    school    (grades 
1,  2,  3). 

Need  to  agree  on  how  much  emphasis  phonics  should  be  given. 
Make  "Beginners  Day"   more  meaningful.    Testing  should  be  em- 
phasized. 

Encourage  promising  first  grade  teachers  to  stay  in  their  field — 
first  grade. 

All   high   schools   and   colleges   increase  their   efforts   to   discover, 
train,  and  encourage  promising   first  grade  teachers. 
Glamorize  the  first  grade  room. 

Don't  forget  that  an  effective  first  grade  teacher  makes  the  school 
far  more  than  brick  or  mortar. 

A  good  first  grade  teacher  does  more  to  a  beginner  than  any  other 
teacher  can  hope  to  do. 


North  Caronna  State  uorary 
Raleigh 
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Why  Superintendents  Get  Fired  -  Opinion 
Of  Chief  State  School  Officers  And 
Exec.  Secretaries  State  Teacher  Associations 


What  are  the  reasons  for  dismissal 
of   a  superintendent? 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the 
National  Education  Association  indi- 
cates 40  different  reasons. 

"Twenty-one  of  those  reasons  were 
mentioned  only  once,  and  included  such 
things  as  'failing  to  supervise',  'too 
teacher-minded',  "school  board  could 
get  someone  cheaper',  'better  qualified 
man  available',  'wife  talks  too  much', 
and  'dissatisfied  with  monogany'. 
Mentioned  more  frequently  were  such 
things  as  immorality,  re-organization 
of  the  school  district,  lack  of  clear 
policies,  financial  difficulties,  politics, 
personnel  problems  or  poor  staff  rela- 
tions, and  attempting  to  put  through 
a  change  in  the  school  program  too 
rapidly." 

The  survey,  made  by  the  NEA's 
Commissioner  for  the  Defense  of  De- 
mocracy through  Education,  was  based 
(Hi  a  questionaire  to  the  chief  state 
school  officer  and  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  state  teachers  association 
in  49  states,  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  "In  46  of 
the  49  states  and  two  territories,  chief 
state  school  officers  estimate  235  sup- 
erintendents dismissed  and  state  asso- 
ciation secretaries  estimate  270.  Us- 
ing only  one  estimate  for  each  state, 
and  that  the  higher  one,  the  total," 
according  to  the  Defense  Commis- 
sioner, "would  be  429  administrators 
fired  or  resigned  'by  request'  during 
the   1958-59  school   year." 

"The  highest  number  of  superinten- 
dents dismissed  in  a  single  state  in 
1957-58  was  75 ;  the  second  highest  was 
40;  the  third  highest,  30  in  each  of 
two    states    ... 

"State  superintendents  and  state 
secretaries  were  agreed  that  the  most 
frequent  reason  for  dismissal  is  poor 
public  and  community  relations. 
Both  groups  of  authorities  gave  second 
place  to  incompetence  or  inefficiency. 
The  third  major  reason  for  dismissal 
was  stated  to  be  poor  relationships 
between  the  superintendent  and  the 
board  of  education,  fourth  place  went 
to  personality  conflicts  or  poor  per- 
sonality on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tor." 


Department  Issues  Bulletin 
On  Reference  Materials  For 
School    Libraries 

REFERENCE  MATERIALS  FOR 
SCHOOL  LIBRARIES,  Grades  1-12,  is- 
sued this  month  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  describes  recom- 
mended reference  materials  including 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  yearbooks, 
directories,  handbooks,  indexes,  bibliog- 
raphies, textbooks,  manuals,  atlases, 
and  many  individual  volumes  on  varied 
subjects. 

This  unique  publication,  prepared  in, 
response  to  many  requests,  is  designed 
to  serve  as  a  guide  to  principals,  teach- 
ers, and  librarians  in  selecting  and  us- 
ing reference  materials  in  North  Caro- 
lina schools. 

It  was  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  Cora  Paul  Bomar  and  Mary  Frances 
Kennon.  State  School  Library  Advisers, 
with  the  active  assistance  of  school 
librarians,  school  library  supervisors, 
classroom  teachers,  and  professors  of 
library  science  throughout  North  Caro- 
lina. Beatrice  Holbrook.  Librarian  of 
Hugh  Morson  Junior  High  School  in 
Raleigh,  did  editorial  work  on  the  pub- 
lication during  the  summer  of  1958. 

The  approximately  700  titles  listed 
in  the  bulletin  are  arranged  by  subjects 
according  to  the  Dewey  Decimal  classi- 
fication system.  Within  each  subject 
area  titles  on  varying  levels  of  diffi- 
culty are  included  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  boys  and  girls  in  grades  1-12. 
Although  the  list  consists  primarily  of 
books,  guides  to  the  selection  of  paper- 
bound  books,  pamphlets,  magazines, 
films,  filmstrips,  and  recordings  are  in- 
cluded and  described.  Special  sections 
present  North  Carolina  materials  and  a 
selected  list  of  publishers'  series.  The 
opening  chapter  discusses  principles 
guiding  the  selection,  organization,  and 
use  of  reference  materials  and  gives 
suggestions  for  teaching  reference  and 
research  skills.  An  author-title  index 
and  a  directory  of  publishers  are  in- 
cluded. 

One  copy  of  REFERENCE  MATERI- 
ALS FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  will 
be  distributed  free  of  charge  to  each 
North  Carolina  school.  Additional  cop- 
ies will  be  available  from  the  Division 
of  Publications  at  50  cents  per  copy. 


Free  Symphony  Concerts 

The  fourth  successive  year  of  free 
symphony  concerts  by  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Washington,  D.  C. 
has  been  announced  by  Ralph  Black, 
manager,  in  a  recent  letter  to  State 
Superintendent  Charles  F.  Carroll. 

The  series  of  concerts,  entitled  "Mu- 
sic for  Young  America,"  will  be  pre- 
sented April  15  through  May  19,  and 
there  will  be  a  concert  every  evening  at 
7:45,  lasting  approximately  an  hour. 
The  National  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
conducted  by  Howard  Mitchell. 

In  connection  with  the  concerts,  it  is 
planned  to  have  the  Merriweather  Post 
Contest  again.  This  is  open  to  all  high 
school  violinists,  pianists,  and  cellists 
who  hope  to  make  music  a  career.  First 
prize  is  ,$2,000. 

Details  of  the  concert  or  the  contest 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  man- 
ager, whose  address  is  Roosevelt  Hotel. 
Washington  9,  D.  C. 

Charlotte  Reporter  Wins 
Education  Writers'  Award 

Reporter  Ann  Sawyer  of  the  Char- 
lotte News  won  an  Education  Writers 
Association  award  for  her  "compre- 
hensive reporting  and  intepretation  of 
school  news"  at  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administrators  Con- 
vention in  Atlantic  City  in   February. 

According  to  Education  U.  8.  A., 
which  reported  the  event  nationally. 
Miss  Sawyer's  "stories  reveal  the  scope 
of  good  local  school  coverage.  A  re- 
porter who  knows  a  story  when  she 
sees  it,  she  did  a  six-part  series  ex- 
plaining a  new  reading  program.  She 
wrote,  with  sympathy  and  perception, 
a  three-part  series  on  educating  the 
mentally  retarded. 

"With  the  cooperation  of  her  paper, 
she  prepared  a  two-page  spread  of 
'All-Star  Scholars'  to  dramatize  'the 
accomplishments  of  scholars  as  well 
as  fullbacks.'  In  another  series,  she 
explored  the  possibilities  of  financial 
aid  for  college-bound  students  'long  on 
ability  but  short  on  money.'  She  wrote 
of  educational  TV,  night  school  classes, 
testing,  and  hungry  school  kids  .  .  . 

"She  seldom  covers  routine  news, 
school  board  stories,  budgets,  etc.  In- 
stead, she  visits  classes,  talks  to  teach- 
ers and  talks  to  kids.  She  recently 
spent  a  day  following  a  typical  senior 
high  program  for  students  going  on  to 
college.  'It  almost  had  me  beat!'  she 
says — 'It  made  me  wonder  if  I'd  get 
into  a  college  today.  Honestly,  I  think 
kids  work  harder  than  they  ever  did 
before.' " 


NORTH    CAROLINA    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    BULLETIN 


NEA    Has    Booklets 
On    School    Safety 

"Policies  and  Practices  for  School 
Safety  Patrols"  is  the  title  of  a  little 
bulletin  recently  revised  and  issued  by 
the  National  Education  Association. 
The  NEA  has  also  for  distribution  a 
bulletin,  prepared  in  1953,  which  em- 
hasizes  the  integration  of  the  safety 
patrol  program  with  the  instructional 
program  of  safety  education. 

The  first  publication  may  be  secured 
without  cost  and  the  second  at  50  cents 
per  copy  from  the  National  Commission 
on  Safety  Education.  Teachers  may 
also  secure  a  leaflet  listing  publica- 
tions and  materials  on  Safety  Educa- 
tion. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  issued  a 
publication  in  1956  on  "School  Patrols 
for  Traffic  Safety,"  which  may  be  ob- 
tained free  by  teachers. 

Teenage  Reading  Habits 
Revealed  In  New  Survey 

Who  says  teenagers  don't  read?  A 
nation-wide  survey  just  completed  finds 
two  out  of  three  American  teenagers 
"currently  reading  a  book"  other  than 
a  schoolbook.  Compared  with  recent 
figures  on  adult  reading,  this  indicates 
that,  teenagers  out-read  the  adult  popu- 
lation nearly  four  to  one. 

They  read  magazines  and  newspap- 
er's, too — and  still  find  time  to  watch 
about  two  hours  of  television  a  day. 

These  are  among  recent  findings  of 
the  nation's  largest  youth  poll — the  In- 
stitute of  Student  Opinion,  sponsored 
by  Scholastic  Magazines,  Inc.  The  ISO 
survey  of  teenage  reading  habits  was 
conducted  in  connection  with  National 
Library  Week. 

According  to  the  10,149  teenagers 
polled,  their  main  source  of  books  is 
libraries.  Asked  where  they  got  the 
last  book  they  had  read,  nearly  two- 
thirds  replied  "public  library"  or 
"school  library-" 

But  they  buy  books,  too  —  lots  of 
them.  26%  reported  buying  a  book  — 
either  paperbound  or  hard-cover — dur- 
ing the  preceding  thirty  days. 

In  the  nation-wide  poll  just  com- 
pleted. ISO  also  reports  on  the  number 
of  books  in  teenagers'  homes,  and  to 
what  extent  their  families  read  maga- 
zines and  daily  newspapers.  Findings 
are  based  on  a  scientifically  selected 
cross-section  of  students  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  in  public  and  private 
high  schools  of  all  sizes. 


North  Carolina  Is  Ranked  On  Public  Education 


".  .  .  the  state  that  can  find  the  money 
to  meet  its  educational  burden  and  to 
spend  that  money  for  that  purpose,  will 
probably  come  up  with  a  superior  edu- 
cational product." 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Re- 
search Division  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  following  a  study  of 
the  states  and  education.  This  study 
was  based  on  data  composed  of  30  dif- 
ferent phases  of  education.  A  summary 
of  the  study,  however,  limits  the  basis 
of  conclusion  to  four  areas  as  determ- 
ined by  eight  measures — ability,  bur- 
den, effort,  and  achievement. 

North  Carolina's  approximate  ranks 
in  these  four  areas  are  as  follows : 

1.  Ability 

This  is  determined  by  two  measures  : 
personal  income  payments  and  retail 
sales.  On  the  first  this  State  ranks  44th 
with  an  average  personal  income  pay- 
ment of  $5,495  per  pupil  enrolled  in  pub- 
lic schools,  1956-57.  U.  S.  average  in  this 
respect  is  $10,049.  Only  four  states- 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  South  Carolina, 
and  Mississippi  —  rank  lower  than 
North  Carolina. 

On  retail  sales,  per  capita  in  1956. 
this  State  ranks  41st,  with  an  average 
of  $911.  U.  S.  average  is  $1,140.  The 
seven  states  ranking  lower  than  North 
Carolina  are:  Tennessee.  West  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Alabama, 
South   Carolina,   and    Mississippi. 

2.  Burden 

This  is  determined  also  on  the  basis 
of  two  factors:  percentage  of  popula- 
tion enrolled  in  school,  proportion  of 
this  group  enrolled  in  public  school. 

With  543  children,  age  5-17,  per  1000 
adults  aged  21-64  (1955).  North  Caro- 
lina ranks  8th  among  the  states.  D.  S. 
average  in  this  respect  is  429  school-age 
children  per  10(10  adults.  The  seven 
states  ranking  above  North  Carolina 
in  this  respect  arc:  Idaho,  Alabama. 
Utah,  Arkansas.  New  Mexico.  South 
Carolina,  and  Mississippi. 

On  the  per  cent  total  population  en- 
rolled in  school,  this  State  ranks  at  6th 
place  with  a  percentage  of  23.1.  The 
U.  S.  averages  18.2%.  States  with  a 
greater  percentage  in  this  respect  arc  : 
Wyoming,  Alabama.  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  and  Utah. 

3.  Effort 

Effort  is  measured  by  what  ii  spends 
and  what  it  has  to  spend.  On  spendhi". 
as  measured  by  expenditures  per  pupil 
in  average  daily  attendance  (1956-57)  : 
this   State  ranks  45th  on  the  basis  of 


$181.  U.  S.  average  is  $300.  States  below 
North  Carolina  in  this  respect  arc 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and   Arkansas. 

On  the  basis  of  per  cent  current 
expense  for  public  education  from  State 
and  local  sources  of  personal  income 
taxes  (1956-57),  this  State  is  24th  a- 
mong  the  48  states,  with  a  percentage 
of  2.78.    IJ.  S.  average  is  2.57. 

4.  Achievement 

This  area  is  based  on  two  measures 
also:  median  school  years  completed 
by  persons  25  years  of  age  and  older 
1950  and  per  cent  of  selective  service 
registrants  disqualified  by  the  mental 
test,  1956.  On  both  of  these  measures 
North  Carolina  ranks  low — 45th  in  the 
first  instance  and  44th  for  the  second. 
The  average  North  Carolinian  age  25 
and  older  completed  only  7.9  years  of 
schooling  in  1950.  when  the  last  census 
was  taken.  U.  S.  average  is  9.3  years. 
Only  Georgia,  Louisiana  and  South 
Carolina  rank  lower  than  this  State. 

Only  four  states  rank  lower  than 
North  Carolina  in  percentage  of  re- 
jections for  selective  service — Louisi- 
ana, Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and 
Mississippi.  This  State's  percentage  of 
39.5  compares  with  an  average  of  17.5 
for  the  U.  S.  Range  is  from  2.5%  in 
Montana   to   44.9   in    Mississippi. 


Weaver  Elected  President 
of  NCEA  for  1959-1960 

Dr.  L.  Stacy  Weaver,  president  of 
the  Methodist  College  of  Fayetteville. 
was  elected  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Education  Association  by  bal- 
lot, February  25,  at  which  time  23,532 
members  participated  in  the  election. 
At  the  same  time  Miss  Lois  Edinger. 
currently  a  TV  instructor  with  the 
statewide  TV  experiment,  was  elected 
vice-president.  Both  Dr.  Weaver  anil 
Miss  Edinger  were  installed  as  officers 
of  the  NCEA  at  the  annual  meeting 
in   Asheville,    March    1S-20. 

Members  of  the  National  Education 
Association  re-elected  Superintendent 
Earl  C.  Funderburk  of  Asheville  as 
their  NEA  director  for  North  Carolina. 

District  directors  elected  to  the 
NCEA  Board  of  Directors  include  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Starnes,  East  Central  District  : 
Mrs.  Margery  Alexander  Thompson. 
South  Piedmont :  James  M.  Storie. 
Northwestern:  and  Dr.  Frank  G.  Ful- 
ler. Northeastern, 


MAY,  NINETEEN    HUNDRED    AND    FIFTY-NINE 


Bills  On  Education  Introduced   In  G.  A. 


Only  a  few  public  bills  pertaining 
to  public  education  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  1959  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  which  convened  Febru- 
ary 4. 

As  of  the  time  the  BULLETIN  went 
to  the  printer,  the  following  were 
noted : 

HB  67  (Everett  and  others)— To 
appropriate  funds  for  an  increase  in 
the  salaries  and  wages  of  teachers  and 
State  employees,  other  than  employees 
of  the  State  Highway  Commission  or 
Department,  because  of  the  inflation- 
ary increase  in  consumer  goods  serv- 
ices, necessities  and  other  requirements 
of  State  employees,  and  to  fix  the 
terms,  conditions  and  amount  of  said 
salary  increase.  Referred  to  Appro- 
priation  Committee. 

SB  34  (Lanier  and  others) — To  ap- 
propriate sufficient  funds  to  provide 
for  proper  increases  for  the  salaries  of 
public  school  personnel.  To  Appropri- 
ations. 

HB  73  (Thomas  and  others)  — 
(Same  as  SB  34)   To  Appropriations. 

HB  83  (Whitley)— To  make  the  de- 
struction or  damaging  of  churches  and 
schools  a  felony,  to  provide  for  the 
punishment  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   To  Judiciary  1. 

HB  90  (Childers)— To  amend  G.  S. 
115-376  relating  to  public  school  bus 
routes.    To    Education. 

HB  145  (Childers)— To  amend  G.  S. 
115-186  relating  to  public  'school  bus 
routes.    To  Education. 

HB  148  (Coates  and  others)— To  ap- 
propriate funds  to  provide  for  clerical 
assistance  in  the  public  schools.  To 
Education. 

HB  178  (Dill)— Amending  G.  S.  115- 
121  to  provide  that  supplemental  elec- 
tions in  city  administrative  school 
units  formed  from  portions  of  contigu- 
ous counties  may  be  called  and  con- 
ducted by  the  governing  body  of  the 
municipality  rather  than  by  the  board 
of  county  commissioners.  To  Educa- 
tion. 

HB  217  (Hargett)— To  appoint  cer- 
tain members  of  the  boards  of  educa- 
tion of  the  respective  counties  of  North 
Carolina  and  to  fix  their  terms  of  of- 
fice.   To  Education. 

SB  99  (Currie  of  Durham  and  War- 
ren)— To  amend,  alter  and  rewrite  the 
Constitution  of  North  Carolina.  To 
Constitutional  Amendments. 

HB  226  (Yarborough)  —  (Same  as 
SB  99).  To  Constitutional  Admend- 
ments. 


HB  263  (Hardy)— Amending  Article 
11,  Chapter  115  of  the  General  Statutes 
relating  to  loans  from  the  State  Lit- 
erary Fund.    To  Education. 

SB  141  (Jordan  and  others) — To  pro- 
vide a  salary  increase  for  public  school 
teachers,  faculties  of  State  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  State 
employees,  to  provide  cummulative 
sick  leave  for  teachers  and  to  provide 
for  a  two-year  agricultural  course  and 
to  raise  such  additional  revenue  as  is 
necessary  therefor.    To  Finance. 

HB  375  (Barwick  and  Hosteller)  — 
To  provide  additional  personnel  for  the 
public  schools  of  North  Carolina  as 
requested  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  Biennium  1959-61.  To 
Education. 


School   By  School 

Because  of  the  impossibility  of  gen- 
eralizing about  the  great  diversity  of 
schools  and  communities  in  the  United 
States,  the  only  way  to  examine  high 
school  education  is  to  get  the  facts 
school  by  school,  throughout  the  land. 
Then,  finally,  improvements  can  be 
made  only  on  the  same  basis — school 
by  school. — Dr.  James  B.  Conant  in 
Education  U.S.A. 


One  Out  of  Four 

About  one  out  of  four  students 
who  enter  college  drops  out  by 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  a  study 
just  completed  by  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  reveals.  This  first- 
year  drop  out  is  about  equal  to 
the  total  who  stop  their  educa- 
tion during  the  following  3  years 
combined. 

The  information  is  contained 
in  a  177-page  report,  "Retention 
and  Withdrawal  of  College  Stu- 
dents" (65  cents),  which  covers 
the  college  careers  of  more  than 
12,000  students  who  initially  en- 
rolled in  1950. 

Some  of  those  who  drop  out  of 
college  at  one  time  or  another 
later  re-enter.  Altogether  about 
6  out  of  10  who  enter  college 
graduate,  4  of  them  from  the  in- 
stitutions in  which  they  first  en- 
rolled. The  report  shows  that 
more  than  one-fifth  of  those  who 
dropped  out  of  college  perma- 
nently were  in  the  top  20  per 
cent  of  their  high  school  gradu- 
ating class.  —  Education  Fact 
Sheet,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 


HB  387  (Humphrey)  —  To  provide 
sick  leave  for  teachers  and  principals 
in  the  public  schools.  To  Appropria- 
tions. 

SB  185  (Davis  and  others)  —  To 
establish  the  North  Carolina  Confed- 
erate Centennial  Commission.  To  Edu- 
cation. 

HB  425  (Kerr)— Amending  Chapter 
115  of  the  General  Statutes  so  as  to  au- 
thorize local  boards  of  education  to 
operate  the  public  schools  for  four 
quarters  each  calendar  year.  To  Educa- 
tion. 

SB  198  (Ross)— Amending  G.S.  115- 
126  so  as  to  empower  county  and  city 
boards  of  education  to  dedicate  posi- 
tions of  lands  owned  by  such  boards  as 
"ight-of-way  for  public  streets,  roads  or 
s,.lewalks.  To  Education. 

HB  466  (Henly  and  High)— To  ap- 
propriate from  the  General  Fund  suf- 
ficient monies  to  provide  expansion  and 
improvement  in  standards  of  operation 
of  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina 
as  requested  in  the  'B'  budget  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  the  bien- 
nium 1959-61.    To  Appropriations. 

SB  201  (Winslow)—  An  act  to  enact 
the  Carolina  Charter  Tercentenary 
Commission.   To  Education. 

SB  204  (Stikeleather)  —  Amending 
Article  8,  Chapter  143  of  the  General 
Statutes  relating  to  public  building  con- 
tracts.   To  Education. 

SB  205  (Stikeleather)  —  Amending 
various  sections  of  Chapter  115  of  the 
General  Statutes  relating  to  the  public 
schools  of  North  Carolina.  To  Educa- 
tion. 

SB  208  (Hamilton)  —  To  amend 
G.S.  135-5  relating  to  benefits  under 
the  Teachers'  and  State  Employees' 
Retirement  System.  To  Retirement, 
Employment  Security. 

HB  478  (Hargett)— Amending  G.S. 
115-74  so  as  to  provide  that  when  dis- 
trict taxes  are  changed  as  between  and 
among  districts  that  have  voted  the 
same  rate  of  supplemental  tax,  the 
same  shall  not  have  the  effect  of  abol- 
ishing such  tax.    To  Education. 

HB  479  (Hargett)  —  Amending  Ar- 
ticle 8,  Chapter  143  of  the  General 
Statutes  relating  to  pubilc  building  con- 
tracts.  To  Education. 

HB  480  (Hargett) — Amending  vari- 
ous sections  of  Chapter  115  of  the 
General  Statutes  relating  to  the  public 
schools  of  North  Carolina.  To  Educa- 
tion. 

HB  485  (Rodenbough)  —  To  amend 
G.S.  135-5  relating  to  benefits  under  the 
Teachers'  and  State  Employees'  Retire- 
ment System  (Identical  with  SB  208). 
To  Teachers'  and  State  Employees'  Re- 
tirement. 
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Headmaster  Shares  Views 
On    British    Education 

Rev.  R.  G.  Lunt,  chief  master,  King 
Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, which  was  founded  in  1552,  was 
guest  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction for  half  a  day  during  the 
past  month.  Through  arrangements 
made  by  Assistant  Superintendent  J. 
Everette  Miller,  members  of  the  De- 
partment were  able  to  exchange  edu- 
cational  views  for  several  hours. 

Dr.  Lunt  emphasized  the  acute  teach- 
er shortage  in  England,  and  at  the  same 
time  stressed  the  great  effort  which  is 
being  made  to  strengthen  guidance  and 
counseling. 

"The  English  concept  of  democracy 
in  education,"  according  to  Lunt,  "is  to 
identify  the  bright  performers  at  eleven 
to  thirteen  years  of  age  and  group  them 
accordingly.  In  bringing  the  gifted  to- 
gether there  is  less  likelihood  that 
bright  performers  become  conceited." 

Dr.  Lunt  also  stressed  that  "in  order 
to  do  the  most  with  public  money,  we 
in  England  believe  in  early  specializa- 
tion —  but  with  much,  much  emphasis 
on  languages   and  mathematics." 


Evans  and  Thomas  Retire 
Cromer  Heads  Polk  Schools 

Superintendents  of  Davidson  and 
Moore  County  schools  will  retire  at 
the  end  of  their  present  terms  on  June 
30,  according  to  recent  announcements. 

The  Polk  County  Board  of  Education 
elected  David  Cromer  as  county  super- 
intendent to  replace  James  W.  Gantt, 
whose  term  expires  June  30. 

Superintendent  Paul  F.  Evans  de- 
clined to  accept  reelection  as  head  of 
the  Davidson  schools,  stating  that  he 
felt  that  after  40  years  he  had  earned  a 
rest.  He  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
Davidson  school  system  since  1930.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  county  board  from 
1927  to  1930.  Prior  to  his  acceptance  of 
the  county  superintendency,  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Enterprise-Arcadia  school. 
He  was  engaged  in  Sunday  School  work, 
with  the  Western  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Church  from 
1924  to  1930.  He  holds  the  A.B.  and 
M.A.  degrees  from  Trinity  College,  now 
Duke  University. 

Still  in  good  health,  Evans  says,  "I'm 
not  going  to  write  a  book — I'm  going  to 
sit  in  a  rocking  chair;  and  then,  after 
six  months,  I'm  going  to  start  rocking 
slowly." 


The  Real  Concern 


From  my  15  years  of  experience  as  a  sort  of  special  investigator  of 
school  crises  for  the  teaching  profession,  I  can  only  say  that  I  believe 
that  Superintendents  Get  Fired,  or  are  forced  to  resign,  because  they 
are  human  beings  with  the  virtues  and  vices,  the  strengths  of  character 
and  the  weaknesses  of  desire,  the  high  ideals  and  the  lower  achie\e- 
ments,  the  great  ambitions  and  the  lesser  abilities  that  seem  to  charac- 
terize the  individuals  who  walk  all  the  varied  ways  of  life. 

When  I  consider  the  steadily  increasing  complexity  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Schools,  —  when 
I  realize  the  strange  and  rather  uncritical  manner  in  which  many  in- 
dividuals are  selected  for  the  position — when  I  review  the  educational 
background  of  some  of  the  individuals  who  find  themselves  suddenly 
thrust  into  the  position, — when  I  remember  the  constant  often  conflicting 
and  frequently  emotionalized  demands  for  decisions  that  are  made  of 
the  superintendent, — when  I  recall  how  many  times  a  superintendent 
must  say  "no"  and  eventually  too  many  times  he  must  say  "no"  to  people 
of  influence,  and  then  I  note  the  relatively  low  salaries  that  are  paid 
to  people  who  hold  this  critical  position,  particularly  in  the  thousands 
of  smaller  school  systems  in  this  country,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
nation  has  better  school  leadership  than  it  deserves!  The  real  problem 
that  should  stir  us  is  not  the  relatively  small  proportion  of  school 
administrators  who  are  dismissed,  or  even  the  real  or  stated  reasons  for 
the  dismissals.  Our  real  concern  should  be  (a)  to  seek  to  improve 
the  standards  for  entry  into  the  job  of  school  superintendents  (.b)  to 
work  together  for  improving  the  benefits  of  the  position,  including 
salary,  (c)  to  secure  passage  of  legislation  to  assure  reasonable  security 
of  position  and  (d)  to  constantly  seek  techniques,  procedures  and  pro- 
grams to  help  in  reducing  the  complexity  and  difficulty  of  the  job  and 
making  it  less  of  a  man-killer. 

If  these  objectives  can  be  achieved  there  will  still  be  some  dismissals 
and  forced  resignations,  because  Superintendents  are  human  beings 
and  not  gods  and  "to  err  is  human,"  but  the  number  of  unreasonable, 
unjust,  unfair  dismissals  will  be  greatly  reduced.— Richard  Barnes 
Kennan,  Secretary,  Commission  for  the  Defense  of  Democracy,  Through 
Education,  National  Education  Association. 


H.  Lee  Thomas  has  been  su- 
perintendent of  Moore  County  public 
schools  for  the  past  30  years.  He 
was  superintendent  of  the  Onslow 
County  schools  prior  to  his  acceptance, 
of  the  Moore  position.  He  has  been  in 
school  work  for  39  years,  with  experi- 
ence in  New  York  State,  Virginia,  and 
the  major  service  in  North  Carolina 
schools.  He  holds  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  Elon  College  and  a  Master's  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  new  superintendent  of  Polk 
County  received  his  bachelor's  degree 
from  Wofford  College  and  his  Master's 
degree  in  school  administration  from 
Columbia  University. 

He  taught  at  Tryon,  at  Carlisle  Mili- 
tary school  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
principal  of  the  Slearns  Elementary 
School  (Polk)  for  five  years  prior  to 
going  to  Guilford  County  as  principal 
of  Alamance  School. 


McDowell  Issues  Handbook 

A  "Teachers  Handbook"  has  been  is- 
sued for  the  McDowell  County  Schools. 
The  Book  was  prepared  by  a  Handbook 
Committee  composed  of  the  following : 
Ruth  Elliott,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Beverly 
Foster,  Mrs.  Jane  Jimeson,  Mrs.  Dessie 
Lawing,  Mrs.  Adelaide  McKelvey,  Ear- 
lene  Keaton,  Mrs.  Jane  Rowe,  and  Mrs. 
Beth  Atchley.  Mae  S.  Ramsey,  county 
schools   supervisor,   was  co-ordinator. 

In  a  letter  congratulating  Supt.  Mel- 
vin  H.  Taylor  on  the  issuance  of  the 
Handbook,  Julia  Wetherington,  State 
supervisor  of  Elementary  Education, 
said,  "I  think  it  is  particularly  fine  be- 
cause you  set  up  your  task  as  you  6ee 
it  as  a  superintendent.  You  give  the 
statements  of  philosophy  of  a  good 
school,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  .  But  one  of  the  fin- 
est features  in  the  Handbook  in  addi- 
tion to  all  of  these  is  your  "In-service 
professional  program,  so  well  set-up  in 
each  school  and  with  so  many  teachers 
on  committees  and  their  times  and  sub- 
jects already  outlined  for  the  year." 


MAY,  NINETEEN    HUNDRED    AND    FIFTY-NINE 


Trends  in  Teaching  of  English  Presented 
In  New  HEW  Publication  by  Jewett 


English  Language  Arts  in  American 
High  Schools,  a  new  122-page  bulletin 
prepared  by  Dr.  Arno  Jewett,  specialist 
for  language  arts,  in  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, emphasizes  current  trends  in  the 
teaching  of  English  throughout  the 
United  States.  Not  since  Dr.  Dora  V. 
Smith  did  a  similar  study  in  1932  has 
such  a  study  been  done. 

Dr.  Jewett,  co-author  of  the  litera- 
ture series  adopted  recently  for  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  North 
Carolina,  has  appeared  before  English 
teachers  and  supervisors  in  their  an- 
nual meetings  within  the  last  few 
months.  For  this  reason  and  because 
of  the  nature  of  his  study,  this  publi- 
cation will  be  of  particular  interest  to 
North  Carolinians. 

Outstanding  among  his  findings  after 
studying  22  state  courses  of  study  and 
those  from  2S5  local  communities  in 
44  states  were  the  following: 

•  The  unit  method  for  organizing 
learning  experiences  is  widely  em- 
phasized. 

•  The  importance  of  teaching  listen- 
ing skills  is  being  stressed  more 
and  more. 

•  Developmental  reading  as  a  part 
of  junior  high  school  work  is  in- 
cluded in  many  schools. 

•  Developing  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  other  people  and 
other  cultures  is  increasingly  com- 
mon nowadays  in  courses  of 
study. 

•  Courses  of  study  in  great  num- 
bers offer  suggestions  for  teach- 
ing about  magazines,  newspapers, 
radio,  and  television. 

•  Increasing  emphasis  is  being  giv- 
en elementary  semantics  or  the 
nature  of  the  English  language: 
its  history,  imperfections,  social 
value,  dynamic  quality,  and 
power  for  persuasion. 

•  American  literature,  for  the  most 
part,  is  recommended  for  the 
eleventh  grade. 

•  Many  ninth-grade  courses  include 
units  which  emphasize  personal 
growth  and  relationships  of  ado- 
lescents. 

•  Orientation  and  "getting -ac- 
quainted" courses  are  often  found 
in  seventh  or  ninth  grades,  de- 
pending on  the  organization  of 
the  school. 

•  Scope  and  sequence  charts  are 
frequently  included  in  courses  of 
study. 


•  Sample  units  of  the  resource  type 
are  fairly  common  in  curriculum 
guides. 

•  Learning  activities  in  the  Eng- 
lish resource  unit  are  usually 
centered  on  a  significant  educa- 
tional purpose,  a  basic  need  or 
human  problem,  an  interesting 
theme,  a  famous  author  and  his 
works,  a  communication  job,  or  a 
literary  type. 

•  There  is  a  nationwide  movement 
to  teach  reading,  writing,  speak- 
ing, and  listening  skills  together 
whenever  they  are  interrelated  in 
a  learning  situation. 

Besides  acquainting  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  administrators  with  the 
general  content  and  nature  of  language 
arts  guides  and  courses  of  study,  this 
bulletin  may  likewise  serve  as  a  source 
of  information  for  curriculum  leaders 
and  committees  wishing  to  consider 
various  approaches  to  producing  or  re- 
vising courses  of  study. 

No  publication  on  language  arts  is 
more  comprehensive  in  its  description 
of  current  developments  in  the  secon- 
dary school  curriculum.  It  tells  how 
language  arts  curriculum  committees 
are  organized,  how  they  carry  on  their 
work,  and  the  guidelines  they  follow. 
It  also  describes  ways  in  which  com- 
mittees determine  scope  and  sequence 
for  learning  activities,  how  they  pre- 
pare resource  units,  and  how  they  pro- 
vide for  individual  difference. 

The  publication  is  available  for  fifty 
cents  through  the  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Commission  Proposes 
Changes  In  Education 

The  Report  of  the  North  Carolina 
Constitutional  Commission  has  made  a 
number  of  changes  in  its  proposed  Ar- 
ticle on  Education. 

The  new  Article  will  be  VII  instead 
of  IX  in  the  present  Constitution. 
The   following  changes   are   made : 

Repeals  requirement  that  free  pub- 
lic schools  shall  constitute  "a  general 
and  uniform  system,"  and  all  refer- 
ences to  "system"  of  public  schools. 

Repeals  provision  making  county 
commissioners  liable  to  indictment  for 
failure  to  maintain  at  least  one  public 
school  in  every  school  district  at  least 
six  months  each  year. 

Repeals  general  supervisory  and  ad- 
ministrative authority  of  State  Board 
of  Education  over  free  public  schools 
and  power  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions  for  that  purpose. 

Repeals  sentence  "The  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  shall 
be  the  administrative  head  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system  and  shall  be  secre- 
tary of  the  board,"  and  substitutes 
therefor  "The  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  shall  be  secretary 
and  chief  administrative  officer  of 
the    Board." 

Provides  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  shall  succeed  to  "all  prop- 
erty rights  (was  'powers')  and  trusts" 
of  predecessor   agencies. 

Repeals  assignment  to  county  school 
fund  for  net  proceeds  of  sales  of 
estrays  and  payments  for  exemption 
from  military   duty. 

Repeals  requirement  for  mainte- 
nance of  department  of  mechanics, 
mining,  and  normal  instruction  in  Uni- 
versity. 


Calendar  of  Professional  Meetings 
Conferences,  Workshops,  Institutes 

May  19-23  ..American  Association  on  Mental  Deficiency, 

Atlantic  City 

June  1-15 Conference  of  Agriculture  Teachers,  Carolina 

Beach 

June  8-12 Southern  States  Work  Conference,  Daytona  Beach 

June  21-27  American  Library  Association  Conference,  Wash- 
ington, D.   C. 

June  24-26 F.F.A.  State  Convention,  Raleigh 

June  28-July  3 NEA,  St.  Louis 

July  13-17  ,F.H.A.  National  Convention,  Chicago 

August  11-14  Superintendents'  Conference,  Mars  Hill 

November  5-6  North  Carolina  College  Conference,  Durham 
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Tjtle  to                School  Property.  the  view  of  this  office  that  G.  S.  115- 

27  is  not  applicable. 

In    Reply     To     Your     Inquiry:     Dr.  Chapter   95,    Private   Laws    of    1903, 

Charles     F.    Carroll,     State     Superin-         creates  the  Graded  School  Dis- 

tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  has  for-  trict.    Section  6  of  that  Act   appoints 

warded    to   this   office  for   reply  copy  trustees  and  provides  for  the  election 

of  your  letter  of  February  23  and  also  of  their  successors  but  does  not  create 

a  copy  of  a  deed  executed  by  the  Board    a    corporation.     Section    10 

and    wife  to   the    Town   of  on  of  that  Act  provides  for  a  bond  election 

July   8,   1908,   conveying  certain   prop-  to  purchase  two  lots  for  the  building 

erty  now  used  by   the   County  of  separate  white  and  colored  schools 

Board    of    Education    for    school    pur-  but  says  nothing  as  to  who  shall  take 

poses.    In   your   letter  you   state   that  title   to   the  property   purchased.     Sec- 

was  formerly  a  Special  Charter  tion  11   of  the  Act  provides   that  any 

District.     When     all    school     districts  bonds  issued  pursuant  to  a  referendum 

within    the    State    were    abolished    in  vote  of  the  people  for  the  construction 

1933,   was  not   created   a   City  of  school  buildings  shall  be  issued  by 

Administrative   Unit  but   became  sim-         the  Town  of  Section  14  of  that 

ply  a  district  within  the County  Act  is  in  the  following  language : 

Administrative   Unit.     You    state    that  "That   the    property,    both  real    and 

sometime  within   the    next    few    years  1>ersonal,  of  the  public  schools  of  said 

the  property  in  question  may  be  aban-  town  shall  become  the  property  of  the 

cloned  for  school  purposes  and  a  new  said     graded     schools,     and     shall    be 

high  school  building  erected  at  another  vested   in  the  said   board   of  trustees 

location.     You    state    that   a    question  an(j  tneir  SUCCessors  in  trust  for  said 

has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  title  to  graded  schools:    PROVIDED,    that  in 

the  property  vests  in  the County  the  event  of  the  discontinuance  of  said 

Board   of   Education    or    in  the    Town  graded  schools  all  the  property  thereto 

of  belonging  shall   revert  to   and  become 

,    ,   ^  the  property  of  the  said  town." 

You  will   note  that  the  property  in 

question  was  conveyed  by  and  It  is  true  that  Section  4  of  Chapter 

wife  to  the  Town  of  in  fee  sim-  502,  Public  Laws  of  1933,  abolished  all 

pie.  No  trust  for  school  purposes  or  school  districts  within  the  State  for 
any  other  special  purpose  is  created  all  purposes  except  the  payment  of  the 
by  the  deed.  G.  S.  115-27  provides  that  then  outstanding  indebtedness  against 
county  and  city  Boards  of  Education  the  districts  for  the  construction  of 
shall  be  capable  of  purchasing  and  school  buildings.  This  same  Act  pro- 
holding  title  to  real  and  personal  prop-  ™ded  that  the  State  School  Commis- 
erty.  This  section  further  provides  sion  might  create  new  districts  in 
that  where  there  is  public  school  prop-  county  Administrative  units  for  admin- 
erty  now  in  the  possession  of  a  school  istrative  purposes  only  and  might  cre- 
committee,  which  was  a  body  corporate  ate    city    Administrative    Units.     You 

prior  to  January  1,  1900,  or  which  be-         state  in   your   letter  that   was 

came  a  body  corporate  by  Special  Act  not  created    at  that   time   a    city    Ad- 

of  the  Legislature  but  has  since  ceased  ministrative  Unit  but  became  a  district 

to    be    a    body    corporate;   and    where         within    the    County    system.    I 

land   was  conveyed   by    deed   prior   to  assume  that  the  bonds  voted  in   1908 

January  1,  1900,  to  local  trustees  for  or  prior  thereto  have  been  paid   long 

school  purposes  and   such  deed  makes  ago.    Because  of  the  language    in   the 

no    provision     for    successor    trustees  deed  in  question,  and  the  provision  of 

and    all    such  trustees    are   dead,    and  Section  14  of  the  Act  of  1903,  it  is  the 

where  such  lands  are  now  being  used  view  of  this  office  that  the  legal  title 

for  educational  purposes,  the  Clerk  of  to  the  property  in  question  is  in  the 

the    Superior   Court    is    authorized    to         Town    of    but    that    the    town 

convey   title   to  such    property    to  the  holds  as  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the 

county  or  city  Board  of  Education  of         County  Board  of  Education  the 

the   unit  in    which    the  lands    are    lo-         successor  to  the  trustees  of  the  

cated.    That    Section    would    apply    to  Graded  School  District.    Therefore  the 

the  lands  in  question  if  title  had  been         Town  of   should  be   willing  to 

conveyed  to  the  trustees  of  the  convey    the    legal    title    to    the   

Graded    Schools,    but    since    title    was  County    Board    of    Education.     If    the 

conveyed  to  the  Town  of  ,  it  is  governing    body    of   the    town    should 


hesitate  to  do  that  without  a  special 
act  of  the  legislature  authorizing  such 
conveyance,  such  an  act  could  easily 
be  passed.  On  a  number  of  occasions 
in  the  past  such  legislation  has  been 
enacted  in  order  to  straighten  out  the 
title  to  school  property.  —  Attorney 
General,  March  5,   1959. 

Title  to 

School    Property. 

///  Reply  To  Inquiry:  After  writing 
you  on  the  above  subject  yesterday,  1 
realized  that  I  have  not  called  your  at- 
tention to  the  provisions  of  the  last 
paragraph  of  G.S.  115-131.  That  part 
of  the  statute  provides  that  in  all  cases 
where  title  to  property  has  been  vested 
in  the  trustees  of  a  Special  Charter  Dis- 
trict which  has  been  abolished  and  has 
not  been  reorganized,  title  to  such  prop- 
erty shall  be  vested  in  the  county  or 
city  Board  of  Education  of  the  county 
embracing  such  former  Special  Charter 
District.  It  is  my  view  that  this  statute 
win  not  change  the  situation  referred 
to  in  your  letter  of  February  23  since 
title   to   the   property   in   question    was 

conveyed  to  the  town  of  Still 

I  wanted  you  to  know  that  in  reaching 
the  conclusion  expressed  in  my  letter  of 
March  5,  I  did  not  overlook  the  pro- 
visions of  G.S.  115-131.  —  Attorney 
General.    March  6,  1959. 

Purchase  of  Equipment  and  Supplies 
Through  Division  of  Purchase  and 
Contracts. 

In  Reply  To  Inquiry:  With  your  let- 
ter of  February  16  you  enclosed  copy 
of  a  letter  from  ,  Superinten- 
dent of  City  Schools  in  which 

he  sought  your  views  as  to  whether  the 

City  Board  of  Education  may 

purchase  automobiles  for  the  student 
driver  program  through  local  dealers 
or  whether  the  same  must  be  purchased 
through  the  State  Division  of  Purchase 
and  Contract. 

G.S.  115-52  provides  that  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  county  and  city  Boards  of 
Education  to  purchase  their  supplies. 
equipment  and  materials  in  accordance 
with  contracts  made  by  or  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Division  of  Purchase 
and  Contract. 

It  may  be  that  the  Director  of  the, 
Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract  will 
approve  the  purchase  of  automobiles 
for  City  School  under  the  ar- 
rangement indicated  in  Mr let- 
ter. —  Attorney  General.  February  19. 
1959. 
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LOOKING  BACK 


Five  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  May,  1954) 

Dr.  Charles  !P.  Carroll,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  was 
the  feature  speaker  at  exercises  held 
in  the  National  Shrine  at  Valley 
Forge  on  Sunday,  March  21. 

T.  Wlngate  Andrews,  formerly  Sup- 
erintendent of  High  Point  City 
Schools,  was  named  to  the  State's  Ed- 
ucational Hall  of  Fame  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion Association  held  March  18-20  in 
Raleigh.    Mr.  Andrews  died  in  1937. 


Ten  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  May,  1949) 

Superintendent  11.  M.  Wilson  of  the 

Rocky  Mount  City  Administrative 
Unit  died  suddenly  April  1  following 
a  heart  attack. 

New  superintendents:  Granville, 
D.  N.  Hix;  Lee,  J.  J.  Lentz;  Lenoir, 
H.  H.  Bullock;  Charlotte,  Elmer  H. 
Garinger;  Rocky  Mount,  D.  S.  John- 
son; Polk,  James  W.  Gantt;  and  Un- 
ion, Dan  S.  Davis. 


Fifteen  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  May,  1944) 

The  North  Carolina  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  presented  State 
Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Ervin  with 
a  Life  Membership  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing held  in  Durham  in  April. 

A  total  of  8,658  professional  visits 
were  made  to  6,679  homes  by  city 
school  teachers  during  the  fall  and 
winter  semester,  Superintendent  B.  L. 
Smith  announced  today  (April  6). 


Twenty  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  May,  1939) 

New  Superintendents  July  1:  Mor- 
ganton — Wm.  S.  Hamilton,  Cabarrus 
— C.  A.  Furr,  Cherokee — Lloyd  Hen- 
drix,  Jackson — A.  C.  Moses,  Macon — 
Curtis  Price,  Madison — G.  B.  Rhodes, 
Mitchell  —  Jason  B.  Deyton,  North- 
ampton —  N.  L.  Turner,  Pamlico — 
Dallas  Mallison,  Union  —  E.  H. 
Broome,  Wilson  (city) — S.  G.  Chap- 
pel,  Yadkin — Fred  Hobson. 


"For  Every  Capable 
Student  Who  Enters 
College,  There  is 
Another  Capable 
Student  Who  Does 
Not  .  .  ." 

Unfortunately,  our  present 
methods  of  assisting  the  capable 
student  and  of  motivating  him  to 
continue  his  schooling  are  fre- 
quently inadequate.  For  every 
capable  student  who  enters  col- 
lege, there  is  another  capable  stu- 
dent who  does  not.  When  we 
consider  the  necessarily  limited 
facilities  for  higher  education, 
and  the  extent  of  our  need  for 
highly  trained  intelligence,  this 
loss  of  talent  assumes  tremen- 
dous importance.  We  simply  can- 
not afford  to  lose  a  large  propor- 
tion of  potential  skilled  brain 
power. 

Attention  must  be  given  to  the 
problem  of  motivating  those  stu- 
dents with  the  ability  to  attend 
college  who  lack  the  desire  to  do 
so.  A  recent  study  has  indicated 
that  there  may  be  as  many  as 
100,000  of  these  capable  young 
people  who  do  not  apply  for  col- 
lege admission  because  they  are 
not  properly  motivated.  Another 
100,000  high  school  students  do 
not  attend  college  primarily  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds.  Obviously 
some  means  should  be  found  to 
reduce  economic  barriers  to  high- 
er education,  as  well  as  improved 
means  to  inspire  the  capable  stu- 
dent to  continue  his  training.— 
Herold  C.  Hunt  in  American 
School  News. 


Morven  Superintendent 
To  Head  Fairmont  Schools 

Joseph  H.  Wishon,  Superintendent 
of  Morven  city  administrative  unit,  has 
been  elected  to  head  the  Fairmont  city 
unit.  He  will  assume  his  new  post  on 
July  1. 

He  succeeds  R.  O.  McCallum,  who  re- 
signed to  become  superintendent  of  the 
Anson  County  schools. 

Wishon  graduated  from  Wake  Forest 
College  in  1943.  He  received  his  Mas- 
ter of  Education  degree  in  1952  and 
his  Doctor  of  Education  degree  in  1958 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 


Wilson.  Seven  firms  purchased  $1,- 
200,000  in  Wilson  County  School  bonds, 
according  to  the  Local  Government 
Commission.  —  Raleigh  News  and  Ob- 
server, March  19. 

Durham.  Completion  of  one  of  two 
Durham  County  elementary  schools, 
now  under  construction,  is  expected 
next  month,  while  the  other  is  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  by  midsummer, 
County  school  officials  reported  today. 
Durham  Sun,  March   17. 

Hendersonville.  Hendersonville  at- 
torney L.  B.  Prince  was  elected  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Hendersonville  District 
School  Board  at  the  board's  meeting 
last  night.  —  Hendersonville  Times- 
News,  March  17. 

Rowan.  The  South  Rowan  High 
School  will  cost  about  $1,338,900.  This 
was  the  sum  of  the  lowest  base  bids  sub- 
mitted to  the  Rowan  County  Board  of 
Education  this  afternoon.  —  Salisbury 
Evening  Post,  March  24. 

Burke.  Burke  County  Commissioners 
yesterday  approved  the  Burke  Board  of 
Education's  request  for  a  special  elec- 
tion this  spring  to  pass  on  a  school  tax 
supplement  in  that  part  of  the  county 
which  does  not  now  have  a  special 
school  levy.  — ■  The  News  Herald,  March 
17. 

Randolph.  A  proposal  to  issue  $3.8 
million  in  bonds  for  modernization  of 
I  he  Randolph  County  School  System  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated  Tuesday  by  a 
greater  than  two-to-one  majority.  — 
Asheboro  Courier-Tribune,  March  12. 

Henderson.  J.  M.  Foster,  superin- 
tendent of  county  schools,  reports  that 
188  students  in  the  six  county  schools 
will  have  completed  driver  training  at 
the  end  of  the  current  school  year. — 
Western  Carolina  Tribune,  March  12. 

Wake.  A  progress  report  cm  work  of 
the  Wake  County  Curriculum  Study 
was  made  to  the  Wake  County  Board 
of  Education  yesterday  by  T.  M.  Grimes, 
supervisor  of  high  schools  who  is  serv- 
ing as  director  of  the  study.— Raleigh 
Times,  March  10. 

Wayne.  A  Wayne  County  Board  of 
Education  delegation  visited  a  consoli- 
dated high  school  in  Sampson  County 
yesterday  to  study  the  facilities  there 
in  reference  to  a  similar  unit  being 
considered  for  Northern  Wayne  County. 
—  Goldsboro  News,  March  10. 
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